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The Author of the Creed 
of Buddha.. 

Bnni6 time t(;o An anonymonA Anthnr 
uiiblibhfcl ft M<irk under the tiffe of 
Creed of nnddhft" which we* 
very well received both in Europe tnd 
Anienra. We are glad to know that 
the ftiitbor of thnt work line thought dt 
to dieelo^e h\% ideiiti^v. He in a well* 
known cducetinnAliat find hit name iv 
Mr. Ehuoncl G. A. Holmee, occopying 
the poiition in Kuglaad, of Chief 
loepector of Eleuentary Bchoole. 
Hii lateat work it ’*Whtt ii 
and What Might Be" which ie 
a theeie expatiatlog on "A atudy of 
Education in general and elementary 
education in particular." Mr. Holmee 
in the author of another work called the 
“ Creed of Cbriat." The author writee 
ftuthontatively on the subject of Edoca- 
tion and his aim in writing this work 
is “ to allow that the extern aliem of the 
West, the prevalent tendency to pey 
undue regard to cutwnrd and visible 
' results/ and to neglect what is inw'ird 
and vital, is the source of rnoet of the 
defects that irritate Education in this 
country, and therefore that the only re¬ 
medy for those defecU is the drastic one 
of changing our standard of reality and 
onr conception of the meaning and valve' 
of life." 
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What ia tlie object of Education ? In 
the We«t we see the extremes of Capital 
and Lalviur, each f4ie atraggliog to 
strangle the other. The new doctrine 
of HMialism is one sided. What is 
needed is ft Middle Ikvirine which will 
educalA the nch and ihe [uior to give an 
inilMilae to work for each otlier'K welfare. 
The selfishnesa of the wealtliy class in 
Knrojie has resiilteil >n the birth of 
Socialism, which is so hnatile to Pluto¬ 
cracy. Mr. Holmes holds up an idea! 
which ha believes would lie. it accepted, 
for Ihe happiness nf the jace. This ia 
what be writes :^"AL the end of the last 
section 1 aaked myself what wsa the 
etbieal ideal of the life of* self-realisa¬ 
tion,—tbe pcaitive ideal aadistiogniahed 
from the more negative ideal of einaftci- 
pating from Egoism and seosuality. I 
will now try to answer this question. 
Emancipation from Egoism and Sensu¬ 
ality is effected by the outgrowth of a 
faiger tnd truer self. This larger and 
truer self, as it unfolds iteelf, directs our 
eyes lowiarde the ideal self—the goal 
of the whole purpose of growth— 
which is to the o^inary self what the 
full-grown oak tree ecubodying in Itself 
the perfection of oakhood, is to the dap- 
ling : or wbst the peach, am- 
bodying in itself the perfeotion of peacb- 
bood, is to the green, aoripened fruit. 
The ideal self is, ixt biief, pmeet Man¬ 
hood. What perfect Manhood n«y he, 
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we need QOt pause to imiigiDe. What¬ 
ever U mey l», it is the true seU of each 
of ue. Ic follows thet the nearer each 
of U8 gete to iti the nearer he ie to the 
true eelf of each of hie fellow-menthat 
the more cloeely he ie able (o identify 
hiiuself with it. the more cloeely he is 
able to identify Juineelf with each of bit 
felloW'Uien; that in iwobung it he ie 
realiiing. he is entering into, he is 
becoming one with the re&l life of each 
of his fellow-men. And not each hie 
fellow-men only. He ie also eoieving 
into the life of ^e whole community « 
men—(for it it the presence of the ideal 
self in each of at which isohee the com¬ 
munal life possible) - and. throogh this, 
of each of the lesser commQni'ies to 
which be may happen to belong. In 
other words, he is loeing himself in the 
lives of otliets, and is (Ending his well¬ 
being. and there foie his happiness in 
doing so. But selMoss, with joy in the 
loss of self, is, in a word, htt." 


** The highest of sll senses is the rellgi* 
oai seDse. The religious sense is the 
well being of the eonl. Prom every 
point of view, then, and above all from 
that of Beligioo, the path of self-realisa¬ 
tion is seen to be tlie path of solvation. 

''Bui is it possible within the limits 
of one eortb life, to follow the i>ath of 
sel^reolisation lo its appointed goal ? 
Acd if not, will the path be contihned 
beyond that abrupt turn in it wfeich’ we 
call death ? Those who walk In the path 
of self-realisation and whose answering 
loyalty to nature is rew’orded by some 
measure of insight into her deeper laws, 
know that the goal of the poUi is far 
away. 

“The inference to be drawn from 
these signiheost facts is that the appa¬ 
rent limits of Moq'^ life ore not the real 
limits; that the one earth-life of which 
soch of Qs is conscions. far from being 
ihe whole of one's life, isbiit atinyfrag- 


juDC^on with the spiritual sterlity of 
the average non-Utopioa child (and 
man), pointe to the conclasion which the 
thinicers of the For East reached thou¬ 
sands of years ago,—that for the fall 
development of homon nature, a plural¬ 
ity of lives is needed. 

“There is one lesson which Utopia 
has tooght me. There is anothor which 
bod also has been anticipated by the 
(binkers of the Far East. If under 
exceptionally favourable conditions cer- 
tmnapiritoil and mental qualities are 
able to Uoesom freely in the space of a 
few years, wbidi under normal condi* 
^ons would remvn undeveloped during 
a life-time of seventy or ughty years, 
may we not infer that there is a director 
path to spiritual maturity than that 
which is ordinarily followed? May we 
not infer that there are ways of living, 
ways into which parents and teachers 
can lead the young, which, if faithfully 
foMowod. will allow the potencies of 
Man’s highsr nature to svolve them¬ 
selves with what we, with our limited 
experience, inuHt I'cgsrd os ahnormal 
celerity, and which will therefore 
shorten appreciably Man's journey to 
his goal. (This was the idea which ins-. . 
|nred the Founder of Buddhism, and led ^ 
him to formulate a scheme of life, in 
virtue of which he takes rank, u it ' 
•eenatoise. as the gi^teat moralist, 
that the world has ever known). 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


From the Calcutta University. 
HIS MAJESTY'S REPIY. 


r 
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CAtctrrA, Jah. 6. \ 

His Impcnal Majesty received to-day an j 
Address of welcome from the Calcittta Uni- ' 
versity at Covernmenl House. A liide be- 
fore 10*30 the I V) lows of tl’e Univeraity, ^ 
both ordinary and honorary, were conducted ' 
by the A.D.C, in waking, to the Throne 
rooiD a nd ranged on both sides of ih e Throne. 

the Hoft'ble Sir HarcoUrt * 


ment of it, one day in iu c\ cle of vc ai^., jese Included 

In the Hon'ble Sir Fleetwood WHsOn, 

the HoD*Me Sir Robert Carlyle, ihe Hon'ble 

Ko. XSIHI ' 

3k*X*r7 - . . 


Am. 
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ADDRESS OP WSLCOUB. 


f Saiyad AU Imam, the Hou’hle Sir ArcMale 
Earle. Sir Lawrence Jenkins,»ba Lord Piahop 
of Calcutta, the Advocate<Oeneral and Sir 
Gundass Bannerjee. About 200 registered 
graduates of the Calcutta University were 
f - given an opportunity to personally tender 
p homage to the King-Emperor and took their 
I seats in the marble hall facing the Throne 
r room. The Governor-General in Chancel- 
c let’s role preceded His Majesty and was 
f received by ' Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, the 
I Vke Chancellor of the University. Pre* 
i claely at 10*30 His Imperial Majesty attend* 
f ed by his Suite slowly walked into the 

I Throne and took hjs stand on ihedais, when 
the Viceroy’s Band plajad the Katlonal 
) Anthem, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, the Vice 
vhancelior, advanced and made his bow to 
L His Imperial Majesty and read an Address 
a of Welcome, of which the following Is a 
' summdry:— 

• The Address after welcoming Their Im- 
i perial Majealies referred to the inestimable 
advantage and blessing for which India was 
indebted to Iti connection with Great Britai 1 
a particularly the priceless treasures of medern 
Western knowledge and culture, literature 
and science. The Addreit gave expression 
* to the feeling of gratitude to Providence 
.for kind dispensation which had tied the 
* fates of India to those of Western country 
and to Rulers, who Initiated and adhered to 
|l the foresighted and sympathetic policy of 
^ public instruction and education, through 
the beneficent action of which the light of 
> modern knowledge was spreading through 
' the whole length and breadth of India. In 
: conclusion the Address, referring to duties 
and reaponaibilitiea of Indian Umversitiee 
p conclude as follows 

They realise that it is their duty not only 
* to promote and foster but also to guide and 
control (he country's advance on the par ha 
of enlightenment and knowledge and to pro* 
^ vide safeguards, as far as it I& in their power 
) 90 that the enthusiasm, which a suddan 
L widening of the intellectual horlson is apt to 
r engender in youthful minds, may not teiid 
i. to impair or weaken those great conservative 
’ forces, without the constant and silent action 
of which no nation can achieve true great¬ 
ness and well-being, the forces of respect fer 
: order, reverence for law and good custom, 
loyalty to establish authority. 

» The Kintf-Etaperor'e Reply. 

I Tbe address, which was enclosed in ^ 


handsome silver casket, was presented to 
His Imperial Majesty, who graciously 
accepting h made the following reply: 

I recall with pleasure the occasion on 
which six years ago I received from the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta the Honorary degree of 
a *'Doctor of Laws" and I am glad to have 
an opportunity to-day of showing my deep 
and earnest interest in the higher education 
of India. ]t is to the Universities Of India 
that I look to assist in that gradual union 
and fusion of the culture and aspiration of 
Europeans and Indians, on which the future 
well being of India so greatly depends, 1 
bave watched with sympathy of measures, 
that from time to time have been taken by 
the Univeisities of India to extend the scope 
and raise the standards of Instruction. Much 
remains to be duns. No imiversky is now a 
days complete, unless It is equipped with 
teaclifng faculties in all tiie more Isportanc 
branches of the sciences and the arts and un¬ 
less it provides ample opportunitlea for r^ 
search. You have to conserve the ancient 
isarnlng end aimulranecualy to put forward 
western science. You have also to build up 
character without which learning Is of little 
^'aIue. You say that you recongnisa your 
great res|>onsibili(ies. I bid you God speed 
in the work that is before you. Let your 
ideals be high and your efforts to pursue them 
unceasing, and under Providence you will 
succeed. Six years ago I sent from England 
to India a n>ssssge of s)mpaihy. To-day in 
India I give to India the watch word of hope. 
On every side I trace the signs and stirrings 
of new life. Education has given you hope, 
and through better and higher education you 
will build up higher and better hopes. Tbe 
announcement was made at Delhi by my 
command that my Goveroor-General-in* 
Council will allot iar^ sums for the expansion 
and improvement of education In India. It 
Is my wish that there may be apread over tbe 
land a net work of schools and colleges, 
from which will go forth loyal and manly 
and useful citIrens able to hold their own in¬ 
dustries and agriculture and all the vocations 
in life, and it is my wish too that tbe homes 
of Riy Indian subjects ensy be brightened and 
their labour sweetened by the spread o( 
knowledge with all that follows in its iraHi, 
a higher level of thought, of comfort and o< 
health. It is through education that my wiab 


will be fulbU^ aod Use cauft oCodocwci^iB 
lodU* will ever be very banfS» 
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I’Ute UAUA-boDai TUB I/UITEU bU^bUlST WoliUj. 


!^ is gratifying to m« to be assured of your 
cJevoiiou to myself and to my house, 
of your desire to strengthen the bonds 
of union between Great Britain and India 
sod of YOur appreciation of tbe advan* 
tages which you enjoy under British Rule. 
I Diank you lor yOur loyal and iluliful 
Address. 


Our London Letter. 


Uouclon, iutli Ueu. lull 

NutvH i’ohuUcmI 1101*0 on tho Idth of thu 
rovoi’HtI ut British Policy in India an 
inuukiiiicd by the Jving-li)in|Ki'ur tit tho 
JJelhi Durbui*. Xliu Hunuunceiu^nC in 
Houboa uf Pni liuijioiitci’oiitcd iii>rofound 
KonMatiou. The I’u&djuatmont ol tlio 
X^artitiuu of Dongu) nvuh i\ gi’out blow to 
Lord Cui*u>n, but botit ho itnd Loi‘d 
J janadowne who wdi*6 ox-viocroyu wore 
both reticent abotit criticising the notion 
of Iho ICing while he ia atill in India. 
Ho later os tbQrc^Yill be u full discuuHion 
in the HouucA of Parliament. The 
tranafei* of the capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi and the contemplated reforms 
were apeken cf u "changes of the 
utJiJOKt gravity iit the <,4ovcn’nuiont of 
India'' by the luudcrof the conaemtivu 
Party Mr. Don nr I»aw, While thn 
Liberal papera are of unitniiuoua opinion 
that the ohungeA \vill be for ultimate 
good, tlie eonaevvative papciu are scepti' 
ual of tlie good effect they will produce. 
The “Daily Tclcgiapli ' Hay's " wo imwt 
face tiic fact that this result, “ namely 
the JovciHal of the partition, "will be 
irgardcd by all acctiocu in Tndiu ub u 
dcfori'ed Hurrendor to a^tation." lint 
the “ Tiiue« os usual, eciucs out with a 
jnoet stateeiuan'hke article. '* The whole 
of the great admimstiative sebetno out* 
lined in His Majesty’s ProcUiuatlon 
appears, indeed to have keen so carefully 
thought out And to be so well balanced 
tliat it will, we loel confident, successful* 
)y stand the te%t of that close scrutiny 


which awaits It in liotb Houses of Pariia- 
luont. When tiie people of India have 
had time to grasp the full beariogs of an 
aanouncomeht that to them will for 
over carry the impress of a great and 
solemn oceoeion, unique in the annals of 
Asia, they will recognise in it, we 
boliuvo A meuHuro of constructive states- 
juanahip worthy to be promulgated fixjm 
the li[}S of the Hove 1 * 0 ign himself." The 
J^eiigali papers, from the reports that 
leach here are silent on tlic change of 
Capital, while they urc jubilant over the 
partition, while tho " lingllnhmau ” 
strongly uritlciscs the duiiaionit. Tho 
journal declares that they mcall tho 
QXtrnvagAutcH of Mognl civilisation. 
After tho glamour of tho DurUn* has 
there will arise cold critioiHm 
and it romaiim to be scon how far tho 
degrading of Calcutta will be juntilicd. 
If thciuillioiiHof ^jounds that the chungu 
of capital will cost, were siKAit on Educa¬ 
tion ill India, what a IcHuon it would bo. 
h'ix>m an ndministx'ativu point, it is 
coiuideied that the new Capita! will 1;o 
tho centre of India: ond as each I’ruvinco 
will gradually become Hcif governing, 
Delhi will diuw the dilTuicnt statue 
together and will pass on to tho futui*o, 
its greatness which dates from the time 
of tho Maiiabhai ata. Them is no doubt, 
that the rising nationalisn) of the IiuliunH 
has ctincjiiered at lust, and Xing (rcorgo 
V, Inui laid tlie foundation of the luUiro 
Indian Kmpiixj not on anus and might 
blit on tho putrioti^iu and love of " the 
Indian “ people. However much some 
may sneer at the iicnguli Idabn, it is 
cjiiiLe clear that it is their demaJid for 
justice to be done to Indiu, that Iisb 
cleared tho way fur tUc refonus. 

The English papore aro still very 
reserved a»ut couiiuenting on the 
changes, but fi*om the general impression 
there is a feeling of disappointineDt, 
The " Tinjes " says " It ia probable that 
the factor which will decide the inafter is 
the cooimoua reverence felt everywhere 
for the peiaon of the King-Emperor and 
the desire to obey his wishes," In 


OL'U LuNbOlf UfiTTE&. 




&Dci«nt times, spots where giest Eus* 
p^rors held religious or regsl ceremonies 
bec&use sacred in the eyes o£ the people 
and gave birth to royal capitals, but at 
the present day when commercial enter¬ 
prise and pi'oitimity to the sea decides 
on the importance of a capitul, it is 
<{ue6tiouable whether a capital mode 
even by a lioyc) decree, will become tlic 
real cu^htal, unless other coiuHtioits ate 
favourable. To yon in Ceylon, the change 
of oil fncliiur capital means nothing I but 
a ito} al decree commiuiding ivfurms in 
education ell over India would have been 
N\'clcoiucd u» a real aud tangible boon 
i lot only to i n d i a b ut to t] m A bi at ic world. 
iCnglish people ai’o under Iho iiupression 
that thu Oriental a arc very fond of 
splendour, luid that everything which 
pi'oduccK su ud'cct on the i magi nation 
lias the greatest inttueucc on tho Asiatic 
mind, iiut how untrue this is shown 
by the fact that in I Delia and Ceylon 
udJ the Kast generally tho personages 
best remembered by t>ostority arc not 
tho groat con<]uciorH or tbc giestCKt 
warriors but the spiritual teachers and 
those who have added Ui the sum ct 
hiunaii bappiuesH. Tlis oriental is ut 
tbo bottom a philosuplior, and where 
uncon tail! mated by external inlUrences, 
iuvariubly socks happiness In tlie roli- 
gioiis life. K it wci'u Uiit for this, tho 
peasiintry in tho Mast would be xccthing 
m disconU'iil. Thu only ultima to hopu 
fur India and < uybn is this under cur¬ 
rent of i'cligi<jus belief, w’hich though it 
may be suppressed for generations, 
invariably rises to the suiface when the 
cunditions ncccsRQvy for it come into 
existence. 


The next volume of Mr Nfurray's " Wij- 
dooi of tlie Ea&t *’ srrjL's will cunlsiti a group 
of Ifgende telling tKu story of King Aseka’e 
life and illustrating thctruilis of InsrHiglon. 
The legenee, one of which has been truly 
called (he "Phaedra of the East/'have been 
translated by Miss Winifred Siephensfrom 
Eugene Humours “ Introduction au Boud- 
dhisme Indien." Miss Stephens ha«. also 
written a short introduction. 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Tee a6TB Session. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

BY 

PANDIT BIS HAN NAP AY AN DHAP. 


(Continued from cur 
“ Various circumstances'’ says the 
despatch "have forced upon us the 
conviction chit the bitterness of feeling 
engendered by i)^e partition of Bengal 
is very widespread and unyielding;" 

" that the resentment among the 
Bengalis in both provinces of Bengal 

.it as strong as ever": that though 

the opposition to the partition was a( first 
baaed mainly on sentimental grounds, yet 
since the enlargement of (he Legislative 
Councils on a representative basis the 
grievence of the Bengalis " has become 
much more real .\nd tangible and la likely to 
increase instead of to diminish." Every 
cne with nny true desire for the peace and 
prosperity of this country mull wish to find 
some manner of appeasement if It Is In any 
way possible to do so." Among the many ' 
evils of iho partition, Lord Hardinge^ 
Oovernment point out, one Is "that it is, Ja 
part at any rate, responsible for the growing 
estrangement which has now unfortunately 
assumed a very serious character ia many 
parts of the country between Hindus and 
MAlmmedans." Recognising these striOB* 
evils Lord Hardinge’s Government recom¬ 
mended to the Secretary of State the 
annulment of the Bengal partltloii, end so it 
has come to pass that our iiios: gracious 
Sovereign on the advice of the two disHa- 
guishud and generous hearted stalesnteo 
who arc at the head of the Indian adnitiia- 
tratlon has reversed that measure and la 
place of that, given the Bengalis a united 
Presidency under a Governor la CoaocO, t 
boon for which not only Bengal bat the 
whole of India is most deeply grateful to 
his Majesty; for the cause of Bengal Is Che 
cause of ell India and its triumph marks the 
triumph of the claims of justice over titoae 
of prestige and will go far to strengtheo our 
faith in the ei 5 cacy of cooseiiottooal ag> 
latlon, carried on'ln a loyal aad Lav-abtdhig . 
spirit, under Bririsb rule. Bengal waged a * 
b^ave struggle agarnsi a great army,' and H ' 
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has won a great victory. The victory la 
due to (he juatice and nghreousneas of our 
rulers* but it is also due to the heroic 
courage and self sacrifice of those sclfiess 
and patriotic leaders whc* through aU the 
storm that raged round them and the clouds 
of sorrow and suffering that darkened their 
path, 

Saw the distant gates of Eden gleam 
And did not dream it was a dream,*' 
but retained their undying faith in tbelr 
cause and an inmovable trust in British 
justice, have at last succeeded in the most 
momentous .conititJiiooal struggle of modern 
India, and have thereby set an inspiring 
example to the whole nation, 

THE CHAKGE OF CAPITAL. 

The transfer of the political capital of the 
Government of India from Calcutta to Delhi 
J$ an announcement even more striking and 
more far*reachir>g fn in effects upon our 
national fortunes. Delhi is the eternal city 
of Hindustan «nd Is associated with the 
most gloHcua and romantic memories of 
both the Hindu and Maboreedin times, and 
the high honour which hai been conferred 
upon it by our King Emperor will be most 
deeply appreciated by millions of his sub* 
jecia, Calcutta will not lose Its Importance, 
for that Ilea In the wealth, culture and 
public spirit of its people, who will retain 
their eminent position In future as befits 
their remarkable qualities, while a new life 
will spring up in the ancient and historic 
city of Delhi. And great and noble as are 
the monuments of her past splendour, yet 
greater and nobler monuments will arise, 
not to dim but to add to that splendour, by 
aiiociating It with the bounty and bens' 
ficence of one of tbe noblest sovereigns that 
hlitoHc India has ever known. 

Gentlemen, in mental and moral endow¬ 
ments, the people of Upper India are not 
inferior to the people of any other Indian 
province; but the social and politics! con- 
ditiosa obtaining there have in a great 
meaaure tended to obstruct their progress, 
and some years will elapse before we can 
expect to see that public life there which 
ve see In our Presidency towns. For some 
years, undoubtedly, the new capital will not 
be able to show tbat political activity for 
which Calcutta is Justly famous, and its 
public opinion cannot perhaps carry any¬ 
thing like the same weight, but wh^n it 
b^Opies the seat of the Supreme Gove'n- 


meet, aud new institutions arise there, as in 
eourse of time they must, and men from 
the four quarters o/ tbe globe are drawn to 
it for business or pleasure, and it becomes 
tlie theatre of^ important political actions, a 
new spirit will arise among Us iuhabltaots, 
which spreading beyond its limits will carry 
its contagion to the Punjab on the one side 
and the Uuiied Provinces on the other, and 
ni.iy, as the years roll l>y. be expected to 
send a*vivifying thrill through the veins of 
the feudal sjstem of tbe Indian States. 
A great future lies before Delhi, end 
through her inAuence, before the whole of 
Upper India ; and it le my Arm belief that 
the cause of Indiao nationaliam which owes 
to much to the people of Bengal, will gain, 
not lose, by the establish men t of conditions 
under which the Hindustanis and the Punja* 
bis will be Induced to shake off (heir sloth 
and enter with zest and vigour in the larger, 
wider, and more stirring life the new 
times. 

NEW LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR¬ 
SHIP AND EXECUTIVE 
COUNCILS. 

As a necessary consequence of the 
momentous changes to which I have just 
referred, Behar, with Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa, has been given a Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor with an Executive Council and a Legis¬ 
lative Council, which if a most wise and 
most generous concession to tbe best public 
opinion of that Important and rising pro¬ 
vince, and has been hailed with gratitude 
throughout all India. Indeed in that con¬ 
cession the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and the Central Provinces delect a happy 
augury for their own future. Self-Govern¬ 
ment on a wider, more popular and more 
independent basis is the chief-note of the 
Royal boons ; Lord Hardjnge*s libers! and 
broati-rolnded statesmanship is the surest 
pledge and guarantee that tbe policy of 
autonomy will be pursued in every province 
and tbat Executive and Legislative Councils 
will be set up where they do not exist at 
present. The Centra! Provinces cannot 
remain long without a Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Council, nor the Punjab without an 
Executive Council. The claim of the Uni¬ 
ted Provinces to have sn Executive Council 
is so strong sod has been so persistently 
urged by the unanimous voice of tbe people, 
that but for the present Lieutensnt-Gover- 
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nor who apparently favours a more tutocra< 
tic and less constitutional system of Govern¬ 
ment, it would have been conceded Ion; a^o. 
But it is reasonable to hope that it will be 
conceded before long under a new and 
UberaUminded Lieutenant Governor. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
BUREAUCRACY. 

Having said this much, I srill not be mts- 
understo^ when I venture to point out tbat 
like many human institutions it hat its de* 
fects and shurtcomings^which are neither 
few nor slight—which it is well for its own 
aske as well as for ours that it should try to 
remove, and that it is the e^ual duty of both 
Indiana and Englishmen to work and strive 
. together for their removal. So far as it rests 
with Indians to discharge that great duty, it 
is done by the Congress by its bumble but 
earnest endeavours. For the last 26 years it 
has been telling tt'e people what they owe 
to the British government, and the British 
Government what it might do to make iis 
rule even more beneficent than it is. But by 
a strange perversity of fate this organisilion 
—nationil in its composition and loyal aiwS 
patHotic in its altus'~has been maligned mis- 
repiesented, abused and ridiculed. The Eu¬ 
ropean community—ofRcial and non-offlcial 
—boycotted the Congress from the begin¬ 
ning, the Anglo-Indian press made it a tai get 
for its scorn and contumely; and it was 
after it had passed through many ordeals 
and weatherea many storms, that Lord Kar- 
dinge's wise statemanship extended to it that 
friendly and s. mpathetk reception whkh it 
ought to have received a quarter of a century 
ago. 

A new India has, however, arisen under 
the impact of western influences. We have 
learnt western modes of thought, western 
conceptions of liberty, western ideals of Go¬ 
vernment ; a wholesome discontent with the 
existing order of things bas sprung up and a 
perfecily just dissatisfaction with many poli¬ 
tical evils and disabilities whkb are a relk 
of the past and are discordant with the needs 
and aspirations of the present. 

The root-cause of most of our misfortunes, 
which if not corrected forebodes serious dis¬ 
asters m the future, is the growth of an un¬ 
sympathetic and liberal spirit. Xo the 
bureaucracy towards the new-born hopes aod 
ideals of the Indian people. While a new 
India has gradually been rising up. tbat 
Spirit too has been growing, and so the cn- 


tkal wtuation bas arlaen : on the one hand 
the educated classes, filled with new know¬ 
ledge and conscious o( new political rights 
but hampered by tbe bars and fetters of a 
system perhaps good enough for other days 
but now obsolete : on the other, the bureau¬ 
cracy with iu vested interests, its domineering 
habits, its old traditions of obsolete and un¬ 
questioned authority, suspicious of know¬ 
ledge and aveise to innovation like every 
close corporation, cut off from the people by 
its racial ezdasiveaess, and wedded to a 
paternal system of Government under which 
it has so long enjoyed power and pelf but 
whkh ts discordant with the more liberal 
ideals of the present day. 

The champions of the bure ucracy stoutly 
contest this statement and say, as Mr.Chirol 
does, that '*lhe contrary is the case, for to 
him (tbe Anglo-Indian Civilian) belongs the 
credit of almost every meaaute passed during 
the bet 50 years fof the benefit of the Indian 
masses, and pasted frequently in the teeth 
of vehement opposition from the Indian 
polhktsn.” arid that he has always been 
syreoatbeik in deeUng with the larger prob¬ 
lems* of Indian statesmanship. There Is just 
that half-truth in (his statement which so 
earily deceives the unwary. Undoubtedly 
Anglo-lisdian officials hive done great things 
for (he people, undoubtedly some of them 
have been large hearted and far seeing states¬ 
men. But the history of the last 25 or 30 
years shows that, leaving out a few noble 
exceptions, as a btxly they have not been in 
sympathy with (be new aspirations, of edu¬ 
cate India, which owes few of its pdhictl 
rights to their initiative and support. In Lord 
Rtpoo's time they opposed the ilbert Bill 
which was introduced to establish some 
equality of criminal law as between Indians 
and Englishmen. They opposed hie measure 
of local Self-Government, and although it 
was passed, yet they have succeeded (as 
Lord Morley acknowledged) in making it 
more or leia ineffectual down to the present 
day. In Lord Dufferin*s time the Congrett 
was started aod (beir hostility to it has been 
notorious. Lord Laosdowne accepted tbe 
Indiao Councils Act of 1892. because it was 
a too cautious measure aud the bnreaucracy 
was unaffected by it* Lord Elgin proved a 
weak Viceroy and tbe reactionary tendencies 
of the bureaucracy began to manifest tbeia- 
aelves in a variety of ways. Lord Curom 
adopted a frankly narrow and autocratic 
poli^ and was heartily supported by ^ 
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bur«aueracy. Hii educational policy dealt a 
severe blow to our higher education and the 
bureaucracy blessed liim. He finiued public 
opinion, treated the educated classes with 
marked contempt, proudly declared that he 
waa opposed to all political concesiions, 
treated the Queen's Proclamation sa "an 
impossible chaner," snd he was praised. In 
order to break up the solidarity of the 
Bangali race, and of ihe luoit active and 
Intelligent lectiona of His Majesty's Indian 
subjects, he divided the pariiiien scheme, in 
which he waa most loyally supported by the 
bureaucracy* That fateful measure shook 
ell India and was not a little responsible for 
so many of our recent uhaforiunes. But 
when even Lord Curzon atierupted once cr 
twice to deal out even*handed justice between 
Indians and Englishmen, the Anglo-Indian 
communiiy-^olbcial and non*o0icial—be* 
came indignant and he was made to feci his 
indiscretion. 'His lule created that lituation 
which Lord Mcdey and Lord Minto had to 
face. Did the bureaucracy suggest that 
policy of reform with which these two states- 
men act about to allay ll.e dlsonient which 
the preceding adaiiolstration had created or 
intensified ? Ko; their advice was coercion 
not coucilation. But Lord Minto realised 
the real nature of the Indian discontent and 
in Lord Moricy he found even a more tho¬ 
rough going reformer than himself. The 
bureaucracy if not actively hostile were 
certainly cool in the matter. The first draft 
ache me published by the Goveroment of 
India was iheir handiwork and was at once 
condemned by the whole of Indian public. 
Lord Motley transformed It into a more 
liberal and popular scheme, the bureaucracy 
mangled and mutilated it. The point how¬ 
ever, is that the policy of reform did not 
originate with them ; on the contrary it waa 
opposed by thetfi. Sven the President of 
that eatremely loysl body, the Muslim 
League, was constrained to say at I^agpur 
tlial... .there can be little doubt that had 
Lord Morley relied chiefly on officia! tourcee 
of information, and lacked at Indian affairs 
through official glasses only, we should in all 
probebility have been landed in a terrible 
mess, it not actual disaster." But when 
Lords Morley and Minto were, under the 
pressure of certain circumstances, led to 
enterk upon coercion, the bureaucracy 
supported them moat heartily and cried for 
more coercion. The Mullim League found 
tvery tocouragement to act as a counter^ 


poise to the national movement and virtually 
forced Lord Morley to introduce communal ' 
reprcseni.itinn on the separatist principle Into 
the Legislniive Councils. It was not the 
btiieaucracy who suggested the appointment 
of Indians to tlte Governor-General’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council and the India Council. They 
are still opposed to our admission to tha 
higher grades of the public seivice, nnd our 
locil Governmenis have already expressed 
tbclr diepproval of free and ccntpiilsory 
primary education for India. V/hen on the 
occurrence of certain abominable crimes, the , 
cry for'martial law and no damned nonsen e' 
arose in India, it waa Lord Morley and not 
the bureaucracy who first called upon the 
Government'to rally the mi derates’ to its 
side; Lord Mime and not the body of the 
Civil Service who at once realised ihe legiii- 
mate character of Indian unrest and decided . 
to meet I by mcs&urcs of reform and conci¬ 
liation. When the Calcutta High Court 
vindicated British justice in certain important 
political cases, the cfhcials bccarrc restive 
and the note of alarm was soum in the 
Anglc-lndian press. When Lord Hardinge 
passed the Seditious Meetings Act, against 4 | 
the best opinion of the country, he was 
heartily applauded by the Anglo-Indian ; 
but when like a wise and far-seeing ruler, he 
relaxed the policy of coercion and put a stop 
to wholesale political prcsccutions, they be¬ 
gan to Eurpect his wisdom and firmness and . 
the 7 /me$ cair.e out wi:h its warnings ard 
admonKions in the cause of law and ord<r. 

And now that Lord Hardinge'a GovemmerC 
have made "a pronouncement cne of lh« 
most weighty decisions ever taken since the 
esiablishmcnt of Briliih Rule in India/' a 
bold stroke of statesmanship which would 
give unprecedented satisfaction and will for 
ever auoctste to unique an event aa the visit 
of the reigning Sovereign to his Indian domi- • 
nions wub a new ere in the history of India, 
the A ng Ic. 1 nd ian com m u n it y are pouring i h e 
vitriols of their wrath in the most undigni¬ 
fied ntanner upon the devoiecl heads of our 
good Secretary of State and Viteroy. 

1 am snrry to have to say all this apinst 
a body of knglishmen whose ability, honesty 
and high sense of duty we all gladly icknow- 
ledge, but when exaggerated claims are 
mactecn their behalf, with the deliberate 
intent of disparaging the educated classes, it 
i» necessary that tha tnilh most be spoken ^ 
out. And the truth ts that a general distrust ^ 
of the educated classes and an utter disregard . « 
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of tlieir opinions have unfui luiiately becotno 
the characteristic marks of AnglC'lndia. 

The educated classes speak out and criti¬ 
cise Government measures freely and rbeir 

• views are said to be selfish and at variance 
with the ioterests and seiitioienls of the 
general population. Tl^e masses are silent 
and their silence Is supposed to show their 
contentment with their lot and with every 
thing that the Government does. This is a 
famOiar method of disposing of opponents of 
an unpopular system. A Governor who like 

^ Lord Curron, does not want to make auy re¬ 
forms, says I “I am frir the s/leot masses 
u^hom nobody represents except myself; (he 
educated arc a selfish lot and do not under- 
stand their countrymen.’' But there is 
anotlier view which also deserves some coiw 
tidcration. The clamour of the educated 
classes means that those who are miclMgent 
enough tu understand British rule or discon¬ 
tented with many of its acts, while those 
who are silent—are quite contented, if you 
will—arc the ignorant masses. Surely a 
civilised Government has no reason to feel 
proud of this. Seeking refuge in theconteut- 
laent of igiioraocu from the attacks of know, 
ledge an<l intelligence is surely not an envi¬ 
able position for (he British Government to 
he placed in. To disparage the educated 
classes is to discredit western civilization 
and to cast an unmerited suspicion upon the 
> real justification of British Rule in India. 
The policy of distrust of the educated classes 
and antipathy to the new aspirations is res¬ 
ponsible for the recent press logislation and 
other coercive measures. 

It is true that Lord Minlo came at a time 
wlien India was seething with unrest, due 
( partly to general causes and partly to the 
UQSympatbeiie and reactionary policy of 
^ Lord CuTZon. He sovred the wind and Lord 
Mlnto had to reap the whirl wind. The unrest 
in some parts of Bengal and some other 
provinces took the form of anarchical crimes 
and sedition, and it became the duty of the 
Government tc suppress it with a strong 
, hand. So far it had the support of every 

* sensible Indian; but its hands were forced by 
' the panic-stricken Anglo-Indian community, 

' and both Lord Morley and Lord hfinto,while 
^ busy on the one hand with framing reform 
I measures to allay public discontent, inau- 
I guraied on the other hand a policy of coer- 
I cion. The roost loyal of their Indian sup¬ 
porters protested ugaiusi it but in vaim. 


seeporlalions without trials, prosecutions for 
Ddition, ordinances for the suppression of 
public meetings, prosecutions of schoolboys 
for their follies, became the order of the day. 
In justice to Lords Morley and Mlnto it must 
be said that at first tliey were slow to move 
and when Sir Bamfyide Fuller inristed upon 
establishing a reign of terror in East Bengal, 
he had to go. But the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity grew impatient I and the cry for re- 
jiivsslvc measures became stronger than be¬ 
fore- Lord Minlo'8 Governiacnt set about 
suppressing seditious crimes by two loethods 
—first, by passing I’epressive laws to,curtail 
the liberty of the press and of public meet¬ 
ings; aud secondly, by invoking the help and 
co-opcralion of Indian Clilefs. The wise 
advise *lo rally the moderates’ was forgotten 
and (hu Government instead of listening to 
such appeals as were made tu tliciu by 
Dr. Rash Bcliari Ghosh and Mr.Gukhale in the 
luiperial Council turned to chose wlio as a 
class are not noted for liberal political senti* 
men Is. The sight of the Government of 
India turning to Indian Cliiefs for help in 
restoring peace and order in India by gagging 
the press and suppressing public meetings 
and deporting men without trial remiuds me 
of a story al^ut 2>t. Simon, the founder of 3 
school of socialism, as to how he preferred 
himself in marriage to Madame de Stael He 
sard “Madam you aie the most extraordinary 
woman iu the world. ’ I am the most extra¬ 
ordinary man. Between us, we should, oo 
doubt, make a child more extraordinary 
still.” So probably thought the Government 
of India when it proposed to Indian Chiefs 
to unite with it and by this happy union to 
pi'oduce some policy better than the unaided 
brains of either of the parties could produce. 
But when the Government of India waa 
eager to deviae representative measures to 
put down Indian uurest, the late Nizam 
wrote a letter to X-ord Hints, which must 
have caused deep searchings of the Anglo- 
Indian heart and which coming from an 
Indian Prince to an English Viceroy is cer* 
(ainJy one of the most remarkable documents 
of our lime- On the point how the so-called 
sedition was to be combated the late Hizam 
said : 

"The experience ttui I have acquirld 
within the last years In ruling tny State 
encourages me to venture upon a few obser¬ 
vations which ] trust will be accepted in the 
spirit in which they are offered. I have 
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already t«ld that my subject are, as a rule, 
contented^ peaceful and law^bldjo^. Fnr 
(his blesaing 1 have to (hank my anceatora. 
They were singularly free front all religioas 
and social prejudices. Their wisdom and 
foresight induced them (o employ Hindus 
end Mahomedansi Europeans and Partis 
alike, Iti carrying on the admioUcraiioo and 
(hey reposed entire confidence io ibetr offi¬ 
cers, whnLevcr religion, nee, seci, or creed 

they belonged to.It is in a great 

measure to (his policy (bat 1 utlribuie (he 
contentment and well-being of my doml- 
nions." 

The Oovvinruvnt, howerer, was bent 
U]Km a ciltfereut course at that time and 
udupteU u scries uf repressive measures. An 
old Bengal Regulation was uitcanhed under 
which a nunilKT of persons were deported 
witliout trial A stringent Press Act was 
passed last year. The late Sir Herbert 
Risley who was in charge of rbe measures 
explained to the Council what he meant by 

sedition " in India. According to him, to 
say that ** the Government is foreign sod 
therefore selfish " i that '* it drains the 
country of its wealth and has impoverished 
the people that " it allows Indians to be 
Ill-treated In British colonies'*: that it 
Uvlei heavy tarsi and spends them on (he 
army ’*.. .**payt high salaries to Englishmen 
and employs Indians only in the srorit paid 
posts is sedition. 

His statement is estreoielymtemting, for 
I fully believe It represents the views of 
Buropeaiii in this country: end a good many 
Anglo-Indian Magistrates would be toa glad 
to interpret sedition ” in the spirit of that 
ihikmcDt. ICven as it Is. tlie Act ufTcctvd 
for the w.irsc a largu number of Indian 
papers, good, bad, and indifferent; and per¬ 
haps all live with the sword of Damuclcs 
hangiog over their hea^. The Executive 
has obtained a direct bold over the press, 
because it can dcmaiMl heavy security from 
any paper, ntui from this order there is no 
appeal to a court of law. If this is not 
discouraging free eriticisn I do not know 
what is. It may be that good papers have 
no fear; but ibu existence of a bed law is a 
standing menace to all, few it is the executive 
which sets the criterion of jouroalistSc good¬ 
ness. We cao UDderscand why the Anglo- 
Indian press and the Anglo-Iodiaa comma- 
nily supported the Press Acl. They know 
that they sns ^uite safe^ they may abuse us 


to their heart’s content, remind us of the 
tiger quaJhes ” of the ruling race, call Lord 
Morley and accomplice of the Murderer of 
Mr. Asbe; but they know that no Goveroor 
will have the cemerity to call them to 
account for ibeir conduct. Let the Anglq^ 
Jodiao papers be treated under the ^reas 
Act as the Indian papers are treated, aod It 
ie my firm belief that either (heir vioTant 
writing against Indians will stop or the Act 
itself will cease to exist. Talk of Indian 
)oumalisu spreading aeditiou, why, If I were 
an enemy of BrUisb Rule, I would hot write 
a line of my own, but translate articles frttn 
our Anglo-Indian papers and spread them 
broadcast among the people. There li no 
more potent cause of the strained relations 
between the rulers and the ruled than the 
growing sense in the Indian people that they 
are abused by a section of ilie Anglo-Indian 
Press and yet the Government would not 
take any notice of their writings. Wilt a 
suteman ever oriae who will have the cour¬ 
age to put a stop to this evil ? 

The Seditious Meetings Act Is of u piece 
with tlie Press Act. If you gag the press, 
you c«nMt let free the platform. It was 
first passed as a temporary measure when 
s^itioo was said to be at Its height in this 
country. In tbe beginnlog of this year the 
close of wh)cb was to witness the King's 
visit, it was placed permanently upon the 
Statute-book. Like thePresi Act, It was 
oj^soaed by Indian opinion and by tome of 
tbe Impest] Council. Uut it was passed 
and the only ibing that can be said f r it Is 
that Lord Hardiiige's Govemmeni huvd 
removed some of Its most objcctionablv 
features uikI kept U in ubeyanU*. But the 
measure is on (Irt Stalute-h^k and we can¬ 
not expect to have a'ways a Lord Hardhige 
al tbe helm of the Government. Even id 
conslitultonally governed countries It is tlie 
tendency of the executive lo encroach upon 
the province of tbe judiciary; In a country 
governed as India is tf e executive ie always 
suspicious of every power not held directly 
from itself and not amenable to its arbitrary 
control. The weapons have been forgedTof 
the suppression of public opinion and’are in 
the aneoal of tbe Ctovnmment of India. As 
soon as we have a Viceroy who is not SO 
wise and liberal-minded as the' preset 
V^oy, aod tf at the same time we b'appeiT 
to ba^ a < 3 ons«vative Government* in* 
England, rest sssuxed we shslk feel tbe full 
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^ eff^t of those weapons. This point 1$ 
worthy of the considerntton of the English 
people. For In the iast resort it ie the 
British democracy whose servant (he Indian 
, Government Is uod for whose wise or unwise 
actions it is res]>onsib]e. 

But it cannot properly supervise the work 
of its agents, if it U not* kept well in fern ed 
of the real facts of the situation, ^t has 
channels enough through which it can receive 
official information, but the people's view of 
^ public questions it can have only through 
the agency of the pivss and the platform. 
If these avenues are closed to it, It is deprived 
of all power to exercise any wise and intelli* 
gent control over the Government here. 
And no greater calamity can hefali India 
^ than (bat the check now exercised by British 
demoernry through its Parliament over oiir 
affairs, shouhl he slackened or removed. 
No one recognises thia truth more fully ihnn 
Lord Moiley, aiul yet he Is as much res* 
ponsible for the repressive measures of our 
day as any one connected with the Govern* 
meat of India. He has In many respects 
been the greatest Indian Secretary of State, 
*' but the stain of the policy of repression will 
remain upon his otherwise glorious and 
beneAcent administration. 

COaNCIt REGULATIONS. 

^ut in spite of all these repressive mea¬ 
sures there are signs on the horison to show 
that our rulers are beginning to be alive to the 
needs and requirements of the new India, 
and .the following remarkable passage In 
Lor^ Hardinge's great despatch foreshadows 
some most intportant changes on popular 
lltipa wluch wu niuy. expect to lukv place hi 
the. existing systenu— 

Yet the country will have to be satisfied 
^ and the question will be how this devolution 
of power can be conceded v/ithont impairing 
the supreme authority of the Qovemo> 
General In Council. The only possible 
solution of the difficulty would appear to be 
gradually to give the province a larger 
measure of seIf*government until at last 
kidbi .would consist of a number of adminis- 
trattona, autonomoua Ixi all provincial affairs, 
with the Government of India above them 
ar^ poesessing power to interfere in case of 
reiigoverrunent: but ordinarily res'nccing 
the .functions to matters of Imperial concern, 
^ l^ielntbe spirit of the above passage 
^ that the following criticism on the Council 


Regulations are offered, The benefits of 
the reforms associated with the name of 
Lords Morley and Minio are, to my mind, 
quite obvious, and I, for one, can never 
bring mvsslf to agree with those who mini, 
mise their Imporlance or their beneficence. 
Comiw 1*0 the old and new Councils in point 
of (he proportions of Indian meml>ers. the 
recognition of the elective principle, and 
their functions: and the great Tstep forward 
whicii has been taken becomes jt once 
apparent. The reforms are incomplete and 
in m my respects are defective, and can 
never he considered final; but thev are sub¬ 
stantial, and our tlncerest gratitude is due 
(0 tlieir authors. Our present complaint is 
againHt the Reguhtions framed under the 
new Councils Act. which are extremely 
faulty, and in some impnrtenc respects 
defeat the object of th.at Act, Lord Minto’s 
Government made a great mlsiave in not 
consulting the public at the time of framing 
the Regulations. The Act w.is hailed with 

B by the whole Indian people, hut the 
gu fat ions courted a wide sprc.id tllsap. 
poimment. Lord Minin declared iiiat the 
Regulations were tentative and would bo 
amended in the light of ex]*vrkncc. 

Rut the Government of Indl.Vs announce¬ 
ment made the other day that no substantial 
amendment of the Regulations was contem-. 
plated has Ailed the public mind with disap¬ 
pointment, If the announcement was in-, 
tcndc<l to close all discussion of th? 
question of amending the Regulations 
for the time being, then it is one against 
which this Congress will be perfectly justi¬ 
fied in untcring its rcepvcllul hut must 
cmiibutic protest; fur the Kcgulatiuiis arc 
full of such glsiiug rlefecti as amount to 
positive injustice to large classes of his 
hf&jesty’a Indian subjects, defects which 
are calculated to turn the elect ive principle 
into a mockery and liie enlarged runctlons 
into an llUision, which mar the beneficence 
of a gi’cat concession, .and will, if not speedi¬ 
ly corrected, prove detrimental to the best 
interests of the Government itself. But 
since tiiere is to be a territorial redistribu¬ 
tion necessitating a substantial modification 
of (he Regulations, 1 trust that the occasion 
will be utilised by the Government to remove 
at least the more aei lous of their defects. 
A;td in this hope I now Invite your attention 
to a brief examination of some of their most 
objectionable features, 
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F'lrnt, n» to the prlnctpa) of communAl 
reprcMnUtion. That it it an Innovation in 
the* governmentat system vitl, I hope, he 
readily admitted. But for the purp^ of 
my argument, 1 assume its exps^icocy 
under the present state of things tod cot^ 
tend only against the coethod of its applka* 
tion. India is unfortuaaiely split up into 
many conmunUies, each of which is entitled 
to its proper share of representation and no 
saosible man has ever disputed this claim. 
But to secure representation In the Councils 
to every imporiant community by a general 
electorate is one thiog, and to secure it by 
its own communal and exclusive suffrage is 
quite another. White the* former is a uni' 
Tying agency which enal^ei men of each 
community to co>opente with those of 
others in the common interests of the whole 
country, the latter Is a dislategratlng agency 
by which national interests come to claim 
the first regard of every member and those 
diOlcultiesand troubles arise which we nctice 
in respect of (he sepante representatlOD of 
Mahomodana and landlords. 

I shall take up the Mahomedan case first. 
This it a delicate questioo, but those who 
know me will, 1 ho^, need no special assur¬ 
ance from ms bow deep srxl sincere is my 
regard for the great Mahomedan community ; 
how much 1 regret the feelings of estrange¬ 
ment which have sprung up between the two 
communities in recent years, for believing 
as 1 do that the ultimate go^ of India lies 
in the union of both, It is the moat cherished 
desire of my heart that this esirangemeot 
may be healed and that some basis of com¬ 
promise and accomniodation may be found 
which may be honourable to both arKl detiv 
mental to neither. I know what India owes 
to Mahomedans; I know what mark they 
have made io the world*8 history: 1 know 
how cordial have been our relations with them 
hov even now outside the duty atenoephero 
of politics those relations remain undisturtn 
ed, It Is therefore not to rake up old dis¬ 
putes, nor to cast any aspersions upon the 
Mahoosedaa community, but to state a case 
which needs tn be frankly and honestly 
slated that I venture to ^ce befMe you a 
few facts bearing upon the question of 
Mahomedan representation In (hr X^tslathw 
Councils. 

In the first draft scheme of the Govern- 
merit of India the pritkclple of communal' 
representation appeared id its most exlreipe 


form. It was denounced by the whole 
coontry but approved by an Influential sec- 
tioti of the Msliomedans, who had interpret¬ 
ed a certain passage In lord MIoto’s speech 
to tbe All-fodia Mahomedan deputation, in ^ 
(beir owo way. Lord Morley transformed • 
and liberaJued (hat scheme—accepting the 
priociple of communal rejvesentatloo on the 
basis of tbe numerical proportion of the ^ 

Hindu and Mabcniedan communities and of 
joint electorsics for both. The Muslim ^ 
League agliutl'W arose and demanded a 
separate electorate and extensive representa- 
tion mainly ou (be ground of bistorial and • 
political importance. The bureaucracy and 
the Angl^lndian press in India, and the 
Tory press and some retired Anglo-Indian 
oAcials io England supported this claim. 

I.ord Uoriey reluctantly yielded to the ' 

opposition in the end and conceded to the 
Mahomedans. both separate and excessive 
represeotation. Injustice was done to the 
Hindus, but they remained quiet. When 
tbe reguUtlofls were publlibed they realised 
for the fl/st time bow much they had lost by 
their ^lent trust In the authorities here. 

(To It CoHfinHtdJ 


Geyton iu 1849, 


Memorandum with reference to the past .• 
and present Social Condition of the Native 
PopuJaiion of Ceylon. By Major Srinnbb. 
and referred to in hit evidence, before a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

July 1849 i— 

Tbe coest of Ceylon has 1 >een more or less 
in (be possession of Buropesn powers for 
Ibe last three centuries: their permanent 
auiboiity, however, scarcely ever extended ^ 

beyond a few miles from tbe sea.sbore until ' 

181$, when (he Kandyan territory fell to 
our arms. The rebellion in iSt; and l8<8 
kept the country in to unsettled a condition, 
that we cannot be uld to lay claim to the 
uninterrupted possession of the whole island 
for TDOre than the fast thirty one years. * 

The third era or division of the period t 
am glancing over embraces the eleven years 
from 1838 to 1848 inclusive. Mr. Stewart 
Macken?ie cvenied the colony for three < 
anc-a- a*f veara, Sir Cohn Cempbell for six 
\cars, and Lord Torrington for two years. J 

During these eleven years a great change 
I» occurred in the whole aspect of the 
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affairs ot the colony ; ili« eoclal oondhion of 
il$ ^people has been no less sRected by it 

t a ''^s be^n iis comaterciaHcDponsQcc. 

While granting some of these changes are 
doubtless of a salutary nature^ it Is a subject 
of numilUiing regret that on tbe mass of 
society they have had a contrary and demo- 
raliting tendency. Amonpt the causes 
which have led to this restde must be eaumer* 
ated the vice of intemperance, into which 
the people have been led, the demoraliaing 
eRecls of the sudden influx of enoriuous 
capital, and the uncouragemeot to indulge 
in the tnosc litigious salrit which ever afflicted 
the taste of a people. While theae evils 
have been operating on the social condition 
of the people, unfortunately tbe authority 
of the Government and native executive lias 
been exerilng but very feeble counteraciing 
influences. 

That the vice of intemperance baa become 
an enormous evil, and that it is rapidly pin. 
ing ground, there is left no room for doubt. 
A revenue of between ;^50,ooo and ;^6o,ooo 
a year is derived from the sale of arrack, 
farms. Renters purchase from Government 
the monopoly of the taverns of a district; 
the conditions requiring the renter not to 
sell his spirits under 4* a pllon, he purchas¬ 
ing it from the distillers at aa average of u 
id i gallon. The competition for these 
arrack farms is so great that they are seldom 
sold much under their value. It is, of 
course, tbe object of the renter to sublet as 
many of these taverns as possible ; they are 
established in every district, almost in every 
village of any size throughout the interior, 
often to the great annoyance of the inliabi* 
tints, and In opposition to the headmen.* 
To give the people a taste for the use of 
spirits, it is often, at Arat, necessary to 
distribute it gratuitously, the tavemkeepers 
well knowing that, with the use, the abuse 
of the indulgence follows as a certainty. I 
have known districts, of (he populetioa of 
which, some years ago not one in a hundred 
could be induced to taste spirits, where 
drunkenness nbw prevails to such an extent 
that I'iJIagers have been known to pawn their 
crops upon tbe ground to tavern-keepers for 
arrack. We know the train of evils which 
are the Inevitable consequeoces of intemper- 
aoce in the most highly civilized societies ; 
but deprive the poor uncivilized, uneducated 
native of his great redeeming virtue of 
sobriety, and you cast him adrift at ooce, 
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an unresisting victim to all the vices of 
humanity. 

Government, by the templing item of its 
revenue derivable from the arrack farms, has 
boen induced tacitly to allow, if it has not, 
through its agents, positively encouraged 
the use of spirits throughout the land ; it justi- . 
fles Itself by (he (intended ) restrictive price, 
under which me it forbids It to be sold by 
retail. It would have been more consistent 
with tbe duty of a paternal Government to 
have limited the number of tavernv in iha < 
rural districts, or, ai least, not to have 
allowed them to be forced upon the people 
against their wish. 

It is during the last eleven years that the 
Influx of European capual, and the t.xtenelve 
culdvation of coffee, has thrown a large ' 
amount of specie into circulation In the 
interior: I (hiok it is estimated at three 
mlUmns sterling. Asa very large portion 
of the money has been paid in specie for 
labour, it f^iowed that temptations to, and 
examples of intemperance, and vice of every 
kind were rife : the most profligate of the ' 
(owcouniry Sinhalese flocked from the mari¬ 
time provinces into tbe interior, and spread 
far and wide (heir contaminating JnAuencee 
over a previously sober, orderly, honest * 
race. Robberies and bloodshM became ' 
familiar to (he Kandyans, in districts where ' 
a few years before any amount Of property 
would have been perfectly safe in the open 
air. 

Tbe Superiniendenc of Police, a very . 
shrewd observer, whose official d ul lea a florded , 
him tbe means of possessing the best infor- ^ 
maiioa on the subject, not long since assured ' 
me that whar with law. procton, and intem¬ 
perance. there would not, ere long, unless 
the present state of things was changed, be 
a respectal^e Kandyan family left in (he 
country. My own observations for years 
past had, long before the date of this 
communication, brought me to something of 
the same painful conclusion. 

JUICY JOE. : 


This a romance by James Blyth giving a 
description of bow village folk live in the * 
Marshlands of Norfolk. In the Preface ' 
Mr. James Bltth says :— 

Tho motto of the marsh village Is a mutila¬ 
ted ooc. 2 t is " Everyone for bimself, and 
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tlrc dt\Hl takA hind moat." In these 
Teroote remnants of the old colonics establish¬ 
ed tcbre than twelve hundred years ago by 
the «i^ Northmen when the sea nept up 
above Norwich and the marshes were one 
vaM-estuary, modernity, and even civiliia* 
tion -ere as yet unknown factors in the 
scheibe of life. The habita, customs, und 
montltty-of the people h^ve sien nochr ngc 
fof'oerrturits. Christianity is used soiel* as 
a cloak for vice. The more regular the 
chirfchor chapel goec t)\e greater the hypo¬ 
ed. Witches, wizards, ghosts, and phan¬ 
tom itre, if the tales of the marshes 

may be credited, as common as mushrooms 
To throw any doubt on the powers of the 
local witch is to incur the opprobrium uiid 
contempt of the wltolc neiglttMtirhood. 

h is djlKcuti to believe that such pbces 
exist in Ahglnnd in rhe twentieth century 
Butin the tragedy of the marshes, which 1 
hive endeavoured to tell in asprchnl^len 
guise at is consistent wdh ortUtlc truth, ] 
havi ckot inserted a brutnl action, nnt a 
coabe word, which {ids not been acitially 
done orsaM to my personal knowledge, or 
been anthip the iphere of probability. Those 
of rep readers who have faith In that nisiic 
couttsey which is so doer to the novelists of 
country JJfe will, no doubt, be shocked nnd 
dlifuatod it having n true account of the 
dwellers on rhe fens laid !)eforo them. The 
lo^l pdrions and doctors will, likely enough, 
contradict the fact that things are ss they 
are. But the local parson and doctor are 
(hefb^t to be humbugged by those whose 
sodft 1^ bodiea are ihelr chirge. For, 
dv^Mtfbd and bratalised as these folk are, 
thif cfHt have a curious shrewdness, snd 
arlCVVfTytoan Cxiraordinaiy degree when 
ih^ effort 6r material we!fare are threa* 
teifM. ^0 casifal visitor could get to sec 
the ^if H^e of the marshlands. In those 
rafe^’^friag^ sphere there fs a family of gentle, 
folk Id FiskTence rho hall does not know 
wl^'fhb'ditTagedoM. Often eticugh have 
I stayed in country houses and thought how 
pleaiaiit, Hemest, and good the peasants 
were. How pure the women looked ( How 
sWeet and* fresh the girls ( It was not (ill 1 
bad Uyed amongst them as one of themselves 
that t to know how roiten is the real 
state o< Ihelr life when once the covering of 
hypocrisy is lifted. The wift of the vicaT 
of the parish which I have called *' PrOgs- 
thospc, once referred to the parishioner^ 
as tcads arid fro^. ” She iheaht well ; 


but she was hard on the roads and frogs. 

It has been objected to my story that I 
may have met sonca marsh folk like those I 
have tried to draw, but that the general 
colour of them cannot be ss black as I lutve 
painted It. All 1 can say in answer to this 
is that, although this story belongs to the 
realms of pure fiction. I have drawn my 
churacitrs from life as they came to me, 1 
have n«.*t packed aiwl chosen with any wish to 
depict the worst. T found tie virtues of 
simple living and Narr* work here and thers, 
and 1 give the people credit /or ihefn. If 
titera were others, or if these were a.ore 
common than I have described them to 
they must have been hidden with even more 
skill than is shown In hiding the vloes front 
the pat son snd doctor. I knew everyone in 
the village or near It, nnd ny eliaractsrs ar« 
taken from the people, ns they naturally fell 
Into my story. 

I have not written this book altogether 
without a pitipoae. I have tried to find some 
remedy for the state of tNngs which obtains; 
hut I have failed. The people are so self- 
latlstled that if Lord Kelvin were to give a 
lecture on electricity in the village chapel 
they would disbelieve what they couM not 
unJerstsnd. As for the rest, they would 
say, Who's he ? Wbst do ha know moor' 
anus? He doan’t know iverytbing, an' 
tha'isa faclcl " They ire unteachible, 
because they have no desire whatever to 
learn better. 

t have not dared to touch on what is the 
most pninful part of all the horriUe llfo^the 
habits and usage of children. I dare only 
hint at it by saying that things occur alon^ 
the marshes which, If they were known in 
other parts of the country, would arouse 
sudi a gale of indignation as would ovey- 
wbeim the whole place with the people In ft. 


A Buddhifit Appeal to KinQ- 
Eoiperor, Calcutta. 

Haba.Bodhi Society cif Tndia. Ceylon, 
Banuo offer hOtoage in this 2500 Xna'i- 
veceary of Buddhism aod pray BJmperdr 
will grant boon Buddhist subjects 
venting saivite priest deseoratiog hoii^ 
Buddhist Shrine, Buddbagaya, Bnddt. 
bisU throughout Asia will express, 
infinite gratitude for boon, deocial 
Secretary, Maha-Bodhi Society. 

&J9t Dtcm^fer, 
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The Uiliaii Studeat In England. 


So much been $a'id aod written 

OR (his subject, that one would have thought 
it wouid have quite exhausted itself by this 
time; but there are a certain class of people 
in England who seem to make it their 
business to pour forth through the medium 
of a section of the British press, all the most 
scurrilous and virulent abuse lliui they can 
possibly think of, upon the heads of (he 
young men who come uver here for (he 
purposes of study and genera I education • 
This brings forth the uatural symputhy of 
all those broad minded people here who tiuvc 
the welfare of tho Indian student at heart 
and who are Ailed with digusi at the action 
of their fellow country*men for their spice- 
fuV attacks upon the Indian youths here. Of 
course we are painfully aware that there are 
some Cases of young Indians not behaving 
as they ought Co do; but even the worst have 
been nO worse than atudeuta of other 
n 3 tonalities. And these Isolatvd cases do 
ojt justify (his systematic attack upon tho 
Indian student community as a wliolo. 

Unfortunately, It Is not wholly their own 
fault.. Some of them have not had the best 
advice, nor have they come under (he 
influence of the best of friends, and so in 
the wild glamour of this modern dvillsatioii 
in England, they have lost sight of the 
pun and noble ideals of their own Mother¬ 
land. And it seems that the guardianship 
offered by the India Office to young slu< 
deius coming to these shores is far from 
being cfRcient. A stray enquiry about the 
uU Irpis ul ils wards aGout oncu hi every two 
months dyes not sUnd for much. AnJ yet 
thia is all tint jndiii O^ce does fur tliu 
young nun placed in their charge by trust¬ 
ing* parents end guardians. The painful 
revelations that often come to light when 
one mnves about and mixes with tlieae 
yoting men would often reveal tho fact that 
all the fault does not lie at their door. Ic 
IS well known that there are a class of 
people here, in England, who through lack 
of any proper moral tone, lay traps and 
teospiaiioas in tfie path.Of the unwary young 
studtet. TblA sort of thing has reached to 
sueV a.length, that certain young studeuPi 
worHing in cooperation wUh Socialist and 
Labour fViends are trying to attack this ivSJ 
and root it cut altogether.. It is rumoured 


here tliat the Incllu Offices are trying tO'intn>- 
duce some measure which will prevent 
Indian students from mixing with Btigfieh 
girls, though how they are going to do thh* 
I do not know. If the matter is wsseiy* and 
properly dealt with, it is sure that many 
Indians in Loudon would lend th^ het^apd 
earnest support in trying to Improve .the lot 
of the Indian student here. But the s^t 
In which this question has been approatdred 
by tlie Officials of the Indian OHice heve . fs 
both unwise and utterly ignorant. lt$ casts 
8 slur upon the name of a great natron .who 
have always upheld tlie dignity of 'woctao- 
hood to such an extent as almost amouiRfHg 
to woriliip. Tliu India OfRce have newr 
laKun the trouble to look to the welfare of 
the Indian student here, and It Js a siire 
thing that their present tactics will not briog 
them into the good graces of the IndlM 
themselves. It is thought that the only 
remedy that they will be likely to suggest 
will be by placing obstacles In the way of 
IndiaR students* academic or profesaioBat 
careers, and making neecisary certidCatee 
from people who under ordinary circiimaCarw 
eei would hardly ba considered ua worthy 
of certifying to any atudent’a manbobtL 
This is sure to be a matter of greet 
resentment to the Indian studenta, aod> We 
can only hope that some batter sulutioo 
will be Touiul for this great proUeip tbiktli 
troubling both Indian and English 
who have the welfare of the young fadiaos 
at heart ui the present 
Standard- 


Our NallDiial Lllsralgrtr 


Sir.— please allow mu a little spage in 
your widely read Journal to bring; to 
notice of uur patriotic brethren, eac^a^ 
every one of whom I am quite coiafident. silk 
readily agree with me, when I exptesir 
what we are really la ueed of 
present moment for thegeoeral xeUare of 
oui race, which >9 ^adually 
oblivion and dec^'^ la spile of aD xmhoM, 
methods adopted for Us, impro*’ftment .is » 
" Society far, the revival of the stiufy^- 
the literatare-" It is ati. iuulfc 

nlablf fact tM oor language is. the cama^npa » 
tfe that biods us to our aoceatois, jaI «e « 
also kaow tbftt w« have neglected it tQ.aucb.;; 
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an extent, that soaie of our Siiihaleae 
brethren seem to have forgotten tlte naHvc 
terms for one's mother, sister, auiu, &c.| 
.and (o have lost sight of ibc proper pro* 
ncunciation of, or to wiUuUy mis^pronounce 
(f,e. with a—foreign accent), the very names 
of localities which have given them birth. 
To acquire a smatienng of English and to 
enter a Government Office to scribble fools¬ 
cap with a goose-quill is considered by the 
Sinhalese youth of to-day as the end>all 
and bMil of his existence. Here thg 
Sir. lies a serious state of affairs, threatening 
to wipe off from the face of our native land 
every place of Siitltaleie nationality. To 
save the Itonour of tlie nation from llie Im- 
perrding danger, to bring home to the minds 
of those at > 48 l of the rising generation, the 
paramount importance of cultivating unity, 
to encourage ilie study of the Sinltnlciu 
LKeratute, to do these to the best oi his 
ability should bo the sole aim and object of 
every riglu-mincled and true patriotic Sin¬ 
halese who really has the i)itcrest and welfare 
of the nation at heart. In my humble 
.opinion I hope that if we try and organise s 
Society solely for this purpose it will un¬ 
doubtedly help a great deal in preserving 
our noble race from destruction and from ail 
other impending national dangers. 

' As I mentioned in my previous letter on 
*‘The S/fihdlese and their Association,'' 
that there are several Societies in existence 
In our midst organised by soiuu true lovers 
of our race who arc eagerly engaged in 
promoting their mother language; the evil 
Is these so called Sinhalese Literary Societies 
do not exist long, but disappear suddenly, 

. not to come back for a considerable number 
of years or for ever. ]f you take the 
trouble to sesreh the real cause or the causes 
which bring about these deplorable results, 
you will no doubt, find amung others, that 
the lack.of sufficient help and encourage¬ 
ment from the educated and well-to-do 
members of our race 1$ the chief and preteiit 
Cause, that greatly helps the sudden and 
early collapse of the majority of our societies 
both liierary and religious. If we wish to 
see our race wake up and occupy a position 
that will wake the adnirMioG and respect of 
members of other nations; if we wish to sec 
our natiofisl literature revive, let the educat¬ 
ed and wealthy brethren of our race prompt¬ 
ly stretch their hands and assist in every 
way they can the up-keep of tliosc assocla* 
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tions organised for the revival of their 
national literature. If this be done there are 
hopes of our race' waking up and occupying 
a similar or better position than in the days 
of yore. 

Yours truly 

W, PETER PERERA. 

“Sirl Vasa” 

Skinner's Road, South. 
b-i-iJ. 


CEYLON ESTATE LIMITED 


Tho occaaloual failave of British Bute 
to proruoto tUo happiaou of tlio peoples 
of aoiu 0 of hoc Doiui u ions abroad .tv 111 bo 
fuuud attributabk ulmost inv&iiably, 
to the "Mcui on tlio apot" pvinciplo of 
governiDent. Britain like inothovaof the 
''Smart Sot ' thoegb for loss trivial and 
moiw unavoidable causes, places too 
grout a reliance on hired nmees. Her 
children by adoption and whose nuiaeries 
SIX) beyond tho aea« " often go hungry 
while those in cherco are about other 
business. In India the daugor of British 
Bale being prostituted to purposee other 
than the wdforo of tho people is, in the 
future to be minimised, by the appoint¬ 
ment of jusiulors of tho Boyal Bainily 
os Viceroys. A contribution to the 
Seciot Party funds may bring a Knight¬ 
hood, a Baronetcy, a Peerage—and, 
what chiefly concevue ns, a Colonial 
Uovemership. But no more in the time 
to cou^e shall there bo traffic in the 
olUce of Viceroy of India. That alone 
seals for India, His Majesty’s grand mes- 
sugo of Hopo. In reply to the Cal¬ 
cutta University Address, un the 7th lost.* 
King George said “To-day in India, I 
give you the watchword of Hope,*', In 
Ceylon the Govemor assisted by a Colo¬ 
nial Secretary—or Vice oerso—is more 
powerful for good or evil than a hundred . 
Viceroys, in whose case there is a diver¬ 
sity of restraining influences, each one 
of greater cffoctua] virtue thou that 
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of the com[>1aceiit "Old Lady of Down* 
ing 8iroet'\ It i« hut raiely, jf ever, 
that the Downing Street authodties 
have the time ov the incUnation to 
closely sci*utinize the action of the " hfan 
00 the six>t-” Once in a dreary cycle, 
it might happen that a Colontal Secre¬ 
tary spots in a (jovernor's Denpatch and 
vouclmfea a moment to prick, a bubble, 
too glaring to escape tl^e notice of even 
a cursory glance iHuch for inatanen as 
the flpecioiifl plea of Hir Jicnrv Mcf'al- 
him for con tii but ion towaivN the ex- 
penditure of Oapitali^t l*lant*T«. in 
lectuiting for labour fi'oin the inndK 
raised by taxes wlioea bii 1x1011 is almost 
uoiveitaliy admitted to be heaviest on 
a starving peasantry. Kven the most 
somnolent in the Colonial OiHce conld 
not fail to detect the astounding fatuity 
of the proposition that the C4overnm0Dt 
of Ceylon "haa no hfUA utaiKji.” is not 
in a position to intsrfni^ in tho interests 
of the cooly, as a (Tovernment, \i\it only 
by buying a footing, at the expense 
of the general tOK-i^yer in the Xteciuiting 
Agency as a contributor. This instance 
a&rds a doinonstration of lea^liiiess 
of a Governor to allow ofllciai energy 
to bo diveitsd from tho l«‘gittmate func¬ 
tions of the Adniinistrtitioii in the hilcr- 
ests of the "Splendid XVw." In tlicj»e 
circumstaneei, it is of paramount iiii- 
(K>rtaaco, that appointmciiU to the 
office of Governor and Colonial Scevetary 
of a Country like Ceylon, where a Nation 
trusts in British Buie, should be removed 
from the sphere of outside influence and 
placed on a hxod principle, based on Uie 
merit and competency, of those to bo 
chosen for such grave resi>onsibility. 
Sir Frank Swettenliain in a letter to tho 
“London Times" «1rew attention to this 
matter in reference to a Question in 
Parliamont in July last, concoruing 
the Governorthip of Llamitius. He 
charaetex*ized the dictum formulated in 
the Seci^etory of States reply that 
Goveriior8hi|>s stand apart as one ▼hioh 
“opens the door to every kind of 
while most emphatically 



dissenting fioni Kir Frank S\von»*nham'fl 
proposal, that Govoniotwlnp^ «hniild 
be opened to the aspi ration n of the 
members of the <Svil iiervlce, which 
we think a remedy far worae than 
the disease for reasons which may be 
multiplied almost without end, one 
alone ot whicli it may HXiiHco at tho 
mom out to state namely: tliat, in Ceylon 
at any rate, Civil Hervanfs ai'o trained 
ill the ochnol of las gall kwh and a^*ft 
primaiity Jtcvomio OilIrMv, of wliom 
no less Impartial a jmlgo ilinu tlio Chief 
J'hnnpearl Ninvspupor in tho Inland. 
jfV/ff Of'Aci'rt'y slxlnd: " tho fact 

is that nine Havenne olh. eu'x out of ten 
regard an incroased p )IUK:tion of re* 
venuo as the end-all iiml be-all of their 
ex istenoQ ' *: wh ile tho ix* U) it* en ti rely 
disagiofing with tho viown of Sir Kraiik 
Swettenlmni, tho dirtmu that these 
important ap^HiintiiienU me not to be 
governed by any principle gives us aisn 
“fiiriimsly to think." Cimiiiiu* uk it 
does almost Kimidtuno<Ki>.|y witli the 
vigorouH exposxire of tho trulVir in titles 
and hononi's, in n roroni npwli hyLnrd 
Bolboiime who was at one time, we 
belie VO, nn Vndor Hocrotary oi Slate 
foi' the (kih u i ioH. J h 'rd Hg 11 lou me 

stated " there wan no om* <kf oxperlenee 
ill rnrliamont who did mU liefiove in 
the truth of tho rumoni'< that from time 
to timo K>me honour was iMxight 
and sold." ^[r. JnineH Ihmglas in an 
article .vi'ittcnfor thr I Vcvmbor number 
Pearson s Magazine, some time before 
Lord S #1 bourne'5* speech utib delivered, 
makes astounding diHcloHui'cs in con¬ 
nection with whflt is dcHt'i'ilied by the ' 
Kditor as the “(41x^16^1 Scandal of our 
Day—the sale of IwmourM by Holiticiane." 
He suggests that every appnintmeiit to 
a Colonial (lovernovKhip may i&lse the 
suspicion of having been purcliosed by 
"lavish contributions to the Party 
F unds.'' Tile statemen ts of M r. DoogUs 
give us food for thought. He says: 

" The sale of honours Is like the sale 
of advowsons'-'S traffic not too widely 
adverUzed ; but knighthoods, baionctncif 
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pinA pecingcs"— \t\Xcv li<* Colonial 
Govovpoi'iUiips—" five puitUttSftblo ; and 
there is even a tAiiff tor these titles/' 
The caehis usually pfud by instaliuecU 
in the form of Gub»cvi|>tionbtotbe Reeret 
Paiiy i'^unde of the two great political 
parties. . . . It is a business trans¬ 
action. There is a dehnite bargain 
between the purchaser and the tendorn. 
A discreet iniddleman arranges tJre deal, 
and he in paid a coin mission for his 
trouble. . • . The tiafhc in titles is 
based upon the Party System of Govern- 
nienb and its cootlouance is luade possi¬ 
ble by the cotiusiou of the two great 
ItfirtioH who tabo ollice in ratatlon. 
TbOKO two pal ticK aio financed by what 
are known as tlio Party J^'unds. . . . 

Tiic fundameutol truth about tbel'arty 
Vunds is tliis: they are secret, The 
IMrty Pimds ai o vc*[>lpni«liod by the fmlo 
of honour A. , , , 'I'ho vested in- 

toirstH in the case of tlie piucha^e of 
honours arc: (h. The HcfU'Ot IVty 
i'’nnd*, and (2i the wcaltliy men who 
desire to ifuicbase honours hy Aul«ci'ih* 
ing to the Keoi*et Party Vnnds. ” 

Jn onr cwi.tlie pci il proceeds from yet 
an 0 tiler vrstcvl interest—namely Hi at nf 
Capital ist Ryndicates who may def*ii*e 
to have in this tho best of rb itish 
dependencies for the judicious invest* 
ment nf Capital " nf their own clioice a 
"man on the Hpoi.'' 

C. K. OOIiliA, 


The Buddhist'Christian 
Missing Link. 


Id lire" Monist" or January, 1UJ2,1 
have shown that Luke’s account of tits 
X^ord’s Three Temptations agrees more 
closely with the Don-theiatic aud geogva- 
pbicaliy I'cmoter liuddbiss than with 
the theistic and oeighbouimgMQzdeaa. 
This can hardly mean aught else than 
literary dependence. But bow 7 No 
Greek Shtra has ever been discovered. 


and mowover, the throe temptations are 
not all together iu the Baddhist Canon, 
one of them, viy.., the ten^ptation to 
commit snicide, being in the Decease 
Book of the Long Collection j The other 
two, via., temptations to assume empire 
and transmute matter, being in the 
Devil Class (or Book of Temptations) of 
the Classified Collection. 

But we know from Chinese Buddhist 
Literature that, iu the early centuries 
of the Christian era, there were Lives of 
Buddha and all sorts of manuals aud 
books of extracts or seleotions. Now, 1 
have asked Piofessor Aoesaki of Tdkyd 
to examine some of these aud report 
whether there does not exist a little 
collection of Temptations, wboiviin all 
three come together, as in Luke and 
Matthew. 

fthnuld thcro be such a book in Chi¬ 
nese, it existed before in Sanskrit or 
Pdli (for most, if not all. of these Chinese 
primitive Buddhitit l)onks ai^e transla¬ 
tions). And if it existed boforo in a 
Hi)\(1ii language, it w'os probably trans- 
Jatml iuv> tlio languages of otliev Budd¬ 
hist conntrifs. Tims, wo know* (lom 
hf. AurH Htoin’M mnmimental work on 
Ancient Khotan (Oxford, 1007) that in 
CJiineso Turkestan, between the third 
and eighth centuries, tbei’e were Budd¬ 
hist Wka in at lesjtt two forgotten- 
languages. One of the.se is now known 
as Tochavlsh. Now, the Buddhists had 
miginted to Klintai\ from their older 
habitaU in Bactria. Kashmir and the 
I'anjib, where they had been settled 
since Aeoko’e inscriptions, B.C. 260. In 
Boctria, where Gi^eek rulers hod reigned 
fov two centuries, the Buddhists could 
not have caviled on any propaganda 
without tiODslationa. And if they could 
translate into the insIgQificant dialects 
of Turkestan, they would cevtaioly do so 
into so illustrious a language as Greek. 
China, being civilizod and conservative, 
has kept her early translatioos; but 
Bactria, having been swept by Scythian 
and Arab, by Mongol and Afghan, has 
lost here, jnst as Turkestan baa done; 
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and if we were to dig ioto Ba!Uh, M we 
are diggiug into Shotan, we might liod 
a Canonical Sdtia translated into Greek. 
While we have no Siitra found in Greeks 
yet we have coins with Creek and PAli 
graven on them ; and Francis Cumont, 
when I'ecently in Philadelphia, informed 
me of an Ephesian inscription which 
mentions the Hindu calendar.. 

Ae T have pointed out in BMldhiil an<2 
ChrUiian Go^^tU O'hh 4, Vol. 1, p. 
the Greek Empire ie said to have been 
converted to Buddhism by the recitation 
of a Sfttra on Buddha's Omniscience—a 
SvMra still extant in the PhU of the 
Numerical Collection, Book of l^ome, 
Could we but find this bhtra in Greek 
among the mins in Afghanistan, and 
especially if wo could hnd a Book of 
Temptations containing the three afoi'S- 
said, the itnportanco of the discovery for 
the history of religion would be incalcu* 
I able. 

Will not Dr. Stein persuade the Anglo* 
Indian Government to use its good ofH« 
ces with the Aiueev of Afghanistan to 
make this discovery possible V 

A. J. EDMUNDS, 

Philadslphia. 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
AND CEYLON, 


A CONTRAST, 

We are to receipt of a copy of the £ 1 ^ 
veuth Annu-l Report of the Director of 
Education of the Philippine Islands. The 
Report is dated Manila, August 10, 2911. 
It is submitted to the Honorable the Sec* 
retary of Public Instruction, Manila, P. 1 . 

Eleven years ago the Philippine Is]fln<ls 
went under the Republican Government of 
the United States of America. Since then 
there had been a gradual growth of the civU 
Ijwng Influence through the most advanced 
methods of scientific and Industrial education. 
It was first as an experiment that tbe edu¬ 
cational methods were adopted by educa¬ 
tional experts sent from the United States 
Goveriinieat. The first stage began with the 


opening of a thousand schools in different 
parts of the Philippine Islands ; a thousand 
American teachers were sent to the Islanda 
at Government expense to teach In these 
schools. School furniture of the most ajv 
proved type were sent to the thousand 
schools from the United States Educational 
Bureau. Ten years have passed in experi¬ 
ment, and now the Filipinos are reaping the 
results of the benevolent work done by the 
Americans. There arc now 4,404 schools 
in operation having an attendance of 610,4$} 
pupils, with ail educational staff of 9,08b 
American and Filipino teachers. The school 
population of the Islands Is no less than 
1,215,666. It is the aim of the Bureau of 
Education to provide Instruction for the 
entire population of school going age. The 
present Director of Education has from the 
beginning made one of the chief features of 
his administration the promotion of a com¬ 
prehensive school building prograrome 
throughout the Fhilipplne Islands. Out of 
the 265 buildings projected which were 
turned over for construction yo have been 
completed, and the work Is going on rapidly. 

American teachers appointed by Govern* 
ment are aelectecl hy (he Director who is in 
personal communication wlih presidents, 
deans, and appointing committees of univer- 
sitiei, colleges and normal schools through¬ 
out the Eastern and Central States of the 
American Republic. Hu lias succeeded in 
enlisting the Interest and in a number of 
cases the active co* opera lion, of many of 
liiasc men in the jirobtem of Plklirppinc cdu- 
cnllon, with the result that a large number 
of new teachers have just arrived in the 
Island. With few exceptions they are supe¬ 
rior young men and women. 

The total number of l^lllplno teachers on 
duty was 8045, of whom 1054 received 
salary from Insular funds, yioofrom Muni¬ 
cipal funds, and 159 were apprentices with¬ 
out salary. The number of American teachers 
in service was 1043. The Filipino teachers, 
as a rule, are Indusirlous ambitious and 
loyal to the purposes of the Bureau. It is 
the policy of this office t>'at Rllpino teachers 
of superior attainmenis shall be given oppor¬ 
tunity to render service up to the full met- 
sii'C of their ability. Primary instruction 
under the Bureau of education is now band¬ 
ied by Filipino teachers. 

The clerical teachers work In the General 
Office of ilic Bureau of education is handled 
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under Ulc direction of the chief clerk bya force 
composed of 5 divieion chiefs, 16 Anieriraii 
clerks, 7 Americans detailed to inspection 
duty in connection with the indrsirial divi* 
Sion and 79 Filipino steno^r plnrs, clerks, 
messengers making a total of i«.8. 

The sum voietl by the Philippine Legisla¬ 
ture for ediicalional purposes amount to in 
Phi'jppine dollars 4.954,432.42. The value 
of supplies and equipment on hand in Manila 
and lu the various icliool divisions amounted 
to 2,366.4^1* 

Foi the con It rue lion of b.urio school buil¬ 
dings ihc SI m of dollars 1,000,000 was 
voted by the legislature. $0,000 for teacher 
icholanhlps. 30.COO fur studont acliolarshipi, 
500,000 fur the constrticilon of Insular 
school buiMings in ihccityof Miiufla; 60,000 
for rhfl establishment of n Sales Agency that 
will handle the mduiirial product of the 
pub! Ic schools. Fo r 1 ho y ear J 912 3,610,000 
dollars have been art apart fnr current 
ex^ienditurc of ihu Bureau. 

During the \e;ir tA*n new liciuks have been 
iiU rad need—one a «o-ci.l 1 e<l '^Primer of In¬ 
dustry," a much ncctled aid to leuchers of 
the youngest pupils just ciiieriug school, the 
other vntUUd'*li»<iiislrlal Studies and Bhci*- 
ciscs'*. Dunt'g iliu vrar Ihc fulluwlog Bul¬ 
let ins havubueu Issued, 

No. ji, ‘‘School and Hume Gardening” 
No. J 3 , Courses [n Mechanical und Free 
hand Drawing; No. 33. Philippine Hats, 
embodying a 1 borough treatment of the hat 
making indnitry; No. 34, Lace making and 
Embruirtvry; No. 35, House keeping and 
Huusviudd Atls; No. 36, Calalugnc of the 
Philippine Noniml Schuol; Nos. 37, 38, 
IScliooi Buildingk uiul Ituproveineni of School 
Grounds! No 39, Courses in Free hand 
Drawing forPrintury ScluxiU; No. 40,''Ath¬ 
letic Hand kook Tor the Philippine Public 
Schools”: No. 41, Service MaimnI of the 
Uurvan of Education; "Outline for the Tea¬ 
ching of Mannvra und Cnndnri; Kiglits and 
Duties uf C.itixuus; IbwciUlou of Disease: 
Diseases (d AnimaU: Blue Culture: CevoJ. 
iiut Beetles; Some Recipes for preparing 
Jams, Jellies &c. from Philippliiu Fruits, &c. 
Projected publications treat on ten different 
subjects useful for the Fihpiuo pupils 

The Report giv« inlcrcsting details of the 
Philippiue Normal School, Philippine School 
of Arts am) Trades, Plulipoine School of 
Commerce, Tho Schco) for Deaf and Blind, 
College uf Agtkulturv 


Year after the Philippine Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation sends n number of Filipino Students 
to the Dulled Slates for study. In 1903 
202 students were sent to the U.S; in >5^4, 
43; »n 39 ; in 2906, ?; lu 1907, 5 ; 'n 
1908, 8; in 1909. 2 in 1904. Out of these 
193 returned after having finished the DnU 
veisity Course. The expenditure for the 
support of these Students io 
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The Americans have taught the Fnipin''! 
achletk sports, chief of which li baseball, 
their nationnl game, The Filipinos have 
taken to it with enthusiasm. Baseball has 
actually levolui ioniaed their ancient methods. 
”Tho boy who has even for a season or two 
experienced the stirring discipline of public 
censure and public applause in hard athletic 
battles lias learned lesions which will remain 
with him lunger than any maxim learned 
from books.” 

Half lone Illustrations are included In the 
Report aa follows : — 

Plats No. 1—Barrio School Building, Pri¬ 
mary School Building. 

PI a tv n^Primary School Building, Muni- 
ci|ral School Building, Cvutnil School Buil¬ 
ding. 

Plate Ill-^New Concrete Central School 
Building, Provincial High School, Central 
School Building (Keittforued Concrete. 

Pla'e IV.—Old Central School Building, 
New Central School Building. 

Plate V,- Domestic Science House of the 
iVuvim ial Schuol, .^s 8 cn}b 1 y of Sludvius uf 
tin; riiilij^piiic School of Couiiiicrve. 

Plate Vl.-^M8nual Training Building, 
New Municipal School Building. 

Plate VII.—Provincial High School Buil¬ 
ding, Sorsogon Provincial School BuHdinga 
and Grounds, Provincial High School Bulling, 

Plate VIII.—Machinery Building of the 
Provincial School, Primary School, Munici- 
pul S<.liciui Building. 
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f*latc2 IX.—A Main Aisle in Ihe Bureau 
of Education Building, A working Exhibit of 
the Manila City Se^ool. Lace Making and 
Embroidery. 

Plate X.^Diniog Room set made at the 
Pbihpplue School of Arts. House Furniture 
manufactured at the Hole Trade School. 

Pla te XI.—OfBc e Fnrnllure ,, 

Furniture made at the Trade School. 

Plate XII.—Siesta Chair made at ihePro> 
vincial School. Articles made In the Indus* 
trial Department of the Philippine Normal 
School. 

Plate XIII.—Exhibit of Lace and Em¬ 
broidery from tlie Mnnila Primary Scliools. 
A Claes in Embroidery. 

Plate XIV.—Making Pillow lace, Priniary 
School. 

Plate XV,—Baiketa made by a clasa of 
teachers at the Summer School Normal Ins¬ 
titute. 

Plate XVI.—A class of Pupils nt work In 
the School Garden, Machinery Room, Pro¬ 
vincial Trade School Teachers' Class In Do¬ 
mestic Science. 

Plate XVII.—A class in Ceramics, Philip 
pino ScUoul of Arts; Product of the Wheel- 
wrighiii>g Department of the Scitool of Art 
and Trades. 

• Yearly the pupils attending schools 
throughout the Plijlippinc Islands are made 
toplent trees on the Arbor Pay. During the 
past school year 600,000 trees were planted 
by the children under the <lireclion of 
teachers. 

The aesthetic and ecunomic benefits accru¬ 
ing tc the people of those Islands as a result 
of the Vice planting of u single year can nut 
be easily cat I mated. 

Tas Scuoot Post Ot't'ioE S a vinos Banks. 

The tot I number of depositors Including 
teachers and pupils was 13,728, the total 
amount of depusits was 33,583 dollars. 

Ten yciiis ago the Atncrlcan legislators 
introduced into tbe Philippine Islands, the 
American methods of tchoiastic, technical, 
industrial and agricultural education. Thu 
benehcent result gained thereby is stupen¬ 
dous. 

Th* British have been In the islaU'I of 
Ceylon since 1815. What have they given 
to the People whose number is about 4 
lujUioni ? Airack in abundance, Opium, 


Indolence, the destruction of local Industrie*, 
the iiiirocluction of a socalled Waste Land- 
Ordinance whereby (he ancestral holdings 
of iliu people have been robbed to the extent 
of about l,SOO,OOo acres, since 1897: and 
not one technical school, not one Trade 
School, not one school of Comterce, not 
one Industrial School, not one Weaving 
School have been opened by the Govern- 
ment since 1815. £vcr^ the building con¬ 
templated for the so-called Royal College is 
not yet finished; and the amount voted for It 
is only Rs 250,000, and this for the Premier 
Ineihution of the island I 

The indifference of tlte Briiiib Goveroors 
who come to rule this ancient historic island 
fur the fiutherance of the higher phases of 
technical and economic education Is sone- 
thing abnormal. For the Electric Lighting 
ulone of the Sanitarium at Nuwara Eliya for 
the benefit of a few Europeans the sum of 
Ra. 200,000 have been expended. 

Blessed are the Educators for theirs it the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

British bureaucrats of Ceylon ! 

Read. Mark and Digest the Report of 
the American Director of Edueatlun in the 
Philippine lelaudi. 

HIS MAJESTT’S FAREWELL REPLY. 


His Imperial Majesty In reply said:— 
The Queen-Empress ani 1 are deeply 
moved by I he words of your address. 

And they uiv nul empty words. They 
have been amply and visibly proved by the 
euthusiaktic rveuption uccorderi to us on our 
arrival here, and no less by the affectionate 
demonstrations with which we have been 
greeted everywliere and by all classes In 
Calcutta mid Its surrounding neighbourhood. 

For the remstnder of outlives we shall re¬ 
member with feelings of pride and emotion 
the stirring experience of these past eight 
days: we shall recall the warm-hearted 
greeting extended to us on our arrival in 
your capital, and the sight of those patient 
and sympathetic muUltudcs which had as¬ 
sembled from all parts of tlie province to 
testify tiieir loyalty and devotion to my 
Throne and person. And lam gratified 
the assurances given in your address that 
tlivM uutward proofs of allegiance and affec* 
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tiofi reflect the general sentiments of ^our 
feUow-subjects througliout the length and 
breadth of North-Eastern India. 

Kor eball we forget the striking scenes 
and brill iant displays which have been so 
successfully organised and carried out to 
celebrate our visit. 

The people of Bengal offer us as a fare¬ 
well gift their '’overflowing love and grati¬ 
tude." Rest assured titac the Queen*Ens- 
press and 1 could ask for notliing more 
precious to us aud to our children. We 
take it back to them to be cherished by them 
Bi a priceless heirloom. 

Our hearts are too full to express ade¬ 
quately the gratitude for all you have done 
to welcome us at lAme amongst you. 

In bidding you farewell, tltc Quevn-Eni- 

f »ress and I fervently pray that all my tub- 
ects In Bengal cf whatever race or creed, 
united by the ties of sympathy and brotherly 
love, may, under Divine guidance, ever strive 
towards the advancement of their cotnm'>n 
happiness, contentment and general well¬ 
being. 


A Notable Speech. 


dj'ftOAI A COMBtFONOCNl. ) 

The following speech was dcllvcied l)y 
Mr. K L R. I'hornton, District Judge vf 
Trichinopoly on the oevsstcii of tiie Durbar; 

*'L40t£S AND Gu^lLCUDN,—^fy tusk IS 
brief. I have. &ii. but in udd u word of 
homage on behalf of my fellow countrymen 
to the eloquent tribute Dcwuii Bafuidur 
Desika Chariar has addressed to you as a 
representative of the King Emperor on behalf 
of our Indian fellow citizens. Tt^day Is in¬ 
deed a red-letter day in the Indian calendar. 
Heretofore as yon. Sir, observed, India has 
been regardetl as the must priceless jewel in 
the Imperial Crown. To-day she Is the 
Crown itself. From all the glowing fancies 
that clusters round the magnificent ceremon- 
ieaat Delhi this thought seems to met) 
stand out pre<emloent. And how pregnant 
with far reaching refleclioos is this simple 
statement of fact I You all know how I he 
Cauvery river branches off at the aokul, 
after flowing for over a hundred miles in one 
river, into two separate streams. Reverse 
llKT^rocess and you have an apt sljullf of 


the liiatory the King is making to-day. For 
over a hundred years the English and the 
Indian races have striven side by side for 
the welfare and prosperity of India. Here¬ 
after the peoples of both countries will be 
welded in one, and Indians and EngUslimen 
alike will be citizens of one'eommon Empire. 
And it is the sacred duty of both Englishmen 
and India ns to ace that the King'a great 
work comes to lasi ng fruition and that the 
fusion la permanent. On both tides (here 
must be greater sympathy. No one, Sir, 
would charge you or the diitlngulshed 
officials who bolo your exalted office in’oiher 
Dislrlctt with a lack of sympathy, for the 
najiie of the Collector is a synonym for 
sympathy through all the villages of the land. 
But nations like Individuals have the defects 
of their qualities and I think perhaps some 
of my countrymen allow themselves to be 
blinded by the defects of the qualities of 
their Indian fellow citizens to those qualities 
themielves. And yec, if you will but look 
below the surface, you will And b worldwide 
courtesy, a mugiuflcent intellect and a 
perfect passion iqt loyalty. Believe me, 
fellow countrymen, the highest and most 
grateful homage you can render to your 
King Is to follow His example and precept, 
and to do your utmost by the display of a 
wider syinputhy tu draw closer the bonds of 
loyalty that bliul His Indian subjects to the 
Crown. 

And i» there not a message for India lou ? 
bumc cf you have not doubt stood on a 
mountain top ut sun rise, und witnessed the 
clouds hanging over thu villages in the plains 
ilisperse like a miracle when the sun appears. 
A fuw months since the political horisou 
was dark with lowering clouds. To-day, 
tho Royal sun haa appeared and there Is a 
cloudless sky. See to it, India: (hat the 
(lawn of Delhi brightens into a glorious noon, 
and that you carry untarnished^ through the 
ugcB the banner of the Knighthood conferred 
on you to*day. For nothing I am certain 
would more gneve the King’s generous heart 
than that India, by her own act or the act 
of any of her sons, should forfeit one tota 
of the splendid heritage be has bestowed 
upon her. “To me," said one of the 
greatest Viceroys that has ever ruled over 
lodU, addressing his countrymen at the Guild 
Hall in London, “to me tbe message is 
carved In graaite, It is hewn out of the rock 
of doom, that our work is righteous and that 
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it shflil cmiure, To^rby. anitc) scene? of 
chtitusiasm iinparalkllecl in the history of 
the world the marriage conceived nearly is 
years ago by the great poet Premier Disraeli 
hns finally been consummated and England’s 
King has publicly proclaimed India to be 
England’s help meet In this great Imperial 
work, 1 am confident she will prove a loyal 
consort, and that hereafter the two great 
races will form together one mighty river, 
which shall carry the fragile barque of India’K 
happiness peacefully and securely to an 
ocean of prosperity and contentment. ” 
Cod Saveihe fCtVig-—77ie Hindu 


THE STUDY OF SINHALESE 
LITERATURE. 


While one seen educfrtionftl problems 
discussed in the English pai«v» in Coy- 
Inn, the f^inhaleue ptvpevs havdly seem tn 
have noViced it. The reason do doubt 
for this is that the problems deal with 
tlio I^.nglieU Itigbor edneation not with 
tlie vernaculAi> Init at the sanio tiiiio it 
tx pirtpe)' that the readers of the Sinlia- 
ieeo papers should keep themselves al>- 
least of the rhangcft in education w*)uvh 
fli'o going on amund them, T)ie people 
who benefit from the vernacnlnr edu¬ 
cation are the poorer people,and althotigh 
the majority aie satisflea witli snchedii* 
cation as they receive, yet they may 
well ask whether the vernacular ediica- 
llon cannot be inipi'oved. At pit»Bent, a 
village boy receiving a ptii'e fiinhalcse 
■. education, stops just at the stJ^o when 
' the mind is trained to receive what 
I might be called a higher education. In 
* a lew caeee, the vernacular education 
can be extended at a Pfiivena into tlie 
study of Sanscrit or Pali or Ayurvedic 
Died i cine or Astrology but beyond that 
there is no further scope. In the old 
Normal School many Western sciences 
were taught thiongh the medium of 
Sinhalese, but aince the abolition of 
that school, the education that the Sin- 
h^ese leceive in that subject is strictly 
limited. At the Government Training 
School for teachers although a fairly 


satisfactory tiuiniiig iRgivcn.itie confined 
to a very small nniuber and the benefit 
desired fiom It is consequently strictly 
circumscribed. Heoce it any Sinlraleee 
youth has a desire to go in for a modern 
education, he is comitelled to seek it 
through Uie £ngUs}) schools. In such 
countries as Jaj^xin where the edueatioa 
is imparted in the native long a age, no 
branch of science however advanced it 
may be, is neglected. 

In Ceylon on the other hand, where 
the sciences have to be learnt through 
a foreign language, the majority must 
always remain ignorant of the scientific 
edircation. This system of education 
will split the Sinhalese into an English 
■peaking and a Sinhalese speaking div> 
sion. As it is happening, the English 
Kpeaking moiety knows very little of the 
l>eMities of the Sinhalese literature, and’ 
as tUoy aro tJm mere advanced and more 
virile section of the nation, tho n^lect 
of the language by thorn will undoubted¬ 
ly lead to tho decay of i.hc nationoJi 
tongue; the majority of tlioee who 
receive a vcrnnculaT education will also 
study the literature of the country 
and that fact too will in the end lead to 
the BATiiO result. Tlie task of keeping 
the language green and in its purity will 
rest with a few of the Sinhalese scholars . 
and as their work will not be appreciated 
by the rest of the Sinhalese, original 
compositions will suffer and Sinhalese, 
will practically become a dead longoog*. 
To what extent even })Ow the longooge 
has suffered can be seen from the sreall- 
ness of the nninbei: of those who con 
understand or appreciate a Sinhalese 
literary core position. 

But to all evils there is a remedy, and 
the conscience of those who have re¬ 
ceived a purely English education is. 
waking up, as they see that the present 
edticatioual methods will ultimately 
mean tbs disappearance of the Sinhalese 
language. 

Although many people believe that a 
national language is not necessary for 
the ^muntenan^^ a national spirit j 
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aod although it 16 true that riicIi I'ftcea 
as the Jews, still preserve theii* nation a 1 
spirit although they have become cobiuo- 
poliisQ ID language; with a email popu¬ 
lation as it is ill Ceylon, a decay In the 
national language lueaue a decay in the 
national spirit. 

The continuation of national life iu 
Ceylon depended on two factors, its 
religion and its language. And although 
a considerable breach has boeu made in 
national unity by the forsaking of its 
national religion, still as the great ma¬ 
jority remained Buddhist, the bieach 
could still be healed up. Cut when every 
educated Sinhalese, has no education in 
his own language, the fatal effects pro¬ 
duced by snch an education are incalcul¬ 
able. 

So the awakening conscience of the 
Sinhalese demands tlut tbevc should be 
Si) education in RinlmlfMe language for 
the Binhalexo iu the higher Koglishcdn- 
cational institutions. But witli tliis 
comes also a cry, that Latin and Oieck 
languages should be abolished and on 
their place Sanscrit, Pali, Sinhalese 
taught. 

Though a knowledge of Latin in nse- 
fnl for a proper itudy of Knglish, the 
^me devoted to the learning of Ureek 
leads to no tangible ov practical resiilta. 
The best years of a itiidont's careei’ is 
taken up with Greek, and ail the know¬ 
ledge that he so laboiioiiuly acquiree, 
during his school days, he begins to for¬ 
get from the day he leaves school. If 
instead of the Greek, a Sinhalese boy 
learns Pali or Sinhalese, his after life 
becomes full of pleanuio in reading for 
himself all the priceless litei'ature of 
Ceylon. Who, that is a Sinhalese, can 
for a moment doubt the benefits that 
will accrue to him from such a Btudy, 

To a Sinhalese Buddhist there is no 
reform that can give greater Ratisfaction 
or delight. In a place like Ceylon, where 
so many races ars concerned, each with 
its own traditions the same reform will 
not answer, Kot only is this so. but 
individual who has realised what 


he cousideia the l>cst rcsultR, from a 
form of education, to which he Is accus¬ 
tomed is loth to see something else subs¬ 
tituted for it. A lawyer for instance 
who has gone thiougb the full euiTicu- 
lum of the Boyal College, views with 
great disfavour any reforms which under- 
luines the ancient traditions of his Alma 
Mater. SiiJiilai'Jy a Bnrgheiv does not 
see any good whatever in the compulsory 
teaching of oriental claasics, although 
his children arc not affected by the 
change. 

But those who ai’e Buddhists and Bin- 
halese should vieiv with favour any re¬ 
form which will help to develop the 
national spirit, for their futuie exis- 
tcQce depends on their realising that 
they are a nation, small as they are, vho 
have for 2500 years preserved a history, 
ft veiigioji ftnd national sentiments equal¬ 
led by no other nation in the whole 
world. Tliei'e are gieat nations no doubt 
at tlie present day, but those nati<ina 
who weie coeval with the ancient Sin¬ 
halese have disappeared and have left no 
descendants. The gi'sat fault in the 
Ceylon education lets is that they don’t 
seem to realise that one uniform plan of 
education will not do for evory commu¬ 
nity, To make anything compulsory 
whether It is Latin ov Graok or Sanscrit 
will be equally bod. But there should 
be liberty to choose any subject any 
parents like, only stipnlating that the 
classics whether occidental or Oriental 
should have the same value. 

Another much needed reform is the 
introduction of manual training. In all ^ 
the high schools both In Sweden and 
Germany inanoal training. receivee con¬ 
siderable attention. There a student is 
taught either iron work or wood work. 
This is not taught at the expense of any 
other study but is taught as an additional 
subject and has the same value as gym¬ 
nastics. From conversations wc have 
had with several teachers, the good re¬ 
sults of such manual training are incal¬ 
culable and of lasting benefit; for in 
scientific and systematic training of the 4 
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k&nd and eye, is not only the hand 
that is trained but also the brain. 

The attitude taken by the opponents 
to ita intvodnotion in Ceylon seeme to 
me to be unveosonable ; if catpentry ov 
iron sloyd as it is called is 

taught at the expense of a good odneation 
or in other words, U our secondary and 
high schools are to be converted into 
manual training scliools ov indnstrial 
schools as they are called in Ceylon, 
then such a step should be opposed tooth 
and nail, but if on the other hand wood 
and iron sloyd are to be inti'oducod as 
on additional subject, every seirsible man 
should welcome snch a change and bless 
the name of tho Governor who is res¬ 
ponsible for such a vefovm. 

Tho ultimate results of these two re- 
forins, if pioperly introduced into the 
KogUib Schools will lead mol's than 
anything else to the development of a 
national conscience. 

.■ I ♦ 

liuddhlst Ilviims by 
Dr. Paul Cams. 


Tho indefatigable wvitev and author, 
of so many books, Dr. Paul Cams, has 
published another useful work to supply 
a much needed want in the form of a 
beautifully bound volume of Buddhist 
Hymns, a copy of which ban boon sent to 
us. In tho “Foreword” tl;e author says 
” Buddhism exerciser an iiicroosingly 
powerful iulluenco upon the people of 
western civilisation : it fascinates the 
pious Christian on account of its remark¬ 
able agi'eements with Christian ethics ; 
it interests the iinlx'lievor on ftcconnt of 
those features of its doctrines which 
stand in contradictory opposition to 
Christianity, and it is admired by think¬ 
ers on accouut of its philosophical depth, 
Its humane spirit, and the loftiness of its 
morality. As to myself, Buddhism has 
constantly grown upon me and 1 have 
found more and more reason to justify 
my esteem for both this grand religion 
and its noble foimdcr. I c^n repeat the 


words and make them my own which 
tho vcnorable Professor Fausboll oaid 
after having spent a life-time on the 
study of Pali literature, “ The more I 
know of a Buddha, the more I love him.” 
Tho iiiduenco of Buddha's spirit upon 
his followei's show itself in the Excellen¬ 
cies of tho Buddhist oanon, which among 
all religious liteiuturo on earth—and 
here not even tho Biblo can be said to 
make an exception—is distinguished by 
purity, pvofund i ty, an d I of tin eas, In roy 
literary labours 1 have met with repeat¬ 
ed ooeoeions when I felt the need of 
quotiug Buddhist hymns fov tho qualities 
Uiat charactei'iae tho devotional poetry 
of Buddhism, and thus I was frequently 
induced to try my hand at the versifica¬ 
tion of these ancient and venerable 
stanxAS. the result of which is collected 
in this little volume “ 

DooK Buddhism stiilo the musical ins¬ 
tinct of its devotees Buddhism is a 
religion of aonthcticism, and no progress* 
ive religion with such lofty ideas of uni¬ 
versality as BuddhiNui contains could 
Ktifio the musical instinct of man. To 
the householder the IBuddha lay down 
only tho five rules and the ten abstinen¬ 
ces for dally obeoi*vance, therein is no 

E rohibition for tho practice of musio. 
n the Sakknpanhn Butta of the Digha 
I^ikilya, tho celestial musician with his 
Bclava|>aiHlu ViuA, in obcdicnco to the 
chief nf the devatiut, IncUti, cuuio to 
Bviddha, when tho Divine Teacher was 
at Iho Indrahiiu guha. and began 
to slug and play tho vinu, and tim Bud¬ 
dha In the spirit of the acientifio crilio 
expimscd His appreciation of the player 
fov tho bamiony of his voice and of hifi 
instrument, for he bang a song of love 
and holiness combi ni^. Bat in the 
Samyutta Nikiya in the Qamini Sam- 
yulta an actor came to Buddha and 
asked him whether it was true that 
accoi\1ing to the Brahman)cal lore, the 
actor who pleases the people by hia 
acting on the stage, after death is bom 
in the heaven of celestial musieiana? 
The Buddha gave no answer although 
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the quedUon was asked tiiuea, and 
the {oatth time the Buddha said that 
actors who by their acting cause people 
to put 00 theiv progi^ive activities and 
walk in the path of immorality is horn 
in hell! Perhaps the Buddha was 
against the seosualisicg tendencies of 
the stage at tho time, and He did not 
want that His disciples should follow the 
path that would retard tbs piogress in 
the development of the higher natuie of 
man. He preached a higher morality 
fov the Bhikkbx\s to them ho inculcated 
the ethics of the suL>evinaa “ the uttari 
manussa dhamma. I'o the householder 
the hve precepts and the teu abstinences 
were for daily use, and in this category 
there is uo piohibition of music. In the 
eight observances—the attanga ula—the 
householder once a week, or once in a 
fortnight, or ouce iu a mouth, is expect* 
ed to observe the Biahmaohui life, and 
as a Brahmachaii he is expected to abs¬ 
tain from such amusements as ave inju¬ 
rious to the higher life. Moreover the 
ethics of the Brahman and the Jaina 
religions also prohibit mn«c for the 
BrabmachAci. The elevating muaic 
that ennobles tbo higher teodenciss of 
thought, is allowable to the householders, 
and on only on such days that the Brah- 
machati life is observed that his time 
should be given to other things of the 
spiritual philosophy, and not to dancing, 
singing, music, shows, wearing garlands, 
scents, etc. He has to detach himself 
from the sensual plane and to live in a 
plane of peifect purity and hallowed 
wisdom. 

For the householders, the UpAsakas 
and the Upftsikgs, who have a knowledge 
of English Dr. Paul Carus’s ''Buddhist 
Hymns" will give a new sensation of 
delight. The Table of Contents of the 
shows the following subjects : 

The BuddhistDoxology, The Buddha’s 
Hymn of Victory, The Essence of the 
Hwtrine, Happiness, Self-Beliance, An 
Ancient Buie, The Beligion of all the 
Bnddbas, The Three Characteristics, 
iove Universal, The Goal, Nirvana, 


Karma—the Law of Deeds, Bildal Oho^ 
ins, Aruitabha, At the Grave, Immortal¬ 
ity of X)eeds, Gems of Buddhist Poetry. 

To give an idea of the work we repro¬ 
duce the first hymn here:— 

Bright shinetb the sun in his splendour 
by day, And 

bright the moon's radiance by night: 

Bright sbineth the hero in 
battle array, And the sage in his thought 
shineth bright; 

But by day and by night, none so glori¬ 
ous, BO bl ight As Lord 
Buddha, the source of all spiritual light. 

The hook is published by the Open 
Court Publishing Co., 623, 638 SO, 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U.&.A. 

Buddha Gaya. 


U8th 181S. 

TfiB lilOHT Hon'ULE BaRL 07 OilBWE, 
Sscretaiy of State for India, Calcutta. 
Hy Lord Marquis, 

The Maba-Bodbi Society of India, 
Burma and Ceylon was atartad in the 
Island of Ceylon in May, 1891 with the 
object of reviving an intai'est in the 
Sacred Buddhist Placec at Buddha- 
Gaya, Sacanath iu Benares, and Kusl- 
naiu. 

It has so far realized its desires parti¬ 
ally in having built rost-housea at Bud¬ 
dha GayaandSavanathaod Kusinara for 
Buddhist pilgrims visiting these shriaes 
from Burma, Arakan, Japan, Geyloor' 
China, Tibet and Cambodia. 

The 2500th Anniversary of ouv Holy 
Buddhist lieligion was celebrated iu 
May last, and also the 2500th Anniver¬ 
sary of the foundation thereof which 
took place in July last. To us Buddbisla 
this year of the Coronation is full of sig- 
niiicance, for it is said in onrHoly Books 
that this year terminates the first half 
of the five thousand years of the full life 
of the Beligion of the Buddha. That in 
this year that there should be the Coro¬ 
nation is more than a coincidence. In 
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ouc ancient ti^a^itionAthoi'c in o.\m the 
laying that in this yeai’ a Bighteous 
King mi] appear m India who wili res* 
tore Eighteousneas and help the Beligiou 
ot the DUddha. 

I( thie a ay log hu any verifioation it la 
found in tho utterance of the King- 
Emperor who epeoka to the people m 
' My beloved people/* To that cate* 
gory belong tho Buddhieta who number 
about!] milliona IQ India, Burma end 
Ceylon under the great Kinpeior'e sway. 
To them the Coioiietion of the King- 
Empeior in thia year eo inomaatoua 
to the Buddbiste is a coincidence. 

The Buddhists throughout the world 
will rejoice to hear if the King-Emperor 
could be made to listen to the prayer 
which iacow offered on their behalf, and 
that ie that the moat Holy Shrine at Bud¬ 
dha Gaya, where the Prince Siddhartha 
2500 years ago became the fnlly enlight¬ 
ened Teacher of gods and mon, is 
now in tho hands of a Saivlte Brahman 
Rscetic who is known as the Mahant of 
the aaivite mutt at Boddha Gaya, who 
prevent! the pilgrims, coming to Buddha 
Gaya from Bnddbist countries, from 
worshipping according to the tenets of 
the Buddhist faith. The Saivite priest 
claims proprietary rights over the Tem¬ 
ple and ioterferes with the legitimate 
rites of the Bnddhists, and to prevent 
them from wonbippiiig inside the Tem¬ 
ple the servants of the aforessid priost 
paint the Image of the Buddha in the 
sanctuary with marks offensive to the 
Buddhists. Again and again we have 
appealed to the humanity of the Mahant 
and the officials have many a time asked 
him to be kind to tho Buddhists and not 
offend their feelings, but without ooy 
effect. 

Tho Buddhist Bestoi'ation Society 
was also started to agitate this question 
and to prevent the priest from commit- 
ing thi s act of desecration. So far without 
any enecess. In this '2500th year of our 
venerable Beligion, and in the year of 
the Coronation of the niighty and glori¬ 
ous Emperor, the' righteous King 


George V, may we nnt exLject that the 
Kiag-Emperor will exorcibehle Imperial 
prerogative and demand that the Saivite 

S liest oeasee to offend the feelings of the 
uddhlits, who aie also loving subjects 
of his most gracious Majesty, 

With loving loyolty to his most illus¬ 
trious Majesty and with assurance of 
highest regard to your Lordship. 

On behalf of the Ruddhiets of Oeyloo, 
f^iuma, etc. 

THE ANAGAIUKA DUAUMAPALA. 
General Secrotary, Maho-Bodhi Society, 

Digest of the Majjhlma 
Nikaya, 


(Contlnutd frm our lust Nu/nbtr.) 

1J40. DEVADUTA 8UTTAM. 

Savatth i. The Kx ai ted One was stay¬ 
ing at the Jetavana Monastery. Address¬ 
ing the Bhikkluis the Blessed One said, 
There are two houses with six doors aud 
a fully sighted man sitting in the centre 
sees men entering and departing 
therefrom, and also those who are in- 
quiring, in the same manoertbe Blessed 
One BOSS by the divine eye surpasaing 
that of men, beings that depart from 
here and arc bom again, in conditions 
that are low and high, in complexion 
golden and daik, in heavoa and in hells 
sccoi'ding to their iodividual kamma, 
and is kuown that this being was good 
in action, was jffeasaot in speech, was 
pleasant in mind by the genomtion of 
good thoughts, died and was bom in 
heaven, that this other being was good 
in deeds, words and thought, did not 
slander the noblo Ariyas, held right 
views, and showed others the right way, 
and after death was born sji man. This 
other mark committed evil, by dead, 
speech aod by thought, slandered the 
noble Ariyas, held erroneous views and 
misled others in making them to hoM 
erroneous views and after death WM 
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bovB iu tlxG woL’IJ of j*>e(af, tu\d aiiothei 
mao similai'ly given to tlio comaiissiou 
of evil by deed, word and tliougbt, after 
death was born In tlie womb of an 
animal, and another man who had doue 
evil in deed, word and tlionght, and wbo 
held unecientilic vioAVS, after deatli waa 
1)oiTi in the i^ealiaft of darknees and 
nufEcring (iiirayn). There arc tho gnaid* 
ians of tho evil kingdom who getting 
hold of the evil doorbringaUiuj to Yam a 
the king, saying 0 king, tlus man did 
not act kindly to hie ^HuonU, to the 
Saiuanu and Brahinanofi and olao to the 
eldora of hla kinsfolk. Let your Majesty 
punish him. Then king Yama ^pestioos 
and addresses him, 0 man, did yon not 
seethe first of death's messenger's appear 
among men; and he answm no. Lord. 
Arid thoking Vania sajH to him, 0 man, 
did yon not sec among men tho, infant 
babe lying on its back, and he ana wets, 
1 did Lord. And tire ICiog Yama said 
0 man, did it not occur’ to you, being a 
person of matnre intelligenco and years 
I am also subject to old age, X will do 
good in deeds, words and thought. He 
answer ed Lor d I did not think, X delaye*!. 
Then the King said, Tiirnugh thought* 
iessnoss you failed to do goo<l, and now 
it shall be done unto you in occoi’dance 
with your thouglrtlesaocss. This evil 
deed of yours was not done by your 
mother*, aor by your father, nor by yorir 
brotlrex’, nor by your sister, nor by yonr 
friends and I’ulem, nor by your relatives 
nor by the Bramanas and Brahmanas, 
nor by the gods, you yourself did tire 
evil deed, and yon alone shall feel its 
coasequencos. 

Again the King Yam a says, 0 man 
did you not see among men a woman or 
man, eighty or ninety, or a hundred 
years of age, decrepit, crooked as tire 
carved rafter of a gabled I’ocf. bowed 
down, leaning on a staff, trenibliog os he 
walked, miserable wltJr youth ded, 
broken*toothed, gray>ltaii‘ed and nearly 
bald, tottering, witlr wrinkled brow. He 
answered, Lord I did. The King again 
asked as ^fore, and the same answer 


was voticheafutl, arrd Yam a telle hi)u that 
he alone and no one else Iras to suflev 
for (he evil committed by him. 

Again tlie King asked him whether he 
hud not seen a woman or a man, ill, 
suffering, r’Olling in their own hltb, who 
when lying down had to be lifted by 
olAxtn 6 m. 

Yes Im answered, aud the King ro- 
juiirod ^vhcthor it did not occur to hiju 
(hal he himself will be subject to disease 
and that be will do good deeds in bodv, 
word and mind, Lord 1 did not think. 
If you bad delayed to thiuk and do your 
duty, tire cousoquoncei of tire ovil deeds 
will be yours, and none else. Again the 
King asked whether Ire hod not seen the 
fourth of death's meeaejigers, and he 
«iid no, and tire King said, Among men 
tliero is the thief wiro is carrght and 
pinrisired by tire liing'a orders in being 
beaterr witlr whips, and sticks, and have 
one’s hands end feet, ears, noee, cu t off and 
other cruel panlshmente inflicted. He 
answered and said yes, and again King 
Yama asked whether he had not reffect* 
ed that here in this present life itself 
that the evil doer is punished, far uroi^ 
in another world. He answered and 
said that he did not think. And Yarna 
said that he would have to suffer for 
his own neglect; and this evil had 
not been committed by his vela* 
tioQs or by monks or Bi'alnuans or 
by the gods, and that he hinrself has to 
suffer. Aud the king again asked the evil 
doer whether ho hod not seen 
the 5ftU of death's messengers, and he 
said that he had not. And the King again 
asked wbetlrer he hod not seen among 
men a woman or man that had been 
dead and exposed for one day, two days, 
three days, and the corpse swollen, bla^, 
and full of putridity? He answered 
thsit he bod seen, and the king again 
asked whetlier he hod not sefi acted that 
he would also die, and that therefore he 
will do good deeds, and be said no—Then 
the king said that if be had failed to do 
good be will himself have to suffer as be 
himself had done evil and not another. 
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Then King Yainft silent. Tlmn 

the guartlians ofhHl intlict on him tov> 
tmes in five-fold way, There he expe- 
rienoee dhai’p pain; but bo doee not die 
as the wickedno^ ie not yet exhausted. 
And be does go chvougU a graduated 
couL’se of Butteving until he is finally 
toko a to and tiwust in tlio ciiicfcbt of 
hells. 

In fovmor tiutos, 0 Bhikkbua Jviog 
Yama thought to Jijuisolf "All they, 
alas I who are gailly of wicked deeds in 
the world must sulfur such horrible and 
manifold tovCnvo, 0 that 1 become a 
mao, and A Tathogatoarise In the world, 
a Holy Bupreuio Buddha and that t 
uoderfttnnd His Doctrine, 

.Simiiaia vfrppo, Tntijfo. 


lai. BHADDEKA RATTA SUTTAM, 

gttcD*. 

Savatti.—The Bxlwltsd One wtw 
Btayiog at the Jotavana Monastery. 
Addressing theBhikkhus, He said, liRteo 
well, lie fleet and 1 will preach the Doc¬ 
trine of the ExooUent Hight. 

I hnd snob a body in the past, and a 
sensual desire springs up to possess it, 
1 enjoyed such feelings in tiio past and 
desires to have them, snch perceptions, 
such ideations, such volitions and he 
wishes to experience them again. I 
was in such a Jorm in the past, but tliere 
does not arise the sensual desire to have 
it again, and so on with the feelings, 
perceptions, ideations and volitions. 

In what way does one desire Co have 
them in the future ? In the future may 
1 have such a form, in this wise he 
eageuders a sensual desire, such and 
each feelings, such and such perceptions, 
such and such ideations, such and such 
TolitioDB, in this wise he engenders 
sensual desires. This is called desiring 
for the future. 

In what way does one not desiro in 
the future. In the future may 1 
have such a form, such a desire 
he does cot generate, eo with 
feelings, so with perceptions, so with 


ideations, ho with vnlitioun, sucli desires 
he docs lUit possess. 

In what w'ay does one generate present 
tondeucles? The ignorant, muddle* 
headed isidividual not having listened to 
tlic noble Poet line, not Imvijig seen 
noble ones, not having comprehended 
tliclrPoutrine scc» forju as the ego, that 
tbo ugo has foriu, that feelings, percep¬ 
tions, ideations und voIitione individually 
isthf^ego. In what way does one not gene* 
1 ‘ate in the present such tendonciee? In 
not looking at the feelings, peveeptiozu, 
ideations and volitions as the ego. 


m. ANANDA BHADDEKA RATTA 
SUTTAM. 

Sfivatti.—The Kx&lted One at Jeta- 
vauA. At that time Ananda was at the 
Service Hall teaching to the Bhikkhns, 
inciting them into activity, delighting 
their hearts, gladdening them, by 
preaching to thoin the analysis of the 
principled of tbs Excellent Kigbt. And 
the Blesse<l One having risen from His 
meditations came to the Service Hail 
and sat at the prepared seat, and asked 
file Bhikkhns who is it who was pieach* 
ing in the Service Hall, and they said it 
was Anaoda. and the Blessed One 
addressing Ananda in<juired what he had 
taught and Ananda said that he deliver¬ 
ed the dlHcmuse on the Analysis of the 
Principles of the one Excellent Night. 
The Blessed One applauded hearing 
Ananda and elucidated the Doctrine oe 
was given in the previous Sutta. 


MAHA KACCANA BHADDEKA 
RATTA SUTTAM. 
c tai <;sn ^SA|gtsiCD« 

liajagaba.—The Blessed One was at 
the T^pod^tvana. At the time the vene¬ 
rable l$&iuiddhi having waken np at 
eai’ly dawn came to the river Tapoda to 
wash his limbe. Having washed him¬ 
self he put on his single robe and was 
standing, and a celestial being ap¬ 
proach^ the venerable S&middU anA 
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baked him whetlieu he has gvfieped (lie 
Doctrine of the Aanlysis of the Exceh 
lent Night, and SAmlddhi answered and 
said that he had not; and S^middhi 
asked the celestial being whether he has 
grasped the DoctriaSi and the deva also 
answered in the negative, and asked the 
venexable Sftmiddhi to learn the I)ch> 
trine, and vanieJiecI, The venerable 
S4middhi approached the Blessed One 
and related the experience that he bad 
with the god, and asked the Blessed One 
to teach him the principles of the Excel¬ 
lent Night. The Buddlin iittored a 
gAtba giving the principles of the Doc¬ 
trine and wont to Hie vihara. 

The Bhtkkbu not being able to com* 

S rehend the Doetdne went to the great 
iacckno, who is profound in his learning 
praised by the Blessed One, and repeal 
ed what he had heard from the Blessed 
One, and asked him to elncidate fully. 

Whereupon the great Kaccino said to 
come to him to leavn leaving the Lord 
of Troth is like a mao leaving the root 
and the hard word of a tree and going 
away satished with the leaves. 

At 8&middhi's tcqnest the venerable 
KAcotino elncidated the Doctrine. There 
is the eye, it comes in contact with form 
and the coneciousoess is awakened with 
a sensual deeire {Ohandardga pati bad- 
dham); so it is with the ear and sound ; 
nose and smeU: tongue and taste, bo<ly 
and contact, mind and phenomena. 
Thus was sensual desire created in the 
past. How is this sensual desire not 
produced? When the eye coming in 
contact with form and the oonsciousnees 
is not associated with the (Chaudaiiga) 
sensual desire, so with ear, etc. 

After the complete elucidation of the 
Doctrine in its three-fold aspects, by the 
venerable KAccano, SAmiddhi left bis 
presence and approached the Blessed 
One and repeated what be had learnt 
from the venerable KAccano, and the 
Blessed One praised the venerable KAc¬ 
cano for his profound learning and said 
that what has been elucidated by K&c- 
oano that he should retain in his mind. 


News & Notes. 

Since July last the 
The Anagarili Ohar' Anagaiika Dharma- 
mapala. pala is working in 
the interest of the 
Sinhalese Buddhists, and is now in 
Colombo. He is contributing a series of 
articles week after weak in the SinlMla 
Bauddhaya, Sinhalese Newspaper, under 
the heading “Things that one should 
know,” and his criticisms against the 
indolent doss of Bhtkkhus have provok¬ 
ed a conirovsrsy. Mv. 1). J. Buba- 
siugha, a member of the Buddhist 
Theosophical Society, is the defender of 
the “Indolent Class," and his articles 
appear in the theosophical Sinhalese 
paper, the Sandareta week after week, 
his critiusma being directed personally 
against the Anagarika. The larger 
majority of Bhikkhus are living a life of 
indolence. In many of the 0 riental Colle¬ 
ges the Studoob Bhikkhus devote more 
of their time to studies of a secular kind. 
The spirit of Buddhism is ignored. 

The Anagarika Dbar- 
Tbs Ctjtloa Hillon. mapala seeing that the 
the Ceylonese have no 
English organ to ventilate their views, 
has started an English weekly nowspa- 
por imdcr the above title. It is an ei^fi 
paged royal sixe paper. Subscription 
per annum is Ks. A-00. For foreign 
countries 2 dollars. The Ctyhn Nation 
was started in commemoration of the 
Delhi Coronation of the Kiog-Emperoiv«4 
George V. The Ceylonese especially 
the Binbalese Buddhists, have no organ 
to represent their grievances to the Bri¬ 
tish authorities, for when crises arrive 
there is no paper that will plead their 
cause. ■' 

Thanks to Mrs. T. 
Tbs Bijsgirl|a Frss B. Foster of Hono- 
Sebssl. lulu, the Rajagiriya 
school, start^ in 
1S08, by the Anagarika Dharmapala is 
now in a very flourishing condition 
The daily attendance of pupiU is about. 
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200. il Jfi the desire of the ADagai'ik& 
to opeQ ao lodustrial Deptuiment iti 
connection with the school. Will not 
some iviend in America come forwaid 
to help the school. 


Edited by the 
The HindustftD Review Hon'ble Sach- 

chidananda 8in' 
ha, Bav*of-Law, member of the Impe* 
rial I/egislative CouDcil. Single copy 
' 50 cents ; annual subscription Es. O-OO. 
The January member of this eiccellent 
monthly contains an intensely vigor¬ 
ous and exhilarating article onEuorffiam 
is the Orient by Professor P. S. Keinsdu 
It is an ai'ticle that should be read by 
every lover of Japan, for it explains of 
the forces brought into play by the 
wonderfully compieheosive brain of Ja¬ 
pan. Japan has the virility of a giant. 
Bho has no orthodoxy, she has no me¬ 
dieval theology, she hae no pope, she 
has no caste-ridden despotism, and she 
; had been fr'ee from tne invadona of 
European foes. 8ho remained until the 
last without contact with the West 
and when she did emerge it was not 
to learn classics but physical science. 

* Tberoio lay hor tvuo gieatnoss. With 
a giant's will she went to the labora¬ 
tories of the West to learn the societs 
of European greatness, while China, 
India, Burma, Biam, Turkey remained 
moribund. 

Dr. loonyoTetsujiro, a Japanese phi¬ 
losopher of European reputation, says 
r that "there are only four men who are 
entitled to be called sejio, or great 
moral heroes : Christ, Socrates, Con¬ 
fucius, and Buddha. All, other heroes 
are of ordinary fibre. The teachiegeof 
great heroes have turned into weakness 
by degenerate followers, Therefore iu 
our age of lelentless competition, the 
military and virile virtues of ordinary 
i heroes are necessary,' Japan hoe 
[ g.'aeped this secret, hit sons have taken 
I the two foremost aoges for her spiritual 
! and ethical guidance'—Buddha and Con- 
t fncius, and she has in abundance the 


military and virile virtvios of ordinary 
heroes—like Hideyosbi, Komei, Bis- 
mavk, Napoloun, Waahimton, and Lin¬ 
coln. What the dormant nations of 
Siam, India, Burma, Ceylon, Persia, 
Egypt and Turkey require is Energtsm. 
China is first trying to grasp tbs re¬ 
publican ideals of Democratic America, 
but will slie succeed? The Manchu 
Dynasty is doomed, and whether Yuan 
Bhi Kai and Ban Yat Sen have the mo¬ 
ral fibre to guide the millions of China 
lomaine to be seen. Let us hope that 
the land-grabbing European nations 
will be kept at a distance by the strong 
arms of Jmian. We recommend the 
Hindustan Aoview. 


Ths Tuliil Tulasi Is a nsiive of both 
fl4al< India and Ceylon. An 
exchange, writing on the virtues 
of this plant, says that U would seem to 
possess medicinal and sanative properties of 
much value. There is scriptural evidence to 
Show that the ancient sages recommended 
its planting both in private houses and public 

? laces. The Ayurvedic physicians hold that 
ulasl is a panacea for various evils, euch as 
Malarial Cough, Catarrh, Bronchitis snd 
even Snakebite. Thus when the ancient 
and modern medical science are at one as 
reprds the virtues of this plant, the Cover- 
meet would do well to try and encourage its 
planting on a liberal scale rn public gardens 
and parks and arrange for it free distribution 
tn charitable clispcnsanes. Tulasi has a dla- 
ainct advantage over quinine In as much 
as the masses Instead of having a prejudice 
ogainst it are strongly biassed in favour of it 
on account of its sanctity. The psycho- 
logical element of" ideal suggestion*' will 
be enlisted on the right aide and accelerated 
recovery. The edminislration of Tulasi in 
cases of malarial fever will combine tbe best 
elements of medical cure and wbat is known 
as faith cure and what retards cure in the c ase 
of quinine will expedite it in the case of 
Tulasi. 


The '* Saujibom *' 
Study of Law hy writes:—Many ladJee 

Bengal ladles. ‘of Bengal are oujotis 
to study law. Bo far 
(he Cakutla Cniveraity uutLoritios have per- 
luitUU tUree ladies to study law et li^ 


sa TE£ UASA'BODHI TEE 

VDcler proper ju&rtictore. Soveml ciore 
ftpplicationt liriTo been r«celved to tliia end. 
Tbe eutborUice Lnee re«r»lv«(l to nuike ewiel 
Airafigeroente for tUe study of Iaw by Indies. 

The annual cxiubiiion 
AhjioiI Ari-Ellifbl- of arte and crafts, with 
lion. which will be com¬ 
bined exhibits of pictures 
and photographs and & section for 

needle and fancy worlt, will be held In (he 
Jubilee Kail, on Piiday 5 , 6 and 7 . Mrs. 
Dantra will look after the needle and fancy 
work and prospectuses for those enlnbiis can 
be obtained from ber at her residence at 
Fytche Koad. For Information for all other 
exhibits application, should be made to Mr. 
H. Clayton, Mandalay, whoia the ofndating 
ProWncial Art Officer for Burma. 

To fill the vacancy 
Lsglilslhe Oourcll. on the Vicerov'a Legis¬ 
lative Council caused 
by the retlremeut of the Hon. U. 
Bah Too, c. !. B., the non-official 
members of the Burma Legislative 

Council have elected the Hon U. Myc, ex- 
Xebayin Wundeiik, The new member was 
one of the students eent to Europe by King 
Mindon, and le the last survivor of the 
Council of live ministers appointed by the 
Government of India to administer ijpper 
Burma In the early claye of ihe annexation. 

The second volume 
MlkwpStri in of Messrs. Shwe 
lurmill. Kyu's series has 

just appeurcti; it is a 
translation of As Yuu Like It, ” and Im 

been given the Burmese title of “ the story 
of Rosalind and Orlanlo.^’ in style and 
general get-up, it fully keeps up to the high 
standard revealed by its predecessor, but it 
seems a pity that the publishers have found 
it necessary to alter the style of binding, 
though no other fault can be found with it. 
The nex I volume Is to be' 'Romeo ami Juliet. *, 

Tlio Limcrtiu Davor's 
DtMr'i CsUSB^ College of Conuosree 

Cimmerei. with which our readers 

{ire Qo doubt aware 
will start iti new Bessuon oa the Btli 
January 1912> the youngmen, Qinbltious of 
enlsring upon a successful CouuucrcUl career 
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would do well to write to Prof. Davar for 
a copy of the latent Pioepectns of this Col¬ 
lege which is the Pi’eiiuer College of Com¬ 
merce in ladio, recognised 1 ^ t^ Oovera- 
ment and the various Ruling Prlocea of India 
siicli us tlie H. It UabarAjna of Mysore, 
Biiiodn, Gwalior, Bhopal etc. The Colley 
is fitted upon up*to-dat 4 lines with electric 
/aos and lights and contains all the fur¬ 
niture ond enbineus and Impllments for 
tench log practical Com^nsioe. Prof. Davar 
Las worked tor fifteon years na a Commereial 
EduCtUionlsI, vieitbff lilurope seven tiniet 
and the perfect condition aud Ibe high re¬ 
putation which the College enjoye le the 
result ol hie slrtnnuue wo» of these yearn. 
Tlie pneees of tills yrer were ono Imodred 
aod eigiilyi wliieli included two silver madala 
runted uy the Exoininntions Board of the 
eulinl Aseciciation of accounts of London 
and ntleea 'Mlislinctiona.'.' Tlireo thousand 
aludeats have boon tip to this time trained 
out of this College wlio tire now holding 
various appoiiitmeate In Bombay and Mndroe 
Fmidsuolosr also ia Pnojub nad United 
province. 

Our energetic con- 
"Till SurmiMIc." temporary of Mandalay 
has moved down to 
Rangoon and his incorporated and 

absorbed within itself the Burma 

Reviety, which ran under the able editor¬ 
ship of Mr. F. N. Bum fust a year. The 
firit Issue of the cembination wilf appear to¬ 
morrow. We are very pleased to hear the 
new editor is Mr. Cbanning Arnold, late of 
the Rangoon Times; we had feared that 
Burma was about to lose a jounialiet of his 
education and standing. Mr. Lidbcttcr will 
continue on the siulT, and Mr. N. Burn 
will be one of the principal contributors. 
We wish the new departure every success, 
and hope It will soon ripen into a daily. 

The inaugural meeting of Burma Social 
Association, organised for “ the promotion 
of social status, the promotion of physical 
culture, and ibe encouragement of industrial, 
commercial and scientific education and 
enterprise,was held last evening af 26 , 
Phayre Street. We hope the promoters 
will inform our readers through these columns 
what Ihe pbns of the Association are, so 
that persons interested in such laudable 
objects may have an'opportunity of joining. 

The Bu rma a", January 6 . 
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Go yt. 0 Bhikkhui, tn6 w&nder fonli lor l|ie nm of the many, the wcEvre of ihe many in cojit- 
patslon for ihe vorld, for the soodi lor ihe vuin, for ihe wolfarc of and meji. Pn*daiin, 0 Bhik- 
khu«, the Doctrine glorious, preechye b Uf« o[ hoUncse, porfeci jrHlpui«.’'>MnAtfwijr£j, Vwuyii /*ituka. 
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A Veteran Clu'idtjaii Missionary 
On Arrack Drinking. 


GnVTtRNMENT RB»i*OVStm.P POR TTIR 
DI'.MiJRAT.lxATlON Of' TflR 
SiSHATJtSV. 

“ The otlior (l.iy I saw in tlio Obeervor 
I leUer fionia Mistionsry onont something 
Rhys Davids hao written for the Rneyclppae^ 
dia Britannica in which in praise of Buddhiam 
he lays that crime in Ceylon ie very small, 
There was an editorial remark at the end 
saying that Buddhisin hnd no power over 
the lives of the people .nnd tliat crime wn» 
very bad in Ceylon, or something to that 
effect. Of coui’se we know that there is 
no sufficient, power or incentive in Buddhism 
to act as a regenerating’ force. But, reallj', 

1 .nm coming to the conclusion that Govern* 
mpnt^ Incurring a horrible responsibility 
by ^e policy of (apparently even if indirect' 
ly) ft^lsg arrack down the throats of the 
people. One hardly knows how to contain 
one’s self when one has to witness this 

E olicy being carried on steadily, while 
overnmeiu tries to justify Itsrlf by sn 
eiplanation which deceives no one. Within 
the last few weeks two case> have come 
nithin my ken. One in which a c.'^nteen, 
removed from the high road atone time 
upon local repcesentatiop, has t^en br ugh.t^ 
close to a ferry Uihere carters and psss^' 
engers have often to wait a considerable time 
for the boat. Wliose welfare Iras boerr cdnsKl- 
ered hc^, the public's or that of ^that* good 
friend and ally of Government 
renter. ■ Again only tSe day before ytslpr^. 
dav i was at.eo oiS-Qf fhe.^ay villaga where 


there has ntver been a canteen before. Ttic 
arrack rei>ter l^as scented n cliance tu Invrejir 
his earning! and h(»s applied fora tavern. “The 
Villagers don't want riie thing'* bnt of con se, 
(tovcrnnienl nr ihcfr ofllclal* will consent and 
so praciiealiy injure the we 11 * being and 
mural and intellectual progress of ihe pcnptr 
on the altars of (his foul god. Rcmme. Oh. 
it makes ime tick to tee It. I believe the 
Sinhalese villtigers .itc being slowly dvinora* 
Used, nnd spoilt in this way. Wv t.e«sl an 
Arrack Cominlision here in Ceylon. We 
should nnd tremciubns eupp.>rt from all 
classes outside the Civil Service. Would 
God tlnit HomcthingCDuld bedone, "^-’Ceylon 
Obterufr July E 5 th 19 n. 


orusKr.VKs and oriiiiRS. 


Wv have been told tii.Ti although onr pride 
In our ancient civllizatiun. onr past great ness. 
IS A nsiur&l feeling, “the mere giving it vent 
in season and out of season will do no good" 
very good aclvice: but is It necessary I Can 
the Ceylonese in Justice bo said to be dream' 
ing of their past great uess .and taking no 
thought fur the morrow f On the. contrary 
are not the different r^s founlng;!he people 
pressiiig eagerly roywj;d,?. .All l^ecn nbser- 
^ ^S .ofpi’Cient i;>j}iits^asrue that Ceylon Is 
a country.with a/ului'C^eUts ,no> living in 

th| glories of the p^st* ^Xhe mi»i of our 

^•ahei cm'kings, the pVosperlt/of tu country 
«*4i%Hhe'OHIetT ^fmes. the gallant Seeds our 
b#va < forefathers fill us with “assure ar<d 
. hope, “ and spur us on, to^fresh cn- 

- deavoor. 
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Wc Cire fouiul fault with for calling the 
Boating population "alicne/' But whf ? is 
that not a true doscriptioo I If they act as 
aliens why should they not be called aliens, 
so tong us no disrespect is intended?, IQ 
many matters, sxial, political and religious 
do they not by their conduct plainly show us 
tliat they wish to keep ns at ^rms lengths, 
except a few llbei al minded and generous 
men like the late Mr. George Wall the gene¬ 
ral attitude of Suropeans towards the in* 
habliants of this country is one of haughty 
aloofness. Quire half of them appear to be 
decidedly antegonlstiCi the meji^rity of the 
remainder indifferent, a minority—a very 
amall minority—friendly, Is this not a 

correct description of the iltuation ? Let us 
not in our desire to be friendly and courteous 
forget to be candid and truthful. 1 do not 
blame (he European cominunity for the atti 
tilde they have chosen to adopt. It Is natu* 
rn), to the younger and the non*thlnKing 
class of them this country it Ihelrs by right 
of conquest and must be exploited for tlielr 
benefit. They have force on their side :'and 
so yoe victU/ Looking back for a moment 
on the attitude of the leaders of the Euro¬ 
pean community In matters vitally affecting 
the permanent population can we honestly 
say that community generally has beyn 
friendly or sympathetic towards the natives^ 
The mere mention of the Salaries Scheme, 
the Waste Lands Ordinance, the question of 
the Reform of the Legislative Council, the 
Paddy Tax, the Chilaw Railway not to name 
others, Is lufRcienttoihow In what directions 
their iympsthiet do not lie. The conduct of 
the Planters In the matter of the Excise Re¬ 
form scheme is a case in point. We will not 
with-hold from them ’‘the debt of gratitude 
and the tribute of admiration,” but we will 
not be Ht the same time mere flatterers. 
People are afraid to give offence to those In 
power and adopt a milk and water style in 
criticising their sets. We are careful not to 
hurl she tender susceptibilities of those who 
can harm us. We flatter ourselves that all 
this smoothness and soft spokenness is the 
result of a laudable desks to be fair and 
charirable, and of our eagerness to show the 
foreigner and the official the respect and 
courtesy which is their due. We can believe 
this if we find the same kind of treatment 
meted out to those who cannot hurt us. 

It is a fact that we owe much of our ma¬ 
terial prosperity to foreigners. They could 
not help helping us ; “they cannot make 


money without helping us to make monejv^ 
also”. ”ln the process of serving tbelr own 
ends” they have done us great service. Wc 
will not forget it Merchants have increased 
our trade; planters have opened up immense 
tracts of land; Engineers have built roads ** 
and bridges; Hospitals and Dispensaries 
have been opened all over the country. All 


this and more have been done for us by 
foreigners in “the process of pursuing their 
own ends ” But let us nor forget “the great 
truth that the prosperity of a country doet^ 
not, except In quite a small oegree, depend^ 
upon its material wealth.” What.is the 
moral and cnenisl condition of the people I 
Is not the nation in danger of extinction ? 
Can we conceive of a nation without her own 
bards, her own artists, her sculptors f 
What are our ideals 1 ”The creative faculty * 
w)>ich evidences Itself in the monumental 
bequests” of our forefathers is all but dead. 
There is no imagination, no originalit ; it is 
all imitation. “The influence of the west 
hoi Invaded every phase of private and public 
life. If this onrush of the western current 
of thought is left unregulated it is sure to 
swamp the country with the grimmest results. 

No Csylonese with an lota of self respect 
can stand with folded arms while society in 

in his land U drifting into chaos.the 

Europeans themselves—both visitors and 
coloniala^makc no secret of their horror and 
amusement.” 

Look at the demons of drink and impurity 
spreading like an upas tree throughout the 
land largely we firmly believe the result of 
the bad example of the alien peoples in our 
midst. Must ws not denounce'Hbeee evils 
because It will hur^ their feelinp ? We cin- ' 
not allow our youth to fall victims to attaring 
western vices witliout a word of warning, i 
”They have set the standard” wearetol^Hi^ 
and we must imitate them 1 Cultivate a taste . 
for ^'setend rate opera bulTe troupes, leg I 
shows and burlesques I” But we must not i 
be unjust; 1 am the last man to “rail” at \ 
everything foreign. Let us itaiuie their 
vittuesby all means; especially their dogged. ^ 
ness, their pluck. We would do well to take \ 
the advice of one of their poets| 
’ ’Be firm the constant element of luck { 

In genuine, solid, TeatonU pluck ] 

Stick to your aim, The Mongrel’s hold 
will slip 

But only crowbars loose the bull dog’ 
grip.” 
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To »pAak 0/ iorcii^iaers m aliens raay not 
be "nice", but tbe man who does so has at 
any rate the courage of his convictions. We 
Ceylonese are in need of courage^couragc 
and doggedness. We must cultivate the 
combativeness of the farmer who said "I 
should hate to put my spade into the ground 
where it did not hit against a rock " There 
is no dnuht that one of the greatest obstacles 
to our progress is the evil example of 
foreigners, but obstacles must not daunt us: 
hev arc blessings In disguise. We must 
wrestle with them and overcome them. Even 
if we are hurlin the struggle we will come 
from the place of wrestling like Jacob of old 
mslcned it may be> but with a new power in 
our hearts:— 

"Then welcome each rebuff 
That turits earth's smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor atand, 
but go I 

Be our joy three parts pain t 
I Strive and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang: 
dare, never grudge the throe 

MBDICCS. 

Chilaw, T5 Jan. 19}^. 
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(Continued from ouf iast Ueue.) 

They suffered not only Injustice but 
indignity and humiliation at the hands of 
those who ought to have safeguarded their 
. interests. Some local Governments were 
openly nneympathetlc to the Hindus. In 
the United Provinces and the Punjab they 

t were t* ited as the remnants of a disinherit¬ 
ed race? Some of the most public spirited 
Mahomedans have alwavs sympathised with 
this grievance of the Hindus. The Hon. 
Mr. Moharul Haque and Mr. Hasan Imam, 
who, X believe, are as true Mahomedans as 
any in India and the former of whon> is also 
an important member of the Muslim League, 
i* bave always stood by vs upon tbla question 
of the excessive representation of Mahomed- 
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uns. Lord Macdonnell has always been 
opposed to it; aod one of the very first 
utterances of tbe present Viceroy was that 
special ^favours to one community meant 
disability to others. On what ground is it 
possible to justify this unequal treatment ? 
The Mahomedans, I admit, are In every way 
qualified for political franchise and for mem¬ 
bership, but are the Hindus less qualified ? 
The argument of " political importance" 
as It is put forward the Muslim League, 
Is be.Olid the .pale of rational discuasion. 
The only sense In which it can apply to 
any community in India is that w^lch 
Mr. Gokhale, who knows if any Indian does, 
how to expose dialectical sophistries, ex¬ 
plained before the Viceroy’s council in the 
course of the debate which took place on 
Mr. Malaviya^a Resolution on the amend¬ 
ment of the Council Regulations. 

1 hat Resolution excited an angry debate 
and the argument of "political importance " 
was paraded, tricked out In the costumes of 
sham history. Anyhow history is like the 
child’s box of the letters of alphabet, whicU 
you njay arrange in any way you please and 
spell any word you please. I therefore wish 
to say nothing further about that argument 
than this, that the Hindus will never tolerate 
that argument or admit any kind of superi¬ 
ority of any Indian community over them¬ 
selves, chat they are the Ring’s equal 
aubjecti and claim to be treated as such, 
that they feel that they have been subjected 
to an unmerited humiliation by their Govern¬ 
ment, and that they ehell never rest content¬ 
ed so long as that humiliation is not remov¬ 
ed. Mr. (now Sir John) Jenkins, the Home 
Member, perpetrated a comical joke at their 
expense when to Mr. Malavlya’s Resolution 
he replied that before the Government could 
undertake to correct the disproportionate 
representation of Mahomedans, the Hindus 
must first convert tbe Mahom^an to their 
view. It is official pronouncements like this 
which compromise the strict equity of 
British ruje. 

Now it must never be forgotten that the 
Hindus never said that the Mshomedan re¬ 
presentation In the Councils should be strict¬ 
ly according to the nu meric <1 strength of the 
Mahoixiedan community and consequently 
they never grudged Lord Morley’s coocea- 
slon of representations to tbe Mahomedans 
"somewhat in excess of their numerical 
strength, / although they urged that there 
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should be one general electorate for both 
communities end that the excess should be 
made up by Government nomioalions. 
Subsecjnentlv hndiog tlicmsulves faci* to face 
with tlic (Icinaiui Tor total separation tltey 
agi*ec<l 10 the present s »ivm uf Mahonicdun 
rvpivscniatlon as the kseer of the two uviU, 
and lit the belief that only u few scats would 
he left open for the hcparato Mohomedan 
electorate. But the Regnktlont secured to 
the Mahonicdau excessive representation 
by means of their separate electorate, and 
over and above that, gave them the right to 
Secure as many seats us they could througli 
like joint civutoniic. This was a great deal 
niuru than I x)rd Aloricy has ever intended, 
and fur this the Govcriimcjkt of Indio is 
wholly rcspcnslblu. 

tiivcloubtv<ily joint clwiorutvs l^avc tlivir 
ud vain ages; (hey ore a check upon the evil 
lolul scpaniiuu und hence Home ol our most 
enlightened luarlurs have always snpponod 
them. Blit It ii niy decided opinion, which 
1 bclive is shiirvd by n consiilcrablv body of 
ray conntryinen and which I here VL*nlnrc lo 
Ckpreas with Hue deference to seme of my 
most pnblic*sprrUed Mahontedun friends, 
that with the excessive I'cpresentation seckirixl 
to the Mahomedans through thvir separate 
electorates joint electorates are incompatible, 
and that if this excessive representation 
remains It would be impoisible lo maintain 
them, ^ur the tfxlsdng arrangement p ts the 
Hiiulusin averyawknunlposltion. If, when 
the Mahomeclnni have stcurcti a share of 
rvprcseniatfon In excess of wliat their num¬ 
bers justify by meuns of tlicir separate 
ei< toraU', the HimUc.* u])]hjsv llicni In the 
l’Kn’ lions by juliil vlevlvrjivs (livy la) tbuin- 
vdvHB 0)kcti to tile •bulge ul 
hostihty and other chaigc» which partisanship 
Can invent; but. If lliey net otherwise, they 
deprive tlicmscltca even of that little wlikh 
thvy rwc In th^ bounty of Ang 1 o>Indian 
impartiality. Is it fair to tlic Hindus that 
they shoufd be thus placed between the 
devil and the deep sea r You will observe 
gentlemen, that in urging this point 7 set up 
no vlaim of historical or political or any 
otlkcrsortof importance on behalf of the 
Hindus, bur only the claim of justice snd 
equity.'' 

Then there are ether concessions which 
have been made to the Mahomedans* and 
refumt to the Hindus. They have been given 
direct repre^eniaiion whkh has not been 


given to the Hindus. Their votitij qualifica¬ 
tions ere easier and more liberal than those 
laid dou n for the Hindus. I do not object to 
these concessions to the Mahomedans; I 
think they aiejusi and wise, but I contend 
that the Hindus are equally entitled to then. 
Tile regulations concerning this matter iieoil 
to be amended, for .in they are, they are 
unfair to tlte Hindus, and iiideecl to every 
Other community except the Mshomedans. 

Some local Governments, it would seem, 
were not satisfied even with the excessive 
repiesencation conceded to the Mahomedans 
uiKler the Rcgulairons, and they added to it 
by further nominations. The Govenimeiits 
of the Punjab and the United Provinces Itave 
been conspicuous for this liberality tu iliu 
Mahomedans, though the Hindus have 
siifTerud. 

h Is tills onc*»dvil policy of the Govern¬ 
ment on the one hand and the separsiisi 

B ingaiidn started by a section of iho 
kOincdani on the other, which have 
cxcitvil and to some extent even vmbUtvrud 
the Hindu mind . In politics the Hindus of 
mudcvii times have ue^'er been sectarian, 
the greatest.political movement In which 
they have ’alwnys takeia conspicuous 
part hat heen national from the beginning 
and they hove elwoyi been the staunchest 
opponents of the se pars test pollc/in sny 
shape or form. 

But the enemies of Indian nationalism 
have proved too strung after all. Wheneveu 
thare la an attempt—however feeble It may 
liL> to bring about rcvoncillatiun beiwcvn the 
two grvnt oommunitiva.thcy <lo thvir worst to 
friMtiUv It. Wlivii, undor the advice of Sir 
Wiiluni) Widdvihiirii and Jl. H. the Ag;i 
riinn, the rcpiesentativcB of ih«'. two com¬ 
munities were about to meet at Allahabad a 
year ago with the object of reconciling their 
differences, an Anglo-Indian paper which is 
believed to be an organ of the Civil Service, 
remarked “Why do these men want to 
unite the two commumiies. If it is not to 
unite them against the Government?’* This 
one remark throws a gliastly light upon the 
political situation in India. And yet in some 
quarters the Hindus have sometimes been 
blamed for starting tbclr ovrn organiaatlons 
while no objection seems to be felt to the 
Muslim League. Securian poUtlcal orgaalsa- 
tiow are always objectionable, and nowhere 
more so than io India, where racial, religious, 
.and socla^prejiidices are apt to enter .into 
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their composition and colour and pervert 
the real aim for which they are started. But 
when one community adopts |,the policy of 
exclusiveness and separation and is encout' 
a^ed in its unwise course by those who ought 
to know hotter, the other cocmminities whose 
interc ts are thus threatened, cannot be 
b) a lu ed i (the y adop i a si milar poUc y in sheer 
self-defence. It is »oi easy to preach the 
virtue of forbearance to tlmse who arc 
smarting under a sense of hum illation and 
whose every effort for reconciliation Is 
attributed to some dark and sinister design 
on their part 

I am a nationalist and detest sectarianism 
in politics, but 1 think the circumstances of 
the time furnish ample justKcation for the 
storting of Hindu Ssbhas nt least ^in some 
]urts of the country. 

Still my faith In Indian nationalism Is so 
strong that I look upon the rise of sectarian 
movements as a passing phase* Whatever 
puriisuns on l>vLh sides mn^ say. the Hindus 
uiul Muhomedans are the two indcstriictiblo 
factors of Indian natlonaiity, thointeicsta of 
both are identical and the one cannot do 
without the othur. Beyond the questions of 
their ah rc In Council representation or 1 > 
the public service, 11' questions of far wider 
and deep r importance, in the right loluiions 
of which both are equally interested but 
which will never rightly solved without the 
mutuel efforts cf both. I think sensible 
men aru beginning to fee In their heart 
of hearts that the University schemes of tlr 
two commuultK's would not M this moment 
he Cun fl outed by cei taln ililllculties au<l 
labouring uiulur curtain tlisudvanlstguv, if 
the Hindus and Maliomcdans wer^* morv 
united than they are and if th' Government 
fdt that it wn$ face to face with the demand 
of a united people fore<Uication upon its own 
independent and national lines. Thus, while 
there arc sonte disiutegrating forces on the 
one hand the intellectual upheaval of recent 
limes has revealed to us on the other hand 
the working of some forces which make for 
unity; end that man—be he a Hindu or Muho- 
medan. Pars! or Europeau—would be guilty 
of the gravest disservice to the country, who 
for the sake of some paltry personal or 
sectarian advantage would do anything to 
retard that unifying process, by raising 
false political issues or by reviving the 
memories of "old, unhappy, far off things’' 


over which time has thrown the curtain of 
oblivion. 

The separate representation of the land¬ 
lords is open to most of the objections raised 
against separate and excessive Mahomedan 
iwpresentation. The excessive representation 
of the landed interests In the Councils may 
be judged by the number of landlords that 
are there. Now, nobody denies the Import¬ 
ance of the landed interest In India, but Is 
Its present I’epie^i'niailon fair to other classes 
and Interests? Most of the landlords belong 
to the general middle class of the country 
and form, therefore, a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the electorates which are supposed to 
elect representatives of that class. The land¬ 
lords, ihoreforo, have a good chance of being 
elected by these uicctoratss, and many of 
them have, as a matter of fact, been thus 
Reeled. But in addition to this, they have 
been given a substantial separate representa¬ 
tion. They dominate the district boards, 
they are lUoiig in the municipal boards and 
a large proportion of nomlnotod seals are 
ordinarily kept open for them. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the educated classes are no¬ 
where. And yet one of the main objects of 
Lord Morlcy’s reforms was to make room In 
the councils for an adequate proportion of 
these classes; and it was basetl upon a vary 
sound principle. Vnu want (n the counella 
men who are educated and more or less 
versed in public affairs, who have the Intel- 
iigenca to appreciate the Idesls of British 
civilisation and British government, and who 
alone are fitted by their training to help 
the Government in moulding our instirations 
uvcordtng to llic needs of tbe new times. 
The laudvO magiuiiv* arc at best a consetvs- 
livu force—not in the ^ense in which that 
phrase is applicable to the landlord class in 
England, which Is educated, Intelll ent end 
conversant with public aEairi—but a body 
of men who are backward in knowledge and 
wedded to retrospective habits of thought, 
and whose golden age lies behind the mists 
of the past. Their preponderance in the 
Councils can never be helpful to the Govern¬ 
ment In its work of ref 'rm, and especially 
in respect of sgiariaQ legislation It is a posi¬ 
tive drawb ck. They may be useful to the 
bureaucracy by way Of a counterpoise to the 
opinions of the advanced classes—and this 
purpose they not unoften serve when the 
Government has to brush as^e some Impor- 
tun a re Hsmand of the educated cUssee^buC 
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tbey iu 110 way repreaeiii the views and sen* 
timents of the masees. 

Our next con^laint against the Regulation 
Is that they have given u$ an extremely 
limited franchise and except in the case of 
Mahomednns and landlords, the represents* 
lion of the middle classes has been secured 
by ndirect elections. For the Imperial 
Council, the general populailon has no vote 
whaiever^Indian members ot each Frovln- 
clal Council themselves elected bv a certain 
I number of delegates from the local boards in* 

I cludln|cne tnenber for the local University, 
return.two members to the Imperial Council. 
The proceas of election of members to the 
Provincial Council may be broadly stated 
I thus: a limited proportion of the general po* 

I pulatton electa a certain number of members 
I to the municipal, end district boards to which 
a certain proportion of nominated members 
is sdded. The board composed of both elec¬ 
ted and the nominated members elects two 
or three delegates (except in Madras where 
undsa (he new Regulations the oembaraof 
the b^rds.directly.elect the members of the 
Council^. The < elsgstee thus elected by a 
certain number of municipal and district 
boards form a constituency to return a mem* 
ber to the Prbvinciil Counci^ To call this 
broceis 'indirect election’ is not sccuratc 
pccause iliere are so many stages of the fll* 
nation of public opinion tliat you cannot say 
that ibe people have any real voice or choice 
in the election of Councillors The Coun¬ 
cillors are not responsible to the delegates 
who serve a temporary purpose end then 
disappear; the delegates ars not responsible 
to their respective teardi for It matters little 
to them what these boards think'of their 
actions; the boards are not responsible jio 
the people, fur the people elect them lor 
quite different purposes, and the elect loo of 
membats to the council is certainly not one 
of them. This Is enough to condemn the 
present system, but there is something more 
to be said against it for In some provinces 
thedeJegntes of muoicipal and district boards 
are mured up and the urban vote which he* 
longs to the more educated classes living Id 
towns U swamped by the vote of the rural 
population whl^is admittedly less advanced. 
becoQ^y, nearly half ibe members of the local 
board sare aominated by Oovernotent, and 
there^re the iadireci ioluence of Govern' 
ment is present in every election. To call a 
member elected by this torturous process a 


representative of the people is a misD'mer. 
What is the extent of the franchise upon 
which even this peculiar election Is bas^ ? 
Some twenty or twenty-five voles in a city 
of a hundred or wo hundred thousand souls, 
one of the principal functions of popular 
institutions is to give political education to 
the people, what can you say of a s> stem 
In which not more than onein a thousand can 
have the slightest Intereat; as an instrument 
of popular education the present system it a 
failure Koteven the educated classes can 
be much interested as hardly one per cent of 
them is directly affected by it. In India, 
where the educated minority is very small, 
It is of the utmost Importance that the in¬ 
terest of this minority should be enlisted in 
public affairs, and this can be achieved only 
by giving them a direct interest In the ch^ce 
of their representatives. Therefore I con¬ 
tend that beside the local bodies, all men 
pnts^ssing certain educational and property 
quail heat ion I should have votee for electing 
members to the Council! ; and that the rep* 
raseniation may be genuine and popular, the 
procsss of indirect elections should be done 
away with as far as posiible, the deleption 
system should be abolished, the nominated 
membets of local bodies sliould have no Coun* 
cll franciiise, and new constituencies should 
be formed consisting of elected members of 
local bodies and others who possess certain 
educational and property qualifications. Even 
then the electorate will not be very large, 
and tlie constituencies will be much less 
democratic than those which elect directors 
to Banka or Railway Boards in England. 

Another point upon which I abould like (o 
nahe a few observe lions refers to the posi¬ 
tion of non*o£Bclal majorities in Provincial 
Councils. One general objection which 
appliee to ell ibe Councils la that the non- 
official majority ii composed of both elected 
and nominated members, which, as the 
Councils are now constituted, means a stand¬ 
ing a&d Indeed an overwhelming official 
majority in everyone of them. The Bengal 
Council is better off In this respect; for 
there the elected members have a small 
majority but this, too, is ineffective a& some 
of the elected members are practically official 
members. la every other Council the 
me ID here returned under the present avstem 
are in a majority as against the official, and 
Qominated raembers combed, Take for 
instance the U. P, Coun^ which at present 
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of 4C members—20 elected, 6 nomi¬ 
nated, and the reat official members. Now, 
who are these six nominated members ? 
Three are Indian Cbtefs, who seldom 
attend Council meetings; nor can we blane 
them for this, for really they have little 
interest In the ordinary legislation of British 
India, though they may always be depended 
upon to support the Government. One is a 
landed magnate who does not know English, 
one is an Englishman represen ting the Indigo 
planters’ interest, and one a Hindu banker 
also innocent of English. These six mem¬ 
bers are as good as the officials In the 
Council, and by their conduct have thorough¬ 
ly justified their, claims to be considered 
among the immovable adherents of the official 
view of public questions. What it true of 
iha U. P. Council is far more true of the 
Punjab Council, and more or less true of 
every other Council in India. ] say nothing 
as to the composition of the elected minority 
itself, although when you consider that one 
of tiem is an Englishman, a representative 
of English trade, and another an Indian 
member for the local University and coi^ie- 
quenily elected by a quasl-offioal body, the 
repreientatlonof independent Indian opinion 
would appear at Ml more Inddaquate, Pld 
Lord Morley mean this sort of non-oBkIal 
majority when he granted us the concession 1 
I do not think he did; Mi intention was to 
give us a substantial non-official majority. 

The authorities instead of trying us a 
genuiite non-official majority have given ns 
an illusory one. And we tray judge the 
tree by Its fruits. Nearly every resolution 
tnovetf by the non-official Indian members In 
the U. P. Council has been rejected and 
rejected by overwhelming majorities, for. 
besides some uf the elected members, the 
nominated members were always resdy to 
support the Government. 1 do not say ths( 
the Government should not be supported 
when U la In the right, nor that all the elect¬ 
ed members should always be of one mind; 
but I think that the largeness of the adverse 
majorities. If analysed, would shew that the 
resolutions of the Indian membsrs w«re 
defeated because the Council Is so constitut¬ 
ed that they can never command even a bare 
majority without the acquiescence of the 
Government. The bureaucrAcy have goud 
reasons to chuckle over Lord Morley’s con¬ 
cession because they have found easy means 

reduce it to a nullity in nctnal practice. 


Oui demand upon this point is very mo<lc- 
rate. We say that in every Provincial 
Council, there should be a clear majority of 
elected members. This will ty no means 
weaken the Government by leaving it at the 
mercy of a hostile majority; for this majori¬ 
ty, whatever may bo its extent, will be a 
composite majority of Indians and English¬ 
men, landlords end lawyers, Hind'is and 
Mahomedans who would on very rare occa¬ 
sions be found lo present a united group to 
the Government, and when they do, it would, 
as I think, and as Lord Morley himself said, 
be wise for the Government to reconsider its 
position and chink twice before passing a 
measure confronted by a united andaolid 
opposition of all the elected members. 

Whan such la the case with the Provincial 
Councils where we li.ve non-official majorities 
it Is perhaps useless to bewail the fate of 
Indian raemhers’ resolutions in the Imperial 
Council which possesses an official majority 
under the law, Yet the reasons given by 
Lord Morley for ^ving non-official majo¬ 
rities to the Provincial Councils seem to 
me to apply with equal force to a similar 
arrangement in the Viceroy's Council as 
well. What Is the good of debating a reso¬ 
lution when its defeat is a foregone con¬ 
clusion I I do not deny that even this 
ineffeciual and artificial debating Is an im¬ 
provement upon the past. The Government 
is, no dmibi, put upon Us defence, it hat to 
state publicly Ut reasons for adopting or 
opposing any particular treasure, and this, 
in my opinion, assists In some -metsiire the 
political education of the people. But there 
it justice In our complaint neveviheleM; and 
I think, the Imperial Govemment would 
inspire greater confidence in the public, if it 
showed (hat its measures were passed after 
a genuine debate and not by the shear force 
of Its official votes. 

There are many other very Important 
points which require discussion, Mch as the 
powers given to Imperial end Provincial 
Governments to disallow the election of any¬ 
one without giving any reason whatever, 
the restrictions placed upon the non-official 
members in respect of ffiscussing certain 
matters and nf dividiog the Coun^ on the 
Budget, dtc. But I must not try'yoor pati¬ 
ence *00 much upon the question of Council 
Regulations, when I have yet to Invite your 
aiteution, however briefly and coodsely, to 
two or three other important ’ i&atten which 
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are now before the Goverimiciu und In 
which the whole country (a interested. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 
IN LOCAL BODIES. 

I heve discussed some of the most salient 
points with reference to the question of 
representations, in the Legislative Councils. 
That question with special reference to local 
bodies has lately been brought to tl e front 
by (he Oovernnent of the United Provinces. 
The famous "Burn Circular" h&i been 
widely diacuasnl In the pi‘esa and ai yon arc 
aware has deeply axcit^ the whole Hindu 
community. When the ^form Schentc 
was before the public, Sir Jolin Hewett die* 
cussed the question of introducing the 
principle of communal reptesenfation into 
our local bodies and declared himself against 
it. In his letter to the Government of 
India, dated the l6th March 1908. he says 
tliAt " he agrees with the general consensus 
of opinion, official ai>d non^fficial, that there 
is no necessity for any radical cl>ange of 
principle, and the application to local l^ies 
of any system of class representation ap¬ 
pears to him uacaHed for and inexpedient." 
In the TTnlted Provinces the Mahomedans 
form 14 per cent of the population as 
against 83 pet cent Hindus. But in 1909. 
according to Sir John Kewett. " Maho* 
medan electors formed 23 per cent of the 
total number of electors for district boards 

.In as many as 29 districts out of 4;, 

the proportion of Mahomcflnti member* was 
greater than the proportion of Mahoiucdan 
to the total population. " According to 
him, of S6j members of district boards, 445 
were Hindus and 189 Mahomedans fexelti* 
sWe of officisl members), 562 were Hindus 
and 310 were Mahomedans, and so, while 
holding that "the Mahomedsns were entitled 
to more than a prcportionsl representation, 
It could not be said that ihe present system 
affected them unfa*'qurably. " This was in 
(909; in the middle of this year, after the 
issue of the Burn Circular, the Local Gov. 
ernment obtained fresh statistics on the 
point which show that at present in district 
boards there are 116 Hindu and 68 Maho- 
medan elected members, 10 Hindu and 2 
Mahomedan nominated members; and in 
municipal boards 20; Hindu and ^ Maho- 
medan elected members, and 36 Hindu and 
36 Mshomedan aominated members, 
IthjQlctbete figures conclusively prove 


tliai (he Mahuinecbiis of the Unitwl Provln. 
ces have no real grievance in respect of 
their share in local self-government; that, If 
any thing, they enjoy a disproportionately 
large representatbn in local bodies, to which 
the Hindus have never yet objected, because 
of the fiiendly relations existing between 
the two communities, but whicli they will 
now resent and justly resent. If the Maho- 
medans claim It as a matter of right, and 
the Oovoniiueut adntUs that right. 

The Burn circular is based upon the false 
assumption that, the Government huvlng 
given certain pledges to Mahomedans in 
respect of their separate and excessive re. 
presentation in ilie Councils, they are untitled 
to the snme concession in respect of local 
bodies, and so it proposee that a certain 
proportion of their members in the boards 
should be secured (0 them by their separate 
electorate on the basis of their proportion in 
the general population with 30 per cent 
added to it, wbilc they should be free to take 
part in the mixed electorates as it would be 
helpful in maintaining friendly relations 
between the two communities. I would 
only say that this solicitude for promoting 
our unity is rather a heavy draft upon our 
credulity, • 

So this last proposal about the mixed 
electorates 1 dismiss without any further 
comment. But it is necessary to point out 
that ihe assumption as regards Lord Morle . 's 
so called pledges to Mahomedans is entirely 
unfounded, because in so far as he may be 
said to have given .any pledge, it nmounis 
only to this, that the icpreieniatlon of 
Mahomedans in the Councils should be to 
use his own words, " somewhat in excess of 
their numericil strength", which ts a very 
different thing from adJI ig 53 percent to 
their representation, as has baen done In the 
case of tha Legislative Councils. Anyhow 
there is no pledge as regards Mahomedan 
representation in local bodies whose func¬ 
tions are quite different from those of the 
Councils and are governed by a dlfPerant set 
ol principles. Nobody has stated this point 
more ably or clearly than Sir John Hewett 
in his letter to which 1 have already referred. 

It the proposals contained in the Burn 
Circular be given effect to in any form 
whatever the Hindus of the United Provinces, 
so far as local self-government la concerned 
will be practically nowhere, and this would 
be an injustice and a humiliation to which I 
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am aura tliay will not willingly submit. You 
are aware bow much public excitement there 
has been upon this matter, how even these 
classes who take little Interest in politics, 
our taluqclers and raUes have come forward 
to take part in the agUatlon against the Burn 
Circular and how atrongly that scheioe has 
been condemned by the bulk of the Indian 
and an influential section of the Anglo* 
Indian press. Tbe separatist policy of our 
local Government has begun to bear fruit 
m the United Provinces, end a large section 
of the Meliomedans has been encouraged to 
demand 50 per cent of representetion in 
iocel bodies. I know this is not the view of 
e considerable body of sensible Mahomed- 
ans! on the contrary some of their men of 
light end leading are strongly opposed to the 
separaiist scheme, and whatever miy be 
their views es regards the expediency of the 
present system of Mahomedan representation 
in the Councils are at one with the Hindus 
io thinking that separatism in local bodies 
will be disastrous to the best interests of 
both the communities and will gravely im¬ 
peril tbe chance of reconciliation between 
them. 

Although the question of communal 
rapreaentatioo in local bodies has been raised 
in the United Provinces, yet in my opinion 
it alTecte all India. If the communal princi¬ 
ple is adopted In one province, rest aieured 
that other provinces will have to follow suit, 
scon or late. The Muslim League repre¬ 
sents the views of e considerable body of 
Mahomedans all over India, and commun&l 
representation in local bodies is one of ill 
principal demands. If the Government 
concedes that demand In one province, how 
can it resist it in others^ But another 
dlfficultv is sure to arise. The Hindus, if 
they fail, in arresting the course of the 
separatist policy, will never submit to joint 
electorates along with separate Mebomedan 
electorates. They already demand total 
separation on the basis of numbers, if 
there is no chance of retaining (he existing 
system. When both the parties demand 
complete separation, the Government cao 
have no just ground for resisting it. But if 
complete separation is once allowed in the 
case of local bodies, it would become im¬ 
possible to maintain joint electorates for the 
Councils for loog, and when these disappear 
and the separaiist spirit pervades the whole 
Indian system from top to bottom all hopes 


for building up ao Indian nationality must 
be abandoned for many generatloos to come. 
It is because I feel the apprehension that I 
wish to submit for your consideration one 
or two points regarding the far-reaching 
consequences of the separatist policy both 
in local bodies and in the Legislative Council. 

First, what moral effect is likely to be 
produced by separatism plus class privileges 
upon our national character^ It is good 
that our political institutions should be 
placed before us in the light in which we 
should see that ignorance and knowledge, 
poverty and riches, numerical strength and 
weakness Stand on t\\t same level so far as 
the possession of political rights is concerned. 
If in every civilised country, knowledge, 
property and numbere are the measure of 
political fitness, what would be the effect 
upon our naiiotial character if we are accua- 
tomed to think that the reverse is the case 
here., that Mahomedans because they are 
Mahomedans deserve favour, that Hindus 
because they are H ndtis deserve Us oppo- 
tUe, .that right and wrong are not in the 
nature of things but are the creailoni of 
Government. Besides, what sort of citizens 
does the British Government wish to produce 
in India-such as shall be self-reipectlng 
and justice-loving, taught to love knowledge, 
truth, courage, independence and equality 
of civil righta, or, such as shall be unjust, 
corrupt, destitute of manliness, careless 
whether their political rights are respected 
by others or trampled under foot? If the 
former, then Government must show thet it 
values justice, and respects those who res¬ 
pect themselves. How can Government 
discharge its high and noble function If we 
are placed under institutions which are based 
upon the perversion of all those high princi¬ 
ples which we have hitherto been taught to 
bold sacred and inviolable? 

Secondly, there is another moral danger 
with which the separatist policy ia sure to 
bring us face to fare one day. The idea of 
a united Indian nation may not be verv 
alluring to eomo people, and a section o'f 
he Mahomedans may, for the present, fan 
to realise its true significance; but the 
instructed classes do care for that Ideal, and 
they see that it is menaced by separatism. 
Here they find themselves in disagreement 
with their rulers, not only Id matters of 
detail which can be managed by aceoEomcH 
datioR and compromise, but in a matter of 
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vital principle In reapcct of which no such 
manageincTit is possible. Kow, to help the 
Government in its measures Is the hrst duty 
of every loyal cltisen; but to preserve the 
nation itseU for which the Government exists 
and to oppose every measure which threat¬ 
ens its exietence now or in future is an even 
more important duty. This is an accepted 
principle in every civilised country and ie eo 
here (oc, among rhoee who understand 
western Idali. Is it then deiireble that a 
conelderable eection of the educated classes 
should be confronted by a situation in whielt 
they find that they cannot support the 
Government policy? They must either ap¬ 
prove the Government’s actions against 
tliair nationalist ideal, or serve the nationalist 
ideal against Government policy. Both 
alternatives arc difficult. If they submit to 
separatism, and in a country already torn by 
social and sectarian differences, allow those 
differences to be stereotyped into the per¬ 
manent features of their political Institutions, 
in vievr of the expediencies of the day, they 
sacrifice their most cherished convictions and 
destroy the nationalist Ideal. 2 f they resist 
it, they weaken the chances of their secur¬ 
ing tbe good will of the Government, under 
which alone tbe realisation of their natlonaJisi 
ideal is possible. For it Is as clear as day 
that Britiah rule in India, with all Ita faults 
and failings, all tbe shadows resting upon its 
career, is yet the symbol, the pledge, the 
guarantee of peace ai^ progress, knowledge 
and freedom: to weaken it is to weaken the 
cause of ciTlliiation. This Is the dilemma 
which confronts the thinking portion of the 
Indian community, sud there la no eirape 
from it IS long as.on the one hand, the people 
are taught in coliegea and schooli and by a 
hundred of her means, western Ideas of liber¬ 
ty and nationality, western conceptions of 
state duties and the rights of Individual man 
while on the other, they have to live upder 
inatitutions which contradict these ideas, 
la it reasonable to expect a people living In 
the midst of these croas currents o: opposite 
and irreconcilable forces to give for any 
length of lime their moral ailepance to ono 
set of principles and their practical allegi¬ 
ance to another ? 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. 

I wish to invite your attention for a 
moment to the question of the employment 
o' Indiani in the higher grades of the IPublic 


Service, vrhich has been before the Govern¬ 
ment for nearly a century—a question with 
which are associated the noblest efforts of 
some of our most distinguished men, among 
whom stands pre-eminent the name of our 
Grand Old Man. Dadabhal Naoroji, to 
whose sagseious but passionate advocacy 
for more than half a century we owe a great 
debt in this as In so many other matters, 
and who in the evening of a long life spent 
in the service of his country, yet retains 
undiminished hIs keen interest In the proper 
solution of that question. Gentlemen, so 
for as the views and intentions of the British 
Parliament and British Sovereigns are con¬ 
cerned. we have nothing to complain of and 
everything ic be thankful for. In j$35, the 
British Parliament passed a famous statute 
to the effect*'* that no native of India shall, 
by reason only of bis religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour or any of them be disabled 
from holding any place, office of employ¬ 
ment under the British Government, and 
the Board of Directors pointed out to the 
Government of India that *' the meaning of 
the enactment we take to be that there shaii 
be no governing caste in Briiisb India *' and 
that '* fitness is henceforth to be tbe criteri¬ 
on of eligibility ." This parliamentary 
pledge was re-affirmed in the noble words of 
Queen Victoria’s Great Pocianation of 
ifiSSi which we ail know by heart. No 
effect was given to these pledges for nearly 
forty years. In 1870. for the first time, 
only one Irtdian was admitted to the Civil 
Service as against 86$ Europeans. Those 
who want to know the history of these 
pledges up to date, ought to read the able 
and interesting pamphlet published by the 
Hon. Mr. N. §ubb« Rao Pantulu a few 
months back. The opinions of some of the 
most distinguished English statesmen con¬ 
nected with India, are matters of history and 
have often been quoted. I shall quote a 
competent foreign observer, who is a friend¬ 
ly critic uf the Indian Government and 
whose book on “The Administrative Pro¬ 
blems of India'’ Lord Morley as well ssthe 
Civil Service has praised. M. Chailley says, 
“About the year 1680, then after fifty 
years. I will not say of good-will, but of 
attempts which were reelly honourable, the 
English had not yet succeeded in intimately 
connecting the natives with their adminis¬ 
trative work. The Charter Acts of 1833 
and 18S3, the Proclamation of 1858 sn^ the 
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Act of i8;0, had ail been inefficHCious, " 
and he calls those pledt:es flattering words, 
solemn promises, and blank cheques. In 
2$;5, Lord Lytion said: * We all know 
that these claims and expectations never can 
or will be fulfilled. We have had to choose 
between prohibiting them and cheating them; 
and we have chosen the least straightforward 
course.*' And so it has happened that, as 
pointed out by the Hon. Mr. Subba Rao, 
** from 1870 to 1886....there were it 
Indiana os against 576 tSuropeans): from 
i88d to 1910 68 at against 1.235 Europeans. 
Thus from 1853 up to date, there were only 
80 Indluns as a^inst 3,636 Europeans, 
about 5 per cent At the present moment 
we find 64 Indians ns against 1,264 Euro* 
pcans, a little over 5 per cent, of t)ie total 
strength of the Civil Service, *’ 

If this is our position In what Is called the 
Indian Civil Service, let us sec how wo 
stand in other departments of the Govern* 
ntent. In the higher grades of tbe Police, 
our highest limit is S cent; In the 
Political department, there is only one 
Indian. In the course of the budget dis* 
cussion in the early part of this year, 
Mr. Gokhsle quoted certain figures, tbe 
accuracy of which was not questioned by 
the Government, which have a melancholy 
interest for the Indian people. In the Salt 
department in all India, excluding Madras, 
out of 30 officers on salaries ranging from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 3,000, only 3 arc Indians; in 
the Customs, out of it omcera with salaries 
ranging between Rs. 450 and Rs. 2,500 
a month, only two are Indiana: in the Post 
Office, out of 41 appomtments with salaries 
between Rs. 500 and Ra. 3i500a month, 
only 4 are held by Indians and these are on 
the lower rungs of the ladder; in the Tele¬ 
graphs. out of 86 appointments with salaries 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 3,000 a month, 
only 3 are held by Indians; in the Railways, 
out of 774 appointments with salaries bet¬ 
ween Rs. 500 and Rs. 3,‘CO, onlv 10 are 
held by Indians. The cfficlal member for 
(he Railways frankly avowed (hat Indians 
were not fit for the superior grades of service 
in his department. Thus do even high 
officials sometimes add insult to injury when 
they find no better defence for their favourite 
course. 

This is not fulfilling the Parliamentary 
pledges, this la tantalising the Indian people. 
Lord Curron rebJiaed tMs '^ate of things. 


and throwing off ihe mask with characteristic 
biklness, gave the Indian people to under¬ 
stand that the Queen*s Proclamation might 
be treated aa an equivocal document, and 
that the bulk of the higher pests must be 
retained by Englishmen till the end of time. 
Lord Morley afterwards vigorously j'epudiat- 
ed this pettifogging construction of the 
Royal pledge; but it must be confessed that 
Lord Curaon expressed the real sentiment of 
the Ang 1 o*Indian community at large. He 
expressed the sentiment of the dominant 
class in its nakedness; but that sentiment 
sometimes appears In more respectablegarbs. 
For instance, we arc tcId thru though Indians 
ore very clever In passing examinations snd 
ore intelligent in mony things, yet (hey arc 
deficient In what is called*' Vlj.imcter 
they l.iek c'ertain mystic governing qualitie*; 
wlueh arc tlic birth*right of an Kiiglisbman; 
and that though they may do well enough aa 
a superior order of clerks, or even as High 
Court Judges,"yet they are not quite fit for 
high executive and administrative office. 
Now this word '• character *’ In the Anglo- 
Indian vocabulary, covers a multitude of 
excuses for excluding Indians from the 
higher grades of.the public service of their 
country, and when they claim any high posts 
all sorts of possible and impossible conditions 
are considered necessary for tbeir fitness for 
those posts. Only the other day Lord 
Macdonnell objected to the appointment of 
an Indian to the Governor-General's Execu¬ 
tive Council on the Ground that there was 
no such Indian in all India In whom all 
India could repose perfect confi fence. At 
if It were a self-evident truth that all India 
felt perfect confidence in cver> high Briiiih 
official I Willi rv'fcruncc to the quell flea tloiti 
demande<l bv some people of an ideal An^o- 
Egyptian official, Lord Cromer relates an 
amusing anecdote In his book on "Modern 
Egypt" which illustrates my point. ‘'A lady 
once asked Mackrne de Stael to recommend 
a tutor for her boy. That tutor was to b« 
a gentleman with perfect manners and a 
thorough knowledge of the world, a classical 
scholar and an accomplished linguist; be was 
to exercise supreme authority over his pupil 
and at the same time he was to show such 
a degree of tact that his authority was to be 
uirfslt; Id fact, he was to possess almost 
every moral attribute and intellectual ^ctfTty; 
and'faaily, he was to place all these qtulHties 
in the service of Madame de &lad*t ^ 4 Hd 
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for ft very low salary. Madame do Stael 
replied, My dear, 1 perfectly understand 
the sort of man you want, but I must tell 
you that if 1 find l^lm I would marry him.*' 

(Tq ConttHMd,) 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 


"It is curious,” said the Vagrant, “to 
notice the confusion of past, present and 
future which occurs in the astral experiences 
of neophytes in the astral world. Here, 
for instance, ia a record sent me by a very 
serious and thoughtful member, who came 
into the Inner circle of (he socie^ in the 
time of H. P. B. He wae, in fact, one 
of her first pupiU. He says that his heart 
had become much affected after be had 
witnessed two death-scenes in the astral 
world, and had suddenly and excitedly 
rushed back to the physical body ; he found 
himself obliged to move very slowly and 
carefully, using a cane. He says : 

At both of these occurrences the body 
received a great shock. I was not fright¬ 
ened when back in the body ; I had no par* 
ticular feeling about it; but the heart-beats 
were extremely irregular and queer. The 
first Itappened in the early morning of April 
9, iSSe. I saw a msn by the name of Jonas 
Anderson, related to me by marrlsge, kill 
himself. 1 could bnng back no particulars 
of the sad happening, only the bare fact. 
I waited for the Swedish mail; it came, and 
the papers contained the notice that on that 
very night one of my friends and colleagues, 
Magnua BImblad, had died suddenly at 
Stockholm, supposedly by taking poison. 
In letters from home f heard that (he man 
whose suicide I had witnessed was alive 
and well. ”This/' 1 thought, ”it merely 
a 4 ]uld pro quo-'' And there I left it. In 
189$ Anderson did reeliy commit suicide. 
So I had seen what wai going to happen, 
but was too dull and too ignorant to go to 
and tell Anderson while in the astral world 
how bad it would be for him to take h!s 
own life, as It now seems to me that I was 
given an opportunity to do. 

The second death scene 1 law one mor¬ 
ning In October, 1888. Before me lay a 
narrow country road on a hillside, with a 
kharp curve in the middle. There came 
a $ne carriage; the two horses before 


frottwl ni a quick apewl. In’the carriage 
sat Count Eric Sparre, Governor ef'^my 
native provlnee in Sweden, Inspector of 
my College and father of one of my school¬ 
mates. At the curve In (he roed the carri¬ 
age was dashed to the ground, and the 
Count was killed. As a matter of fact. 
,the Count had been killed in exactly this 
way on the 17th of June, 1666. 1 seem to 
have witnessed those two death icenei'frotn 
a plane on which past, presentjand future 
are not to well separated as down here. 
After these shakings my body wu weak for 
over s yeer. and our femily physician 
ordered me to take digitalis forjt, advising 
me to move slowly and be extremely careful, 
as I otherwise mlgh fall down dead any 
minute. 1 followed his advice.' 

"The latter esse Is simple enough.” went 
on the Vagrant, "for oue friend merely saw 
the astral picture of an event that had 
happened. In the first, a confusion appa¬ 
rently occurred in bringing through the me¬ 
mory, as the event happened at the time at 
which it was seen,’ but the person concerned 
was changed ; the strange thing is that the 
ve^ person who.was seen co klil himself 
did' kill himself seven years later. It may 
have been that the first suicide was witnes* 
sed, that the ego of the seer, looking for¬ 
ward, saw Mr. Anderson’s danger and tried 
to impress a warning on the brain of his 
lower vehicle, and that the two things be¬ 
came mixed up in the etheric brain, and 
reached the ordinary brain in this curiously 
substituted form. 

Another experience, tent by this same 
member. Is very instructive. He writes : 
'On Wednesday, September t6. 1689, on 
the way from my heme to the street-car 
line, I had 10 cross a street where they were 
digging a sewer. Proceeding very slouly, 

I eaw (he wide dug»out and wondered how 
1 could cross it, as I was unable to jump 
over, and as it was also diificult to hobble 
over on narrow boards, in case there were 
any laid across. "But,” 1 reasoned, "this 
body ia not myself.” I fixed mv eyes on 
a apot at the opposite side of the chasm, 
thinking at the same moment: *'! am 
there already.” Now comes the queer 
experience. / was actually there, as quick 
as 1 had thought it, feeling that the body 
for a moment was walking s short disraoce 
behind me, moving at my will, steadily sod 
automatically- / myself tvas wer the eftasm, 
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^ and I soon had the body with me, too, Join- 
ing U fully on Us arrival. Perhaps oiliera 
of you have had some such experience, 
especially in (he early days oF your astral 
4 development." 

"I have had a rather unpleasant ferra of 
tliaC kind cf dual coiiscicuaness," said 
Autsra, "In which I found niyaelf, when 
walking along a London street and think¬ 
ing of crossing it, in the midst of the 
vehicles. My thought seemed to have carried 
^ my body thither, without my brain cons- 
douaness/’— The Thcosophlst. 

(To be Contlnned.) 


The Ancient Government in 
^ Ceylon. 


The principles on which the aystern of 
thr Sinhalese Government was based were 
in accoi’dsnce with the democratic teachings 
of the great Teacher who for the first time 
enunciated a form of communal government 
founded on the law of enlightened equity 
* and righteouineis. Everything that was 
formulated was fotindedon the law of equal¬ 
ity. Man was the equal of his brother. 
There was no caste to over ride the law of 
righteousness. The king was the father nf 
\ the. people, and as such It was hla duty to 
look after the interests of the people as a 
father would on his children, t'he prince 
and the son of the proletariat were likesonsof 
one father, and they both lived together In 
the same monastery eating the same food, 
wearing the same kind of robe, and ever 
watchfull lest the spirit of aristocratic pride 
would disturb the harmony of the commun- 
jk. ity. Neither we'^lth nor caste had the 
^ premier place in the splntual commonwealth 
of Buddha. Brotherhood, harmony unity, 
concord, the welfare of the community in 
preference to the individual—these were the 
principles that helped to put in operation 
the laws of social cornrn on wealth. How 
f beautifully the laws of spiritual sociology 
worked we know from the Mahuvansa. The 
king was elected by the people for his 
impartlalliy, learning, patriotism, wealth, 
and the people had sovereign rights to depose 
the king if ever he went against the wishes 
of (he people. Public opinion was all power- 
^ ful, and it was the maha sammaia or maha- 
^ jana sammatta that elected the king. He 


VMS the rcprcsenfallvcof the people, find the 
embodiment of the dasa raja dhamma. He 
had to conform to the ten kingly rules, and 
violation meant deposition. 

Readers of Indian history know who 
Chnnukya was, and the power he wielded 
over the sovereign. Readers of the Maha- 
vania will dnd how easily the rivals made 
their way to occupy the throne. The people 
were consulted at all times. For 2458 years 
the kings held power by the consent of the 
People. The last king 0/ Ceylon, Sri 
Wickrama Raja Sinha was elected to the 
throne by the people, and by the People he 
wets deposed, nnd by the People the English 
were invited to take charge of the Kingdom, 
and with the People the Representative of 
the British King entered into a Treaty. 
These are historical facts, und can not be 
disputed. The People of Ceylon were 
patriotic end for sy$3 years generation after 
generation fought vafiantly when foreign 
foes came to disturb their Immemorial rights. 
And the British did not disturb the People, 
and the Island was made into ■ Crown,Cclony 
for the better government of the people. 

'* he East Indl.i Company was first interested 
and they sent their Tamil Oiibsshe's together 
the revenuea, and the result we know. The 
Sinhalese People resented foreign Inter¬ 
ference and the Government of England 
listened, and they yielded. The Sinhalese 
had noble blood, and were patriotic. This 
was before the Rebellion of 184S. In 1816 . 
the patriotic leaders of Lanka were all des¬ 
patched, and the people were reduced to a 
state of imbecility. When patriotic leaders 
disappear from a country, people behave 
like sheep without a shepherd. For 2$$^ 
years the t^inhalete had cultivated the power 
of independence to its fullest capacity. Since 
the banishment of the Sinhalese leaders who 
rose against the British for having violated 
the word pledged, the Sinhalese began to 
lose the spirit of freedom. Tlie next thing 
tliat the kind-hcaried British did was to 
make the Sinhalese moral imbeciles by in¬ 
troducing liquor into the utopian viilag;ea 
where the people lived simple lives according 
to the tenets of the Aryan Dhamma. 
Slaughtering Of animals for food was ui^ 
known, stealing was unknown, adultery was 
unknown, lying was unknown, drunkenneM 
was unknown. And this peaceful people 
lived the democratic life. But this happy 
condition was an eye sore to the kindbearW. 
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Britilhers v]\o came to rule. They 
wiihed that the people ahould be mode to 
follow the cualome of the ruling claai. The 
firet thing that the ndminletratore introduced 
W4$ liquor, then llcenied butchery. The 
early firltlsh oiBciala have left their imprest' 
iont in the works that they had written of 
what they had teen in the Island, nnd the 
abominationt latterly introduced for the 
take of filthy lucre, to the great moral injury 
of the people. Major Forbea. Major Skinner 
and other early Bricith reiicJenti in Ceylon 
have tettlTied to what they liud aecu end now 
afternearlv alumdrcd years of Dritith rule 
vrliac do we lec in the island ? The tons of 
the toil, Che descendants of the ancient Sin¬ 
halese whose energy built those uiognihcent 
monuments which are the wonder of the 
engineer and the architect of the present day. 
The ancient Sinh.ilese dul not live luKurious 
lives of sensuality and egoism. They follow¬ 
ed the exhortations of the greatest of the 
World Teachers in living such lives as are 
useful to themselves end the world. The 
Majestic and magniSceni tanks irrigating 
millions of acres helped the people to live 
above vanl. The food was not imported 
from abroadi the clothes the people wore 
were not exported from Manchester. The 
wants of the people were few and these 
wants were locally supplied. Today with 
all the boasted civilization introduced by the 
bureaucratic administrators the people are 
slavesi depending for their very fo^ and 
their clothes on countries outside Ceylon. 
The trsde is entirely In the hand of the 
people who come from other Innds. The 
rice that is the staple food of the people is 
imported from abroad. The worst thing 
that could happen to a people is to become 
land lese. Patriotism is based on he luvv 
for the fatherland. an<l when the luntd pastes 
into foreign hands peiriotiam goes with it. 
The Hritlshera were not kind to the pcr>|>lc 
of the Irud. They wished to demoralise 
this ancient civliiaed Aryan people by giving 
them poison,for what is alcohol but a veritable 
poison, helping to destroy the germ in the 
womb, end this poison was scattered broad¬ 
cast through taverns estsblished in every 
village. For three generations the Sinhalese 
have become saturated with this poison of 
alcohol, and students of eugenics know that 
a race that Is given to alcoholism Is destined 
to deteriorate. This great ancient race today 
is deteriorating fast. Two miJUon six ban- 


dred tlkousand people are living in Ceylon 
helpless, without helping themselves econo¬ 
mically, industrially, materially, politically 
morally to become e virile race. Of these 
aytdas are Christians, sons of native 
ChHitleni who left their ancestral religion 
for the sake of gain. Portuguese persecut¬ 
ions helped to convert many Sinhalese 
families to Catholic Christianity, then came 
the Dutch and many Sinhalese embraced 
the Noneonforniat faith to pleats the Dutch. 
Of course this was in the seaboard provinces 
in places along the coast. The greater por* 
ta n of the island wns undvr the Sinhalese 
Ki<ig. Men clissaii»h«il with the forms of 
government «xchan;;ed plauua wiihAut much 
inconvencencs. SinhaJuse fiviii the King’s 
side ceme over to the European camp, and 
those that were in the European camp joined 
the King’s ranks. But under the British 
the whole island went under European In¬ 
fluence. And the disastrous effects we see 
today in the utter demorallxation of the 
people, of whom only a few have become 
wealthy by trade. 

Vika Wickkaua Raja Sjnha. 


Mass Education. 


SPEECH BY MR, GOKHALE. 

As was observed by His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke, two years ago, when he 
presided over a similar function, there are 
cuts In features in the work of this Society 
which appeal strongly to all lovera of mass 
education in this country. In the first place, 
the work of this Society It to spread edu¬ 
cation among those classes th&t are the 
poorest, the moat reivurceless, the moat 
neglected—the labouring classes of this vast 
city. Second, the sdueatlon which this 
Sociirty imparts is given free ; and third, 
thv uork has been underiukcu by those 
who have accepted the responsibility itoc 
for private profit or not because the res¬ 
ponsibility has been thrust upon them by 
anyone, but from a genuine love of huma¬ 
nity and from the highest public spirit. 
We have been told that the Society hae 
now been for 25 years in existence and that 
during that time It has been able to achieve 
steady and continuous progress. The So¬ 
ciety began whh about 64 pupils, and to¬ 
day It has charged of the educatJOQ o^aboul 
600 pupils. Now those who have any 
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experience of public work in thie country will 
at once recogniae that for a body like (his 
Society to do $o much continuous and steady 
work I or a quarter of acentnry is scmething 
of an achievement. In the case of proprie¬ 
tory or private venture schools there is 
always the motive for self Interest to ensure 
continuity of progress. In the ease of 
missionary mstitutionsi or those started by 
persons who devote all their time and en¬ 
ergy to the work through a love for the 
cause, there is that missionary spirit to 
ensure continuity of work and of success. 
But for a body so loosely held togetlier as 
this SMiety—if I may use such an expres¬ 
sion without offence—a body compoaed of 
earnest men no doubt, but of men who are 
busy all day with their own affairs and who 
can give only odd bits of time in their spare 
moments to this work—for such a body 
working without any considerable endow¬ 
ment, to have achieved this success Is really 
something remarkable, for our experience 
in such matters is that most such bodies 
reach a period of stagnation and decay long 
before the ^Sth year U reached. I, there¬ 
fore, think that this Society is entitled to 
our warmest congratulations on what it has 
been able to do and I also tender to it on 
your behalf and mine our warmest good 
wishes for its continued prosperity in the 
future. But the best way in which we can 
offer these congratulations and good wishes 
is by helping it to carry on Its work with 
increased vigour and on a larger scale. The 
report that has )ust now been read by one 
ot the secretaries tells us that the Society 
is in nsed of ^ods. If you look at the 
atatemeni of accounts given at the end of 
the report, you will eee that the Society, 
financially speaking is not very well off. 

As a matter oi fact, on comparing this 
year's report with some of the previoue ones 
you will And that the fiuancial pciition of 
the Society is showing signs of deteriora¬ 
tion. I hope I am wrong, but that is the 
impression which has been left on my mind. 
Now in a city like Bombay, which Is known 
for its wealth, Us enlightenment and its 
sympathy for the poor, Ido not think it 
should really be difficult to raise the money 
that the Society ie in need of. As a matter 
of fact, the Society does not make any 
large demand. You will see from the re¬ 
port that the total recurring expenditure of 
the Society at present is aboot Re. 5 ,ooO 


a year or about Ra. 400 per month. Now 
that really is not a very large sum for a 
city like Bombay to find. 1 am glad to see 
that the iruitees of that beneficent and 
monumental charity—the Nowroji Wadia 
Charity—have decided to give this Society 
Ra. 3C0 a month for the next three years i 
a small grant of Rs. $0 a month ii received 
from the Schools Committee of the Munici¬ 
pality. The Millowners' Association too 
used to contribute till this year a sum of 
Ri. 500 a year, but I am aorry to learn that 
the grant was discontinued this year on the 
plea tltat times are not very proeperous with 
the mill iudustiy. Now I would like to 
make one observation in connection with 
this. If Bombay is the wealtliiest city in 
India, the greater part of the wealth Is due 
to its mill industry. And I know that many 
of I he millowner’s are personally very 
humane individuals, ready always to assist 
every good movement. 1 am quite sure 
therefore that an appeal earnestly addressed 
to them on behalf of this institution is 
bound to succeed. The Society is working 
in the interests of the labouring classes of 
the city. And Bombay millowners who 
must be watching the course of events in 
other parts of, world cannot fail to see that 
not only their sense of justice bur also their 
philanthrophy should In the first instance be 
exercised towards institutions like this 
Society, which are working for the welfare 
of the classes that largely create their 
wealth. Therefore, Ido hope that the 
Millowners' Association as a body or the 
millowners individually will not only restore 
the grant which has been withdrawn, but 
will make a larger grant than before to this 
Society, and I trust that the report for 
next year will show that the Society la In 
a belter financial condition than ibis year. 

(To ^ contmu^-) 


Educational Statistics. 


(Sfafee^tan’e Year Book.) 

Tito viKf K OF Natal 5 — Kuropewi 
^)upilH 12,444, Government cxpooditnre 
on Bchools for 1009, 107,9051. Native 
Schools. Graot'in-aid 8926^. Govern¬ 
ment 2877^. Attendance, Natives 15,585 
Indiaua 3671, Population 1,249,084, 
Acea Sq. miles 35,371. 
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HoNfl KOSQ :—Population 337,106, 
ChineBe 838,160, Enropaane 6,860, 
Otbera 7,140. Education: Expendiiuio 
306,675 dol., Tdcboical lujtUuta. 

CsvLOH:—Government Schools 646, 
Giunt*iD*&jd 1,783, Expeusea Ba. 1,441, 
707. 

OuA Non Fru b Statb :—B! oomfon- 
Uin Univei'Bity building coat Ba. 2,025, 
000. Population 337,315. English and 
Dutch taught to all children. Bduca* 
tiocal Expenditure in 1000«10, 188,000^ 

Capb op Good Hope :—Population 
1,803,063, Educational Vote 631,687 1 . 

TfiANSVAAL ^-Area 110,426 sr^. miles. 
Fopulation 1,347,227, High Si^ools 7, 
Town Schools 134, Pami Schools 466, 
State aided Schools 7, Colored Schools 
10, Normal College 1. 

Ca»ada >— Population 7,186,000, 
Ontario, Pupils 504,912, • Expenditure 
9,329,658 dol., Quebec. 103,738 pupils, 
Expenditure 5,119,000 dol, Nova Scotia 
pupils 103,788. Expenditure 1,166,819. 
New Brunswick pupils 07,785, Expen¬ 
diture 282,088, Manitoba pupils 71,031, 
Expenditure 8,229,707. Brltieh Colum- 
bi a, p upils 86,098. Expenditure 1,347,700; 
Alberta pupils 39,658, Expeudituvo 
2,498,661; Saskatchewan, Pupile 47,090, 
Expenditure 2,679,873. 

Bwitzsrlahd:—A rea 16,076 aq. mis. 
Population 8,741,971. Infant Schools 
929, Pupils 44,100, Primary Scboolo 
4,680,Pupils 620,243. Secondary Schools 
610, Pupils 40,223 ; Middle Schools 80, 
Pupils 18,051: Normal Schools 47. 
Pupils 3,1^0, Improvement Schools, 
Pupils 42,619; Girls' Schools, Pupils 
7,847, Gyranaeia; Pupils 7,847, Commer¬ 
cial Schools, pupils 8,182, Industrial 
Schools pupils 2,783 ; Technical Schools 
pupils 1,889; DoEnestic Schools 825, 
Agricultural Schools 1,069 pupils, 
Spools for hoi ticulture, for Viticulture 
and for dairy uianagement. 7 schools for 
the blind, pupils 135; 15 schools for the 
deaf, pupils 694; 25 schools for the fee¬ 


ble minded 1,029; 37 Reformatories 
children 1,029 ; Expenditure 69,508,648 
francs, 7 UnlveiaitifrS, Matriculated Stud¬ 
ents 6,752, 1 Polytechnic School, 1,336, 
Matriculated stndonts. 

Nuw Soura Vp^alus Populaliou 
1,621,677, Expenditure on Education 
1,109,080^. Victoria Population 1,808,36 7 
Education Vote 736,4^2 ^ 

QubbKBLAND Population 5 72,65 4, 
IB Technical schools. Expenditure 
881,254 1 . 

Tasmania Population 166,860. 
Education 72,004 1 . 

Wbstbsn Australia j—P opulation 
273,543. Education Vote 1^,6981. 
tfniveraity of Adelaide 50,000 acres, 
Endowments ld2,788f. 

New ZSALAKDi^PoputatioD 1,048,847 
Education Vote 1,160,000 f, 2,830 
childinn in Government Industrial 
Schools. 

United States op Aubbica (—Ex¬ 
penditure on Education 401,307,747 dels. 

Calipornu:—P opulation 1,465,053. 
Elementary Sebo^B, pupils 848,093. 
High Schools pupils 31,252, Normal 
Schools pupils 2,022. Berkeley Univer¬ 
sity Studeota 8,553. 

Lslasd Stanpobd Junior Univer- 
aiiY:—1,686. Los Angeles University 
1.488. 

AsVS8INIA:—C ompulsory Edu cation, 

A ROBNTiNB Rb p dslic;—P opul ation 
6,805,684. Educational Vote 10,898,678 
dollars. 

Austria Hunciary Elementary 
Schools, Gymnasia, Universities, Tech¬ 
nical High Schools,Mining High Schools 
Veterinary High Schools, Schools for 
special snbjects. 

In the elementary schools the aubjecte 
taught are Religion, Beading, ‘Writing, 
Hungarian aud the Mother tongue, 
Arithmetic, Natural History, Physics, 
Qeogmphy, History, Singing, Gymnas¬ 
tics, Elements of Hygiene, Horticulture, 
Domestic duties to girls. Technical High 
Schools, students 1,349. 
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BSLOiUiiPopulation 7,451,903, 4 
UniTersitidS Eloisectaty Educational 
Vote 50,000,000 franca. 

Bulgaria :—Population 4,284,64 4, 
Elementary Schools pupils 415,685 
Education is free. 

Ga!LU;—Population 3,254,450, 2 
Universities, 16 Normal Schools, 10 
Commercial Schools, 20 professional 
schools of Industry, Design, Electricity, 
Hygiene, Mochatiice, Modelling. 

Textile Primary Schools 2,475, 
Expenditure on primai^y schools 
6,806,101 pesos. A pesos equals 18 pence. 


Cun A ;-^Population 2,150,112, schools 
2171, pupils 143,085. Expeuditnro 
4,140,642 d’oilars. 

Denmark :— Population 2,600,208, 

Elementary schools 8,418. Education 
4 Goinpulsory. 10 Agricultural schools 
pupils 600,78 high schools, 40 Qranimav 
schools. 1 College of Pharmacy, 60 
students. 1 Academy of Avis 800 pupils, 
1 Polytechnic Institution Students 600, 
104 Middle,Class Schools, 1 Univenity 
2,000 students, 05 professors. Expen¬ 
diture, Agriculture: 4,846,714 kroner. 
Instruction, 12,045,647 kronor. 18 kronor 
equal 1 iwund sterling. 


Alsace- Lorraikb Population 
1,814,564, 1 University, 18 (^ymnoeia, 8 
Progyiunaeia, 5 High Schools, 12 Real 
Schools, 1 Agricultural School, 1 Tech- 
' nical School, 7 Seminaries, 5 Training 
Schools 00 High Girls’ Schools, 2,848 
Elementary Schools, 86 Private Schools, 
481 Infant Schools, 45 Intcviuedlato 
Schools, 5 Deal and Dumb Schools, 2 
Blind Schools, 2 Idiots Schools. 

Bauen:—P opulation 2,010,728, Uni¬ 
versities 2. 1 Technical School pupils 
5,283, I Academy, 17 Gymnasia, 10 
Higher Schools, 1,708 Elementary 
8chools,*l,815 Normal School, 251 Tech¬ 
nical Spools, 22,672 Agricultural pupils. 

Bavaria: —Population 6876497. Agri¬ 
cultural Schools 852. Educational vote 
£ 1,981,522. 


Hauuurg:—P opulatiun 082078 Ihibliu 
Elementary Schoob 823,— 17 Higher 
Schoob, 80 Private Schoob. 


Grebcis :—Population 2,681,952. Pii- 
inary Schoob 8263; 8D gymnasiums; 
1 Comm6xx;ial School, 4 Normal Schoob, 
6 under Normal Schc^Is, U Pemale Nor¬ 
mal Schools, 2 Agricultuiul Schoob, 1 
Industrial and Trade Academy, 1 Uni¬ 
versity, 1 Polytechnic. Kxpenditmv 
8,467,962 drachmas. {1 druchiua in 
equal 9^ pence). 


Nouwav :—Population 2H9260H, arun 
) 24,120 sq. miles. Education is compul¬ 
sory. 5070 Elomeutary Schools 275,15.') 

a ils, 91 Secondary Schuob, l-l Public 
ools, 50 Coiumercjiul Schools, 27 Pri¬ 
vate Schools, 6 Normal Schoob, 1 Uni¬ 
versity, 10 Schools for deaf and blind, 0 
Reformatories, 4 Comiuci'cial Schoob. 
Expenditure 12,208,000 cioucr. (acroncr 
b equal to Is IJ^f). 


NsTR BEL ARPS:—Popul ati on 5808129. 
area 12648 sq. miles. Inst action is obli¬ 
gatory, Universities 4, Technical Univer¬ 
sity 1, Ulassical Schoob 80, Working 
Peopled Schools 384, Navigation Schoob 
11, hliddlo Class Schools 90, Public Ele¬ 
mentary Schools 8278, Private 1948, 
Infant Public 161, Infant private schools* 
1087. Expenses by the State 4*2,207,500 
Oommnnes 41,340,750. 

Posture land 120C491 acres, gaidcns 
75501 acres, forest 259696 ncrcs- 


.Iava :^I'opulation 80,098,00^^, aj’oa 
50554Mj.m. Capital Biitaviu. Public 
Middle Schools 9,159 mixed, 40 private 
5 Normal Schools, 390 Govt. Elementary 
Schools, 691 private, 478 foi'eign, Expen¬ 
diture 7,415,380 gildor. (1 gilder equals 
U M.) 


EmLAND:— Population 3059824, 1 
University, 1 Polytechnic, 66 Lyceums, 
85 Real Schools, 38 Gtrb Schoob, 45 
Higher Hchools, 2788 Higher Primary 
Schools, 38 Townl'zimuiy SchooU, 16o2 
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IVuujiry Sjohou^fc, 8 Ti:iHc1i<]i>> Schools, V 
Ntivignliou HckouU, 17 
Syhuul^s. riumiin 'Vm\c t:scliuc)^», 10 
Highci' Tiitcfc SI'l n>* >1-., JO hnlustviill 
rtchcxiis, U6 SdiiMfU Inc Mumifachnvo. 

Ag lie 111 JII w Sel I' H •!>., IJ Dm cy He) i < 1.1 

CiUlId Miinii<;ii'« bclK'i>U, 10 liuitU 
CllivUhll SclUHils, J*A|H:ri4li(U)'0 nn di1u* 
cati ou j;0H6,y *>; I; I) n Ariciil t iuhj U'27 K,1) 01, 


M y X T u^ hO no :—ulati on ^oO.OOO. 
EiUiciUion i'ivu iiiii! coinpul^ory. 

S U n\ IA : — Int ioii 2,4(in, 00 i, — 

‘2»oy.tlU7 (li'iJMmU'iJt on aymiiltuie, 0140 
11 n j Ml MM i*Y IM*! MI lie 1 iciUt 106iM 1 on t he 

iii<Jii»U'ic*;,lU0U08 nO CiUiancivo, I’0600 

oil JiWal jnvrcsAioiin. I O^iroail 11(11*0 on 
KJ un ivu I iiry Sci ii ►«»]>. 1 s: lOrtO/. Secou d my 
AO^llO? uu Sum ml Schools A-70,/, on 
spcvuil J'cJjt'oU y:i0u/, iMi Ku|icikh* bcUwl« 
70JU /► on the (-i(iivi*sity J. 

V2U2 Elviiiciitccy Si.IivnjU, 20 hceoiul- 
avy 6cli<jgl(3, 4 Koi*tuul hcIiooIs, 4 speclul 

SOJlDOlSr ^ tUlKJrllil Sl'hiX^l!' Toi* 5^11*1 K, 1 

CuiicraiLy. 

f>ui;ui.N; .*>,170,111. 2 

[ 70 11 i^U SoIk-iIs, 00 j Vu^^hs 

Ui^li Sclii"iK, 16 2\uv*iiml HehooK 0 
Tccliuieal :>«:lvArU, 10 Ni\vi|;ution schools, 
kCMniil icUooIk r«.)i the dcut blind ivnU 
thnnO, iJ,60y Blciiu riuiiy sclioaN, ivitli 
2(J,.10 h lii<cIi«i*A mill 7sO*2JH JCx* 

pen (I I U\ 1*0 on c Ic I no t iti i i*y > d u cu l \oi i 
00,203,762 iv I onui\ il lu’ouui* ib o*]Uiil 


Technical I'ducation. 

I sioS ui’ Inik.n AXU 
CV>loncl Atkiii'iMi, C‘i*hu'i|ntl Itoorkoc 
<'olVbV, i MiUO Jhoviocc^, uml IVjucJiml 
haWROii uf the ])'tiM]):iy Victoria Jubilee 
Technical lu^tiUitc. niciubci^ of tbo AO- 
viBuiy ('oiuiiuiUc nup'Mnled bytheGov- 
eiiimeiitof Indio.liuvu Uun siiucially depu> 
U'd twgo .kboutlbcconiiUyUn^iithti'accu* 

rate infonuation from the t>rc'prietQVB and 


Manageia of the industrial con- 

corns, i>iivfite and public, in tho country 
CMi lUo <|Uostiou Cl! the piosont and pvuH- 
pcctivc (luumiul for services of lho“Te«h* 
ujci*lly’'ti:uined under (jovornuient Con¬ 
trol nv superviKion, They aio now in 
Calcutta col louiing infuimttiou from the 
hoods of all important conueros ond inc- 
titutions oonnouted with industrial mat¬ 
ters. They ai*o ex|X)ctad to bo shortly at 
I>[iu1ra8, tho chief object of this roving 
coiaiuissioii is '*to collect os much in for- 
niatiuu as posslbloiegai*ding the present 
cajmbilities of the Indians and the {>i'oe« 
port of Ktting them for the [losts aimed 
lit." Would it not be advisable to invite 
thcee two gentlemen to Ceylon when 
tlioy visit Miidros'i^ It is time that a move¬ 
ment I>estarted to Agitato the question of 
a Union between Guylon and India. The 
gain for the Ceylonese by the Union 
should bo considered from the economic 
mid educational puinte. Practically the 
two countries shall be brought together 
by tho opening of the Indo-Ceylon H.ail- 
wuy and then llio question will have to 
Ih? discussed on ecoiiomicgiounds. Prom 
tho IlimalAyaA tii C*u|>e Comorin, frc;m 
UulucIiiAtan to tho eastern limits of Bur¬ 
ma boi*dei'ing Siamese territoi^ cover¬ 
ing an area of 1,OU7,001 stjoare miles 
w'liU a iK>pulation 315,000,000, thu vast 
Indian Empiie will he joined to Ceylon 
iind then thoi*o will be a rush from all 
parts of India to this liitliorto isolated 
iaiid, this l>ack w*ash of India. Ceylon is 
uuw tliu dumping ground uf the refoso 
of the Iiiuvidtau pupulatiou of South In¬ 
dia, u ilart of wiiidi is traniniitted to tbo 
toatiod rubber estatos of British planters 
up country, uud tho rest allowed to roam 
in tlia streets .of Colombo, begging from 
door to door, aUdwed to occupy the ve¬ 
randahs and side walks of the streets of 
the most busy parts of Colombo. Bo fax 
it was physically i inpowtible for Ceylon 
and India to unite, the Gulf of Mannar 
and the Palk Straits dividing them, but 
in another year* this gulf will be filled 
up by the joining of the tw'O railways, 
the South Indian and tho Mannar-Faum- 
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Lfen. Then the g> e^t etUicatioiial Centi^e^ 
ot Lahore, AllEihFvbad, Bombay, Aliga h, 
Benares, Calcutta, Madras will bo no 
looger forbiddeu gioumi for the Coyluii 
StudenU. The Mohamiiiadeii atudunts 
of Oe>lou will then ikbtuiu the bent kind 
of Edneatioo at the Aligarh Univoraifcy, 
and the Ceyloa BnddhiKfs and Hindus 
wil) then ;am handa and sit by side at 
the Hindu Cuiveraity at Beimros. The 
magnificent Victoria Jubilee Technkal 
Institute at Boinlxiy, the Sunviuporo 
Weaving Oullege. the Govcrnuirnl Art 
Schools At Calcutta and hlacUas, the 
Engineering College at Koovkce, the 
College of Dendivlogy at Dchrndun the 
1'i‘eeiaency C-ollege and tlio SaiiKl<vIt 
(College and a score ot other high clase 
IMucational institutions iir Caleutla will 
be opened to the Ceylonese; no longer 
will they be left in the lurch for want of 
educational foeiJities. The big Hostels at* 
tacbed to the Colleges in (ndia will give 
room and board to Ceylon students and 
tire scoixis of scbolarslnpa fun ruled by 
the Kducntionftl Departments in thr* 
dilVoront ISeRidoneies will help the de. 
serving C’eylorjoso students to pvwvuie 
their studies in the Indian (‘oilegos. The 
prospects are cd neat ion ally linjKfiil h»r 
the futui*c genei’atloiiR of {Vyloii. 

Commercial I y Ceylon cso oUuiu all 
their food stuUW from India: 3? jier cent 
of oui trade ia witlr Great iiritiiiji iind 
23 per cent with British India. Wo 
import from India 



Rs. 

Live stock 

I.l7u,5isrt 

Itice 


Paddy d: gi'ainii 


Curry stiifts 
Maidive fish 

immiXi 

Poonac 

I,7hK,^KU 

Wheal flour 

:,iJu,rM0 

Manures 

d,*217,(1.Ml 

Cotton goods 

2,710,21.1 


Two thousand four hundred and fifty 
five years ago Prince Wijaya with 700 
Sifibalu come from Bengal and txdo- 
nised Ceylon. The Binbalese are the 
product of the Union of Bengal fatlici‘8 


and Bouth Indian nu^thors. Tiro kshacrU 
yas of Kinha pura tool; the K dortriyanis 
of Madura and tlu* po aI nut <•! this Vnbm 
is tlio Siiiimlu’u Xtitioiu Tlicrt* had bren 
nu soptinitioh U/Iacvo India and Cuylou 
e.sccpt f<»t tlu* cnjapamtivuly brU f [jcviod 
under Brilish nih* which <*om)ncured in 
1 1. Tiic n ca M u* H j 0 r* *111 j i\i • Lr Ropa i*n • 
turn uliieh hhull la<t till lln* opening 
the IndO'Ccykm Ujiilwny. Mu.uy ot tho 
anomalies that n*uv exisi iir Coyicuu will 
in roni'se of time, we hn|j,\ vaiildi:—the 
pohtal raU'**. i.lu* ru iienry ’•.v 'trm ))n*<od 
Au rout'-, nad llu- t* h'^nipliii* hiies. I'Vs’d 
Stull" will Untum* oheup. (Vylnn k-lii. 
dents will get a hotli>r and a olieapr^r 
Kihionliou, and by nsRoelatinii with ihi' 
adviinerd iutellorU of liulia, (In* iVylo- 
nose will gain iaiiaoiwdy, 

Tho future p)'<i-*|iwi'* of t Vyloii am 

very vory hopoful, Wake iip >oaDg 

Ceylon. 


Savage Europe. 

-♦ — 

TJie lialitiu iiiNa'ion of Tn^KjIt and 
Iho ivady fio* I nil '*0011 re of the groat 
ill this not nf brigaiulnae have 
drawn a muinikuble pmtc'i hohi (lie 
famous I'h oiieh wrlliT, I'iern' Ijytl. In 
lli<! giiinc rjf a puiahh* Is^sod U|kjU an 
inddont ho wilu.s-od in I he African 
jungk'*~tho Hiiddon ''piiiig of a paiitbur 
upon a bllthdo—he tclU the dialnclcss 
story nf Italy's uiiK.Tn|HiU>UH war. He 
Kiiys, "the same'iuddomu'*'S: mi assailant 
alu". of Mjiial agility and hrmify; the 
same im^j'Uility ui w* jip*n«, the sjinie 
liTok* defence! ?*oil, «• alsNnys, when 
hum an erc.atui'e* me l>eing massacred, 
Kuhujo kaiks on un<*oncei*ued. What a 
meekory they n\\\ nil lhe«e big em|>ty 
woihIs— 1' |H igi't'SK, I *ao i flei>i n, C on b* reii ce*. 
Aibltmtion.” Again, he refri's to “all ol 
us, the sA.enlierl t'lii'iatian pcoides of 
KniYipe. Jt is wc who Are always tho 
greatest killer's; we who with the phrRsea 
of brol h ei hood on ou r I i ps g*> on j n venti n g 
year by year new and more hellish ox- 
plosives, who for mei'e pnrL>o«esof plnn- 
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*lcv caciy inc m\(l nwonX inio fche African 
nnd Asiatic world nnd men of (he 

bvown nnd yellow racee os mere cattle.’* 
He concludes : foicsee end await in a 
calm spirit tliu insults which this ai^u- ' 
ment of mine will brinf down npon me 
from certain maniacs blindly iosensaie 
or selfishly inteiasted who confonod 
civilization with railways, explottatiOQ 
iiud nmrder. In the retirement in which 
my life is about to end these insnlU will 

rot |>enetrate.so long as I am able 

to moke my voice hoard, oven by one 
human creatuie, I shall regard it as 
niy duty to suy whet I feel to be the 
trutl't. Down with wars of conquest, 
whatever the pretext or excase I Shame 
upon those human hatcheries t 
Pafisu’s Fan. 

The expected end of Peiva'e sova* 
I'eignty liaH u})parontly conic. The 'Duly 
Telegiaph*. publishes this morning a 
eommuoicetion from ite CalcuUa ooma' 
^nnclsnt according to which the perraa' 
nent occupation of North Persia by the 
UnMkons will soon he recognized hy the 
I'lugliHli Govci'nmoot who will prm^l 
\i> occupy similavly the southern {mrtinn 
ut the country. .\ small hiilTer state 
will, it is said, be cieated lietween the 
two zones with an independent (t) sove¬ 
reign ruling from a capital other than 
Telieinn. The part England is playing 
in this open plander of a weak nt^on 
has filled with shame and di^ust alarge 
section of the people of this coautry, 
and a protest meeting has been arreng^ 
to ho held in the New Opera House. 
Kings way on the 15th inst. nnder the 
preeidency of Sir Thomas Barclay. En¬ 
gland indeed has fallen from iXU nolde 
jMsition she once held as the stoat 
champion of the weaker peoples of the 
w'orld and the defender of their rights. 

AXGLO-GUIlUA^f BRl.ATinNS. 

The present (lolicy of the English Go- 
vemmeot in regard to Persia and other 
matters of international importance can 
only be explained by the strained reJa- 
tiona that exist between Germany and 
this country. The mutual jealousy and 


dirtrust that defy til effoiis to bring 
about on understanding between the 
two nations can well be realised from 
the fact that last summer the Moroccan 
Crisis very nearly precipitated an open 
conflict brtween them. That calamity 
was happily averted, bnt neither the 
English nor the Germans seem to think 
that the danger of an armed conflict bet¬ 
ween the two countries has been entirely 
removed. The bulk of the German 
people entertain the opinion that Eng¬ 
land interfered in on nojostiflable man¬ 
ner in the Moroccan a^irs simply for 
the purpose of thwarting Germany’s just 
aapirations. They think that Germany 
most be strong on the sea in order to 
prevent such hnmiliaUon in the future. 
The elections for the German Parlia¬ 
ment now taking place will, it is feared, 
result in the return of a majority pledged 
to vote for a larger navy. In tlmt case 
England will ^ bound to follow suit, 
and the bailding of auper-dreadnonghts 
and hyper-super-dmdnoughte will go 
on nncberJcod nntil the burden becomes 
iflc heavy to be borne any further. Then 
it may be either natir^nnl bankruptcy or 
war. 

IXTBRXATIOMAL PBACB AVD SOCUL 
W’MM. 

From a ccffluderotioa of these topics it 
is a relief to turn to the efforte mads in 
theae lands to promote international 
peace aztd social progress. An iotsina* 
tioaol committee has been appointed to 
administer the Carnegie gift of £21)00,000 
for the purpose of promoiing the peace 
of the world. Great interest is shown in 
the effort now being made by the Central 
Y. M. C. A. to raise A 100,000 in twelve 
days to pay off the debt on the magnifi¬ 
cent ediflee they have erected in London. 
Mr. (l. fi. Ward, an Amevican gentlemen 
who is knovm as the ’'Champion Money- 
ruaer” is condoc^ng the opevations and 
it is confidently expected that the re¬ 
quired amount will be collected within 
the preecribed time. Already nearly ten 
tbonsand pounds have bees seenred, aa 
the first day’s takings. 
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Chinese Courtesy. 


During thttt times of rebellion &n(l tur^ 
mo^l in Chins, ic will be inleresUng to have 
gUmpse of private life into the sentiment of 
a Chinese scholar who has been visiting an 
American friend acquainted with Chinese 
civUiaaiion and literature. Mr. James Black 
ef Denver, Colorado, tho author of several 
publications on the literature of the Celestial 
Empire, had as his guest one of bis Chinese 
friends who on his return to his home In Asia, 
sends him a letter of thanks In the form of 
a poem. Literally translated it resds thus : 

*‘In former years when I sojourned In 
America It wee a pleasure to me to meet 
you in the afternoons to discuss literary 
topics. Together we discriminated doubt/ul 
literary meanings, and I felt ashamed that 
my mind seemed like an empty basket, 
while you were quick to discern, As we 
chattel pleasantly, the shadows lengthened, 
for the meanings were hard to understand. 
In my own country, the old learning is de¬ 
caying, but here hi another land 1 found a 
a student acquainted with Confucius and 
Mencius and knowing the writers of Hsn 
nnd T’ang, who not only turned his mind to 
]>oetry, but, looking higher, contemplated 
the former wisdom. When you rose to 
leave I could not bear to see you go because 
good friends are hard to dnd. Great labor 
obtains rich prizes and every effori bnngs 
the goal nearer. For three years we have 
been far apart, but correspondence has not 
ceased. You have bought the works of Han 
(Yu) and Ou (Yang Hsiu), and your 
translations have been published. Dwelling 
on the mountain, I see little company, and 
the^old, rainy time comes back to my mind, 
Seated by the south window, 1 think of the 
distant, and bum over poetry to myself 
without ceasing. When shell I see you 
again ? How much a cheerful talk would 
brighten me. And so taking paper I use 
my leisure to write you thi* from here. 

“In the year Hitin Kai. the 5 th monili, 
the middle leu day*, being unoccupied, arul 
forgetting the mud outside, 1 write this to 
fa muse my elder brother Lai-ko." 

—It should be explained that Mr. 
Black’s surname has been siniclsed Into Ptj- 
lai'ko, so in the epistolary style all that is 
left is the second and third ayliables, Lai- 
ko i alflo that the title which «as given him 


is 5/tfA Yin, “the private Inclivkluat living 
in the city. “ 

Abetter acqaintance with the best minds 
of other countries ii the best way to establish 
peace and good will cn earth, and for the 
sake of characterizing a Chinese gentleman 
and scholar, we take pleasure in publishing 
this poetical letter. It goes without saying 
I at if we could add to it the aest which the 
Original possesses it would be still more 
appreciated by our readers c. 

—•'The Open Court.” 

Queeu Victoria 'a Proclauiatiou. 


'‘We hold ouraelvei hound to the 
tivea of oar Indian territoriea by tbs 
aaius obligntioos of duty which bind ue 
to all our other subjects; and those obl> 
gationi, by tho blewlngof Almighty God, 
wo shall faithfully and coosctentiously 
fulfil, Firmly relying ourselves on the 
truth of Christianity, and acknowledging 
with gratitude tho solace of religion, we 
disclaim alike the right and the desire to 
impose our convicUons on any of our 
subjects. We deolai^e it to be our royal 
will and pleasure that none be In any- 
w ise favoured, none molested or disquie¬ 
ted, by veoaon of their religious faith or 
observances; but that al; shall alike 
enjoy the equal and impartial protection 
of the law and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority 
under us, that they abstain from all in¬ 
terference with the religious beliefs ox 
womhip of any of our aubjects on pain 
of cur highest displeasure. And it is 
further our will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
be freely and impartially admitted to 
ofhees in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified by their edueaiion, 
ability and integrity, duly to discharge,” 
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BfiowAtNiPoas, 
Calcutta. 29 .1.1912. 
MV DEAR Mb. Da ABU af ala, 

lam very glad to receive your letter. 

1 am quite willing to recognise the kiix* 
ship of the Binhaleaewith theBeggatogg. 
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aod to receiTe tbeir sppbcBtioDs for help 
from tbs Aseoci&tioo. I beg to send 
tmder seperete cov*er» copy of onr lest 
repoit in which yon will get the n!es 
for the ewerd of oar Schc^ersbipc. The 
Minimom qonltflcation is the puelng of 
the latermediste ScioDce exsiDinstion 
(I, So. or F. A.) If no meh csndidste 
is forthcoming but only one with e lover 
qualidcvtioo he may get only o free 
passage to and fro. 

When are yon coming beck to Celentta*/ 
My best wishes and sympathies are 
with oar kinsmen in C^lon and you 
m&y communicate the message to them 
if yon like. 1 shall always be a friend 
to them aod render eeery help that lies 
in my power. 

Hoping yon are quite veil, 
Years truly 

JootNDiu CBimofu Gbosb. 


Hindu University Scheme. 

Dsputstien lo Benena. 

A MO.VftTER MEETISG. 

3 ImBHS AVP 0DI> St'BSCRtBRP. 

BENAKES, Jaw- »1. 

A largely attended open air ineetiug 
of the Hindu Citixaoa of BeDares was 
heid this afternoon in the Ceotrai Hindu 
College pretnisea to raiaa anbecriptleos 
io aid of the Hindu Unirersity. H. H. 
the Maharajah of Benares presided. 
Amonpt the members of the depntation 
present were the Mahsrajsh Bahadur of 
Darbhanga, Bana Sbeomjsingh of Kha- 
jnrgaoD, the Hon’ble Malyiya, Mrs. 
Besaat aod Babn Lanyateingh of 
Muzaafferpore and Babn Isvarsartm of 
Allahabad. The meeting was a reepre- 
sentatiye one abont 10,QUO men being 
present. Bankers and Zemindars like 
Babu Modchand Shyarudos Harridas 
Bhagwandas aod the leading Baisea and 
Pundits and a large number of Indian 
ladies were present. The Maharajas of 
rtubbanga and Beoares aod the mem* 
bars of the deputation were greeted on 
their anival with deafening cheers. 


SiKCSli ru}* Maharaja Durbhaiign. 

The Maharaja Bahadnr of Burbhanga 
in proposing H. H. tbe Maharaja of 
Benares to &e chur deli sored tbe follow* 
iog speech:—Gentlemen, I have gi'eat 
pleasure in proposing H. H. the Maha* 
raja Bahadur of Ben axes to take the 
clxair at this most important meeting. 
His Highneas/ serrice to tbe cause of 
education and bia devotion to our sacred 
reUgiMX are such as to command respect 
from 118 all. A sanskvit aoholar and 
lover ol knowledge, he has creditably 
maiotaaned the high traditions of his 
Hoom by giving every encouragement 
to the caaM^of education according to 
the reqniremants of the age. The 
Centra] Hindu College, Benares, which 
is lo become the nucleus of the Hindu 
Uoiversity owes its existence, to a great 
extent, to the very liberal import reoeiv- 
ed from him, and tbisgreaiHjJlin which 
we aie gathered together to*day haa 
been a gift by him along with other 
buildings izxd landi which nas msdetbs 
Central Hindu Collage what it is. Whau 
I was in Benaree in October Ifwt 1 had 
ilie honour of associating myself witli 
Mrs. Basant, the Hou’ble I^dit MaU 
Tiya, the Hon'ble Rai Bahadnr Pundit 
Snaderl*] and others in laying down the 
basis of oar organisation, and it is now 
a loatterof tDpreme grati 6 cation to us 
that ve have Mn enabled to secure tbe 
cordial sopport aod sympatliy of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Hon'ble 
Member for Ed mention and also some of 
the enlightened Uuling Chiefs of India. 
1 look forward with great hope to the 
soccess of oar Depamtkoui to the Chiefs 
of Bsjpotana and I am sure that yon 
will a delighted io hear that 1 have 
received a moat encouraging letter of 
sympathy from H. E. the Viceroy since 
1 have b^n here in connection with my 
proposed tour of Bejputana. Oentle- 
meo, I coQsider it very anspicione that 
our Hindn Cniversitj deputation which 
has now been formed to visit the different 
parts M the Upper Provinces and Baj- 
pntana to r^se the necessary fonds, 
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should cocuiudnce its work and makdtla 
stait from this sacred city of Bonaios* 
and I trust that the generous ve8[>OQBc 
which I hoi>e you will extend to our 
appeal, will tind a ready echo in tho 
other towns o! these Provinces that wo 
have to visit. You know, Gentlemen, 
that for the successful launching of the 
great scheme we have iu view, wo reqoii'e 
both money and earnest workers, men 
who would disintereatedly and zealously 
wurk for the noble cause and necessary 
funds without which we can make no 
m atari ol progress. M'e hope to hod 
both in Benares. As regards workoi’s 
we have drst H. H. the Mabai^ajah and 
hiH uMcialSi who we are coni'dent will 
render all possible cO'Operation and assis¬ 
tance. Next we have Kaises. Baukem 
and Merchants of this city to help us 
with funds. We would also invito cor¬ 
dial help of Pandits, Sadhas and of those 
who come in great numbers to spend the 
closing yea IS of their lives in this holy 
uity, 1 am told Gentlemen, that the 
Mahomedan pensioners go to Aligarh to 
place their service in tho [cause of their 
College, and I hope that we Hindus 
will not be wanting in the same wholo 
hearted devotion to the cause of edu¬ 
cation, and to our religion. I am sure 
that U;c residents of Benares will rise 
to the occasion, and that their contri¬ 
bution in tho shape of money and men 
will be worthy of this groat city. With 
those few' Nvords I move that H. It. tho 
Maharajah of Bouiires do take tho chair, 
and encourage us with his valuable ad¬ 
vice and support and tli at ^before thib 
Meeting breaks up we may have the 
pleasure of including bis name amongst 
tlie great benefactors of the Viehva 
Vaidyalaya. 

The Bana of Ehajorgaon seconded 
the motion. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bonares. 

The following speech of Hie High¬ 
ness the Maharajah of Benares was then 
read by his eon, Euuwar Sahib; 

Mrs. Besant, Maharajah Bahadur and 


Gentlemen—Before coming to the sub¬ 
ject matter of to-day's meeting I, in the 
name of the citizens of Benares, wel- 
couio in our midst the Hindu University 
Deputation, headed by our distinguished 
countryman the Maharajah Bahadur of 
Durbhauga, than whom no fitter person 
could be found to be the head of the 
deputation, on tho score of bis birth, 
position and education. We offer them 
our warmest welcome, and wish them 
all success in their most laudable, unsel¬ 
fish and patriotic undertaking for the 
advauceinent of our country. It will be 
(]uite presuinpious on my part if I were 
to dilate at any length upon tho benefits 
of education, much mol's so of an edu¬ 
cation based on nationsJ lines, and com¬ 
bined with religious instruction, os better 
tongues than mine have addressed you 
on this subject before, and lunderatand, 
will address you shortly ouce again. 
But I Jiiust say this mu^, that educa¬ 
tion on sound and proper lines bas al¬ 
ways been the cause of the progress of a 
country nod no nation or coiiotry bas 
progressed without it. I have used the 
(juallfylng words sound and proper 
advisedly, os by education 1 do, not mean 
simply learning to read and write a lan¬ 
guage but that real education which 
forms character, and is truly the making 
of the man, developing his natuial 
talents aud capacities and turoiog him 
into an honest God-fearing citizen of the 
M'orld, whoso visicn is not bound by the 
material horizon, but penetmtos for 
away into the recosaos of the eternai 
hereafter. This result can only be 
achieved by the establishment of teach¬ 
ing Universities and combining religious 
with secular ti'aining. Our examining 
Universities, established by our benign 
and patcimal Govemment have played 
their useful ports, and were most ueeful 
institutions for the India of fifty years 
*Bgo. They have paved tbe paths of 
progress and advancement, and shown 
us the way. We owe our all to them, 
and are prond of having belonged to tbeo3( 
but they have whetted our appetite fo9 
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moro knowledge, end increased the hope 
of our visioD. They bare shown the 
necaasity of combining secular with 
religions training, to make a ti’oe man, 
and the danger of leaving the national 
line of education altogeuiei* to satisfy 
these ideals. Wo era auembled to>day 
devise ways and means to acbieve the to 
objects in view. I have said on more 
occasions than one that the prseent is 
the time for the making or unmaking of 
India. The undreamt of peace and 
prosperiW we are enjoying under the 
aegis of British Government is unpara' 
leiled in the history of this or any other 
country. We are under the pix^ection 
of a benign Government, which jealously 
guards our interests and whose only uiu 
is to make ns happy and contended. 
The mighty arm of the British keeps 
our invaders at a distance, and the 
country is enjoying unexampled peace 
and tranquility. If we fail to take advan¬ 
tage of this golden opportunity to ameli- 
orate our cc^ition. we are lost beyond 
redemption. So let ua be up and doing, 
placing our confidence in God, who 
always helps those who help themselves. 
1 am ah aid it is now* too late to discuss 
the matter of utility of denominational 
Universities, which I am prone to think 
are cot to be found anywhere in the 
world, Equally fntile will be any die* 
cuesioB on tlie necessity or otherwise of 
the new Universities, when we have 
already five existing amongst us which 
could very usefully servo the nsed of the 
oountiy if liberally financed, To my 
znied, ovoD oco fully equipped College 
is worth thousands of £alf-faraished 
Universities but ae I have said before it 
is cow too late to tbiesh the point. The 
matter has gone boo far and no good can 
come oot of this discussion now. When 
our Honourable friend Pundit Madan 
UohanMalaviyato whom the initiation 
of this movement is really due came to 
see zue in this connection some five or 
six years ago I had grave doubts as to the 
stzccese of the movement, and made no 
feocet of it to him, but, with his 


characteristic zeal, our friend continued 
working overcoming all obstacles, with 
bis stiODg determination, which is a 
leading feature of bis character. Hew*ork« 
od and worked and to-day I have the great* 
est pleasute of congratulating him on the 
almost complete success of his mission. 
The piojeot is now launohed on business 
lines. Our Mabotnedan brethren under 
the leadeiship of H. H. the Aga Khan, 
that illustrious personage whom we all 
are piuud to own as our country men, 
are preparing to have a University of 
their own, and we Hindus are supple¬ 
menting their endeavour by establisbiog 
another University practically on the 
same lines. I wish both the sister 
Universities all snocess, and pray heart¬ 
ily for their long life and advancement 
under the fosteviog motherly cave ofou; 
older’ Universities, May they thrive to¬ 
gether side by side in healthy competi¬ 
tion imparting good to Indians, Hindus, 
Mahomed ans, Christians and other sects, 
and serve to bring the two great religious 
divisions of India closer and closer, mak* 
log them feel as belonging to one Indian 
nation, working together on the path of 
peacelul development towards prosperity 
and tiunquility under the motherly pro¬ 
tecting anu of England. It is very 
easy to launch a scheme, but it is equally 
difiicult to see it through. The scheme 
has been launched, and it is now a 
question of national honour to see that 
it is Wugbt to a successful termination. 
1 have so doubt that the mighty Hindu 
nation which has shown such unmistake- 
able signs of euthusiaem over the project 
shall fully I’Scognite its responsibility in 
this resp^t, and make the University 
worthy of its name, I am ^raid the 
pressing need of education amongst my 
own subjects coupled with dozens of 
most pressing reforms which are urgently 
necessary for the advancement of my 
own people who have a prior claim over 
my puree as they are solely inatrumentai 
in filling it compels me to reetrict my 
donation to a limit far lees than what I 
would have subscribed in other clccuni* 
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stances and would beg nf.you, moinbere 
of the University Coiuiuitteo, to accept 
a donation of one lakh of> llupees from 
mo to tbe tnnd for the pveaent, and I 
aaaurc you that, if my finances and tho 
needs ,of my own subjects peiinit, J 
might bo ablo to supplement my dona¬ 
tion materially after a few years time. 
And to tbe land which you require for 
building the Univei'sity in ov about 
Benares I assure you that if you select a 
plot of land belonging to me in this 
locality I sball place all facilities in your 
wny to ac<]nirc it, and if tbe land In uu- 
cultivated I sliall feel most happy to give 
it over to you fov the purpoeo of the 
Univorsity, and I siucerely hope fcliat 
this laudable object will not sutTer for 
lack of loJid. I would now closo and 
ccaifidently hope that a liberal veaptmao 
will bo given in to-day’s meeting to your 
appeal for raising funds for the Univer¬ 
sity. which is sure to do good to the 
country and to the Cloveiumont, if 
eavried on proper lines. May tho Viv- 
tectorof the Univme^bleHS It, (Loud 
aud continued applause). 


Digest of the Majjhima 
Nikaya. 


LOMASAKANGIYA SUTTAM. 

Sftvatthi,—Tbe Kxaltcd One attire 
Jetavona Monastery. At fhc time the 
venerable Lemasakangiyo was staying 
in tlie Bakyau territory in tho Kigi(^ha 
laonestcvy at Kapilavastu. In the mid¬ 
dle of the night, Candana, a celestial 
being illuminatirg the place by bisctful- 
gcnce, approached the venerable Bhik- 
khu and standing aside, addressing him 
ftsked whether he haagrasped the princi¬ 
ples of the Bbaddeka rat la, and the 
Bhikkhu answ ered Hint ho does not, and 
the Bhikkhu asked tbe celestial being 
whether ho has grasped it, and be ans¬ 
wered that be bad uot. X'he deva Hgain 
asked the Bhikkliu whether be kuowh 
the gathas, and the Bhikkhu said that 


ho docs not. The Bhikkhu asked the 
deva whether he letaius in hie mind the 
galbas, and he answered in tho affirma¬ 
tive ; whereupon the Bhikkhu wished to 
know how he bad eeme to leom the 
gathas, and the deva eaid that at one 
time tho Blessed One was staying in the 
Tavatimsa heaven at the foot of the 
Faricchattaka Tree on the adamantino 
throne and there the BioBsed One recited 
the gatliu. 

Atitam n^u vdgameyya, nappati kan- 
kho on&gatam, paccuppannanca yo 
dliammam. tattha tattha vipassatl, 
aeam hlrain osamkoppam, tarn viddhi 
manubruhayc, ajjevaklceamitappam, ko 
juiif^a umifiuam save, nahi no easga 
rontena, malia seueutv maecuna, ovam 
vihdri matapim, ahoratta matandiiazu, 
Tam VO bhaddeka ratio ti sanlo k cikkha 
to muni ti. 

In this wise did I learn Uio gatba. 
Ijcain. Bhikkhu this gatha, recito it, 
master it. It will bo profitable to you 
if you do so. Tho dova baviog said bo 
vanish cd. A ft cr ill i h the Bh ikkhu, wi th 
ivhcH and begging bowl in hand started 
for B aval till, aud he arrived at the d'etat 
von a monastery, approach ed the Blessed 
One, worshipped Him aud eat on a side, 
and related his inierviow with the deva, 
and asked the BloeBcd One to explain 
tho galbo. The Blessed One asked tbe 
Bhikkhu whether he know'B who the 
celestial being W'os. Tbe Bhikkhu 
nn^.wered in the negative. And the 
BloERcd One Eaid that ho is known as 
Can dan a. The Blessed One elucidated 
Ihc meaning : In the past I bad such a 
body and then desiring it; felt such 
sensations, end desire for the same, had 
such perceptions, and desire to have 
them repented; genciated such tenden- 
cies, and whh to have them again, and 
^ueh volitions. This Is called following the 
past. \\’hot it is not to follow the past? 
Kot to hanker after form, feelings, per¬ 
ceptions. tendencies and ideations that 
which had pdst. 

^Vhat it is to expect in tbe future? 
May 1 have such and such a form, etc., 
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Bod desiring for* the same, such feelings, 
perceptions, tendencies, ideations and 
desire to have them in the future. 

What it is not to desire in the futm^e ? 
^ot to hanker afterbody, sensations, etc. 


lae. CULA KAMMA VIBHANQA 
8UTTAM. 

8 avatthi.—The Blessed One was at 
Jetavana. Sublio tbs yoang Brahman, 
SOD of Toddeyya, came to the Blessed 
One and excluoged greetinga, and sat 
on a side, and then asked the Blessed 
Coe, what should be the cause and 
wherefore the effect, among men t})at 
there should bo eeen high and low, for 
wo aU see, venerable Butaiuo, unong 
men, some short lived, some long lived, 
some suffeiing from luanifuld disease, 
some not, some ill complexioned, some 
beautiful, some of little position, some of 
greatness, some of little wealth, some of 
great wealth, some of low family, 
some of high family, some of small 
wisdom, some of high xrisdom. W'hat 
is the cause and why should this effect 
he? 

Youag man, all beings are horn due 
to their Kaciua or Kaiuma, inheriting 
their Karma, evoluted in the womb of 
Karma, related to Karma, depending on 
Karma; Karma judges all beings and 
places each one in the position of high 
and low. In as much as this classifica¬ 
tion BO briefly made docs not explain 
fully may not the honored (iotamo 
expand It fully for a more complete 
underetaadisg? Liston then young- 
man, 1 shall explain saii the 
Blessed One. Heie a certain woman or 
man. given to the destruction uf life, 
blood tmtsty, showing no meivy to those 
that have life, after death is born in a 
state of suffering, and again when re¬ 
appears in the hum DJI form is short lived. 
This is the path of the short lived, that 
of the destroyec of life. Ag^n a woman 
or man refrains from destruction of life, 
refrains from using instnimento of 
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punishment, of destruction, is of a,merci¬ 
ful nature, shewing compassion to all 
living beings, such a one after death by 
the force of that Kamma is horn in 
heaven ; and when re-appears in human 
form, Is long lived. This la the path of 
observation whereby one enjoys lung 
life. Again there is the woman or man 
given to oppression by manifold ways, 
who is born after the dissolution of the 
body, in a state of suffering, and when 
re-appears in human' form is full of 
disease. There la the woman or mau 
who is not given to oppression and 
torture in whatever form, such a one is 
born after the disintegration of the body 
in heaven, and again when ro*appears 
in human form Is subject to little disease. 
Again a woman or mau given to anger, 
nariwuiiog anger, getting annoyed at 
the least tiling, manifesting hatr^ and 
auger at little tilings, is after death born 
in a state of suffeiiug, and when burn 
ill human form is ugly to look at. Again 
there is the woman or man who is the 
opposite of this disposition, such a cne 
is born in heaven, and when ve-appears 
in human form is pleasant to look at. 
Again tliere is the woman or man given 
to envy, shows envy to otheie who 
receive gain, honor, attention, such a 
one by the force of that Ksmiiia is bOrn 
after death in a state of suffering, and 
when re*appears in human form rocoives 
little attention. Again there is the 
woman or man who does not show envy 
nt cthei*!, such a one is born in hoavon, 
end when ro-appeaia in human fonu 
I'eaps the reward of receiving honor. 
Again there is the woman or man who 
is not inclined to donate to either ucetic 
or Brahman, food, drink, clothes, vehi¬ 
cles, garlands, seats and lights. By that 
Kamma such a one is born after death 
in 4 state of suffering, and when ve- 
api)earB in human form is t!ie possessor 
of little wealth. Again there is the 
woman or man given to donate the above, 
Bucli a ono U born in hcavsn, and when 
reborn in human furm is io the posses- 
UoD of great wealth. 
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Again there is the woman or man full 
of pride, conceited, not showing ruver- 
ence to whom rcvcrcnco is due, who 
ofFeis no seat, who (luesnoLiuiikc wuy to 
eupeiiors such K one Is born in n fitateof 
Kutfevtog, and wheriro*appemsinh\iinan 

form if) bovn of low foinily. 

Again there is the \Yriims or man 
who does not appLoach tlie a beetle or 
Brahman to u&k <^ucntiansi on whatconN' 
titiitCN good deeds, or Imd deeds, and 
who)n to axKociato with, and whom not, 
whnt genoiatoa happineuft, ote,, wich a 
one in i)oni in a stuto o( Millorlng. and 
afterwards wlion horn again a« *a 
hxiuian being i>i in poKKcsslon of little 
wisdom, The woman ov man who does 
ask questions ou what constitutes good 
or evil, etc., Mich a one is boiTi in hea¬ 
ven, and when re-appcais aa a hilinan 
being is in possession of wisdom. In 
this wise does Kainma operate. The 
young loan became a lay follower of the 
IBuddba, the Dliainina and the Knngha. 


me. MAHA KAMMA VIBHANOA 
SUTTAM. 
i £qCG0 

Kajflgftha.—The Blessed One was 
staying at the Vehivana Bciuirrers lie* 
fuge. At that time Hamiddhi ^va8 
staying in a hut in the forest, and there 
came unto Irim the svandeiing ascetic, 
Potaliputto, who having exchanged grae* 
tingR with Samiddhi sat on a side, and 
said til at he met the ascetic Gotamo and 
received Ivom him in person the saying 
" Foolifllr is the Kaiiua of the body, 
foolish is the Karma of the word, only 
in the Karma of tlic mind there is tiaith. 
Whatever nttainnicntB tliore arc in the 
realization thereof there is no sense feel¬ 
ing ol any kind.” Bo not say so. friend 
Polalipulta, do not slander the Blessed 
One, it is not proper to slander the 
Bleesed One, the Blessed One would 
never say so, said Bamiddhi. “ How long 
hasfriend aamiddhibeen in the 0111100 - 
tion. Not Ion g friend, about tlrrce years. ’' 
Friend Samiddhi, when one does Karma 


with thonghtfulnesfi, in deed, word, and 
thought, what does he feel ? “ Karma 

done intentionally, Potaliputto, in body, 
word, or thought, whoever did that, be 
feels only sorrow.” 

Whereupon tlie wandeiiog ascetic 
TotalIputta, without approving of what 
Hamiddhi liad said, got up and walked 
away. After that Hanjiddhi came to 
Anojida, and having cxcliaiiged greetings 
Rat on a side, and I'elated the conversa¬ 
tion he had with Po^aliputta. Then 
Ananda said to Samiddhi that he must 
go to sec the Tntlmgato, and that this 
convorftati<in will bo related to tlie 
Blessed One, and wliat be says that we 
shall accept. They went to toe Exalted 
One and having paid Jiomage they sat on 
a side, and Ananda related the conversa¬ 
tion In fall tliat took place between 
Samiddhi and Potaliputto. WhenAosn- 
dohad finished his say the Blessed One said 
Even 1^ sight Ananda I know not the 
ascetic Pot^iputta, why speak of the 
conversation. '‘Vp^hen this wss said, 
venerable Udayi said to the Blessed One, 
"That which was stated by Bazniddhi 
that whatever was experienced that pro¬ 
duced suffering, tliat is so." Then the 
Blessed One addressing Ananda said 
" dost thou eee Ananda how this vain 
man, Udayi, makes a dilfioulty. and I 
know how Udayi thoughtlessly emerges 
out, for the wandering ascetic Potali- 
putta questioned about the three kinds 
of sensations, and when Potaliputta 
inquired of Hamiddhi about toe experi¬ 
encing of sensations, he should have 
explained that whatever Karma done 
consciously, whether it was bodily, 
vocally or mentally if it was a pleasur¬ 
able sensation the feeling was pleasant, 
and the Karma done consciously, whe¬ 
ther by act. word or mind if the feeling 
miserable, it should be said that it is an 
unpleasant sensation; and the Karma 
done by act, word or thought if it ie 
associated with neither pain not pleasure, 
it should be said that the feeling waa 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant. Had 
Hamiddhi explained Pot&liputta in this 



ITIE AJ?P THE VNITBD ‘SUPIUIIST WORtr'. 
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uxivoner fche ^xpIfinatitiinvtinUl havo {kpoii 
ftCcei>tftWo. Howftvpu Aimndft U't me 
explun io you tliis doctrino of tKe 
analysis of Karma which is of the Tatha* 
gate, for the wauderiog rucetics boiug 
foolish, unskilled, how can tl^ey know 
HV Ananda there mo fonv kinds of 
individuals visible in this world, vix, tlio 
one who desti’oys life, who stoats, who 
indulges in sensuality, who HL^eaks false¬ 
hoods, who slanders, who speaks harsh 
words, who speaks uselessly, who is 
CO veto ns, who shows ill-will and who 
holds unsoientidc views, and who after 
death is born in a state of snfTeving. 
Again there is another iirdividual who 
does all this, and after death Is boro iu 
heaven. Again Aoanda there is the 
individual who I’efrains fmiu all tlioao 
evils and after death is borir in heaven. 
Again thei'fi is the individual who 
refrains from all these evils and after 
death is born in a state of suffering, in 
this world Ananda there are Si’amanaa 
and Bcahmanas, who by diligent exer¬ 
tion attain to the higher states of cons¬ 
cious iUuDiination and these by tlie celes¬ 
tial vision anrpasaing that of men, see 
that those who have committed the ton 
evils are born after death in a state of 
enfferiog. They say there is evil, there 
is the effect of a sinful life, aud we have 
seen iliose who had committed evil have 
been bom in a state of suffering; and 
farther they say all those* who committed 
evil ai'e born after death in a state of 
suffering. And these deduce thereby 
that all shall suffer, and they utter a 
dogma, this alone is true all elae is false. 
Similarly other Samanos and Brahmanas 
by their celestial insight see that those 
who have not i^efrained from the ten 
evils, after death have been born in 
heaven, and these promulgate the dogma 
that there is no evil Karuia, and no ill 
effects therefi’oin. Btmilarly there are 
Sam an 08 and llraJunanas who by their 
celestial vision see that these who have 
refrained from the ten evils, after death 
have been bom in heaven. And they 
say there is good Kama, and there is 


the resnlt *»f g<‘nd fsai ina, fnr we have 
seen this individual was l>om iu heaven 
os tlie result of having refrained from 
committing evil, and they formulate the 
dogma that this only is true, and the 
rest falKe. There are Bj'um arias aud 
Brahmanas who by their psychical endea- 
vouia, attain celestial insight aud they 
see the individual who hod ref mined 
fi’om the ten evils bom in a state of suffer¬ 
ing, aud these conclude that there is uo 
gocKl Karma, and neither the I'csuUs of 
good Karma, and they formulate the 
dogma that that alone is correct, all else 
is falee. There are the Sramouas and 
Br^iuauoa who say 11281*6 is evil, and 
the effects of ovil, so much is knowablc, 
and it is alsoknowablo that an individual 
who had committed the ten evils, has 
Ijeen born after death io a state of suffer¬ 
ing; but that all who commit evil will 
l>e bom in a »tate of suffering that is not 
knoM’ablo, and it is also not possible to 
utter a dogma that tins alone is right 
all else is false. The acceptance or the 
rojectiou of a dogma is one thing, the 
Doctrine of the Analysis of Karma as 
enunciated by the Tathagato is another. 

Again Auanda tn individual who 
commits the ten evils after death is bom 
in a state of sufferiug. Before having 
done evil deeds he underwent the sensa- 
tiou of pain, after having done evil deeds 
he (uderwent the sense of pain, at the 
time of death he embraced the 
uuscientilie doctrine and he is 
born in a state cf suffering, Thei'e 
is the individual who commits the ten 
evil, and after death he is bom in heaven. 
Before and after he felt the pleasures of 
good deeds and at the moment of death 
be embraced right views, and therefore 
he is horn in heaven after death. 

lire object of the great Teacher is to 
show that previous evil Karnm can be 
modif’ed by the acceptance of the right 
doctiiiie at tbs time of death, and tire 
previous good Korina also can be made 
ineffectual by the acceptance of the evil 
doctrine which denies canse and effect, 
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OUR NOBLE LANKA. 


(HIGH OPIKIOK OF PIFPKRliKT 
AUTHOlia.) 

CfiVLON Hath Chaj^ms. 

Mr. Tlioiuoff Biuith Jones in an hi tide 
m tb« of Bept. Uth lUll>8ay8: — 
Coylon hath cliaviun. Faopio who want 
hoalth, onjoyment, lovely scenery, 
wonderful antii^uitics in a tones, luurvel- 
loiiv legends, oreecls, and joweU and who 
wish to see the East without enduving 
any of the Eastern di scorn forts iind 
isolatione cannot do better tlian tidce a 
trip to Ceylon. 


ReALLV WoNDREPUL AEOKITn<TL'im, 

A writer to the M(ulra$ Mail of Api'il 
last under the heading of “ Ancient 
Kulns nf Ceylon," ftays:*<^rt cnntiuim 
very large ninni)er of ruins of wlmt once 
uragniheent buildings of really wonder¬ 
ful arehitectui^e and woj'kiaaiu<hi^3* 
They are marvellous indeed, and be it 
I'ouieiubered that, whatever our theory 
may be as to the origin of these build¬ 
ings there it no room whatever for doubt 
on this one point, niunely, that many, if 
not all, thoio great buildings >vere erec^t- 
0(1 bcfoi'o 200 13. C. Many of them 
wei^e at hrst assooiated with Buddhism, 
more especially the dagobas. 

Mr. r. Bigblow awd Ceylon 
IRRIOAIION WoBKH. 

In an interview with an Observer 
I’cpreeentative in XDIO at the Qalle Face 
Hotel, Mr, P. Bigelow, a well-kuoNvn 
American author and travellar. who is 
on his fourth trip round the world said:— 
1 came to study the history of the race, 
to see soiuetliing of the oldest civilisa¬ 
tion, to try and penetrate the secret 
which the Orient pecjietuHlIy 

young in spite of its thousands of years 
in mere time. AVc, of tire Eurojieon 
race, have oor ups and downs—one day 
winning a battle, another day losing it. 
Counting our succees by the number of 


pcoplv \YC bavc hilled, wheroas the creat 
work as we know the Far East 001181461*8, 
is tlie conqndst to be of the spirit over 
tlie flcslr, I hope hoi no duy that wo 
it^ay induce tiio wise inou of the East 
to come to America and ICuroi>e to teach 
UH how to secure happiness without 
butcher ing ono another, or slaughtering 
animals fur food. I should like to sea 
all the Chtistiaii missionaries sliipped 
back home and set to work in the savage 
jungles of our great cities—London, 
New York, Chicago—and teach the 
gnnpel of peace and goodwill to men. 
Thero is a groat field for them at home 
and uoliody would miss them very innch 
either In India, China or Japan. This 
is my fourth viMit to the East without 
counting viHits to South Africa and West 
Indies, and the more I see of the Koet, 
and the moro 1 read its history and 
litevatui'o the less do I (eel like writing 
about it orexprewiing any opinion. The 
European can only stand and marvel at 
tho achievements of tUo great Aryan 
race centuries before there was any 
civilization in Europe. The wonder* 
ful hydraulic engineering, ropresented 
by the irrigation tanks oi Ceylon, moke 
our work on tlie I’aoama C^nal seem 
like child’s play to ancient Bitihalese 
Engineers. The bronze statues of Siva, 
in the admiiablo Colombo Museura, 
indicate an artistic sense far superior to 
anything Attained In Europe, up to the 
century befove Michael Angelo, ikc, 

(To hf CwtiHHcd.) 

RATNA\VEERA, 


Parsi Munificence* 

Sir Bltapinji J^. Bronclia hrm forwarded 
Bdiiiluy r.liH’lrin Supply and Trsuways 
CiMiipiiny'tf ))rc*k'ii«iU'e Hbar«e of the value 
of H<. 1U<M)UU Ijiiiring interest at the 
of Kix IVi* roiit. |K>r annum to the Trusteea 
of Uir* iiniiibay I’ai^i Pimcliayia Trust Fund 
with tlie requeKt to keep the whole in trust 
end utilize tbs interest Id £pving relief to des- 
titnie Porsi widows and orphans. To-day's 
market value oi these shares is lSQ>0w 
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THn VAHA'Bynni a>«:> tiiR uuddhim woBtD. 


THE GREATEST MEN. 

Mr. SUod and Mi*. Cnrnet^ie hnvo 
bdQQ getting up a lymposiiim qm to tlio 
vor I i 'a greateit lo on. Mr. Carnegio lud 
off with his twenty who mxj os f^lowa: 
Shakeepeaie, Morten—J^niier, Noilson 
(hotbiftftt inventor) Lincoln—Rums— 
Gutenberg— Kdlson— Sieuicne*—P chh- 
mei—Miuhet— Col n in U a»—N Vn tt— P f 11 
(telephone) —Arkwright —Praaklin— 
Murdock —Havgreave« —•SU’iHionwii— 
Symington (invontOT votary engine); 
Many of tho gnente I'etiiaecl to xyiuposi* 
uraiae incliidiog T^ord lto«tebev'' and 
Prince Von Buelow aenl iu a list begin¬ 
ning with Heraelitue, Aeschylus, Han- 
Qibal and sevoti eiuinent Geimuiis— 
liUther* Kant, Goethe—but in the end 
Mr. Stead got 29 full lists which give 
150 of ilie greatest men. Comi>iuing 
these lists, 15 belonging to the English- 
speaking world and nine being foreigners, 
the following results were arrived at and 
Englishmen will be glad to hear that 
William Shakespeare won hands down 
with 21 votes to bis credit. Next to 
him came Columbus with 10. Then 
came a dead-heat for third place, all 
with 14 votes Julius Ctx*8ar, Isaac New¬ 
ton, Gutenburg and Morton (inventor 
of Tether) followed by Dante witli 13. 
Darwin got 12 Stephenson LI. Homer, 
Buddha, Aristotle, Ei^anklin, Lincoln, 
Michael Angelo ran a ocacl Jicat with 9, 
while Moses and Socrates got S and 
Confucius 7. Josns of Nazareth got h, 
but there weie no elorgyiuao of the 
Clmvch of England and that naino was 
tacitly excluded in some lists. A large 
anml^r came in last with one vote, in¬ 
cluding Adam, Noah, Bolomon, 4Cscp, 
Jeremiah, Faraday, MoHke, Beacons- 
field, Gladstone, Kelvin, Tolstoi, Akbar, 
Xavier, Manu, Mai'cus Aurelius, King 
Edward VII and Jh>okcr Washington. 
Mahomet got 6 and I.uthfr 7. Cheops 
got two and tied with Charles Dickens. 
Altogether a most Illniuianting sym¬ 
posium. General Baden-Powell plum¬ 
ped for Solomon (his only vote). But 


all tho twoitty-thvee voters asked " What 
do you lucon by 'greatest’7” And so the 
answers can hurdly be called conclusive. 
Q'ho lawyers, we note, come in witli 
Moses 8 and Tjycuigns 1, but there is 
not B single jnerobant, agriculturist or 
plai\tcr or )>i*okor. How is this ? They 
aie the people, we aio being told, who 
make tiro wo)*ld go round. 

First Uriya Graduate. 

Miu NirmaUbala Nayak, of Bethune 
College, has beau awerded Rnrutanu Lahiri'a 
gold medal on the result of the last 6. A, 
Cxaminaiion. She holds two silver medals 
also. She is the drst lady graduate from 
Orissa. 


“DhannasnlaFund of the 
Bitddhist Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

List or fiussnicpT/oxs. 

fie* cte. 

Cullaclcd by Mr. V, S. Nonfly.'kkkam, 

Colombo. 16 50 
kir. 8. M. P. Wijayatilake, N. ?. Mamie ^ 00 
])r, C. D. S, Wjjeeekera, KajKly. lu 00 
Ihs. D. A. fiotnaynka, Blckwella. 5 00 
Me. D. W. ClooneBekem, Rsltoia, 5 00 
Mr- H. D. Weerasekern, N. P. Maiole. b 00 
Mr. !(. B. A. QooaeMkeie, Onlle. 5 00 
Mr. F. GooneMkara, Mnuile B 50 

Mj. M. W. Non is do Silva, Do 1 00 
Mr. K. B, Herat, Bo 1 00 

Mr, N. B. Nawamlne, Do 1 00 

Mr, T. B. Tlinigalingoda Do 1 00 

Mr. Martin Ariyamiaa 1 00 

Mr. K. fiuhnRinglie, Bo 1 00 

Mr. r. M. Vdeni de Silva. 1 Oq 

ToUl. Ri. 70 00 

Calcutta University. 

The following ere subjects tmight in the 
CukutU Cnivereiiy:— 

English, Hindi, Logic. 

Sanskrit, Drija, Physics, 

hili. A8«tme*o, Chemistry, 

A rahic, Bum irnc. PJiyg iulogy, 

I'ersinn, Urdu, Bolaay, 

Greek. History, Political 

Latin, Mflllicinatica, Economy. 

Prench Geogmphy, Jrenttl A Mornl 

Bengoh, Mechoaice, Philosophy. 



WUWS KOTBS. 


News & Notes. 


Dr. Spenser, speuk. 

Laboor aad £du- ing at the annual meeting 
cation. of the. Incorporated 
Aeiociatlon of Head* 
mastera, referred to the working of 
the.free place and scholarship aysiecn. They 
had Jearned tliat the ladder must be widen* 
ed, and when once the leaders of the Laboui* 
Party realized that by an education mainly 
intended to prepare for the professio 's, a 
large proportion of "free placet's" and 
scholars must inevitably be left stranded, 
unable to bridge the gulf between the uiul of 
school life an<l the realization of a wage- 
earning capacity, then he thought the defects 
of the ladder would he reme<liu(i and the 
schools relieved. He lH>ped that they would 
at the same time realise that the attempt 
to combat social prejudice by reducing 
secondary schools to bankruptcy might bv 
political heroics, but that eclucatlonally It 
wiaa bud business. 


Wc \n roeeipb of 
Thi Sludflnf'a ova a copy of tho Dccom- 
Maiazine. L)ci* uui^bev of " Hla- 
dent’s Ow'n Mngit* 
zIdo. " It is iiitdiided eapocmily for 
students ofindia, liuiuta oud Coyloa. 
The contents of tUo December No. are 
Notes; Our Serial Story, Inspiring 
LivoH, Tinge’s Garden; Poetu; The Pro- 
jx>sed Universities; Extracts : Weekl}' 
Examinations, Dogs b'ainouH in Story, 
Anecdotes. Annual subscription is only 
one rupee. Wo roco)niaoiu1 this use¬ 
ful monthly to oil students attending 
English Schools. 


The fuurlU Annuul 
Buddha Dhamma Heeling of this Society 
Sanoama, Balls. bcM on the Sihd. 

Jamnuy luRt willi Mr. r . 

L. Wouilwnrd iu iho chair. 

EuccuirngiDg and intcrcstiog reports of 
the work for the pnat year were I'end by 
tboSecrcUirv.tlio Treasurer and llio HontJiury 
Libreriau. HucU gw/d an irk li.is hi-eu dmiv 
during the ywv and tin' wvlt-ly ha.*> pijiiUd 
and cuculaietl free of vhiuge 6eYernUuiudi'cd 
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copiuK of Uto two rmiiikLIoi^ On the Meesnge 
ct Buddliism totbe NV’estem Wtuld’ by W.8, 
Lilly and on “JlevoTsiblo Merit” by Mr. 
Woodward, Sevor.d Icctiires wcm delivered 
and iinportnnt religious f^ueatione were dis¬ 
cussed at the forUiightly uMatluga. The 
cLioI event (>r the year was the taking of 
“Ahtluuigik Sile” by 43 i>crwus on tlie last 
*'\Ve*iilc day”, fli*eat eredit is duo to the 
inenibere for lUa euthumnstic mauoer in 
wbieli they joined iu ilie function, the euc- 
of U'lijeh Mas beyond c\|H>i:tntrons. The 
follo^ving olliuei's woro ducted for the current 
your. 

rrc»ti<loot Mr. F. \V. lluoawanlenn, Muda- 
liynr, Vicerronidcnl, Mr. D. W. 8uhnsingho> 
I'liM'ior H. (j. ot«'. Sev'iebiry Mr. A. D, Jaya- 
suikIiw, PrucKa' H. 0,, Tihisuror Mr. G. D- 
Jaytisiuidurr, Ib^adur, AtwiaUmt Secretary 
Mr. A. Jayawritlime: 

Ih'iiy: Liiniti'iiiii Mr G B llu Silva and a 
(Jomuiitlrc coQlisting ut tho above ofluz^rs 
njul I'* L Wi<NUvfird if A, K A Wic- 

knuijUMiuglio, Miihuucliruiii uad Mr S Ooona- 
mtuc, Proctor 8 0. 


Dalai I jama loaves 
The Dalai Lima, Darjoclijig for Kalim- 
pung on Buoday, 11th 
J an navy. HI h K<?1 i n oss wi 11 halt atPoahok 
fc r t ho n i gh t and w 111 be received and car- 
ried over tho Toesta liiver by Tibetaa 
daocoi's and Hcdan chairbearevs from 
DbaMHR. Thin is aa udIcjuo honour, os 
none bill the Chinese Emparor and 
Dalai Lama are carried by Sedou 
chairs. The Lama wllf occupy the 
newly constructed ban- galow of the 
Bhutan .Minlutov, lijtja Ugyan Wyan- 
chuck, diii’iug his stay at Ktjim* 
pong. Hift Holiness will leave for 
Lbassa after a stay of about three weeks 
at Kaliuj|>ong. 


7a India, if ono would 
CrnI flights. read and .inalyae the 
cirt'ansUmccR) writes the 
Patrkka, bo will find that at the root 
of all iuur)iiura nod di^contcot ia the 
Let that ilie State has uodertakea 
to ivgulnte evorything in l>fot ignonng 
lliu tmUli<miil rights and duties of the 

! «(iplc>, The i>eoj)lo Leal, in u inanoar, 
i>rg«aleu lh«Sd rigUls and duties, Now they 
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SEB UAHA-BOESI LSD THB DKITSD BUDDHIST WOBLD. 


Imve a\vnkccl to tbo neccetiiy ol idU*rolianco 
and »elf<cilluro. Oiiv goo<l £niporor (ieorge 
V. to iuUy seuiibta of 1 .b» itnte 

of aflftira and heartily tympatliie^i >tULi tka 
atrugglea oi Lis subjects in Uia coimtry 
wlioin he ioves ns they loro lujn. Tbs cleitr 
proof o£ this is that tLe Coromitlon Diirbnr 
was begun with on ad Jroee by His hupeviul 
Majesty to the motnbei’s of ttio Biipreu'a 
Legislative Oouncll as rspresentatlveH ol the 
^ple. WbetLer these aro renlly tepressntn- 
tivss of the people or noti tbo verv luot that 
they WOTS takoa ns such must fill the people 
with glednsss. The groot boon ol i'euiiit> 
ing brokoD Congal, undentooU in tlio 
of bSDofiviiu criocts ol the liooa made 
by our good Secwtary of Stole, Lord Crewe, 
slao abowe tiiat iis regards Bengul the iiko* 
sure is iotojidcd to give the llcugalcoe the 
fullest oppotlunUy fur coitsununnttng lliur 
satbitiun of scH-govermnoid. 


In the Kuffcncm 
^BsUimsto biedinfl JinUtc for October 
P&rsnl. Dr. H. J. Ev;aii gircu 
& summary of his 
inreBiigatioziB into the vital Btatibtica of 
the population of Middlefiborongh, made 
to asceiiain tbeionuenceol parental age 
on offspring. Ho devotes his attention 
to the ohildi'on of the working clnsses 
only, and bases bis conclusions on their 
respective measurouieots, taking it os a 
role that the taller class is a better 
human speeimen than the lees tall. 

He finds that tUo motlier pitjduces 
her best girl before her Ins cniy-Afth year, 
and her best boy in tlio tweuty-six to 
thirty age period; tlio aveiago being a 
little over half on inch above the lueaii 
height fov boys, and a little under tliat 
figure for girls. Tbo father hsj the best 
sons dnring the thirty to thirty‘five ego 
period, and not in the iwenty-fivo to 
thirty period, oa with the motlior In 
reepect.to gitls, tiie reeulU are not no 
uniform, though the saiuo tiend can be 
seen. With a father between thi rty-one 
and thhty*ljve. and a mother between 
twenty^tfive opd thivi^ we'get a boy 41. 
87 inob^ lioarly 

two inebes over the iijeaii of those bom 
before thmefitleffi’jwr' 


Me Gill Univcrtity, 
He. filil llnirsnliy, Moncreal, for the en- 
Csnids. dowfnent of which 
oue million and a hslf 
' clollari have just been raised in three clays, 
4s Che best known ot Csnadlan Universities, 
in Its magnificently equipped physics Isbora- 
lories was born the new science of radio> 
activity which hsi so completely revolution!, 
sed the scientific conception of matrer. Tbit 
vai due to (he brilliant work on radium ems' 
ntiliont esried out ten years ago by Professor 
Rutherford, now Director of the Physical 
Laboratories at Manchester University. 
Thanks to ihc liberality of Sir William Mac« 
donald, who gave McGill its Physics buiiding. 
Professor Rutherford and Mr, Soddy, of 
Oxford, were enabled to investigate the 
mysteries ol radium In a manner then Im. 
possible in any other laboratory, with (he 
result that the revolutionary theory of radio* 
activity, at first regarded as a Right of the 
imagMiution, attained l!te position of an exact 
science in less than two years. 

At a meeting of tbo 
London UniTSrstty Senate of the London 
fflsnymBUS Oiler of University held on De* 
i,3C.600. cember 13 th rpn, the 
Principal read a letter 
from theCImncellur, enclosing one tobimseif 
from which the following is an extract 
“1 have had before me for some time 
various schemes for the developement of the 
University of London. Among these, I have 
been especially struck by the scheme for 
combining the two schools of Architecture 
at present separately conducted at University 
and King’s Coilegei. That scheme of com* 
bineiicn seems to me throuahly sound and 
ai 1 am interested in promoting the siudyof 
Arehitecturc, 1 wish to help it. The Senate 
have decided to place the new building for 
the School of Architecture on the north-west 
front of the University College site. 1 am 
anxious to do what I can to help in cornple* 
ting one of the moat beautiful of London 
buildings. I therefore propose to erect (he 
buildings for (o) ilia combined School of 
^Architecture, together with llie following-^ 
so far as a sum of £ jo.oco will st^ce^vfx 
'Sludlof for tbe« teaching SculF^ure, and 
.tha re-arrangement of the School* of Fine 
Art, and’(c) the Department ofj* Applied 
' Statistics including the Laburaiorl of Bu> 
.gcaics.* Maantiaie 1 do ngt*wl»h*>my name 
made known.” 





THE LATE RIOttT RCVD. WCLIQA^iA ^DMANOALA, 

CHICr HlftM wmtvt op THC AMA1llk»URA RKCT. 












THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 


" Go y«, 0 Bhlkkhui, and w*n<lcr forth for ibc gain of the many, the welfare of the maw in coin- 
laeiion for the world, for the good, for the safn, for ine welfare of gc^e and men. Proclaim, 0 Bhik. 
hua, the Doctrine frioriouft, preach ye a life of holineie, perfect and puic/'-MdArrtvggir. Vitfaya Piiaka. 

EniTBt* BY THE Anaoarjka H. Dkaihapaw. 


lol. n. MARCH. u a. 


INDUN UNIVERSITY PALI SERIES 


No. 1. Jitaka Puai^lia MilA, Pait 1. 
Text by B. G. Bhadkamkar, m. a.. Piine 
Ba, I CO, apply to thaKdiCov, 12 Sadaeiv 
Stieet, Girgaon,'Bombay. 

This ia the initial attempt of a gia- 
dnate of the Bombay University to intro* 
duce Pali ae a subject of study among 
students of the Bombay Collef’ee. The 
Calcutta University recognised Pali 
several yearn ago, and now wg rejoice 
that the Syndicate of the Bombay Uni' 
vereity haa also extended its jutronage 
to Pali. 

Mr. Bhadkamkar ie the first vesoarch 
scholar ia this field, whose enthusiastic 
devotion thereto has been manifested in 
the pnblication of the 1st Pali Book. It 
is d^icated to the Hon W. H. Sharp, 
K. X., Professor and Principal at the 
Klphinsbone College, Bombay. In the 
Preface Mr. Bhadkamkav writes:-^ 

‘^Interest in the study of Pali has been 
growing amongst us for some time past. 
]>»ly the need for the study is felt to be 
of increasing importance. Since the 
University has l^towed its blessing 
upon it by adopting It ae a second Ian* 
gua^i^c: it may well be hoped that this 
awakened interest in the language of tho 
Buddha will not be a passing phase but 
will continue to grow with advancing 

years.In his convocation address 

for 1900. while reviewing the events of 


tho academic year, the leai nod Vic‘‘ 
Chancollor Sir NArAyau i‘Ao CJmndk var 
kar lefoired to the intn^duction of PAIi 
as an important change. Hit liam Kri¬ 
shna GopAl BhAiid&rkav who initiated 
the change remarked, on the occasion of 
its adoption by tho Sennto tiial a know¬ 
ledge of Pali is nceessay not only for 
antiquarian, rose Arch but also for a close 
understanding of our religious and social 
problems past and present. 

"Finally the author is not without hope 
that the lolectiou may appeal to. a wider 
public. Students of Sanskrit dipping 
into the book will find that It in^ee 
delightful reading. For them the reading 
of Pall is no uphill: Pali is close of kin 
to Sanskrit: it is only a simplified version 
of Sanscrit. 

"In conclusion I have to express my 
thanks for help received from various 
quarters. 1 gladly acknowledge my in* 
debtedue&A to Bev. A. SeelftQa'Qda, the 
learned f rinoi [ml of tbe Paratiia Dham- 
ma Cotiya College, Mt, Lavinia, 1 own 
a further debt (►f thanks to the Princi¬ 
pal of the College, my kind friend and 
teacher Bev. H. €u man gal a and to 
Kaos&heb Narayan Kao PowAr, Assessor 
and Collector of the Colombo Munici- 
paiity for help rendered in varions ways. 

" B u 11 can not conel nde w i thont a word 
of special thanks to the Rev. M. N&nls- 
sara, the PresentHigh P riest andPnnci pal 
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of the Vi<1yc*dftyfv Oriental College, 
C-oIoiubo.A lipe scbolatofPalijhisuiMtery 
over the coiTCRpondiog San&ciit iiliom ie 
Gtjually aiitonieliing, and his gi^eaC learn* 
mg Is inatcitod only by Ilia equally gicat 
kiiidneafi." Wc express oui gratitude to 
>rr. Bhcidkarnkni' for the soiTices he \h 
rendering to populari« Pali atixdiee 
among hii intellectuel connti'ymen. In 
Ceylon, the homo of pino Pali, the 
authorities of the Foblio Jnatruction 
Department are absolutely indifferent to 
do anything in the way of help to diffuse 
{'(ill knowledge, Neither Sanscrit nor 
Pali nor Sinhalese is vecogniiad by the 
Depai'tment as & lubiect of study ov 
leseai'ch in any one of the Colleges or 
Schools in tlie island. Here it is Latin 
and Orcek that receive ell eocoui’age* 
mont. "No eoholars needly apply; only 
clerks are required. Salary month 
Bs. 50." This is the alpha and the 
omega of the Ceylon Bducational autho* 
ritiee. Ceylpn is truly tlie backwash of 
Houth India. 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 


IConilnued from oar last Issue.) 
'*That was rather a dangerous form of 
U/’ remarked a new-comer, smiling, ‘'for 
if (he body follows the asiril consciousness 
without knowing what itli doing, u may 
run considerable risks," 

'• 1( does run such risks someiines," asid 
the Shepherd. “One of our members, 
some years ago, walked p>iy$icallv out of a 
window of a f"r(h*9oor room, and fell into 
the street below, with no consciousness ihat 
she was acting in ansthiug but the asirai 
l>o<ly. ouch instances are forlunatclv rure." 

“It would seem that Olilldreu are often 
unconscious of the difference between the 
pikx ticJ and astral worlds," said a member. 
“They see forms sod events in the astral 
world sod talk about iben, aod are some¬ 
times even pouished for uDtrutbfulness when 
they leconot, u things that Lave ‘really' 
happened, facta that, to tbur elders, are 
merely fancies." 

That Is unhappily true," answered (he 
Vagrant, ''and it la cruelly bard o& the 


children, Resides, disbelief In what they 
ssy blunts iheir moral sense ; it is always 
better to take it for granted that a child is 
telling the Uuih, fo' even if he is saving 
what he knows to be false, trust begets 
shame in hirr for the deception, and he 
rises to the trust resposed in him. Our 
correspondent tells us also of n very v^^nder* 
fut vision he had of the Lord BuHdha, 
when he was lying in danger of hts phv slcal^ 
life from the weakness of his heart already' 
mentioned. He saw the Lord-xhia 
eyes being wide open—sitting hi a dsuling 
light on a lotua throne, and the Presence 
sent warm rsiys, as of the sun, through and 
through him ; a few hours later, he arose 
from his bed, and the hean-weakness had 
gone, never since to return. After some 
years, a great wish arose in him to see 
again that blessed vision, and he sat down 
and closed his eyes, breathing that wish. 
What followed is very instructive, and 1 
read it in his own words : 

' Immediately upon doting the eyes 1 saw 
the beautiful artistic designs that usually 
come Arst tome on entering the astral realm. 
They were clearly outlined and daintily 
coloured. “ Ko." I thought nt once, ‘' I 
do not want to lookst these now." The 
scenes changed quickly. I taw now all 
kinds of flowers. They had very delicate 
colours and seemed to be made out of soft, 
somewhat subdued, light. It looked magni¬ 
ficent, “No," I thought, “not that." 
Theu there came a new kaleidoicopic change, 
and I saw a veritable Garden of Eden; 
trees and shrubs and fields that looked like 
a concentration of multi*coloure<l sun-rays. 
The scenery gave an impression of sweet¬ 
ness, harmony ind peace. “No," 1 
thought aga In , “ not that, ei (her." A noihe r 
change, and now ever where around me I 
SAW in riads of beautiful heads and faces 
and e es, angelic in expression, approach- 
iog and receding in rh)thmicnl, wave like 
movements all the time ‘ No," I thought, 
“ I want to sec once mure the Blessed One,' 
at whose Lotus-Feet one third of our race 
bends down in worship, the first Buddha of 
our humaoity : 

“Tn«acthsand hea'^ens and hells incom¬ 
parable, The Teacher of Nirvftua and the 
Uw." 

InsUrlly a quick, soft, rippling sound 
was distinctly beard. It sounded as when 
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silk is toru* And again 1 saw, tins time 
with luy eyes closed, the shining white 
Fc/tm and Figure of the TachaijjsU. Every¬ 
thing else hud disappeared.” 

Ttuos^phUt. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
BY 

PANDiT BISHAS NARAYAN DHAR. 

(Continued from our last issas.) 

Now froia whAt I have just said, it 
must not be understood that we do not 
appreciate what the Government has 
done Cor us in this respect io recent 
times. The appointment oC two Indians 
to the Secretary of State’s Council and 
an Indian to every Executive Council 
here was a great forward step in the 
right direction* which wc owe entirely to 
Lord Morley’s powerful advocacy and 
influence, backed up by Loi'd Minto* but 
which woe most strongly opposed by 
the bureauci'aoy hei'e and their powerful 
supportei’s in England. Lord Morley 
did indeed give effect to Queen Victoria’s 
FroclamatioD* so far as it lay in him, 
and he has thereby done something to 
I'Mse the character of British Buie in 
this country. But we cannot always 
have Lord Morley at the India Of^ce 
and at the same time a Viceroy like 
Lord Minto. They did what two great 
and generous-hearted statesmen could do; 
but the real evil lies tn the system under 
which Indians can never fairly compete 
with Englishmen, tmd which the occa¬ 
sional imorts of exceptional statesmen 
cannot change because it is 8up|>orted 
by the vested interests of the most 
powerful body of Engli^men in India. 
There is only one way in which some 
change of a permanent character may 
be e&ctcd in the existing system and 
justice may be done to Indians, and that 
is to grant nathe boon of simultaneous 


examinations ” for the Indian Civil 
Horvice. 

This IB an old grievance of theludions. 
Sixty years ago the justice of this 
grievance was felt and admitted by tbe 
English atatesmen of the day. In 1859, 
Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby) 
said in Parliament: “Ho could not 
refrain tvora expressing hie conviction 
that, in refusing to carry on examioa- 
tione in India and in England—a thing 
that WEM easily practicable—the Govern¬ 
ment .were, in fact, negativing that 
which they declare to be one of the 
princii^al objects of their Bill, and con* 
floing the Civil Service as heretofore, to 
Englishmen. That result was unjust, 
and he believed it would bo most porn I- 
cious. “ Id 1660, the Secreiavy of State 
apiiointcd a Committee of flve distin- 
guiebod Anglo-Indians (all members of 
the Indian Council) to report os to bow 
effect wonld be given to the Parliamen¬ 
tary pledges. And they recommended 
simultaneous examinations for tbe Civil 
Service, to be held in India and England. 
However nothing further was done, and 
so nine years later, the Duke of Argyll 
(then S^retary of State for India) said 
in Parliament. “ If tho only door of 
admission to tbe Civil Service of India 
is a competitive examination carried on 
in London, what chance or what possi¬ 
bility is there of natives acquiring that 
fair share in the administration of their 
own country which their education and 
ability would enable them to fulfil, and 
therefore entitle thorn to poOMss ? ” In 
2808. the House of Commons adopted a 
i^esolntion in favour of simultaneous 
oxamiuations, which tho Secretary of 
State sent to the Government of India 
for their opinion, laying down tbe con¬ 
dition*” that it ifl indispensable that an 
adequate number of the members of the 
Civil Service shall always be Europeans, 
and that no scheme would be admissible 
which does not fuldl that essential con¬ 
dition.” The Secretory of State's 
“ essential condition ” ^urnl^led a suS* 
elect excuse to tbe Goveromebt of India 
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lor rsportiDg agaiobt the adviBftblHty of 
giving effect st all to the resolution of 
lUe House of Com»uous. And no English 
or AnglO'IndisQ btatCAiUBU lies touched 
that question vince. Only the other day 
in tiie of the debate on the 

Hou. Mr. Sobba Eao's resolution on the 
Public Service question, Mr. (now Sir 
Avclulale) Earle, speaking for the 
Government said that the Government 
of India could give him no encourage* 
ment in that respect. 

Kow, whatever excuse )uay be devised 
for the monopoly of the Indian Civil 
Service by Englishmen, to deny the 
boon of simultaneous examinations to 
India is virtually to isdnce the Buyal 
and Parliamentury pledgee to a dead 
letter and telJ thoin in so many words 
that however able and qualified tliey 
may be, they must remain content with 
auch crumbs as may full from the table 
of the ruling claee; that although in the 
Indian States they may rise to the 
highest positions, yet undsr the British 
Government they must abandon that 
hops; that though to administer the 
country through Indian agency would 
be more economical, yet an expeneivo 
foreign agency must be maintaiued in 
the Interest of race aecendaucy. But 
this is an ioipoesible system and must 
be retormed-^the earlier the better for 
all concerned. The statesmen of other 
days foresaw the situation which has 
now anssji and told tbsic conotrymeu 
how to meet it. Home sixty yeara ago 
that famous AQglo4Ddiau statesman, 
Mountsioart Klphinstone wrote as fob 
conceive that the odroinietra* 
tion of all the departjuenta of a great 
country by a small number of foreign 
visitors in a state of Isolation produced 
by a difference of religion, ideas and 
mannerB which cut them off from all 
intiniate commimion with the people, 
c\S never be contemplated os a per* 
manent state of things. I conceive also 
that the progress of edneation among 
the natives renders such a scheme im^ 
practicable.” Only the other day, -whilo 


reviewing Sir H. Cotton's recently 
published book, Mr. Erederic Harrison 
remarked; “The stock objection that 
Indians of reqnisite enei'gy and sagacity, 
such as statesmanship demands, cannot 
be produced among these millions, is 
Bhown to be an obeolete prejudice. There 
is an am pie store of able men to take 
the task ct Uovernmeot into their hands 
if they wtvt trusted. But the old 
bureaucratic prejudice bars the way, ” 
Yes, it is the bureaucratic prejudice 
which stauds in the way of our demand; 
it is the bureaucracy whose iatei’ests are 
threatened and who have always opposed 
the introduction of sinmltaneons ex¬ 
aminations because they know that it 
would seriously affect their monopoly in 
the higher grades of the Public Service.- 
The question of the employment of 
ludians in the higher grades of the 
Public Service is not a question of mere 
loaves and fishes, it is not a question 
which affects a very limited class of 
educated Indians only but one which 
affects the whole Indian people because 
it touches the senlimeot of their national 
self-respect and is intimatsly connected 
with their most legitimate ambitions 
and Espii’atioDS. Foreign rule is general¬ 
ly considoied an evil not only because it 
is materiidly disadvantageons to the 
ruled but because it hurts some of the 
noblest of human sentiments. It is dis¬ 
liked because the dominant class is 
allowed privileges which are denied to 
the subject races. If British Kule in' 
India is to be looked upon by the people 
not as an alien but u national Govern¬ 
ment, diffei^ential treatment based upon 
distinctions of race muet be abandoned 
and equal treatment accorded to all as 
w$ were promised by the Sovereign and 
Parliament, India feels the injustice of 
the present systeui^the inequality of 
treatment in the field of the Public 
Service. Nothing can convince the 
Indiau that though he may be fit for the 
Prime Ministership of Hydetabod, he is 
unfit for a Lieutenant-GOTevnorship or 
even a Chief Commissiouership in British' 
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India. It ths bav ainistar of lace 
wh luU ia in^iioiibible fui* our exclusion 
from the bi^^heat i)Osta ia our own 
country: and it is when viewed in thi»i 
light that Britiab rule, with all its high 
ideals and generous professions, com* 
pai‘CS so unfavourably with Mogbal rule 
in its pslmiost days. They deceive 
themselves who think that the Indian 
demand in 1 ‘espect of the Public Sevvioe 
is the demand of n small section of the 
educated community in which the people 
arc not interested ; for no people, how¬ 
ever servile or inert, willingly snbmit 
to political disabilities, and no foreign 
Guvovnment can ever become really 
popular which emphatiKC its foreign 
character by having a governing caste of 
its own. In every country it is only a 
few who enn expect to hold the highest 
offices; but the mere fact that these 
offices are open to all exercises a stimu- 
lating effect upon the national energies 
and supplies a most powerful impetus to 
progress. “ It is a very shallow view of 
the springe of political action in a com¬ 
munity says Mill, " which thinks such 
things unimportant because the number 
of those in a |>oeition actually to profit 
by the cooceaaion might not be very 
considerable. That limited number 
would be composed precisely of those 
who have most moral power over the 
rest; and men are not so destitute of 
the sense of collective deg radii t ion us not 
to feel the with-holding of an advantage 
from even ouo person, becanse of a 
circumstance which they all have iu 
coinraou with him, an {^ront to all.'' 
It is absolutely necessary for the good of 
India that British Itule should endure ; 
but then it must base itself upon the 
genuine rcg&id and affection of the 
Indian people, uud tho only way to win 
their genuine regard and affection is to 
make them know and feel that they 
are the equal subjects of the British 
Crown and enjoy to the full the rights 
and privileges of British citizenship. 
ShorWsigbt^ is that statesmanship 
which ignores this capital fact of the 


present situation. You may do overy- 
tliiug with bayonets except sit upon 
thauj*', said a great Buropeanstateeinan; 
nud uur rulers must know that the old 
India has passed or is fuat passing 
away and a new India has ailsen which 
has learnt their ideas and ia inspired 
with their 1 deals, that the tidal 
wave of the new spirit which is trens- 
forming all Asia is tiassiog over this 
country also and tlmt tho ohitnofher 
people to equal ti'catment iu the i’ublio 
Service can no longer be safely ignored. 
The age of pledgsa and professions ia 
past; if the Indian sentiment is to be 
conciliated, the good faith of our rulers 
itiust be attested by actual deeds. 

HINDU AND MUSLIM 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Among the many important questions 
that have been prominently before tho 
public and the Oovornment, that of 
education is perhaps tho most import¬ 
ant. The growing demand for high 
education on national lines has found 
expression in the schemes of the Hindu 
and Mahoinedan universities and that 
for moss education in Mr. Ok^khale'a 
Elementary Education Bill. That edu¬ 
cation is one of the noblest gifts of 
England to India is generally admitted; 
but Lord Curzon evidently thought 
otherwise, and so he passed certain 
measures n hich hod the effect of narrow¬ 
ing tho area of high education and 
mining it more expSDsive. It came tO 
bo said in his time that Indians were 
over-cducatcd, that education had turned 
their heads and that they had become 
HO uuuioruuH that tho Government did 
not know what to do with them. Lord 
Curzon‘s Unvorailios Act excited wide- 
»pi‘cad dissatisfaction both among 
Hindus and Mahomedans, bat was 
strongly enpported by the bureaucracy; 
and it ^came apparent to the people 
that the rulcre of our day hod different 
educational ideals from those which had 
inspired Bentinck and Macanifty. 
Thoughtful men of all communitis have 
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felt the ueceesity of iodepcuduut 
inetitatioas which, while eui^plciuoating 
the efforts of Gk^veromeut tu disseuiiuate 
education, will su[}|)ly the deficieucies of 
the present syetein and adopt it to Isdia’s 
pai’ticulai cooditioua and i^eguilaments. 
It ie in this vlow, 1 believe, that the 
Hindc and Muslim University Schemes 
havs been promulgated, and, pace ciitics 
of the type of a learned Judge of the 
Madras High Court, 1 feel saie we all 
have watched witli admiration the 
Qohle efforts of the promoteie of both 
the schemes and, while coogratiilaticg 
them on the magnificent response their 
appeals havo evoke<l tvom their rea^ieo- 
tive co-toliglonifite, wo wish tUoin coin* 
plete Buccese and tiust the Government 
will not only help them to make the 
universitiee. accomplished facta but will 
allow thorn to be leally independent 
noD-oflicial institutions. While at this 
I cannot pass over Mr. Joatico Bunkamn 
it^air'i altogether unjust condetnoation 
upon the Hindu raligion. Mr. Sonkavan 
mir is an able and in dependent man, 
and I believe that in whot he said he 
was actuated by the beat of motives. 
Hevertholess, he has been guilty of a 
moat deplorable error and has brought 
base]ess accusations against the Hindu 
roiigioD ns it has been preached and 
practised by the choicest spirits of cur 
race from the dim dawn of history down 
to thspi'esent day^a roligion which in 
spite of its many faults and abenwtioDS 
produced a coble civilization and built 
up a social fabric that has stood drm 
and uoshaken amid the wi'ecks of 
nations and the storms of fate. It is 
reckless writings like ^Ir. Hair's which 
are mode use of by our political opi)o« 
nents who attack Hinduism in tbo 
columns of the Tivue, with the deliberate 
object of discrediting our political movo* 
inent in the eyes of Uie British public. 

THE ELEMENTAny EDUCATION 

BILL. 

While the universities tnovoment is 
ao ^ national activity in 


the sphere of high education, the die- 
uuseiou started by Mr. Crokhale’s Ele^ 
meuUvy Education Bill shows that wo 
are becoming alive to the importance of 
improving the mental condition of the 
masses. The charge is often brought 
ogaiust the educated classes that they 
are indtSerent to the weU'being of the 
general community and care for nothing 
beyoud the satisfaction of their own 
political ambition. Mr. Gokhale‘s Bill 
18 a sulheient answer to that charge. 
Mv. Gokbalo, with that political pre* 
Bcionoe and piactical sagacity which 
stand out pre-emineot among his many 
and varied endowments, has raised a 
question which will never go to sleep 
again and has thereby written his name 
in tbo history of his country. In one 
sense the question of elementary ednea* 
tion fov India is an old one. So far 
back os lb54, the famous Education 
Despatch >l Bir Charles Wood impressed, 
upon the Government of India the im» 
poi'tancc of the question and laid upon 
them the duty of educating the roass^.. 
The Education Commission of 18B2 
again emphasised the importance of 
mass education. Borne halting steps iu« 
that dii'ection were taken from time to 
time by Government. Later on, some> 
thing was done in Lord Cutzon’s time 
and a little more has been accomplished 
eioco. Still, how little has been a^leved 
—how much niorex’emains to be done— 
would appe^' from certain figures cited 
by Mr, Gokhale in his speech OQithe 
introduction of his Bill in the Imperial 
Council. Id India, .according to the 
census ol lOOX, less than o per cent, of 
the ^v'hole population conld read and 
write, while even In Ituesia the propor¬ 
tion (if literates was 25 per cent. Ae 
iegarJ» attendance at school, last year 
in America 21 per cent, of the •whole 
popolation were leceiving elementary 
education; in Great Britain and Ireland 
from2Cr.to 17 per cent; in Japan, 11 
per cent.; in Hussia, between 4 aud 5 
per cent., while in India the proporti(Mr 
woe 1*0 per cent. In zuo^ of thg 
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BaropeaD (V)U)itrIe«4 dlouiADtaiy <?<1 uoa- 
tion is both compulsory and frdo; in 
Isdia it 18 neither couipoleory nor free. 
As regards the expenditure cn elementary 
education in eotno of the countries 
referred to by Mr, Qokiiale, it is interest¬ 
ing to obseiTe that while in tlio United 
States of America tho oxpendltiiro por 
head of the population is IOh, in Miiglaiid 
and Wales lOn. in rTapan* Ik. 2(1.. and in 
llussia, 7^d. in India it Is barely ono 
penny. And the result of this parsi¬ 
mony in education and extravngauco in 
the military and other dopaituirnta is 
that for mental baokwardnees India is a 
byword among the nations of the world. 
It is tQ remedy this ovil*^to wipe away 
this stain—that Mr. Gokhalo Ims 
brought in bis Bill—a most modost and 
oautioae measure when you consider 
how limited, teotativo and liedgeU round 
with a number of eategnards o^inst pro* 
oipitate action it Is how careful of the 
prejudices and susceptibilities of the 
people and how moderate in its demand 
upon the public purse, The Bill Is not 
a perfect measure, which perilaps no 
measure is, and may havo to undergo 
several changes before it becomes law ; 
but If we are to have elementary educa¬ 
tion for the masses, there Is no escape 
from its two fundamental principles, 
compulsion and education rale. The 
principle of com pel si on is suggested by 
the practical expex’iences of the whole 
civilised world; and no argument has 
yet convinced me that, with proper safe¬ 
guard it is not equally applicable to India. 

Aa regards tho provision for the levy 
of a special education mto. I for one 
agi^ee with those w*ho think that tho 
whole liability for elementary ciUicution 
rests upon the shoulders of (iovernmeut; 
but when the Government says it cannot 
afford the cost of such a mea^iue, then 
the only course left open to us in bo draw' 
upon one own limits resources in the 
shape of a local education rate and ask 
the Goveinment to contiibute a certain 
proportion from its own excliequer. If 
we care for maee education —if we feel 


lliat we owe a duty to those wlio cannot 
help themselves—then wp ought not to 
grudge a small local education rate, 
which' will fall us no doubt, but 

which we should lo prepared to bear in 
tho cause of our ow'n people. 

But besides those who object to the 
pi'iiiciplo of compulsion and those who 
object to froo elementary education of 
lioancial grounds there aro some who 
object to it on social and political 
grounds. To Uiose who aro opposed to 
it l)ccnuso they diead the lose of their 
menial so want and desire tliat milUcos 
of poor nicu may roiimin steeped in 
ignorance ho that a few svcalthy magnates 
may live in luxury 1 have notluog to 
HAy ; Init I am surprised that even in 
some respectable Bnglish journals oppo¬ 
sition huM been ofn^iwl to Mr. Qokhale's 
BUI oil the ground that education would 
croate |X/liiiual discontent among the 
mn«ies and thus tend to disturb the 
oven tenor of British liulo in India. 
^^'e are seriously told bv these public 
instru0101*8 that the safety of British 
liulo in India lies in the ignorance of its 
subject people and that their advance in 
knowled|^e and intelligence would moke 
them disaffected towarde it. On the 
contrary, we who arc not so inteiligent 
as these English journalists think that 
the econoIIno and political changes of 
recent years make it more occeseary 
than ever that the people should be 
educated, that when the baus of popular 
institutions has been laid In this country 
it has become of tlie utmost importanoe 
that tho elcctoratos should be intelligent 
and ipHtruc'Ccd and that the only way to 
enable the ms^sos to appreciate British 
rule is to coininnnicate to them some¬ 
thing of ilmt knowledge which is the 
gloiy of Western civiliaalion. Upon 
this point iny answer is in the following 
nvowIk of Cromer • 

"It Ik on every ground of the highest 
imi>oiiaDce that a sustained effort e^ald 
be made to place elementry sduca^oa io 
Egypt on a sound footing. The school¬ 
master IS abroad in the land, Wa may 
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wish him '^oW, but uo one who is iiu 
tsreeted in the futcre of the country 
should blind himself to the fetct that his 
successful advance cariieswith it ceitain 
unavoidable disadvantages. The pi'o* 
cess of manufactunog deuiagogues has, 
in fact, not only alre^y begun bnt may 
he said to be well advanced. The in* 
tellectual phase through which ludia is 
now passing etande befoie the world as 
a warning that it is iinwiso, eveu If it 
be not dangerous, to cieata too wide a 
gap between the state of education of 
the higher and of the lowest classes in 
an oriental country governed under the 
inspiratton of a Western democracy. 
High education cannot and ought not to 
he checked or discouraged. The policy 
advocated by Macaulay le sound. More* 
over it is the onlv policy wuvthy of a 
civilised nation. )^ut if it is to be carried 
out without danger to the Stote, the 
ignorance of the masses should be te)n- 
perod pan patm with tho intellectual 
advance of those who are dostined to bo 
their leaders. It is neither wise nor just 
that the people should be left intelloc* 
tually defencelesi in the presence of the 
hare-brained and empirical pu)jecte 
which the political charlatan, himbelf 
bnt half-educated, will not fall to pone 
into their credulous ears. In this early 
part of the twentieth csntnry there is 
no possible general remedy against the 
demagogue except that which coosiats 
in edueeting those who are hie natural 
pi’ey, to Bu^ an extent that they may, 
at ^1 events, have some chance of die* 
ceroieg the imposture which but too 
often lurks beneath hie fervid eloquence 
and political quackery, 

(To be Continttfd.) 


OUR NOBLE LANKA. 

TI- 

(R^rodncfioH$ jVow Different WorMt.) 
An Ascirnt Ciiinrse Vrsrroa 
TO Cevlum. 

Pa Hian, the Cblneee traveller, wlio came 
to study Buddhi&m In Ceylon about l,€oo 


years ago. after staying some years, return¬ 
ed to Ills native land and including other 
works he wrote a description of his travels 
which W3S translated into English by 
Mr BesI in 1869 and published under the 
title of "Fa Hian and His Travels " In 
the introduction of the book Mr Beal says 
that the Chinese intercourse with Slam had 
been preceded by the arrivals of many priests 
from Ceylon so early as 460 ad, Fa Hian 
speaking of Ceylon says: "In every side of 
it (Ceylon) are small Islands perhaps 
amounting to loo In number. They are 
distant from one another to to tc 11 and so 
much AS 300 li All of them depend on the 
great Island Most of them produces pre¬ 
cious stones and pearls and man! gems... . 
Merchsnit of different countries (however) 
restored here to trade. This country en¬ 
joys an equable climate without any extremes 
of temperature either In winter or summer. 
The plants and weeds are always verdant. 
Tlte fields are sown according to men’s 
inclination There are no fixed laesons for 
doing so. Thera are many noblemen and 
rich houaeholdars within the city The 
houses of apho tSabaesn) merchants arc 
very beautifully adorned The streets and 
psaaagas are all smooth and level At the 
head of the four principal streets there are 
Preaching Halls " &e. 


How Oua Kjncs had to Role 
O n Ascending the Throne the King had 
to consider himself under certain restric¬ 
tions, the following being soma of them ;— 
Sataka Sancraba Wastoo 
1 Re wittingly charitable to the deserv* 
ing 

3 Be mild of speech 

3 Let your conduct and actions be such 
as conduce to the good of your people 

4 Let the love of your people eqii il the 

love of yourself. 

Satara ACAil. 

1 Favour no one to the Injury of another 

2 Injure no one to benefit another 

3 Lei not fca r pre vent y our doing ) u stice 

4 Avoid doing evil through Ignorance, 

or the want of correct inforiDSlion 
Das A Ra;ah Ubasaia. 

1 Bemunifiemt 

2 Stricilv follow the rules of your 

rel Igloo 

3 Remunerate the deserving 


OXfR NOBLE LANKA. 


4 L«t your conduct be uprig:hc 

5 Let your conduct be mild 

6 Be patient 

7 Be without malice 

8 InOict not torture 

9 Be merciful 

lo Attend to good counael 

Should A King act directly contrary to 
theae rules he would be reckoned a tyrant 
and the people would oppose him and rising 
In mass dethrone him. 

RATNAWBERA. 

CEYLON IN 1815 AND THE WASTE 
^LANDS ORDINANCE. 

It was about the pear 1897 that this 
Ordinance was brought into operation. 
Posterity will speak of it as an outrageous 
law which destroyed the independence of the 
Sinhalese peasant proprietor. Perhaps the 
next generation will witness the atrocious 
nature of this law. Already thousands of 
families have been driven out of their ancea« 
trsi hearths to the nearest rubber estate of 
the British Planter. It is the old story Of 
the Irish Land Alienation Policy whereby 
British land grabbers robbed the last acre of 
the Irish peasant. The despotic oligarchy 
which is ruling tite destinies of the helpless, 
illiterate Sinhalese peasants will never listen 
to (heir lamentatious. 

This Isnd, famous in the history of 
ancient nations, the home of precious gems, 
of anilqultieii and of a priceless literature, 
for whose wealth the Portugese waged war 
with the Sinhalese ceaselessly for 153 years, 
from I$0$ to 1658; who was followed by 
the Dutch, whose Irratiorral greed kept the 
Sinhalese in stagnation for nearly 138 years, 
from 1656 to 1795, to be eventually 
swallowed up owing to the treachery of 
Pllama Talawa. hrst. and a few years later 
b/ the ambitious Ehalapota. who was helped 
by the intrigues of the British Governor 
North in 18(4. Ehalspola trusted Implicit¬ 
ly the British Governor who had promised 
him the Sinhalese throne If he would only 
deliver the King Into British hand.. The 
trap was cunningly set and the ambitious, 
selfish Ehalapola walked into It with cheer¬ 
ful smiles, never anticipating the wretched 
fate that was to be fall him, to be banished 
by the British to die as an exile In the Island 
of Mauritius. Ehalapola, who led the 


British troop* to the Sinhalese territory and 
helped to destroy the national independeoce 
for whose preservation the Sinhalese fought 
valiantly with the Tamils, South Indians, 
Malays. Portuguese. Dutch from the time 
of E^la for two thousand years, never 
entertained the Idea that he. the Friend of 
the English*’, ’wt’tild receive banishment at 
their hands. He expected the firliish would 
place the Crown of Sri Wikrama RajsSinha 
on his head for the treacherous services he 
had rendered to the British. Without a 
shot being fired Lanka was delivered to the 
British Crown by Ehalapola, and the valiant 
race whose blood for successive generations 
had been shed to preserve its Independence, 
antlclpaiiug justice at British hands, tllendy 
ielded. Solemn pledges made in 1815 
etween the British Governor and the 
Siithalcse Chiefs and the People were kept 
intact till 1897, and then they were broken 
to satisfy the selfish schemes of despotic 
bureaucrats. 

The wara that lasted for is; years during 
the Portugese played havoc with the 
Sinhalese people. Hundreds of thousands 
perished in the many battles that were 
tcughc " with equal obstinacy on the side 
of both the Zlngalss and the Portuguese 
the latter fighting for Empire and the former 
for the liberty of their bodies.(Ceylon 
Literary Register, Vol. $, p 191). 

TItst the Sinhalese trusted impliclty the 
British when they entered Kandyan tenitory 
in {815 may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing account which appeared In the Gcverti- 
ment Gasette of February !8, i8ij:— 

Your Lordship wit! readily perceive the 
happy tendency 0^ this kind of behaviour in 
encouraging and propagating that confidence 
on the part of the inhabitants of these pro¬ 
vinces. in the justice and moderation of hh 
Majesty’s Government and the protection of 
his arms which served to Invite and attach 
them to the cause in which they were en* 
gaged, and .led to a conquest, the attempt¬ 
ing of which has In former instances pren^ 
so fatal, as to leave terrible lessons of 
caution and forbearance to future Invaders; 
an enterprise, which, I have no hesitation in 
sapng, could not with any common prudeoee 
have been entered upon, except with the 
most credible assurances of the concurriog 
wishes of the Chiefs and People, nor could 
ever have been broaght to a successful issue 
without their acquiescence and aid. ” 
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Mom hi y Literary Repsrer VoJ- i. 205. 

'* His ExeeUency the Governor has acced¬ 
ed to the wishes 0/ the Chiefs and people of 
the Candlan provinces, aod a convenik» has 
in consequence been held, the result of 
which the following public act is destined to 
record aod proclaln. 

** At a convention held on the 2rKl day of 
March in' the year of Christ 181$. and in 
the Cingalese year i; 36 , at the palace in 
the City of Candv, between His Excellency 
Lt. General R'bert Hrownrifg, Governor 
and Commander-In-Chief in and over the 
Britisl) settlemeiiis and territories in the 
Island of Ceylon, on the one part, and the 
Adikars, Dlisawas, and Other priocipal 
Chiefs of the Candian provinces, on behalf 
of the inhabitants, and in the preseore of 
the Mohottalae, Corsals, Vidaana, and other 
subordinate Headmen from the several 
Provinces, and of the people then and there 
assembled on the other pert, it ia agreed 
and established as follows:-*- 

(T& bi centinued.) 

VIRAVICKRAMA RAJA 5 INHA. 

a 


dur K. Knshoaswany Rao G. E. (represent¬ 
ing the Council of Native Education). K. P. 
Ramanacii lycr (representing the Madras 
Teachers, Guild). 

- 00 -- 


Imperial College of Science nud 
Technology. 

At a meeting of the Executive Comn:iittee 
of the Governing Body of the Imperial 
Cotlege of Science and Technology, held, 
Pmfessor VV. A. Bone, D. Sc,, Ph, D., 
F. R. S . Leeds University, was appointed 
Professor of Fuel and Refreciory Materials 
in a new Department of Applied Chemistry 
of Chemical Technology novr being estab¬ 
lished io the Imperial College at South Ken¬ 
sington. 

Professor Bone has filled the Chair of 
Applied Chemistry at Leeds since ipo;. 
He has made a high reputation in the subject 
of his chair, including the technology of gt$ 
and fuel industries matallurgy. He will 
take up his new duties at tha Imperial 
College about September of this year. 
—Timti Weekly BdUian Jan. rp. 





R«ngiou» And Moral Inatruction. 

couumxE or tKQOiaY Arpoorrao at 

UADlAS. 

The Madras Government resolved to 
appoint a committee, coosisting of the 
following gentlemen, to consider and report 
upon the question of religious and moral 
instruction in school :^The Hon Mr. J. N. 
Slone (preildent), Kon Mr.Justice P^undra- 
Iyer, Hon, Mr. T. Seilu^ri Iyer. Hon. 
Khan Bahadur Mahomed Habibulla Saheb 
Bahadur Dewan Bahadur P. Rajaratana 
Moodelliar, C. I.E: Rao Bahadur M. Ranga- 
ebariyr. (Professor, Ssnskn't Presidencv 
College (1^0 Bahadur A. C. Pranahsra Iver 
(Inspector of Kbools, fourth circle*, T. *R. 
Raniachundra lyet (High Court Vafcil). M. 
Kris li namacha ri ly er (Head master. H iu iu- 
pur Secondary School} A. Panchpohesa Iyer 
(Headmaster ?. S. High school, MyUpore) 
Rev W. Meston (Madras ChrisUan Cdlege). 
Rev J, S. M. Hooper (Principal. Wesleyan 
Mission High Scho^.Tnplicane), Rev Father 
Bertram (St. Joseph's College, Tricblnopoli) 
Rev. H. Pakenham Walsh (Bishop. Cotton 
Boy's School, Bangalore;, Rev. Canon G. 
Herber Smith, (representing the MUsiociary 
Council on added education, Dewao Baha- 


' Of) 

Tha UnlvariUy at Dacca. 

At a public meeting held last evening at 
the Bea^n Spuai'e to consider tlie proposed 
Dacca Umversity. Mr. Bepin Chander Pal 
moved the following Resolution, which was 
adopted—that this meeting while entering its 
respectffll but nsost emphatic protest against 
the idea of instituting a second examining 
University like that of Calcutta at Dacca, 
begs, however, to submit that the establish¬ 
ment of a leaching University on advanced 
modem lines in the new town of Dacca, ^ 
equipped for higher Post-Graduate researches ^ 
snd sludiet in all branches of leirnlng 
literary sdemific and cechni'cal; managed 
and cootrolled by educational experts actual¬ 
ly enga^ in leaching in the University 
itself with no outside schooJt or colleges 
affiillated to it and open to students from all 
pans of India and even to fureigners, subject 
only to the limiiaiion of its accommodating 
capadly would meet a real want and would 
be luUel with unfeigned gratitude by the 
pei^le and would sigoaliae the Imperial 
Vi»i 10 a shape and fc^m that would carry 
its blessings to unborn generations and^iB^ 
would thus perpetuate the deep seati meats ' 
of loyalty evoked by that visit. 
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Japanese Abroad. 


The Japan Mail of April 15, 1911, 
tranflatcs from the Jijl a list of advisory 
regulations given by the Minister of State in 
1871 to Count Togo and eleven fellow 
students when leaving home to study in 
England. The paper is still in the posses* 
lion of Count Togo, and the Mail's transla¬ 
tion reads as follows: 

1. ” Every clause of the provisions con* 

tained In the treaties with various countries 
shall be kept In your mind. 

3 . " When you see or hear of things, no 
matter what they may be, which you think 
conducive to the interests of this empire,cause 
a thorough Investigation to be made there- 
nto with all vour might and main and report! 
them in writing to the Foreign Office or the 
Officers in charge of foreign affairs at 
Kunagswa, Osaka, Hyego, Niigata and 
Hakodate, when tho mail service is available, 
or otherwise send in such report after your 
return home. 

3. ''Now that you are going to leave 
tl^ land of your parents for a foreign 
cvuntry, I fee! conhdent that you have ail 
formed your resolutions. You nuitt, never¬ 
theless, be very careful in your deportment 
and be always mindful not to do even the 
slightest thing that might disgrace the honor 
of this empire. Never borrow money from 
foreigners unless you can back It up with 
security. H you perchance contract a debt 
abroad for travelling expenses and other 
unavoidable necessities, you must dear it 
off by all means before you leave home, end 
must not under any circumstances leave 
your debt unpaid. In case you return liome 
without paying the money you owe to a 
foreign^ and disclosures are made thereof, 
not only yourselves but your master and'ali 
your relatives will be held responsible 
according to circumstances and be called on 
to pay off the debt. 

4. " If you happen to meet your own 
countrymen during your sojourn abroad, 
you must befriend them even If they are 
parties unknown to yourselves, and you 
must give them sound advice if they be 
found In tault. You must also give them 
relief If they are In sickness or In distress. 

5. “ Even if you happen to owe foreig¬ 
ners a grudge you must show the utmost 
patience, and appeal, if unavoidable, to the 
govern ment of die land to have jour wrongs 


adjusted. However exasperating the case 
may be you must refrain from either kill- 
lug or injuring foreigners. 

6. “The seals entrusted to you must be 
treated with great care and handed back to 
the authorities after your return home. 
The seals may, however, be relumed (o the 
offices mentioned above to suit your own 
convenience. 

7. “You are strictly prohibited from 
becoming naturalised or proselytized. 

8. “ The term of your sojourn abroad ie 
not specially fixed but you are permitted to 
extend your stay tor about ten years. 

9. ''When you come home at the ex¬ 
piration of your term you must produce a 
report of the parilcutari of your journey.’’^ 
Open Court. 

— -00— - 

.Self-help Students in America. 

Statistics printed in New York shew that 
the number of etudenti who work their way 
through American universities tends rather 
to increase then decline ; and there is con¬ 
firmation also that the social status of the 
students is not handicapped, because In some 
cases—jndeetl, In moat—the parents pay for 
their sons' education, and in others the boys 
pay for themselves. The ttudents in one 
great university, Columbia, earned over 
i 15,000 In the academic year, and they 
tried every form of employment in^iginable, 
from secretarial work to biicklavtng. Num¬ 
bers of young men worked as waiters in 
hotels during the summer holldavi, and some 
ns 'bus conductors—a fact which, so far 
from stimulating the snobbishness “Inherent 
in eoine bo«s with paying parents,'* seem} 
rather to have had the reverse effect. 

Columbia self-help students made one- 
half of the total earnings during the summer 
holidays. One man earned Qver;^500 daring 
the academic year. He was a senior, and 
made this big sum by acting as Press agent 
for 3u actress .and by tutoring and writing 
librettos. Despite the success which attends 
self-help at the American unive^lties, it is 
recommended by authorities that Freshmen, 
on entering, should have at least auScienc 
money to pay the first half-year’s expenses, 
say a 6 o. After the first year, providing a 
youngster has sufficient courage, enduraoce, 
and DO stupid notions about pride, everything 
seems comparatively plain sailing. 
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Mr. Keir Hardie and the 
Gackwar. 

ATTACK OH tSS KPfC*eafPetOK. 

Mr» Keir Hardie, writln; in tbe PUntter 
of last week on the incident of the Gaekirar 
of Baroda at the Diirbar. uys:.. 

Apparently lorae, probably moat, of bis 
felIov*njlers had been taushl to ^rorel low 
before the Throne, as becomes all who gQ 
near such a symbol of imbecility. But be, 
with his American traditions behind him, 
kept erect, and then, horror of aU horrors, 
when leaving the dais, be actually turned bit 
back upon the King. Remeiubering always 
that a man’s eyes are in front, tod that be 
is not a crab, skilled in the art of walking 
backwards, it Is difficult to see what else the 
man could do. The figure which stood for 
something real, and the one that the bis* 
torlin will depict as being alone signiAcaot, 
was not that of the King*Emperor, going 
through Ms little part like t well'}oinI<d 
automaton, nor the belaced and begirded 
uniformed men by whom he waa so plenti¬ 
fully surrounded, and still leu the bejewelled 
and beditened semUrulers who bent low 
before him, but the calm, sedate welUbuilt 
man In the white robe of a bearer, who 
moved about with native dlgn’ty, doing all 
that was required of him ss a gentletnan, 
but remembering always that his country is 
in the dust with the heel of Ibe foreigner on 
her neck, and refusing to add to her sbesc* 
ment by kiasing the foot of tbe oppressor. 
That, 1 repeat, was the only significant 
event of the Durbar, and its significance will 
become even more significant u time uofolds 
the tragic scroll of the future. 

* Weiohiog the HinJ. 

Remarkable eaperiments are being conduc¬ 
ted at the Carnegie Nutrition Lab^atory In 
an effort to learn more aboat tbe loterdepeoct 
ence of the brain and conscJuusness. 

Dr. F. 0 . Benedict, tbe director of (he 
laboratory^ is directing tbe. ezperinteoti. 
which are attracting world-wide interest. 
Scientists from the Universities of Vknoa. 
Berlin, and Copenhagen have sent represen- 
tatives to Boston to examine Dr. Benedict’s 
results. 

The instiumeot being used are so sensitive 
as to record the change in a pen on’s interest 
from one subject to another. A number of 
young men and woidcq have voloateered for 


the experiments, which are being conducted 
ai secretly as possible, until (he whole result 
can be pubitsbed simultaneously. 

Special atteniioo is bdog directed to dis¬ 
cover the energy formulcfor mental healing, 
for which purpose (he hospitals are supply¬ 
ing patients for experimental purposes. One 
experiment. Just concluded with Mrs. Flo¬ 
rence Goodwin, a legal shorthand writer, 
shows tut in using a typewriter for two 
hours every day, Mrs. Goodwin consumed 
sufficient energy to boU twenty gsHoni of 
ked water. 

Mrs. Goodwin, after fasting for twenty 
hours, entered an airtight, bos-like calori- 
cneter which was of sufficient size lo permit 
tbe use of a typewriter. Air was pumped 
into (be calorimeter through pipes, and was 
carefully weighed so that Ihs exact quanlitK 
supplied was known. 
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Sir Robert Laidlaw. 

The Mail of tbe 4th Inst, brought a nice 
little surprise packet to the Calcutta Y. M. 

C. A. authorities, In the shape of a cheque 
lor Rs. 75.000 from Sir Robert Laidlaw with 
special reference to the work in the Dhur- 
nimtollah and College Street Branches. 

Sir Robert Laidlaw Is, perhaps, the most 
generous and open-handed benefactor of 
relipous tod pbilantbrophic effort that the 
commercial world of CalculU has produced. 

There are very few charities in Calcutta that 
have not been benefited handsomely by hit 
generosity. He is, as is well known, ipeclally 
interested in education, and only recently 
gave;gSO,Ooo or Ra. 7 lakhs towards the 
scheme of European Education in India, 
while the free school owes its existence to 
bis liberality. * 

' -00—- 

Soionklet who SolldlBod Air. 

Sir James Dewar, who Is giving a course 
of lectures at the Royal Institution on * 

Problems," is famous for hli success in 
producing extreme cold. He liquefied air at 
515 degree, Pabr. below aero, and gave 
pbysicixts liquid and solid hydn^en by pro¬ 
ducing afmost uothinkable temperatures in 
tbe DeighbMrbood of 450 deg. of frost. But 
there are big problems at the other end of 
tbe beat g^ient, for whereas at 459 deg. \ 
Pahr, below aero heat ceases and all life 
cocoes Impossible, there is theorettcally no 
liigit to high^temperatures, ! 
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Public Instruction. 

The Report of the Director of Public 
Instruction from Jsnuery, 1910 to June 30, 
tqii hat been published. 

Total number of pupUt returned at attend. 
In; tehools in Ceylon it 33d .374 ; of these 
299 .dao are attendio; Gove nmeni and 
;rant.m.aid tchoolt, and 3d,7$4 are attend, 
in; unaided tcboolt. In 1909 the total 
number of tbote atteodin; tcbool waa 
jOa.djS : the increase for T910 it 3373d. 
fn 1910 the number of Govemracnt tcboolt 
waa 759 with 96,600 pupila. 

The grant'in.aid achocit in 1910 num¬ 
bered 203020 pupilt. The number of 
unaided tehoolt in 1910 waa 1546 
with 36,754 pupils. The total expeoditure 
of the Department for the period of 18 
monthi ending June 30, ipit, was 2,215, 
261 rupees. 

The nett cost to Governtoeot after deduct¬ 
ing sums credited to revenue on account of 
school feet wit Rt. 2,129,452. The aver- 
ag:e annual grant paid to each pupil in a 
grent-in-aid school was Rs. 3*70. f.e. about 
30 cents or $ anota per iDonih or s pence 
of English money or 10 cents of American 
money 7 

There is no higher education worth the 
name in the island. The high schools are 
euphoniously dubbed Colleges, and these 
high schools send a few hundred siudenu 
for the Junior and Senior local Examioatjons. 
The number of boys who passed the Senior 
Local Examination In 1910 was 225 and 
gins 23; in the Junior Examination 323 boya 
and 62 girla passed. This is the high water 
mark of Ceylon education. Tbe passport 
for admission into (he Royal Collie whkh 
is the only OovemoteotHi^ school is wealtb. 
The most promising youth. If be is unable to 
pay (1 a very high school fee le^ed, is debar- 
red from sdmission thereto. The receipts 
from the students attendiog the Royal Cot- 
legs was R$. 85,808. Only a few hundred 
boys attend the College on account of the 
prohibitive fees levied. The vertucular edn- 
cation gived to Ceylooese children ia rtoi 
worth a penny. Nothing that is osaful is 
taught in these schools. No technical iodus* 
try, no art, no weaving is taught in any one 
of the schools. The cue object of tbe Pub¬ 
lic Instruction Department is to keep the 
youth in a state of perpetual slavery. Tbe 
missionary bodies oped tebtoJs with the ow 


object of exteodiog Christianity : and the 
bigb schools opened by tbe missions of differ- 
eol denocniaatione are for the purpose of 
making Christian proselytes of Buddhist 
Cbildrco. 

For Oriental Education the Government 
spends Che trifling sum of Rupees 1,000 per 
annum : and this for a population of 2,444, 
604 Buddhists ! 

There is a Roman Catholic Reformatory 
which ia being supported by public revenues. 
For an island with a population 3,484,317, 
theacdount voted for edLic.ii c)n for fg 
monlhi was Ra. 2 2is,26x-t5. Tbe statis¬ 
tics of the Educational Department is insuffi- 
cieotly given and it is jm^siible to find out 
tbe number of children in the island of 
school going age. Neither the Census 
Reports nnr (be Report of ibs Director of 
Public Instruction gives statistics of the 
Educational ki'^d. In tbe City of Colombo 
where there fs a population cf about 21 (,287. 
the Mayor of the Municipality ia unable to 
provide when asked for the statistics of chiU 
drenof school going sn. The reason is 
that when (he number of children of school 
going age is given, you then know the num¬ 
ber that is brou^t up In illiteracy 1 The 
future generttiofls of Sinhalese brought up in 
illiteracy and without any kind of industrial 
educatioawUlgoto swell Ihearmy of CooMea 
in tbe Rubber end Tea Estates. This Is 
whsi ibe compassionste British settlers de¬ 
sire. Tbe consummation of cbeir cherished 
desire iato make the Sinhalese a race of 
Coolies. 

A. D. 


Burma Provincial Art Handicraft 
Exhibition. 

The Aoousl Burma Provincial Art Handi¬ 
craft Eiibibitioa opened at tbe Jubilee Hall 
on tbe 5 th inst., when there was a fair atten¬ 
dance. Tbe exhibita are wdi up (6 the 
standard set In previous years, and, for tho 
most part, are of considerably more than 
avenge merits. Wood<arvit>g is extremely 
good, being much belter than was the case 
last year, ^th as regards tbe number of ex- 
hiNts and the quality carved. Silver is good 
and t ere is capital show of lacquer. The 
average of painiiogs U very fair, but there 
are 00 really outstanding works of art as 
was tbe case ia tpii. On the other haad, 
pbotognphs are particularly good, both iQ 
numbers and quality, 
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Sir George Clarke on 
Education. 

At the College ot Science H. E. Sir 
George Clirke made an important speeclt 
expounding hi$ views on education. The 
following extracts are quoted from it: 
When I came to India 1 hoped to be able to 
do soinething to improve the educatioi>al 
methoda and to increase the educational 
facilities. I did not know the difficulties to 
be encountered but also I had no idea of the 
wonderful generosity of the wealthy class 
of Indians and of their readiness to supply 

E reac public needs. The difficulties have 
een dieheartening at times > It has requir- 
ed 3)^ years to introduce mild and graclouily 
uceessa^ reforms In the University curricu* 
lam. fhe generosity on the other hand 
hu not only been to me a source of the 

S iteat encouragement but I regard it as 
of hope for Indts. In Bombay the 
Institute 0^ Science on which Kii Imperial 
Majesty most graciously conferr^ the title 
Royal on the day of his leaving India is ris¬ 
ing steadily from its foundations. The fine 
cwtributlona from generous representatives 
of the four communities amounting to 
Rj. d 4 ^ icKhi with the Government aid of 
Ra. 5 lakhs are iviliable for the buildings 
iquipnem. In the near future it will be 
possible not only to carry on advanced teach- 
mg in Science in Bombay but to undertake 
reaearch work of which there is great need. 
Ahmedabad it to be similarly provided by 
the munificence of Sir Chlnubhnl Madhavial 
whose lettere to me have shown how com¬ 
pletely he baa grasped the growing requir- 
Cnents of India. He agrees with me that the 
application of souud and same Swadeshi 

K iociples ia essential to the progress of 
dia aod that the icientifie problems of 
this vast country can be and ought to be 
best solved by trained Indian brains on 
Indian evil, It has been said that I have 
devoted myself to exclusively to the cause of 
Science in this presidency and that 1 under¬ 
rate or ignore the benefits of classical and 
geoeral Question. hot)>ing could be fur¬ 
ther from the facts. This dayl be'ieve I 
owe more to classics than to anv other 
braoebes of study 'hough they alone could 
not have satisfied the needs of mv career 
I am even jneiioed to agree with Professor 
MaaMulicr that “literary culture can be a 
better dispense with physlcsl science with 


literary culture, though nothing is more 
satisfactory than a perfect combination of 
the two,“ Hut^ unfortunately, literary 
culture in the sense in which Professor Max 
Muller uses the words, i' rarely attained in 
the University of Bombay. The Indian 
student generally mairiculates at an age at 
whieh his contemporaries in western coun¬ 
tries are at school. He thus enters the 
Uinveriiiy unprepared for the training 
which he ought to receive there and weak in 
the languRges in which he must be taught. 
Tlie attempt to give him \n four years smat¬ 
tering of too many subjects and a mastery 
of none hat palpnijly failed. 

- 00 - 

Uelisions ill littnnoiiy. 

A little daring is the attenrpt of Mr.Toku- 
nsmi, Vice Minister of the Home Office, to 
iin'te the three religious, Shintoism, Bud¬ 
dhism and Christianity to work In harmony 
for the progress of Japan and the world. 
His appeal to laymen has already met with 
lucceis. Influential persons like Prince Ye- 
msgater Marquises Ironye and Maisukata, 
Prince Katiun, Count Okiima, Viscount 
Dura, Marquis Wetanabe and others have 
given their support. Very soon a religious 
convention will be held, as his scheme has 
been received by the religious parties. In the 
Vice-Mlniiter's opinion it is necessary to 
bring religion in closer relstion with the 
State and give more dignity to it thus im¬ 
pressing the nation will; its importance. The 
culture of a nation is ss much dependent 
upon education at upon the propogation of 
religious sentiments. Education must go 
hand in hand with religion to build the basis 
of national Etiucs. His object therefore, Is 
to affiliate the diverse sects of religion so as 
to make them powerful to forward (he pro¬ 
gress of the age. 

lidward Memorial Boarding House. 

It is just possible that the Viceroy may 
pay his proposed visit to the Benares Cen¬ 
tral Hindu College and lay the, foundation 
stone of the new Edward Memorial Boarding 
House for College students cn Saturday or 
Monday week, when His Excellency pro¬ 
ceeds to Lucknow. Invitations to various 
functions in connection with the Viceroy’s 
visit, which had to be caocelled, are being 
re-issued. 
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lofant Mortftiity io tbe City of Colombo. 

In the yesr 1910, 1420 inftou betwceo 
the ages of 1 week and one year died io the 
city of Colombo. The f^lowlog statistics 
wifi show precisely the number i^Smhalese 
204 from atroplj and debitity; i8a from 
convulsions 6x from tetanus, 33 from other 
causes, in all 706 Sinhalese infants have 
died. Tamils a6(. Moors 2d7. Mala%S4<3, 
Others 2d, Burghers 80, Europeans 2. 

The population of Colombo in 19 o is as 
follows : Sinlielese 77 , 397 . Tamils 4753 X 
Moors 33,484. Burghers 13,008, Mala s 
l, 7 S 6 , Europeans 3,1 n. Others 7,267, 
Total ! 67 ,SS 4 * Eastward Extension 10733. 


Obituary. 

The death of Ven Thelwatte Saralanknra 
Maha Thero, Bu<ldhtst priest occurred at 
Beruwala on the 4th Inst., at 7 p.m Por 
about three months he had been suffering 
from Haetuuiroids and had the best of 
medical attendance. Drs H M Fernando, 
A S Gunawardhana and A H D Sde SUva 
attending on him. The deceased belonged 
to respectable family In the Southern Pro^ 
vince and was ordained a priest by the ’ate 
High Priest Udugelpitlyt Sumanathisea, at 
the Sailabimbaramaya, Oodanduwa. His 
teacher was the late lamented High Priest 
Dodanduwe Piyaratnatiesa. He heki a 
responsible place In (he Managing Committee 
of the Amarapura Sect of the Cej Ion 
Buddliists. He was the Patron of the 
Kandy Tooth Relic Temple. He was instru¬ 
mental in opening two schools atGonapinnala 
and Thelwatte In the Galle District. be 
cremation of this learned priest took place 
on the Sih inst., at Massala, Beruwaia, In 
the presence of a large and representative 
gathering of abuut five tlK*usand people. In 
great procession the cortege left the tentpic 
at about 2*30 p.m. The coffin which was 
neatly carved was made of tamariad wood 
fitted with brass mountInp. The pruct>«- 
sion was headed by Hevrisi, behind which 
walked the priists and those carrying flags. 
Just in front of the coffin uarcbed the 
Coronation Bend. The procession reached 
the Cemetery at S p.m., and the rcligioas 
rites were performed by H duiuauasjra 
Sthavira. Many funeral orations were 
delivered by those who knew the deceased 
very intimately. 


Colonel Olcolt Memorial Service. 

A memorial service was held in memory 
of the late Colonel Olcott at the Maligak&nda 
Temple. Pupils of the Ananda College 
came and offered flowers at llie Shrine. The 
High Priest Devamitta gave Pansil to the 
boys, and Priest Sangharakkhiia and the 
Anagarika Dltarmapnla addressed the boys. 


Tfae Late RevaviUraDa Mu dairy ar. 

The seventh anniversary of the passing 
awav of the late Hewavltarana Mudallyar 
was ceebnted by his sons on the l8(h Ins- 
tarn. Fifty Bhikkhus were fed and a memo¬ 
rial DhRrma Desana held at the Vidyodaya 
College Temple in tiio evening when the Ri. 
Revd. Nanissara Higli Priest preached basing 
hk sermon on a text in the Xosala Samyutta. 


A HAmOMC BEQUEST. 

Mr. Richard Crane, rhe Chicago iron¬ 
master who duKng Ills life used to indulge 
in constant diatribes against college Ilfs, 
whkb, he aaid, led young men to drink and 
dtseipetion, has bequeathed £ 25O/OO0 to 
trustees for the benefit of women deserted 
by their husbands. The money will be ex- 
pmded in building country homes and other¬ 
wise assisting women ond children who have 
been deserted. 

• e 

MAHOMEOAN EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 

A PlDCCety bONAIIOH. 

It isunderstood that the Hon’ble Chow- 
dhury Mahamad Iimail, Zemindar of Chora 
muddi io Barisal, lua informed the Govern¬ 
ment of his intention to make a donation of 
bh zereindary to the cause of Mahoaedan 
education In Bengal The gross Income of 
the properly is about rupees Sfty-four thou¬ 
sand of which Rs. 12.000 is to be reserved 
to the donor for his life time and on his 
death his widow to get a pension and on her 
death ll»e wl»le io^ome will go to the fubd. 
A committee under the control of the Local 
Gmenmw.n consisting of some leading 
Klnhomedan gentlemen of the pro'dr.ce srifl 
be xwsicd w’lih the trust of the property, It 
is further slated I fiat out of the trust fuod 
28 Maliomedan siudenis of Bengal will be 
sent everv 3 ear for education in Buropa. 
The Hon'ble Ismail Khan Is .quite a jeov 
man, moeb below forty, and wEI abeir^ 
proceed to Englaad. 
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Madhaolai Co))e9e of Scieuce. 

Sir George Clarke performed two interei^ 
ting functions this evening, the inauguration 
of Rtmobodlal Madhoalai College of Science 
and Chlmanlal Nagindass Hostel for the 
students of the Gujarat College, Represen. 
tatives of all classes were present. Many 
ladies of Indian and European communities 
were also present. The College of Science 
was the gift of Sir Chinttobbai Madhavabl 
who placed at the disposal 0/ the Bombay Gov* 
erament four lakhs of rupees to start a science 
institute on condition the Government under¬ 
take the management cf the institute. The 
funds now amount with interest to more 
thao 6 }i lakhs. Government have contri¬ 
buted one lakh and a half undertaking to 
build a home for the Professor of Chemistry 
and Physics. The hostel was the generous 
gift of i^mballal Sarabhai in memory of his 
uncle Chimnalal Nagindas. Sarabhai gave 
Rs. 31,000 to Government 00 condition that 
it would nnderiake management of the 
hostel. 


P.” and Future Pramiori 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., writing of the 
future of Mr. Ltoyd George, says in 
Ttolds— 

•'As 1 survyed bim seated on the Treasury 
Bench, $0 fresh, so virile, so youthful look¬ 
ing, amid an environment of so many weary 
and worn faces, 1 felt that this was the man 
who, among all the public men of his time, 
had the greatest staying power, both physi¬ 
cal and mental; and that, for as be basgone, 
he will probably go yet farther. 

**The question of the moment is not 
whether Lloyd George will be Prime Minis, 
ter, but how soon," 


AN INHUMANE ACT. 

A dog to whose tail six workmen near 
Kewark (Ohio) had tied dynamite and lighted 
the fuse turned the tables on the men by 
giving chase. The men, according to the 
“New York Herald,” entered a cabin and 
slammed the door, but the dog crawled 
under. The terrified men hurriedly made 
theii exit, and none too snon, for Just a$ the 
last of the party emerged rhe dynamite ex¬ 
ploded. The shanty was demolished, the 
dog reduced to fragiueuis, and the eotlre 
party knocked down aud stunned, AH re¬ 
ceived cuts and bruises. 


A New Medical College for 
Women in India. 

Mrs. Rimabai Ranade writes to the Bom¬ 
bay papers The London limes recently 
made a powerful appeal in favour of a sepa¬ 
rate Indian Medical Service for women. May 
1 through your columns point out the very 
obvious need of a separate well-equipped 
Medical College for women in India ? It 
wilf be (he best memorial of their Imperial 
Majesties' visit and may well be cali^ the 
Royal Medical College. There Is an Arts 
College, the Belbune College, for women at 
Calcutta. But there is not a single Medical 
College exclusively for women In the whole 
of India. In our Presidency we have little 
of the purdah system and I think a Medical 
College for women at Bombay will be a 
success. The Seva Sadan Society is about 
to build a Home and InstUule for Indian 
women on the New Gandevi Road and will 
be glad to give every facility to Indian lady 
students in the proposed M^ical College as 
well as in (he other Colleges. There will be 
boarding arrangements on a large scale and 
even scholarships may be granted. 


Work, for the Night U Coming. 


XjyORK, for the night is coming I 
* ’ Work through the morning hours I 
Work, while the dew Is sparkling, 

Work, 'mid springing flowers ; 

Work, when the day grows brighter. 

Work, in the glowing sun ; 

Work, for the night is coming, 

When man's work is done, 

Work, for the night Is coming, 

Work through the sunny noon ; 

Fill brightest hours with labour, 

Rest comes ^'ure and soon. 

Give every flying minute 
Something to keep in atore ; 

Work, fo- the night is coming. 

When man works no more. 

Work, for the night is coming, 

Under the sunset skies. 

While their bright tints are glowing ; 

Work, for daylight flies, 

Work till me last beam fadeth. 

Fadeth to shine no more ; 

Work, while the night is darkeniug, 

When man's work is o'er. Sidney Dyer 
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WELI64MA SRI SUMANGALA. 


Thd l&te most ysoerable Sri Saturn- 
gala, Cbiaf High Pi lest of the Amaraimra 
Sect, PciDcipal of Baugata Viclyalaya, 
was bom at Weligama in the Koiithem 
Province on necemboi* 7 th nncl 
died on March l.Sth when yeni^ 

of age. Jie 1*0001 v*ed his wirly cdiicaiion at 
his native place, and while he inanlfestod 
a tendency to become aBnddbist monk, 
showing a pious disposition, aeri^caJ ill> 
ness b 1*0light Iiim face to face with tbe 
miseries of the world, which confirmed 
him in his fitnire, to rerounce 
wealth, ease nu<l ixwitinn, and jo’i 
in the gieat work of nplifting man¬ 
kind. At the early nge of twelve he 
joined the rriestbood, Hie whole life 
el nee had bean cbaractorize<l by a si ogle- 
minded doro^ion to the canae of religion 
and eiUicat!oi. Ife placeil for tui¬ 
tion and guidance under Priest Attad- 
hMsi of Bsotota, a faiumu oriental 
scholar of hie day. Even when twelve 
yrire old Sanskrit was his fortt. and in 
that language he excelled Istcr, tlianks 
to bis aged trtor of Bentoi^. 
He si.’.died Pth and Sinhalese also, and 
r^oa*ed i*euiarkab’e proiceu, and si>ecia> 
lifed in sU tbe three ^angnagea. When 
d'senes*ore arose among o.'ieotsl Pardita 
ard sebo^rs w^h regard to intricate 
points of achoUrship in which the gems 
of B'ddhist tbeo'ogy Bi*e embedded, Sri 
Sumangsla was consulted very often. 

Hie scholarly atUinmenhf were so 
remsvkable, that bis repatatiun was not 
confined only to tbe four corners of the 

Pearl of the Indian ocean,** Imt even 
extended to other porte of the 
world. He was well-known to the lead¬ 
ing 5 aoan£t In Europe and Americs, as 
indicated by the unmber of consultants 
and correspondents from the contincote. 
Ee was a skilful debater, qnick in reply 
and with an ever ready wit. and many 
stories are extant of his powers of 
repartee. He fii*st came into pnblic 
notice by the lending pact he took in the 
great controversy of 1872 . It has done 


more than anything else to awaken in 
the minds of Western scholars &o inter¬ 
est in Buddha and Buddhist doctrine. 
High priest'.^ remarkable feat—a feat 
which will keep his memory gieen as 
hng as tlrat momrfmblc triumph is 
rcrr>eml>oi*efl,—is his full iu|)oi*^h of the 
pi*oceo<li ngs. 11 1 * kne w m»tl i ing 0 f I loit- 
Imnd. His skill 111 wjiting wns well- 
known, and ho amply justified it by 
that great performance. It is remarked 
by many ol)servers that he never for one 
moment rented hie hand while he wiote. 
A gentleman who was commissioned to 
take A full re^iort of this great contro¬ 
versy was obligisl Co i*eotify h^seriors, 
am] supply tbo oiuiniiions hy inference 
to the manuscript tif the Higli Piiest. 
The translation of tlio Priest's manne* 
cript into Kiiglisli IihI to Col: H. 
Olcoit, ilio pioneer of Biuldhlsm in the 
W«t. coming iiih) {’oylon, U wns to 
this High PrisK. that 8ii* bMlwin AinoUl 
in one of his intorviewH first Huggested 
that the BuddhiaU ahoiild claim, fight 
for and take [Kuaesaion of Huddhogaya. 
In this connection Sir Edwin Arnold in 
his famous book, *' East and West," 
published in 1800, in the cliapter relating 
to Buddhagava mentions that, “There 
and then it Well that, talking to the 
gentle and loainod PriesU at Paoadors, 
particularly to my friend wise and dear 
Weligaiua Sri Sumangala." 

A ttrarct OessnvEn o? Tnt, Boddrist 
Doctnms. 

Tills renowned and distinguished 
oriental scholar's life n'as very simple, 
and in following the doctrines of 
leligioD, he could not tolerate any 
ionoratioD. He was very strict asd 
precise in observing tlie teosts of Bnd- 
dhs, and laboxmng for the welfare of the 
people. This monk was respected and 
venerated more for his pious and kindly 
characteristics, than for his high scholarly 
attaintoents. He was loved and I'evered 
when alive so would bis posthuisons 
repuU^oQ exist, The strict observsnoe 
of the Boddbist doctrine was the chief 
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cb<'rftcieii$tic of the tuonk. This was 
even . vear.tked by the celebrated 
Dr. Paul Carus of Chicago U. S. A., the 
Edito* of t^ie Oi>en Court. He says, 
“ The venerable High Priest Snmaiigala 
rtill lives * od dros^ses as did Buddhist 
monks is the time of Buddha in the 5th 

century, B.c.Ho lives the life of a 

Bb<k'rhu, acd in every respect a noble 
represeOiAUvo of the religiou of the 
etiliol .^ed one, theJSuddha, in its most 
persi^^tent and original form." 

Por years lie took a leading part 
in all the groat Buddhistic movements 
in Ceylon. In 1872 the High Priest 
was dhosen as the representative of the 
Amarapum Sect, at the assemblage of 
Priests who met to correct tl)c 01101*8 of 
tlie ’‘Tr'pitaka" the scriptures of the 
Buddhibts, and it ia 1iai*dly necessoj y to 
inent’ci that he accomplished the ta^tk 
etHc'ently and to the entii’c satisfaction 
of ^1 concerned. In lBb4 the priests o« 
the Amarspura Beet assembled at 
" Maha Vihara" at Ambalangoda and 
unanimously elected Sri Sum an gala as 
their Chief High Priest, and cn that 
occasion bestowed on bun the distin* 
guished title of “ Sdifiiuivawialanlcara," 

KanWuija^ina^acariya," an ornament 
to the priesthood, a very great scholar 
and te^er of Vinaya. 

LiterAKV Distinction. 

Many calls were made on this High 
Priest by the Ceylon Government for 
help in educational matterR. A mem* 
her in the Legislative Council once made 
a herce o islaught on the Government 
with regard to the orthography of a 
numbar of Sinhalese text^books which 
were th: 1 used in Government Grant-in- 
aid echo >'b. The Ceylon Goversiuent 
appointed a commission to go into the 
guestion couBisting of the most accom¬ 
plished acholors of the day. Weligama 
B i Bmfmgala was the man of the com* 
xrUaioo, and the others had no heeita^ 
tion at all in acknowledgicg the 
scholarly attainments of this .airople 
monk and erud i te oriental scholar. Ano¬ 


ther evidence of the confidence which 
the British Government placed in his 
scholarship was his appointment as 
examiner in Sanscrit and Pal: of the 
Vidyodaya Oriental College at C<>lombo. 

He published several books at the ins¬ 
tance of the Ceylon Government and at 
the expense of private individuals. 

The chief of bis works is, “A Sinha¬ 
lese txanslatidu of the “ Ritopadeta.'‘ 
the well-known Sanscrit work wliicli 
W'as published in 187 K. It has been of 
great use to the general public especially 
to those who are desirous of acquiring a 
knowledge of Sanscrit. The book was 
originally written at the request ot the 
members of the De Soysa family, and in 
1884 at the request of the Ceylon 
Government he wrote another traasla- 
tion of the "Rtiopadeea'' or Good 
Counsel in Sinhalese to Kivt the require¬ 
ments of tire Government Vernacular 
schools in Ceylon. 

He wrote a translation in Sinhalese 
of the Sanscrit Grammar " Uitgdha- 
lodha “ an exhaustive and able commen¬ 
tary of Sanscrit Grammar. An occoxmt 
however brief of his pnblicationB would 
not be complete without reference to 
that well-known ethnological work the 

Ithihoia" ox a collection of useful 
information concerning thSk natives of 
Ceylon, a work which affords proof 
of the great learning and erudition of 
the High Priest. In 1877 at the 
request of the membei*s of the De Soysa 
family ho wrote anothei* well-known 
book cant’d the " Thin} Stavdard Bsa- 
dtr " which oonsiets of extracts from 
Sanscrit, Pali and Sinhalese books for 
the use of the natives of Ceylon. 

In 1878 at the request of the Priests 
of the. Amarapura Sect he wrote the 
“ Mramma Wansa WinUcJiaya" This 
book relates to the ancient history of 
Buddhism and to the history of the 
Amarapura Sect. He wrote the " Ifhi- 
Juua Wamanawa "and rendered assist¬ 
ance to many others on instructive and 
interesting works on ancient Ceylon. Sri 
Sumaogala was elected as the Principal 
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the Saitgaihaviiyalayu the greitest 
OviecUl College opened at l^&o^ura in 
September ISOG and op to the time ot 
hie death he held this reapon^ble poet. 
The late High Priedt waa a member of 
several Oriental Societiee in London^ 
Banna, Japan, Siam and Ceylon. 
When Sir Edwin Arnold Tiaited Ceylon 
he visited 8ri Suiuangala and wae etmck 
with hie intimate acqaaintaoce with the 
delicate problems of Buddhist Theology 
and Metaphysics. 

Some of his chief friends were aa 
eminent and scholastic os himself, to wit, 
the late Siv Edwin Arnold the g;'eat 
Orientalist. He gives a vivid descripti<« 
of the interview in India Bevisited." 

Sri Sumangala of Weligama, draped 
in yellovr satin witn his feet opoo a foi)t> 
stool was engaged with me bo writee," 
in discussing the deepest mysteries of 
Buddhism, his gentle measured vedee 
and kind enlight^sd countenance were 
like bis talk of the true philocophic type. 
Tbon we passed from such topic* to dii- 
ensa the metaphysics of his faith, Sri 
Weligama softly murmuring that the 
true explanation of Xxjrd Buddha's doc* 
trines on transcendantol points into 
which he went very deeply, and lay natu- 
I'sily beyond the mental capacity ot 
Insight of prejudiced theologians.*' 

Sir Edwin highly valu^ Sri Suman* 
gala*s friendship so much that he made a 
compUineotary reference to the great 
scholar along with bis picture in bis 
famous book ** Host and WeaX" Ho 
was also an intimate friend of rrofessor 
Max Muller, Mr. Charles Henry Do 
Soysa, J.P., and Dr. PanI Cams of AmO' 
rica. Br. Caras wrote a brilliant eulogy, 
with the pictore of the High Priest in 
his magazine “The Open Court" of 
February, 1904. '' The Bight Bev: Wei i- 
gama bri Samangala the Buddhist High 
Priest of Ceylon baa attained' hie 8(Hh 
year and wo take pleasure in publiahiug 
one of his latest pictures. He exercises 
great induence at home and abroad 
being highly respected as a venerable 
old man and a religious leader, not only 


by the members of his own “Church,** 
but also by other Buddhist Sects in 
Japan, Burma and Siam. Sri Sum an- 
gala was not only a Priest, but also a 
scholar of no mean repute. His Dome 
is familiar to Sanscrit and F^i students. 
His bast known works are Sinhalese 
editions well-known Sansc.it books. 
Many honours have been co iferred upon 
Sri Bumaogala by learned bodies and 
Orientalist lihscieties outside bis country, 
but we believe tl at his main pride will 
remain for ever for his n'erits fo the 
olevation of Sinhalese schools rnd his 
work of refonn in matte's of religiou 
sod education and we are glad to notice 
tliat bia endeavours found more and 
more the support of the Ooveroroeut. 
Wbeu in 1893 the Legislative Council 
called for a revision of the Sinhalese 
books piepared for the schools of Ceylon, 
the Bight Bev; Sumangala with two 
other learned Priests and some high 
oOicial Englishmen were appointed as a 
committee of inveetigatiou end their 
judgment wee accepted by the Govern* 
moat aa final. Besides the ox-Gover* 
nors he had several other friends in 
Ceylon. America, Russia, Burma, China, 
Siam and Japan. 

BsTiQED Ltn AX Kalutaaa, 

The High Priest had been livixig 
periodically at Panadara and Desastra 
Kalutara. bot in his declining years 
preferred the quiet retirement oI “ PuU- 
uatolanuua 'Uic sandy place at Kalu* 
lara North. The S[>ot woa an ideal one 
for au uoaaeumiog and rctiriog monk 
wboec life w*aA all simplicity, just the 
proper type of a Buddhist monk, with¬ 
out any regard for worldly affairs. His 
life is an example to everybody ospeci- 
ally U> tho Buddhist monks. The High 
Priest CMueto the “ Bicbmood of 
Ceylon ’’ in his 80 th year, and here he 
spent bis last years in peace and quiet¬ 
ness at the “ Seeiuawa *’ ur confessional 
hall and library. The end of his etre- 
nnoQS life, and extremely useful career 
of Uiis able and disbingnUhed Orieotal 
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The GaekM’ar of Bare da. 

The Gaekvar incidei^t at the Durbar is 
apparently Btil) exciting comment in England. 
The ex-Lord Mayor of Liverpool wrltea to a 
paper atatlng that be saw nc»hin>; out of the 
way in the manner in which the Gaekwar 
paid homage to the King*Emperor. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Candy, sometime Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, writes from Cambridge, quoting 
from a private letter received from a Hindu 
gentleman In which the latter says about the 
Durbar:—"The onlv Jar is the Gackwar’a 
conduct. The moment he did lha obeisance 
in an indifferent manner, my wife, who was 
sitting near n’s, and, 'A. B ’ said, ’Oh this 
ii improper (hen barabar nahln and ’A B ') 
and I, too felt, and everyone wc could hoar, 
felt the same The Caekwar’s apology to 
Lord Havdinge condemns him more than 
anything, and I won’t say more. He has 
been leading hintself to Ins own ruin, and 
everywhere among our people hit conduct Is 
being condemned." 


“A <icep^l—Not a (iatne ” 

Probably the ntost iiueresting figure in the 
public life of Btigicmd to-day/' :i Mr.Lloyd 
George. 

He is, tiic writer goes on to say, one of 
the men to whom politics Is eesciuially a 
gospel and not a game. He is a man with a 
mitiion. "He counts for more in the fuuire 

of British politic^ than any other man. 

.... He has fixity and wncerity of purpose 
—he feels hie polities at perhaps no other 
British Minister save Sir Edward Grey does, 
and It is fruin his livart that hu gets that 
courage and enthusiasm with wlikh he tack¬ 
les such duspuraic prubktns as (hat of Ills 
Insurance Bill." 

Of General Botha, Sir Joint Findlay saya 
that he struck him as "a strong, resolute 
man, with that simplicity of manner and 
modesty of nature we alwrys like to find 

associated with greatness.He was the 

most popular visitor to England. None, on 
the day of the Royal Procession in which he 
took part, evoked su mucii enthusiasm, and 
he took the acclamation he everywhere re- 
C^ved with the quiet dignity of a strong 
man unspoiled by his successes and unem- 
blttered by Ills defeats." 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


HOW TO IMPART IT. 


(Vlcvi'S of Sir Gooroo Bass Bannerjee, 
Kt. M. A., D. L.) 


When to bkoik it. 

It is never too early to begin moral edii* 
cation, snys a distinguished Indian Bduea- 
tioniit, and such education must consist not 
of prosy lectures of admonition but of an 
earnest loving effort to make the child good. 
It must be the aim of the moral teacher to 
see that good habits are formed as early at 
possible; unci with this end in view he must 
strive to place before the child for imitation 
all that is good. Things bad and therefore 
(juite unworthy of imitstlon must be strictly 
avoided; for i. it a well known truth that the 
instinct of imitation Is very strong to child¬ 
ren; and as (he poet has sung:— 

’'Vice quickly springs unless we goodness 

sow : 

The rankest weeds in rlcheat gardens grow." 

How TO oive It f 

It requires no elaborate proof to grant that 
a word gains tlie force of an axiom by sheer 
repetition and subsequently controls thought 
and action. That being so, the chilJ should 
first be taught (o repeat simple moral pre¬ 
cepts in simple language .Care should be taken 
to express (he moral maxims in (he infant’s 
vocabulary as far as potsible. This should 
(hen be followed by examples to illustrate 
the texts to the child so that it may under- 
8 (an<l Its full contents. Later the child should 
be re<|iiired to ael according .to the precepts 
and the moral teacher should nctlce but 
gently the slightest that the child may commit. 
No amount of precept pumping will make the 
child do the right unless we show that we 
ourselves follow the precepts cloeelv. The 
infant being a shrewd observer with ihe 
imitative faculty pretty keen In him. we need 
not at all be surprised if be follows our prac¬ 
tice more faiihfolly than our precepts when 
ever be finds a differeoce between our text 
aud conduct. 

In Boyhood. 

So much for moral educatioo ia infancy. 
Coming to boyhood, we nuy say that from 
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(he teQ(b year moral education should pro¬ 
ceed on strict and methodical lines. The fol¬ 
io wing methods are suggested by the tame 
authority we have referred to in the bepn- 
ning of this article. First and foremoel. a 
tmall text book should be prepared contain¬ 
ing short moral texts selected from Sanskrit 
literature such as ibe Chetrtaky Slokas. the 
moha madgor and th? Bhagavod gita. These 
- should then be , read and explained to the 
boys. In cates where Sanskrit is not known 
vernacular translations of (he book should 
be prepared. This cause is particularly re¬ 
commended for Hindu boys, for whom, apart 
from their inherent force and beauty Sans¬ 
krit texts have a power and charm, due 
mainly to the hallowed assoriations of the 
past which no other Indian language ran be 
said CO poisess. Secondly a collecrion of 
short stories should be made from biography, 
history and even mythology and put into the 
hands of boys for reading. The selection 
must be most judicious as, for Instance, a 
story, meant to drive home the miseries of 
vice may sometimes initiate the boy into ilie 
^ mysteries of vice of which he was happily 
ignorant and thereby drive him to vice which 
ia always very attractive. Thirdly the teacher 
should be ready to draw a moral wherever 
poesible from lessons In ibe different subjects 
of study and explain it to hii pupils. 

Ins iPSAt or BxAfiyACiiAJivv. 

The teacher should direct his efforts to 
mould the character of hU pupils. Tbit is 
bis primary function. But the moral texts, 
stories and lessons will necessarily be de¬ 
tached and fragmentary and will not for this 
very reason help the teacher materially In 
his tasks. He is therefore re<)uired to keep 
in view a connected and complete ideai of 
moral character; which, while it avokta 
delicate ebades of questionable grace will 
yet mark procainently those broad features 
which are agreeable to all taetee and feelings. 
In short, the best ideal for the Hindu 
is that of Brahmacharya the student life 
of rigid discipline in ancient India. The 
writer says: “ I have recommended for boys 
of ten to fifteen years a life of Brahma- 
chary a not from any sentimental predDec- 
tion excusable as it may be in a member 
however iinwortby of Brabmlnical class but 
for practical reasoos, being firody convinced 
that a life of ascetic sdf-aboegstioD »a 
if much better preparation than a life of luxury 


and frivolity, for ail good worlc,'whether it 
be spiritual improvement or the improve- 
meot of our material condition. Not only 
in quid peaceful work, but also In the 
stirring scenes of the non inevitable evil war, 
it is those (raioeO in rigid discipline aud 
strict self-denial that bear privations and 
sia&d strains much beiier than those differ¬ 
ently bitHight up... .The altered conditions 

of society and advanced ideas of men. 

only render the enforcement of a life Of 
ascetic discipline more necessary at the pr^ 
sent day iban it was before... .Nor need 
we be under any apprehension that a few 
years of sirirt discipline in t life of Brahma- 
charya will repress all desire for material 
comtorta and all ambition for honest fame so 
as to make our boys, when they grow up, 
indifferent lo action and devoid of emulation. 
The selfish instinct is too strong to be com- 
(deidy repressed and the utmost tlwt the 
propOM training can effect will b« the not 
undesirable result of restraining and regula¬ 
ting it so as to prevent Us nmnifesting hself 
in thoK innumerable ways in which U often 

asserts Its existence.by far the greater 

part of the miseries we inflict upon ourselves 
and others... arise from unrestrained and 
iU-regubted selfishness. Bducstion which 
aims at training our bovs to be good men 
and good citizens will fail in irs object if it 
does not do all in its power to enable educa- 
ed men to curb and control their lelftshneis, 
the undoubted source of so much evil.... 
Selfish instinct was Implanted In us to aerro 
useful cods. Its free exercise ii excusable 
on tbe ground of necessity in the helpless 
condition of the chikf and the savage but in 
grown up and ctvjliaed roan... its sphere 
of action naist become extremely limited. 
Thus the teacher should, as he presents the 
old ideal of sindent life to hit piJpU tell him 
that while food should be tumclent and 
Rutriitve, it need not be excessive and rich. 
She should likewise impress the necessity to 
avoid grand and costly drxstes and enforce 
economy not with a view to gratify personal 
cravings but to devote the savings to bigfaer 
objects such as the relief of distresa and 
poverty. VincUcatloo of the right must be 
accompanied by a spirit of forgiveness 
and not vindictiveness. The acquisition of 
strti^th through physical ezsrdso must be 
lecoraiueoded, but it will not do well for a 
Hercules to lose sight of the wholesoase 
UaJoing that self-restrmat provides. 
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uiidi^r such brilliartt $Utc»n)cn Ulcc As* 
quitb, Lloyd Georg:c and Winston Cliurchlll 
arc working for the good of the Irish people, 
tnd (he noble band of Irish patriots under 
the leadership of Redmond dre being helped 
by the Americans and AuetraJiana who con^ 
tribute large sums of money to keep going 
the agitation. We in Ceylon should not 
sic with folded hands and pray for to move 
the Ceylon Government; we must get up a 
national agitation and appeal to the 
Englislmen at home, We should send our 
pairiotslO Englcind^lo America and to Japan to 
10 ask fw ihclr sympathetic support. That 
nobleminded patriot Mr, Corea of Chilaw 
and his colleagnes of the Chilaw Associ* 
a lion have clone much and they are expected 
to do more, We must look to the future 
for our duty Is to work for the welfare of 
the coming gciwiaiious of the Sinhalese. 
We ire fi poor nice, tmd the few Sinhalese 
who Imvo wealth are Ignorant, and have no( 
(he enlightenment to tipprcci.Ko the nobler 
aide of a psirud*! duly to work for the hap* 
plnest of hli people, The British Governor 
and the Colonial Secretary end the British 
Civil Servants ere guided by the utterances 
of the Times of Ceylon, Observer, Planters’ 
Aasociailoni, Chamber of Commerce and the 
interests of the European Community are 
safeguarded by the Executive Counci). and 
by (he elected European Members of the 
Ceylon Legislative Oouncll. The nomi¬ 
nated Ceylonese Members follow official tide, 
and the national Interests of the permanent 
population arc in the hands of the one elected 
Ceylonese Member. 

The cup of degradation of the Sinhalese 
peasant proprietor Is full, the backbone of 
the BInhalese nation is the golya, and the 
GamaraUt- After a hundred years of 
British Rule what Is there to show of the won¬ 
derful progress made by the Sinhalese. This 
beloved land of the Sinhalese was given to 
the British King in 1815 by the People who 
had soverdgn rights, and within this period 
what has the British Government done for the 
People. Well, we have the roads and the rail¬ 
ways for which the people have paid and are 
paying and shall pay for ever and ever. 
Have we schools for the youog, factories 
where we make our own cloth, and other 
requisites that we are in need of. Where are 
our dockyards, our arsenals, our gas works, 
our electric workshops, our agricultural 
Colleges, our scientific laboratories, etc,? 


The British Planters have about 900,000 
acres of tea and rubber plantations, and the 
money that they get is taken away to En- 
glaiul. Rico the staple food of the Sinhalese is 
imported from India, also our curry stuffa- 
Plns, Needles, Ink, Stationery, Glatsware, 
Crockeiy, Hardware, Wearing apparel, 

Shoes, Hals, Machinery, Cutlery, Cloths, 
Umbrellas, Benlwoou Furniture &c. are 
are all imported from abroad. We have 
learnt a little English, enough to earn a 
monthly salary of Rs. 50* as a clerk under ^ 
a White Man, which knowledge had been | 
obtained at very great cost. The fees 1 
charged at (he so-called Royal College, 
and other Colleges are prohibitive indeed 
and the education the students get in these 
High Schools is n sham, Nothing practical 
is taught in these schools, and to get a 
higher technical education the Ceylon Govt, 
han to Mild Ceylonese youths to Poona, 
or Pusa or Madras, The obnoxious W, L. 
Ordinance since 1897 has been in operation, 
and the extent of land dechn’od Crown it 
shown in the following aUtecnent: — 


Piovince. 

Uva 

North Central 

Galle District 

Declared Crown. 
u$,044 ncrea 
$ 95,314 

$ 7,413 ., 

Kambantota 

r, 

177,250 


Matara 

», 

232,080 


Ratnapura 

» 

21,965 


Kegalla 

1, 

39.453 

», 

Kuruncgala 

11 

10,12$ 

f » 

Put tain ID 

11 

79.938 

,1 

Chilaw 

1 1 

tt.S 4 S 


Kandy 

11 

333 

,, 

Nuwara EJlyn 

.. 

49 

.. 

Mateic 

>» 

2,694 

1/ 

Colombo 

>1 

1,2 x6 

II 

Kalutara 

,, 

903 

11 

Batticaloa 

,, 

225 

II 

TrincomaloB 

,, 

18s,8it 

1, 

Jafna 

• ' 

93.059 

II 

Mulktivo 

n 

4,780 

II 


A Japanese Abbot In Colombo. 

The Right Rev. Hlokl Mokusen, Lord 
Abbot of KIssenji, Nagoya, Japan, is at 
present on a brief visit to Ceylon, having 
arrived from India a few days ago. The 
Abbot is in charge Of Nisseoji Temple, 
which was built about twelve years ago 
to eosbriae some relics presented by the lare 
King of Siam. In October last, the Abbot 
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Started on a tour with the view of being 
present at the Coronation of the King of 
Siaoi, and after the festivities, he visited 
the eacred places in Burma, Rangoon and 
Mandalay and then proceeded to India, 
where he visited Buddha Gaya, Kuslnara, 
and several other places- At Darjeeling, 
he met the Dalai Latna, who in course of 
conversation said that as soon as he was 
able, he hoped to connect Japan and Tibet 
by means of Buddhism. 

While in Ceylon, he visited Kandy, Anu- 
radbapura, etc,, and left for Japan t(vday. 
Mr. Kuruma, the General Secretary in 
ToKio of rbe Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association, accompanies him as Private 
Secretary. In Colombo he was the guest 
of the Anagarika Dhacmapala. 

> a 

“The Indian Review.” 

The February number of “The Indian 
Review ” is a very interesting issue contain¬ 
ing as it does over a dozen contributions 
and several well printed portraits and illus¬ 
trations. The Hon Mr Justice Shah Dio 
leads off with an article entitled “The 
Watchword of Hope,” wherein he dwells on 
the significance of His Majesty's visit to 
India and the sympathetic character of his 
speeches. This is followed by a paper by 
the Hon Rao Bahadur R N Mudbolkar in 
which he draws attention to the beneiicial 
results of the Royal vi»t. Dewan Bahadur 
Krishnaswami Rau, CIE, vrrltes apprecia¬ 
tively of the Coronation Boons- The sym¬ 
posium on “ The King's Visit to India” 
which were the attractive features of the 
“Coronation” and “ Durbar ” issues is 
continued in this inlinbcr also and we have 
the select pronouncements of the Hon Sir 
P M Mehta, the Hon Sir Ibrahim Kahima- 
tulla, and the Hon Mr Justice Sankarau 
Nair. Among the notable contributions we 
may draw attention (o a sketch of the 
Teachings of Buddha by the famous Bud¬ 
dhist monk, The Anagarika Dharmapala, 
“ ImpcrialisRi and Imperial Fedcrelion ” by 
Prof V G Kale, “ Toru Dutt ” by Mr P 
Seshadri, M.A., “ Indian Commerce and 
Industry ” by Mr G Findlay Shirras, 
“ SwamI Ram 'Hrath” by Mr Puran Chard, 
and “Indians in the Transvaal ” by Mr L 
M Ritch. Tbc late Hon Mr V Krishna- 
swamy Aiyer’s minute of dissent from the 
views of the Madras Government on Mr 
Gokhale's Education Bill is reprinted in full. 


Indentured Indian Labour. 

On the 4th instant, a meeting of the 
Viceroy's Legislative Council was held at 
the Council Chamber, Government House. 
Calcutta, at JZ a.m. Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson presided and there was a fair atten. 
dance of Hon Members. The Hon’ble Mr 
Gokhale moved flic following: “That the 
Council recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council that the Government of India 
should now take the necessary steps to 
prohibit the recruitment of Indian labourers 
under contract of indenture whether for 
employment at home or in any British 
colony.” 

Mr Gokhsle in a very Interesting and able 
speech dwelt upon the terrible hardships 
which the coolies have to undergo in distant 
lands, living a life of semi-slavery. Slavery 
was abolished and yet the free men and 
women were taken to distant lands under 
contract and compelled to Kve a life of 
slavery. The Negroes declined to be placed 
in the category of Indentured coolies, and to 
replace them the Indian cooly is employed. 
The hrst objection to the system of Inden¬ 
ture was its utter iniquity. The imprison¬ 
ments with hard labour for trivial causes, 
the physical violence endured by many with¬ 
out any chance of redress, the bitterness of 
finding themselves entrapped, the home¬ 
sickness destroying all interest in life, the 
heavy preventible mortality on the estates, 
the large number of suicides, and the un¬ 
utterable tragedy and pathos of men and 
women, knowing that the vast sea rolled 

between them and their native place. 

all that constituted a sum of human misery, 
api>al1iiig to coiucmplatu and bearing witness 

ag.*iinst the system for all lime.Under 

tlic Law every hun<lrcd male emigrants 
must be accompanied by about forty female 
emigrants, and as not many respectable 
women could be persuaded to go those long 
distances, * tbc number was made up by 
including in It women of admittedly loose 
morals, with results which might be better 
Imagined than described. The last 
objection that Mr Goghalc urged against the 
system was the national degradation involved 
in it. Tho conscience of the people of 
India was waking up to the iniquities*of 
indentured labour and the degradation in¬ 
volved in it and be asked the Government 
not to make the mistake of ignoring what 
was due to their national self-respect. The 
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call was also ilie call of humaniij and ho 
wasconfidentthat a people that had spam 
cnilllonaand millions in emaocipatmg the 
slave all over the world would not long 
tolerate iba continuance of a system whsch 
condemned their own fellow subjects to a 
life if nut of actual slavey in any case one 
bordering on aemUslavery.’* 


BUDDHISM 

fry P. J. WetraiQina^ 

Buddhism 

Tim four noble truths. 

Misery—T)»c cause of misery—The tics* 
tdiciioii of misery—The path Jcatling to 
the destruction of misery. 

Misery 

Births discasci dectl^ ac^uralion fron) 
what one loves, pieh pain, mental pain, 
lamentation, In snort ail these aredukkha. 
{$)The khandlids are misery. The cause 
of misery is craving. The cessation of misery 
is Nibbanrm or the cud of suffering. 

Hie path leading to the freedom of misery 
is the noble eightfold path (ariyo attangiko 
joaggo); 

SnmAdhl Silaip PaAflA 

{concentration) (momUly) (wisdom) 
SammAditthi^riglit belief and views 
t, sankap|K>^rlglU thought 

,► vflcfi speech 

i> kammanto* „ action 

« Ijivo — „ living 

•« vlytlmo M 11 effort 

I, lati M „ mlndfulneas 

” samldhi ^ fineditatlcn) 

concentration 

1 Link. Sarr.niAdkthi 

The right understanding of evil deeds. 

The root of evil deeds. Good de di. 

The root of good deeds. 

The ten cvji <Jccd« : 

Kayakammam (bodily action) 

Killing. Steahni. Unlawful sexual inter* 
course. 

Vaeikammam (verbjl action) 

Lying Slanijrlnt. Harsh languairc. 
Vain talk ^ * 

Manokammam (mental action) 

Hatred. Desire for the ibhgs of others. 
Wrong views. 


Tbe three roots of evil deeds : 

Lobho Doso Moho 

Craving Aoger Ignorance 
The ten good deeds : 

Bodily action 
Abstaining from killing 
M f stealing 

„ unlawful sexual 
intercourse 
Verbal action 
Abstaining from lying 

.. M slandering 

,, harsh language 
„ „ vain talk 

Mental action 
Abstaining from hatred 

„ „ desire for the 

things of Ot era 
>, „ wrong views 

The three roots of good deeds. 

Alobho Adoso Amobo 

Freedom from Freedom from Freedom from 
craving anger ignorance 

11 Link. 

Sa m mksankappo**rigli c thought 

Nekkammasankappo*«thought of avoid¬ 
ing wordly pleasures. 

AvyApidssafikappo^tbougnt of abs¬ 
taining from hatred* 

A V Ih i iji susallka ppo^thoug ht of abstai n- 
ing from harming. 

JIl Link. Satuindvicii^rjglit speech : 

abstaining from lying 

„ M slendering 

,1 „ harsh lan¬ 

guage 

./ M vain talk 

IV Link. Saminakammanto^rigiii action ; 

abstaining from killing 

r. „ unlawful sex¬ 
ual intercourse 
M stealing. 

V Link Sam mil tijlvo^right living ; 

Abstainii.g from selling poison. 


n 

II 

,, intoxicants. 

11 

n 

,, deadly wea¬ 



pons. 

II 

II 

„ flesh for food 

II 

11 

„ human beings 


Vi Link Sammdvayaut^riglu effort ; 

To prevent evil from arising. 
To suppress evil already existing 
To produce gcod not yet in 
existence. 
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To preserve good already !a 
exisienoo. 

VII Liok. Sara raaaaii^igh c remembrance: 

Kiy a nupaaaana^coo t emplation 
of (he body. 
Vedanunupasaan^ coniemplation 
of the aenaations 
C it 1 3 )iupaaaa n 5 ~cont e mpla i i on 
00 thought 

Dha mm/l nupassanl^con (era- 
plation on the Kivaranas or the 
five bindrancoa. 
KiySiiiipasaanA 
Med}(atioti on breathing, 

Analyais of the four eleraenta : 

Pathavj. Apo. Tejo. V2yo. 

(Solid^ (Fluid) (Heal) (Motion) 

(To be corUmued>) 


Digest of the Majjhima 
Nikaya. 

l» 7 - SALAYATANA VIBHANGA 
. SUTTAM. 

Qtxsio. 

Suvatthi.—The Exalted Oac was stay¬ 
ing at Jetavana. Addresaiog the Bhik- 
khas the Blessed One propoui^dod the 
Analysis of the six seals of consciousness. 
Thore are. let it be undei’stood, six 
stibjeetivo seats of consciousness; six 
objective seats of consciousness; six 
cognising bodies; six contact bodies, 
eighteen mental investigations; thirty- 
six mental foundations. The sis subjec¬ 
tive seats of consciousness ai'e, eye, car, 
nose, tongue, body, and mind. The 
objective ayatanas ai'c, form, suund, 
smell, taste, touch, and dhamiiiu. Tlio 
six cognising bodies are eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body, and mind. The six 
contact bodies are contact produced by 
the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. 
The eighteen analysing mental states are, 
the oyo seeing formt* analyses pleasant 
iinpressious, uu plcasunt i m presbious, 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant impres¬ 
sions. tiimilarly the ear having heur«l 
sounds; the nose having sm^t; the 


tongue having tasted, the body having 
felt the contact, the mind having taken 
impressions of phccnomena in the plea¬ 
sant unpleasant and neutral ways 
analyses. The tbiiiy-six mental founda¬ 
tions are, six domestic pleasantness 
founded on the six organs; six aspects 
of pleasantness founded on six sense 
organs bused on renunciation, six unplea¬ 
santness based on six sense organs 
founded on domestic liioughts; six 
aspecUi of unpleasantness based on 
SIX sense organs founded on renun¬ 
ciation; six noutial states founded 
on domestic thoughts based on sis 
sense Olsons; six neutral states fonnded 
on renunciation, based on mx sense 
oigans. 

Wbut arc the six as[>ects of' domestic 
pleasaotness ? The oyc eonscionsness 
wish log for tho things of the world of 
form thinks of them and is pleaded and 
this form of pleasure is called domestic 
pleasantness. Ear consciousness in con¬ 
junction v^lth the sound, nose cooscious- 
neas in conjunction with smell, tongue 
consciousuess in conjunction with taste, 
body consciousness with touch, mind 
oonsciunsness with other mental pheno¬ 
mena wishes to have pleasant things, 
and the pleasure born thereby is called 
domestic pleasantness. What are the 
six aspects of ploasanlnese based on 
Eenuuciation ? freeing the trunsitoii- 
ncbs of all things analysing the elements 
of becoming, the feeling of pleasantness 
is born, this is callod tho pleasantness of 
Bonunciatiun. bo with sound, sinelli 
taste, tuucli, phenomena, tlic traosltori- 
nesa uf all things is realised, and ^e 
feeling l« lv>rn wlioiuby pleasantness ie 
produced. This is the pleasantness of 
Benunciation, 

Wbe^ arc the six despairs of the 
domestic lifee* The eye conscioosnesa 
wishing for pleasant forms of the worldj 
not getting them a feeling of afOic- 
lion is produced. This is called affiic- 
tiuu of the domestic hfe. Bimilarly 
with the other sense organs. Each <rf 
the sense organs wishing for correspond* 
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iDg Bensfttions o( thd wovtd, asd noi get' 
tiag them a feeling of afiiiction is pio* 
dnced. This is cal led tlie afB iction of the 
domestic life. What ai'e the six afiltc* 
tioae of Bemmciatiou ? All forma are 
taken aa transitory and the desire for 
the highest freedom is created, yearning 
for the realization, and this produces 
affliction which is called the affliction of 
Eeanneiation. Similarly with sounds, 
tastes, aad so on. 

What are the six aspects of Domestic 
ludifilsi'ence ? The eye sees forms and a 
feeling of indifference arises in the mind 
of the unthinkintf muddle-beaded, 
deluded roan who had never heard of the 
science of analysis and of the elerosnts 
of becoming; the ear listens to sound, 
the noee inhales siuolls, etc., aucl the 
feeling of iiidinomncethusci'Ctttod In the 
mind of the muddle-headed is called 
domestic IndiffeiYmce. What are the 
six aspects of Indifference produced by 
Ben unci ati on. liealising that all forms 
are impermanent, and seeing that all 
forms are going through the piocciscs of 
ohange, there arises the fealing of 
IndineroDce, and this is called tlic 
Indifference of lienunciation, similarly 
with other seoso organs, the feeling of 
Indiffeience does arise, 

Thus therefore these ere to be abao* 
donsd respectively. In the elements of 
Indiffeience thoixj arc variations rw well 
ns uni torin i ty. 1 nd i iTcroncc i1 uo to «oiikc 
oi^us aie variations. 

Uniformity in Indifference there is in 
the spiritual states of space, conscious¬ 
ness, nothingness, and semi-perceptive. 
The Indifference caused by variations of 
sense organs should he abandoned, as 
well as the Indifference of the spiritual 
states of Uniformity. 

, The Teacher exhorts the disciples by 
preaching the Dhamma, saying “this is 
for your good, this is for your happiness,'* 
hut the disciples do not give ear, nor do 
they fix the wisdom in the mind, and they 
depart fix>m the Teacher's exhortations. 
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Ssdkn QfSsso. 

Bavatthi.—The Exalted One was stay¬ 
ing at Jetavona. Addressing the Bhik- 
khus the Blessed One said tliat the 
Bbikkbu who again and again lives in 
watchfulness, such a one does not gene¬ 
rate upadau&s and thereby escapes from 
future sorrows. Having said so much 
the Blessed One without going into the 
details of analysis left the seat and 
went to His Vibara. The Bbikkhus 
who hod beard this declaration not 
being able to comprehand tha meaning 
thereof, thought that if they would goto 
tlm Venerable Maha Kaccano he may 
elucidate it in detail, for ho is ospeclally 
clever iu solving the piobleius, and went 
and related to the Venable M(^a Kacca¬ 
no, all that happened; and the Ven’blc 
Muhu JCoccauo said that their coming to 
him was like the man leaving the tree to 
find hal'd wood oud going tuthe leaves and 
the blanches to liDO the haid wood, for 
the Blessed One knows all that has to 
bo known and ho is the Lord of Tiuth, 
the Tathagato. And therefore when yon 
moot tho Bloasod One, and the tiiuo has 
arrived, you may propound the question 
aud get tho explanation from the Blessed 
One. The Bbikkhus again asked the 
Ven'ble Maha Kacceoo to explain in 
detail what tho Blessed One has said In 
brief; and the Von’bio Maha Kaccano 
then begau tp explain in detail. 

What is tho lueaiiiug that the ubjeo- 
live consciousness is said to be oxcited V 
Wbonever the Bhikkhn sees au object 
and the conscieuenoss ie oxcited and the 
deairo is created, then It is said that the 
objective consciousness is stimulated. 
In the same way whenevor the Bhikkbu 
by his ear hears the sound, by his nose 
smells, by bis tongue tastes, by his body 
feels the touch, and by hie mind reflects, 
then it is said that the objective cone- 
cioueness Is stimulated. 

What is the moaning that the object¬ 
ive consciousness is not stimulated ? 
Whenever the Bhikkhu sees an object, 
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oud the ceubcioueuese is not stimnlated 
by the impression, and the desire is not 
created as to form a fetter then the cons^ 
ciouSQdss ie not stimulated. So with the 
other sense organs. 

What is the mesniog when yon say 
that the subjective mind is settled in 
fixed state. When the mind is fixed in 
the state of the four different Jhana 
illn mi nations. 

What is the meaning of the uiind 
being brought into a state of clinging ? 
When the individual unlearned in tiie 
science of change, foolishly thinks the 
body is the ego and the four skbanOhos 
are each in itself an ego, etc., then it is 
Raid thnt the mind is brought into n 
state of clinging. 


mo. ARANA VI8HANGA SUTTAM. 
<;d4Ci dSSCW SQXS*. 

Bavatthi.—The Blessed One was tUy* 
ing at the iTetavona monastery. Address> 
ing the Bbikkhus the Blessed One 
tanght the Doctrine of the analysis of 
what cooiiitntes the Arana life. It is 
not the sensual life, the low, vulgar, 
muddle-headed, ignoble, profitless life, it 
is not the ascetic life of bodily mortifies- 
tion. It is the middle life, avoiding the 
two extremes. It is the life based on 
the Eightfold Noble Pith of Bight know¬ 
ledge, Bight deeiree, Bight spe^, 
Bight action, Bight livelihood. Bight 
endeavonr, Bight analysis and Bight 
concentration. 

The idea of a pleasareable anion with 
the bappineBs of sensuality is low, vul¬ 
gar, ignoble and profitless and is full of 
disappointment. That life which coos- 
titotes the yoga of asceticism is also full 
of sorrow and ende in disappointment. 
The pleasures begotten of the five senses 
by mutual contact give rise to the idea of 
secBoal happiness; and this happiness 
begotten of five organs belongs to the 
ignoble kind, and therefore must be 
avoided. 




Sensual pleasures begotten of the fi ve 
sensea should be avoided, for in their 
avoidance there is ha{)piQGsa, the happi* 
neoB of spiritual illumination, which is 
also called the happiness of renunciation, 
of solitude, of rest, of cnlightenmeut to 
associate wherewith there should be no 
fear. 


News & Notes. 


Tlv )at« Or. Maneirshth Cialhti 
BdttcallmaJ left by hU will, prv|>eny, in vtluable 
Oi/tt McurMlee, Ike iiuirkel velue of which 
(o-dsy smoantft lo rupees one laXK 
mad tho«»9Ml for ettel^Uhini; tchglenhipe for 
yani MiKleen on the nine l\ne% a* the Tai& 
Khoienbipe. 


On Pridey the sod of Febnierv, ■ 
CstenttA meeiiiw or the Celcutte CbemleeJ Club 
Cfumkct vat beid, when Or. P. C. R«y nva t 
Cfub. theneecouaiof ibe "New lenee of 
•Ikrt nmrooniun nitriiei’* and ihe |>e»t 
year** work. Dr Adhere Nath Chttterjee took 
Ibe ebak, end ipoke vew hopefully of the future 
of the young Indies Cbcmlaii (hit have been 
wockiiv under (he inepiralton of Dr, Rev, Anoax 
thoee pfwaent, the moei proa! sent were mf. ft N 
Sen of albpur, Prof. J. sKeduri, Mr. C. Bheduri^ 
Mr. S. C. Mukb^ee, Mr, Nilktnte Send), Mr. 
Mtoindranuh Bailee of B. N. College, etc. 


The Goveinur-Ceneral In 
fte*o0pOMfnieRf Council Ie j^eteod to reisponU 
of Sir Athatoth the Hon'ble Juitica Sir Aeaubaih 
Makhorji. Hdkbetli. Kl., C.S.I., H.A., D. 

L.D. St.. P.R.A.S., P.R.S.B., 
to b« Vfee-Chencellor of the Unlvenlty of Cal¬ 
cutta, with edeci froo the jtit Merch jpte. 


The Intermediate, B A and B Se 
Examuiatiotit Examtnailone this mr which were 
Oaie*. to ooimnence on the i8th Merch 
have been erranced to begin one 
week later viz. rn>in the asth Mareb 19U. The 
exact daiei for each euhjeci have not yet been 
•etiled* 


At a meecing of the Senate, Mr. 
N€w Dogrtt K Subramani Aiyer moved the 
of Coiamercf following ae recommended by the 
Syndteat^(i) 1 hat a oew degree 
to be deaignMed the Degroo Of Beebeler of C^m- 
reerce be imciluted in the faculty of arte and that 
acconpanjing eylUbua of aludiee for the Deg¬ 
ree be approved and adopted. 2 Thai (be SynoV 
cate be reouealed lo frame and aubmlt to tbe 
Senaie rerulatio&a regarding the Daiei, feea and 
other det£Ui.in coonection with ecnmlnatlooa fof 
the »aid Degree. 
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We quole Ihe foUowinfr ItoDi the 
Th 6 Pf-eposed Pkh communique issued after Hie 
Vnivefsity Evcelleney the viceroy received a 
at Ducca. deputation of the 'Mahomedsn 
gentlemen of Eee(em Ben^ral on 
the 31st of January 1912.'—"The Government of 
lnd« are so much impressed with the nocessliy of 
promoting education m a province whicUhas made 
so good progress durins tne pest few yeers that 
ibev have decided to recommend to the Secretary 
of diate the coniiitution of t Utiiversliy at Dacca 
and the appointment of a special officer for educa' 
tior^ in Eastern Bengal." 

The January Numloer of the 
TM Ii« lisUihi. "New Monthly"! a lying bcfcrc 
ut, whose contents are 
Peoplewhom I have known ; Confessions of 
a Mahnrafsh, Men and Women of to-day ; 
Our tilled Nohihty ; Lcvla» the Modol of 
Chastity ; Keviews Reviewc<l ; Sayings of 
the Month ; Literary Chat, Anecdotes that 
are old, Maxims and Morals : Thoughri 
from the New Books ; Though is from the 
Periodicals of the month. It is an excel* 
eni number, and we recomntend It to 
students of the different Colleges, Sub¬ 
scription per annum Rs 4 apply to the 
Manager, The New Monthly, Madras. 


With an Introduction 
Tbi UU snSiirb sfllsiiMh by N. H. the Malta- 
tUMn OBfl, C. I. E. I'sja of Bsrocla By 
Jnsnendra Nath Gupta 
M* A., I. C. 5. (London : J. M. Dent and 
Sons Ltd. 1911), The author hat succeetled 
In giving us a very lifelike portrait of the 
threefold energies or the distinguished man 
the ad min Is Ira tor, the man of letters and 
the political confroverelslist. The author 
has written with scrupulous fairness giving 
every reader of hit book abundant msierisls 
for forming a Judgement of his own as to 
the career, character and talents of one 
of the most gifted and conspicous men of 
modern India.. 

By J, A. Green and C. 
k frinr if Tiisbisg BIrchenough. ( London ; 
frssiits- Longmans) Price 2t 6d 
net. Among pedagogical 
primers this book occupies a place which 
few could have occupied. The book supp* 
lies an obvious need and does so most 
efficiently. Among the newer and most 
valuable features of the book are the exer4 
dses which follow each chapter. Scatters 
through ihe book are many truths * not 
truisms which too often escape us. 


The February Number of 
Tbi lUiriry BmSs. the Literary Guide is lying 
before us. It Is a monthly 
Magazine published by Watts 6t Co i; 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet street, K. C. 
Price per copy Two pence. We recommend 
this readable and very useful monthly to 
otir friends. 

The Kingdom of Man by Sir K. Ray 
Lankesier. M. A. D. Sc, L. D; F. R. S. 
Price it. ICkI. a very useful work written 
by a devout veteran of Science. Apply to 
Watts & Co. ly Johnson's Court, Fleet St. 
London. E. C. 

Moral Education in Eighteen Countries. 
By G. Spilier, cloth 4$, bd, net; paper 
cover, $t, 6 d, postage yd. A book useful 
to the publicist, the Politici.in and the Social 
Reformer apply to Watts & Co.. ly 
Johnson's Court. Fleet St. London. 5. C. 

By Saliendra Nath Dat- 
k Cssni If IstiraiSlili te, M. A. (Chakraverty 
Pbysloi. Chatterji end Co, 63, 

Hsrrlion Road, Cal* 
cutta). Pert I-Rs. I.S. The hrst part of 
the book Is only out. It treats on General 
Ideas, Heat and Magnetism. Ihe book is 
best suited to the requirements of Inter- 
mediato students of the Indian Univer¬ 
sities. The treatment is lintple though 
rather msthentatical. A remarkable feature 
Is the uniformity that has been kept through¬ 
out. The experimental portion is rather 
neglected although this has not in any way 
violated the author's object. The beginner 
would be rather not drawn towards the book 
for this reason, 


MAHA-BODHl JOURNAL. 


Oar Bubeoribora nre moat earDoetly 
Tequostod lo remit the arroara of subs- 
criptiooe dee to thie Jonro&l. If each 
one of our aubsenbera would make tbe 
effort to get fs new snbecribai he will be 
doing a service to tbecacBc of Buddhism. 
We shall be greatly obliged if oar subs¬ 
cribers will remit a year’s subacripfcion 
in advance on the receipt of this nombev. 

Manager, M. B. JOUBNAL, 

di, First Cross Street, 
Colombo Cetloh. 
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" Oo y, 0 BhiUbu, and wander fonb for ibe nm of (ha nuay, tKe weJfire of (be raany fn cora« 
naaaion for (b« wortd» for lb« foodi for the nia, for the welfaro of ^a and men. Prodain, O Bhik* 
Ichua, (h« Doarrine glorloua. praach ye a lift m hoi iana, perfect and puft/'-Mahavagga, Yinaya Fitaka, 

Edttbu by tbs Akaoakika H. Dhabuapala. 


Vol. n. APflIL Vo. 4. 


fiARODA ADMINISTRATION. 


Babooa, under the rule of the Gaekwar, 
ha I long Bcquired the repute of a model 
State. Each year'a Repoit of the State 
lUowa a clliiinct move forward. In pioneer 
work^of adcninlatritcive and eeonomk reform, 
there are few principahtiee lo come up lo 
Baroda. It has solved problem* whi'h have 
not yet come within the pale of practical 
politics elsewhere. The success of Baroda 
shows th&tjf a "Native’' State is nothaodi* 
capped by obsolete traditions, it has un- 
UmitecI scope for working for the progress 
and welfare of its people. Baroda has 
solved the problem of Free Elementary Edu> 
cation, initiated a comprehensive system of 
Local Self-Government on the foundation 
of Village Boards and Panchayets, arKi efr> 
ected some notable reforms in connection 
with social practices. Educationists, social 
reformers, administrators~-all will learn 
something from that excellent year>bcK>k 
called the Baroda Administration Report. 
The Report for jpio^ii is before us, and it 
gives us, great pleasure to present lo the 
reader some of the leading features of (he 
admidistrstioA of this model State. 

We turn first to the legislative measures 
of the State. The Department has added 
to the Sutute Book four acts which now 
complete the difficult and ambitious task of 
the coodificatton of the Hindu law. Tbe 
first of tbese-~*tbe Hindu loberitaoce Act ^ 
lays down the general and particular prin¬ 
ciples of succes»on and specifies the ordinary 


and special heirs as wel! as those that are 
not entitled to incceod. It also defines (he 
nature of woman's property and enumerates 
the persons upon whom It devcivea, The 
idea of succession naturally Involvei tbe 
conception of family. The second Act, 
therefore whicb is entitled the Hindu Joint 
Family Ac:, describes the constitution of a 
Hindu family and the character and Incldenra 
of coparcenary property. The third Act 
dealt with tbe relation subsisting between 
Hindu parents and tlwir children. The*AcC 
recognises the superior rights of parents to 
be the guardian of ibilr minor children aad 
imposes upon tbe f«.rmer the duty of mam- 
tauig and educsting the latter, ft further 
describes the iocidents of ancestral propeny 
and regulates the mutual right! of father 
and son in respect of such property. FinaJl/, 
it defines the nature and extent of the son’s 
liabjliiv for debts of his father. The laK 
measure is the Hindu Alienation of Pro> 
perty Act which deals with tbe subject of 
dispcaition of propert y and treats the right 
of a Hindu to devise his property and the 
enent of ownership and control i<^t can be 
clsimed by a Hindu woman over her pecuiiua 
or ariihon. These different chapters of tbe 
Hindu law will shortly be consol ids ted into 
one siogle Act, 

l^ve years ago, Baioda passed the Com¬ 
pulsory Education Act, and experience 
having proved its success, it has been ela¬ 
borated in some iiDportaot details. Ouia 
not exceeding the agn of fl and boys uruier 
13 are now required to atteod schools. 
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Parents and gurdiane are held reepoosible 
for the observance of chls law, Of theruirs 
that wr re passed during the year one set 
may be prommently noted. It is an stnend* 
ment jf rhe Village Pcnchayate. Rules and 
empowers the Special Village Boards that 
stepped into the shoes of the older Muni- 
cipslitles, to impose rates and taxes for their 
own administrative needs. Adequate means 
are thus provided by which the Panchayats 
are able to effect desirable and necessary 
improvements in the villages and towns 
entrusted to their care. Mention iboulcl also 
be made of the Children's'Bill which pro- 
vides for the reformation of juvenile ofTen* 
ders. Children wlien charged with criinlnoi 
offences wilt henceforth receive a special end 
considerate treatment at the hands of whst 
are called Children's Courts. Even as con* 
victa they will no longer be sent to prison 
bu( to Reformatory schools which may be 
called Children's Homei*.-where all sorts of 
facilities will be provided for their well-being 
and salutary training. These homei will 
not be like reformatories under the manage- 
msnt of the jail authorities, but will be placed 
under the management of the Education 
Dapartment. Again a eharaotaristic provi¬ 
sion has been included in the Act which 

! rohkbits the sale of liquor or tobecco in any 
orm to a child or his employment in an ' 
factory or in any dangerous or immoral 
trade or occupation. The State hat slso 
prescribed a Press law fur restraining the 
propagation of tcurriloui and sediilous 
literature. 

The most notable of the social reforms 
which have been Introduced in the State is 
that connected with infant marriage. The 
Infant Marriage Prevention Act ie reported 
to be working well, and the courts are said 
to have become more alive to its humane 
objects. The number of applications for 
exemptions has declined from 17,536 in 
I90p-I9i0t0 934 in 1910-{$11. As a result 
Of the measure, infant marriage among the 
higher classes is perceptibly on the decline. 
Another rovasure in the nature of social re¬ 
form is the Sarvajanik Samstka MbondA, 
which brings religious and charitable institut¬ 
ions under the supervision of State. Such 
supervision, it la said, ensures proper ad- 
mioistraiion of. charities and incomes In the 
manner desired by the donors and by the 
communities concerned. . 

In the department of judicial administrat¬ 


ion the most notable institutions are the 
Conciliators’ Courts and the Village Panch- 
avais. These agencies are doing much to 
prevent ruinous liiigatiou. Under the head 
’Agriculture', we notice various efforts on 
the part of the State to create Interest for 
agricultural inipi’uvemeuts in the minds of 
cultivators. The State sent 21 intelligent 
cultivators to Allahabad to see the Agricul- 
tual and Industrial Exhibitions, Services 
of trained men are lent to the cultivators to 
make them familiar with the working of new 
appliances, There are four Agricultural 
Aitociations which are taking great interest 
in the welfare of the cultivators. The 
Baroda Model Farm carries on experiments 
on modern scleatlKc Unas. In the Industrial 
Section, are to be noticed various thriving 
concern!, such as the Bsioda Glass works, 
the Baroda Brush Factory, the Omlihological 
and Experimental farm, the Saraswali Oil 
Mill Co etc. There nre 61 Co-operative 
Societies and live Agrlcultura! Banks. 

As regards Local Self-Government, it ia 
gratifying to notice a steady progress. 
There are four Distrkt Boards, 38 Tahiqa 
Boards, and 3100 Village Boards, One* 
third of the local cess income is devoted (o 
primary education, 'ihara are ten self- 
governing Municipalities, whose work It re¬ 
ported to have been laiitfactory, The Sa- 
roda Corporation has taken up a city im¬ 
provement achsQkO Special mention ought 
to be made of the Vishishta Gam Panchayeta 
or Special Village Boards, Bach town hav¬ 
ing such a board generally elects from 2 to 6 
members, and au equal number are nomina¬ 
ted by Government. The body thus formed 
manages Its own affaire on the lines formerly 
adopted by Municipalities managed by 
Government. 

Under the head education, we desire 
to notice specially the work done among 
the lower Classes. The depressed classes 
in the State number 174,289. There 
are 283 boys’ schools with 9,388 boys 
and 5 girls' schools with 305 pupils, among 
these classes. School requisites are given 
free by Government. Tliere are alao board- 
log houses for boys and girls. The technical 
schools, the most prominent of which is the 
iCala Bhavan, the musical schools, ihe cir¬ 
culating libraries, the museum, &c., all 
coBtribuie to the inteUectua^ and* material 
advancenaent of the people. Tlve Zena'ia 
dakses which are intendW for women who' 
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cinno( adend th« regular girls’ scbooU, 
owing to pressure of domestic duties, give 
instruction in reading, writing accounts, 
needle work and embroidery. Tbe Bducat* 
ion Departmeoc is one of the most important 
Departments of tbe State. The Maturaja 
is keenly interested in the progrc w of this 
Department. 

It is impossible within the limited space 
of an article to notice the various feature* of 
the Baroda administration. The progress 
of the State is due primarily to its enJIgh* 
tened ruler. His Highness the Gaekwar Is 
never idle. A glance at hia itinerary ra 
enough to shew how he spends himself f^ 
Che welfare of bis subjects. Last year, in 
January, the Maharaja and Mtharaoi vUsted 
the Industrial Exhibitional Allahabad. Tbe 
following month the Gaeksrar went on an 
inspection tour. In the course of which he 
opened an Industrial Exhibition and Cattle 
show snd addressed a conference of the back¬ 
ward Girasaiaa and Katbia. In March His 
Highness laid the foundattoo atone of an 
important scheme of water works. In April 
ha opened tbe Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition at Ksosari. His Highness paid 
several visits to Bombay, and on one occas* 
ion presided over a special meeting of the 
Bombay Ssnlcar/ Association. Towards 
tbeen^of April, tbe Maharaja and Mahs- 
4*801 left for Europe. The Gaekwar’s life is 
thus one of ceaseless and beneficent activity. 
No wonder, tbe State ov-er which be rules it 
a model Jndhn Mirror, March 13. 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Tbs afiXB ScestOK. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
BY 

PAN on BISHAN NARAYAN DHAR. 

{Continuod from oor last issrie. 

In apt to of snob objecUons m I hsve 
just noted, the Elementftry Edneatioo 
Bill has uiet with a hearty response 
from the whole conatry. The Hind ns 
are enthosiastlc abont it: and so are the 
Mahomedans with the exception of some 
familiar figures on the public stage. 
The Aga Khan, tbe recognised leader 
the educated hEnslim community, sound¬ 


ed the ii'oe note in his speech at the 
Mahomedan Sducationsl Conference at 
Delhi which shows that he is even a 
more thorongh-going advocate of com¬ 
pulsory and free piiinavy education than 
any Hindu ts. " It is the duty of Gov- 
eniment”, he said, "to supply primary 
education to the masses which is beyond 
the means snd scope of voluntary eGortn 

in any civilised country.I am also 

delighted that an enlightened public 
opinion huso uomiatalrably pronounced 
iUelf in favour of compulsory universal 
education. Gentlemen, believe me, no 
conn try can ever flourish or make Its 
mark as a nation sa long aa the principle 
of compulsion is absent. The colossal 
ignorance of the Indian masses inilitaten 
againNt uniting them as a nation; and 
the ideal o( a united notion is ao ideal 
which we must constnnCly cherish. " 
And sddi'esaing hi« vo-religioni>»ts he said, 
"You Ktaiv) togsin more by the carrying 
out of the principles of the Hod. Ur. 
Goklials's Bill than any otlier section of 
the people in India, piovided care is 
taken in the adjustment of details. 
These are wise words, and I trust the 
Muslim I/eague will take them to heaj*t. 
An ioflaeoUal section of the Aoglo- 
Indian press is also on our si^e upon 
this < 3 aestioQ, aod tbe Goveroment of 
India and his Majesty** Goveroment are 
both sympathetic, as is amply demons¬ 
trated by terms in which tlie Durbar 
grant of Rs. 60 lakhs for poimlar educa¬ 
tion wae announced. Oppe^ to ua are 
the local Governments and the bulk of 
tbe Indian Civil Service; but in this 
respect they are only troe to their time- 
hoDonred traditions, and if tbe decision 
of the Xmpeiial Government depends 
altogether apon their advice, then we 
most ni^ expect to get compulsory 
edoca^oQ for another fifty years. Speak¬ 
ing for myself, 1 may be allowed to say 
this, that I attach eo much importance 
to this <]ueetioa that if the recect 
retonus were placed on one side sod free 
eompoleory primary edneatioo for 
the masses on t^ other, atxd 1 woe 
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Mk$d to uiftke my choice between theoi, 
I vFoold oot he&tftte foi' a uomeni io 
cbooeiog the latter, becanee I look upon 
it os the one agency which will lilt up 
the whole nation to a higher level oi 
intelligence and ht it to play its pi'oper 
^uiit in the civilizatiou oi the world. 

OTHEH yUESTIOKS. 

Thei'c are a«>iue other qiiestiona which 
are important and pressing for solution : 
but 1 have taken up so much of your 
time that I (Ure not even touch them. 
Foi’ instancei the re is the queetioa of 
the status of Indians in British colooies 
—specially iu South Africa which is a 
most painful question when we consider 
how wc have been treated in this matter 
hy the Iuii,>orjiU Government itself 
althongJi ue Jinve every reason to ex¬ 
press our giwtitude to the Govorment 
of India for its Rervices on our hehalf, 
Again the question of the separation of 
executive and judicial functions lias been 
before the Government for a quarter of 
a century, and only two years ago we 
woi'e told that the (:lovern)ne}it w'os 
deviling some ineaos to give effect to 
that reform. But ex per' icnce has taught 
us that is extromely difhcult to induce 
tho ofhciak hen to produce eggn, and 
when it docs produce any, it takes pve- 
cions long time in hatching them. 
Lastly there ie tho qiiestiou of Police 
i^eform which is most urgently needed, 
which has lately attracted the attention 
of the Government, ami In i^eepect of 
which I believe somo Jegisiaticn is io 
contemplation. The Police, while it 
aftecte ^e daily life of the people, is the 
weakest spot in the Zndiati Admioistra* 
tion, and v^t it is curious that any 
criticism levelled against it excites the 
greatest reseotment of tho ofhei^ class. 
We can never be too much thankful to 
Mr. Mackamess for bis just eX])osure of 
oxu* Police system, and although his 
pamphlet was proscribed by the Govern* 
iuent^w'as this because it told the truth 
—yet it called forth an amount of 
searching criticism which has at last 


opened the eyes of our rulers, and the 
very veiled and cautious statements of 
the pi^esent Under-Secretary of State 
show that though for “ceasooa of State*' 
be thought it his dnty to denounce Mr. 
Mackamess, yet truth is beginning to 
pro vail against ofilcial scoSlogs, and we 
trust that I’eforms on the lines euggeated 
by him aud other liberal-minded politi¬ 
cians will be undertaken. It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary' that the confession of 
acoused persons should oot l^e recorded 
by any one excepting the trying Magis¬ 
trate under sncli conditions as Rhall 
absolutely exclude all Police iuduence. 
At least 50 per cent, of the political 
prosecutions would never have taken 
place if the Police had done their duty. 

CONCLUSION. 

Grontlemen, this is a very rapid lurvey 
of the present political situation as it 
strikss JUS, and I think it clearly shows 
that while the manifold blessingR of 
Brltioh rule are undeniable, there are 
certain grievances which arc equally 
undeniable and need redress. Euglisli 
education and a closer contact with the 
West have raised our intelligence and 
expanded our vision; the example of 
English liberty and English euteiprise 
has ^iven us new ideals of citixsnehip 
aud inspired ns with new conceptions of 
national diitieii. A genuine craving for 
popular institutions is observable on all 
sides, and the whole country feels the 
vivifying touch of the spirit of national- 
isni, which liee at the t^ttom of what is 
called Indian merest, and which in 
vai'ione forms and disguises pervodex 
strife and Inspires endeavour. And eo 
the ideal of self-government within the 
empire has come to be cherished by 
some of the best men of our generation 
and with the co-opemtiou of Kngli.<%h- 
men they hope . to realise it one <ky. 
For we must bear this in mind, that the 
destinies of India and England are now 
linked t^ether, and that in order to 
ncceed in our political struggles it is 
indispensable that the sympathies of the 
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EogUeh people shoald be eolieted on oxar 
side. Bat above all we most inetmct 
and organise onr own pablic opinion, 
which is often a slow and difficnlt work. 
In the ponnit of a high ideal we mnat 
not forget the difficnltiee that beeet oar 
patb. Long and weary is the jonmeyi 
sud Borke, that lies before thw w^ 
nndertake to monld a people into the 
nnity of a nation. Oar agitatioo in 
order to be eSective mast be national 
not seetariao, persistent not spaecDodio, 
directed by intelligence and wi^om and 
not impuleive and reckless. Enthruiaem 
ii good, and idealism is good, and even 
crying for the moon is sometimes good ; 
and 1 fov one tympathUe with tboee who 
are called visionaries and dreamers, for 
I know that in every active and reform* 
ing body there is always an extreme 
wing that is not withoot its uses in great 
human movements. I know that modera* 
tioo sometimes means indifference and 
caution timidity, and I hold that Imlia 
needs bold and entbosiastic characters— 
not men of pale hopes and middling 
expectations, but coorageoni natures, 
fanatics in the cause of their coontry>- 

" Whoee breath is agitation. 

And whose life a etorm whereon 

they ride." 

But enthubiaam and idealism cannot 
Achieve imposeibilitiee. Human nature 
is conservative and national progreee is 
slow of foot. First the blade, then the 
ear, and after that the corn in the ear 
this is the law of nature. Self-govem* 
meat, such as obtains in British coloniee, 
is a noble ideal, and we are perfectly 
justified in keeping that before om eyee; 
but ie ii attainable to-day or to-morrow 
or even in the lifetime of tbe present 
.generation ? Consider where we stand 
in the scale of civiUsatioo, when we have 
only 4 women and 18 men per thousand 
who are literate; when there are 
millions of om countrymen whom we 
look upon as untouchables ”; when we 
^ave a hundred thoaeand widows of less 
than five years, and caste rules still fees 


Ud sea-voyage, and Mr. Basu's Bpeeial 
Marriage Bill is condemned aa a danger¬ 
ous innovation; when many Hindus do 
not sufficiently realise the fact that there 
are 05 million Mahomedans whose inter¬ 
ests and feelings have to be cared foi* 
and theMahomedans are equally oblivi¬ 
ous of tbe interests ind feelings of 240 
million Hindus—when this is the con¬ 
dition to which we have been brought 
by centuries of decay and degradation, 
to talk of a national government fc>i 
India to-day is to make ourselves the 
laoghiug st<^ of the dvilised world. 
Agitate for political rights by all mesns, 
but do not forget that the true salvation 
of India lies in tbe amelioration of iU 
social and moral conditions. 

Oeotlemeo, pardon me for speaking t<» 
you so frankly, but I owe it to you and 
to myself to tell you what 1 feel in the 
inuermoet depth of luy heart upon the 
general questions which are confronting 
us to-day. I am no pessimist; I recog¬ 
nise tbe difficulties of tbe high task 
which our duty to our motherland ha^^ 
laid QpOD us, but I am not discouraged 
sa daunted by them. I have faith in 
the just and righteous instincts of the 
F^lish pwple, and 1 have faith in the 
bigo deetinies of my own race. 
were great people once: we shalt be a 
great people again. Patience, courage, 
self-sacrifice are needed oo our part: 
aud wisdom, foieeigbt, sympathy and 
faith in their own noble traditions ou the 
part of our rulers; and 1 firinly believe 
that both are beginning to revise their 
duty and that tlM day will come^-be it 
soon or late^when this period of auffec- 
ing and strife shall come to an end, and 
India on tbe stepping stones of her 
dead self, shall rise to higher sisgee of 
national existenco.-^Modroe Standai'd. 

Db&rampur Home. 

His Higboess tbe Gse^sr of Bstoda bas 
sect la tbe second mstslmeoc of his donation 
of Rs 10,000 to (he IGug Edward Suiha- 
riuiD, lor coosBiDptives st DhaiaepH^ ki 
tbe Simla Hills. 
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OUR NOBLE LANKA. 


IV. 

{Reproductions from Different Worked 

The Imrs if ear Forefithin. 

It is painful to every patriotic Sinhalese 
who have studied our past history to observe 
the downfall of a nation of illustrious an¬ 
cestors, due to lack of unity and energy 
among ourselves. SomC of the Westernised 
men of todsy who are ignorant of our past 
history think thur our ancestors were in an 
impoverished sttie. The following interesting 
descriptor) of our country's trade with the 
other neilone by an unbiassed writer like 
Mr. H. W, Cave in his '*Buried Cities of 
Ceylon” will be of interest:—“Ceylon was 
the chief emporium of the Eastern world. 
The merchant fleets of India, China, Persia, 
and Arabia entered its ports with silks, esr* 
pets, cloths of gold. sandiUwood, horses, 
chariots and slaves. There they met not 
ooly to barter with one anothM. but to 
trsfic with the Sinhalese, whose gems were 
coveted by the nobles and princes of every 
country. There was no King In India whose 
wealth could coropire with that of the ruler 
of Ceylon, and the precious products of his 
dominions readily commanded ample auppliei 
of the luxuries of other nations The bin* 
halese bad no need (hemtelvei io convey 
their parcels of pearls, sapphires, and rubies 
to distant countries Such wealth brought 
their wants to their very doors.” 

ThfRii Chihriiftd It) the fluffentill Oagsba. 

INESTIMABLE TREASURE. 

This great.^iflee was constructed by King 
Uuiugemunu, tbe greatest warrior-king of the 
kingdom of Lanka. I doubt that even the moet 
efBcient and skilful architects of today with ell 
tbe latest loventioos of the architectural world 
would be able to lay tbe foundation to an edi* 
flee to last 2,000 years and more. For its 
foundarion, a plate of brass eight inches In 
thickness and a plate of silver seven inches lo 
thickoess were laid to ensure its dura¬ 
bility. The modern architect is only s- 
wreck in coiRparisCn to ths ancient ones. 
Tbe Stdhaleee architect and workman 
offered gntuitesue services to build this ed > 
flee, Relic Receptacle of tbie Dagoba 
was of sis beautiful stone slabe dghty caMta 
in leQg:Tb and bieadtb and e%ht inches In 


tiMknees. Some of the vast amount of 
treasures that were enshrined including the 
Relic of OUT Lord Buddha were sa follow 
“Raja caused to be made an exquisitely 
beautiful Bo.tree out of the precious things. 
The height of tbe stem, including the five 
branches, was eighteen cubits, the root was 
60ral: it was fixed on emerald ground. The 
item was of pure tilver; in leaves glittered 
with gems. The faded leaves were of gold; 
its fruits and tender leaves were of coral. 
On its stem there were representations of 
the eight auspicious objects (astamangali- 
kaya), flowers, plants, and beautiful rowe 
of quadrupeds end “hanua.” Above thii 
around the edges of a beautiful cloth canopy 
there was a fringe with a golden border 
tinkling with pearls ; and in various parts, 
garlaode of flowers were suspended. At the 
four corners of the canopy, a bunch exclu¬ 
sively of pearls was suspended, each of them 
valued at ^OOfiOOKahavafiU'- emMemt of 
the aun, moon, and stars, and the various 
Species of Ictuses, represented In gems, we re 
appended (o the canopy. In the formation 
of that canopy were epread out eight ihou- 
sand pieces of valuable cloths of varioui 
descriptions and of every hue. He surroun¬ 
ded the bo-tree with a low perapat, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of which gems and pearls of the 
vise of a “nellie” were studded. At, the foot 
ol the bo-tree rows of vases filled with the 
various flowers, represented In jewellery, 
end with the four kinds of perfumed waters 

were arranged.On an invaluable golden 

throne, erected on the eastern side of the 
Bo-tree (which was deposited In (he recep¬ 
tacle) the King placed a resplendent golden, 
image of Buddha (in the attitude he attained 
Buddhahood .)”—Sacred City of AtiMradha^ 
para by Mr. Karischandra. 

Seld In Seylin. 

The following extract from Ceylon Revictp- 
of Blerch, ipol, will be of interest to prove 
the fact of the historical statefnent of the 
existence of gold mines in (he days of our 
Kings“Ceylon bee been celebrated for its 
gems from time immemorial. Pearls, sap¬ 
phires, rubies, topazes, janets, amethysts,— 
th^e and others are obtained in good quan¬ 
tities every year. It has been reserved for 
a pristnter ei the tfiyafeJawa Carhp to caff- 
Vince the (governnent that tbe island is fich 
it) gold as well. Abcoit fifteen years agb 
»ertwereafew “strikes” of iWs meuL 
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but. although they made sotsa &ot»e at the 
tima, nothing cama of them. A syetematic 
exploration 1$ now to ba carried out.. Cape. 
Patrxk D. O'Railly waa ooe of the fixal Of 
those who fought on tha Boat side to arriae 
at tha prisoners’ camp. He is described as 
a tnining arpert of maoy yean ezperieoce, 
and be has been for some time io corDmutu* 
cation with the Goaemment upon the subject 
of the mineral wealth of the Uand." 

RATNAWEBRA. 


Burma News. 


CAIXS TO THE BAR. 

Amoagst tha raeeat caUa Io tba Bar are tba 
lullowloB : ifauDg Ba Shin and Uaong 6a 
yi and maug Tba all of liDcoln’e Ion. 


YOUKG mWB BUDDHIST A30CIATI0H 
A ganenl moating of iba Yoaog bfen'a 
Bud&ist AwociatioQ,Rasffooo, willba bald 
at its baodquartara. 40> Lawta Street, to* 
morrow at noon, whao Ur. K. U. Ward» BA.| 
of the Rongtion Collega, will daltaTaralMmei 
tha anbiact of tha lector* beiog ** ScieiKe 
and Rational Welfare.'* All metDoersof tba 
Aasooia^on and their frieoda are requested 
to be present. 


RATNAOmi. 

Tbs OoTernor of Bcenbay, haviag expreseed 
a wieh to witnsee n Burmese eor-boriog cer^ 
inony before bU departnre from Bombay* eat¬ 
ing Tbebaw has, wa are mfonsedr es* 
prswed hia compliance with tlie desire of 
His Excellency and baa inUmated to bim 
that he will Save 5 of bis cmly dan^ters* 
ears bored* and has therefore dMAtad a 
niembw of bia boDOehold to Mandalay, the 
object being to ascertain tbe name* of those 
wishing to be prseent .'it this carunciiy to 
enable^im to obtain from rbe Bombay 
GoremmeDt the defnyel of ifaair oaamnt 
expenses to and from Ratnagsri as waU as 
ibeir expenses daring their stay in (bat ussn. 
We know peraonally that se^am respectable 
membere cu tbe late Ring’s Court have been 
approached and sevoi^ of tb«n ^eomised 
acceptance of tbe Ring’s isritstion. 

ART AND RILIQIOR. 

We m indabied to the SuperintaRdaat, 
A rcbae(^3{doal Sortey, finrma, for a copy 


of tbe remaika made by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, 
offg. DirsetOT-OeneRd of Arcbaeclogy. in 
tbe Visiton' Boo k of tbe Shw^Rugsls 
Pagoda, Psgn, on the 6th February ldl§. 

Dr. Vogel writes^“ I am delighted to note 
bow much money ia bong spent by pioua 
Buddhists on tbe upkeep and raatontl^ of 
tbair religions buildings. I may. perhaps, 
express tlm bem that, in works m this lund, 
tba old examplM should be followed and that 
Cb^ should M made to benefit tba indigenous 
ar^itectnrsl and decorative arte. Tbeao 
arts, eenecially that of wood* carving, have 
produced so uneb that is beau^ful that it 
wonld bs a thonaand pities to abandam them 
and to follow European or semi European 
examples. Art and religion are voit closely 
connected. Tbe one serves to give tne other, 
asitwero, a risibla shape which it 

poMbU for tbe faithful to worship tbe in* 
viaible in tbe visible. RsUgion is stiU a 
great living force in Burma and I risoaxely 
nope that It will remain eo. It is only a 
living religioa which can exsouU and main* 
tain a great Bring art.” 


SEPARATION OF BUnUA. 

K. T. writs*Advocate* of tb* Grown 
Colony acbasD* for Burma ahotdd not* that 
ib* samlniatrativ* maebinary of (bis county, 
if saparated from India, will be of She 
Ceylwaa* type, not (bat of tha Strsita 8et^ 
msnta. Tbe litter ia adminiatacad by s 
Chief Saoraiery under* Govenior at on- 
gspora; but each stats la mlad by a nataws 
raler undar a Britiab resident aa in our Sban 
Ststsa. Tbe hlalays bav* never prodused 
anv literature or art* of thslr own. Tb^ 
batong to tba aeiRi^iviliaad race of tbs Mon¬ 
golian type. They profs** MuhninadsofoBs 
p^iMing magic end snentor^worabip. Tbe 
Caylooaaa on iLa* other bend bemgtoa 
mriliaed nos of mankind and are moeilj 
BnddbiatB. having tbmr own Uterfltwe aad 
arts airaiJar to oar own. ^^^da a 

Crown Cokmy undar the britiab in 1^8. 
Thb country which lisa been under tb* 
Ocdonla) Offi^ for nmre than a centwy oexk* 
nre aa yet show a uuiveraiCy of Its oim, Mr. 
Dhannapala* a w^known Buddhist philav 
IbxofHat of Ceylon^ writsa to tbe Bengalee: 
"The ^nbalesa people (o-day are tbe cuc^ 
badtwurd amoog w AaiaOc raoee. Thia 
lasd so rich ia not exploited by tba nor fM 
^esr gain. Than is no univeralty, no hi^ 
grade oofl^e» so technfcal aej 

Bslinel) no wmring sabooA no a^yMblMasI 
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School, no iaduitrial School and worse tb^ 
ell there is no attempt mnda to diffuse useful 
hnovrledge/’ 


MAN DAL AT. 

(FnoM oun own comtBSPoiiDeiiT.) 

8tb Febroaty, 1912. 

The long-looked for ceronaony in connection 
with the remoml of the Young Men’s Bud¬ 
dhist Aeeociadon to their new premiaee whi<* 
wM given MS gilt by U Po The, tbench 
end generoua broker tjf Rancoon, JOok place 
on Sundey Inst before s fnirly large gather* 
Uff of BuddhiaW. Tbi'ee hpongyis wore 
wipecitdly invited for the inaugural ceremony 
by U Bm SttcvUCfttwe Judge and Preejdent 
of the AssooiaUon, who, aa cnatoinnry among 
the Buddhleti, recited eome ptayere> etc. 
After the ceremony a lecture was delivered 
hyaUuddhiat prelate who had reeeully ar- 
rlWd from Japan. Mrt. U Ba> the wife of 
our worthy President, wna At Home to 
the ruerabereand guetla and there wmoq- 
tbiog wantkQg in the shape of light refroeh* 
menu which were laviahly aei'vM, On the 
whole a moet enjoyable end pleasant evening 
was spent by elf preeent. 


EDUCATION IK CEYLON. 

^onr ieeueol (lie 4 tli instant there 
were some references to Ceylon, but there is 
one in particular to which I beg to dmw 
TOur ntteation to and that is the statement in 
tbe Bengalee to the effect that the people of 
Oevlon are quite wiilinc to be governea aco^ 
otdiog to methods employed in the Indian 
provlncee, the reeeoo being that the Ceylon- 
see poesees tbe etme traditions and the aasie 
cMhsauou ue the people of Indie. 

If the ‘^Bengalee*'siippocee that tbe Ceylon¬ 
ese are clamouri ng fur a change of govern luent 
nothing c»o be furtlier from tbe truth. Aa 
a miter of fact the Ceylonese never com* 
pinned a^inetnor «iU ever feel dieesdeffed 
with tbur own government. Their a^rat- 
kne at ^ preeent moment are rather direct¬ 
ed towarde creaUng i^ter facilltiee for 
ins^ier edocetion m which the leUnd is 
Stately lacking. There la nothing com¬ 
parable in Oeylon to (he procrees that India 
£■ made duiug the last 2D years in com- 
iMice,' in sgneulture nnd m educshop. 
While India pceesaaes 5 aiiiverfitiee st pre¬ 
sent, ehers intent upr a having stall more, 
ffiie has wtsbhebed facultiee oicommeree and 
agrienlture io Bombay sod pohspe in other 
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nnivereitiefl in oonforraily with the most 
modem requireraeote of tbe sge and the 
growing demand io Indie luelf. 

On the other band, while in respect to 
literaiy edocation, C^lon cannot boost tf a 
iiigh sUndard whether in the English or the 
vernecuicu’ langiisgee, there is olmoet a to^ 
nbeaoce there of industrial und comcnervol 
edacetlon. There are no doubt ,wl^t are 
calW coinmericsJ olaseee in certain Inshtn- 
tlons, but the tminiiig ^ven fits young men 
only for mere clerkships lo iDercaatile offfces. 
Many Burmese parents send and do think of 
send'ing their sons to be educatsd in Ceylon, 
butfewofthem know thot in avoiding the 
leeeer evil, they incnr the greater one. 

India has attained in tbe course of a few 
years all her deeiros, while C^lon which ie 
inbabited by people pceeeMln^ the esme 
traditions and tliesame mvilisaCion but dis¬ 
tinguished by a narked ey^nt of contentment, 
which has never given and wbicii will never 
give any trouble to the Oovernment is 
aliowed tulao behind India in the eduoAtioonl 
ladder. It mil not do to point one to the 

C ler eprend of primsiy education in tlie 
id for It can never compeuaato for the 
lack of fodliuee for higher eduenhon which 
only a lood university can afford. 

Yours etc., 

M. S. R. Smoas. 

—rfte Barman, 24th Feb. 


Royal Asiatic Soclety- 
A meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch) was h*ld at 
the Muieum Ubrary at $ p.m. on Tuesday, 
with Mr. S. C. Obeyei^re in the choir. 
There were also present:—Dr. Joseph Peer- 
son, Dr. A. Kell, Messrs E. B. Denham, 
J. Harward, Paul E Peiris, E. W. Perers, 
Simon de Silva, R. C. Xailaaa Pillai, A. 
Mendia, Mudaliyar Gunasekera and G. A. 
Joseph, (Hon. Secretary). The minutes of 
tbe last meeting were read *ind confirmed and 
eome new members were elected The draft 
aor.ual report was conddered and adopted, 
and oflic^besrers for 1912 were nominated. 
Certain papers were laid oo the table and 
considered. The follow mg were the new mem¬ 
bers elected Tbe Aoagarika Dharmapala, 
Messrs E. M. J. Abeysmghe, Widurupola 
Piyatissa.Thero, M. S. Fernando, £. A. L. 
Wijewardene, S. R- Wjenjane apd W.H.C. 
de Silva. Tbe meeting terminated at 7 p.m, 
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Viurii't ifuth At tit AiihaI (tivtutiti 
tf the BifestU liiitrsitf. 

Mr. Vicr-Cbakcbixor, Ladi0 ano 
Oentlsurn — Of aU the potltioos wbkb ii 
falls to a Viceroy to fill, cbm is Done tbac I 
value more highly chan the ChAAcellorslup 
of the Calcutta Vnlversity, aod that be c ause 
as Chancellor I come into direct rebtion 
with the rising generation oo whose sound 
education the future of India so greatly 
depends. 1 am gUd by my presence here 
this afternoon to show the interest wbkh f 
take in your progresa, and io have this 
opportunity of addressing a few worda lo tbe 
graduates and students assembled in this 
hsii. It is sH the more a sstisfactioci to me 
to be present here to*day in view of iba 
possibility that circumiunces may prevent 
me from being present next year at a similar 
Convocation. I am anxious moreover to 
declare to you all that, although separated 
by space and distance, 1 s^li, so lo^ as I 
remain in this country, oroudly value the 
post that I hold of Chancellor of this Uoiver* 
sity. and that it will be to me a source of 
pnde that I am able to maintain a close coo* 
nection with the intellectual side of Calcutta. 
1 need hardly uy that It will be my constant 
aim and endeavour to watch over and to 
assist the intellectual development of this 
great University and the otoral and materbi 
welfare of Its students. Whatever nay be 
the political changes of the present or of 
the future, I have absolute confidence In the 
power of this University to bold its owd atMl 
to lead the way in the developmeot of 
higher education to a much higher plane 
than exists at present either in this or any 
other University in India. 

1 should like also to take this opportunity 
of conveying to tbe Vic^CbancsIlor of (his 
University the warn coogratulahons of os 
all on the high honour that has been bestow¬ 
ed upon him recently by our King^Eioperor, 
together w*ih an expression of our eame<i 
hope that be may long be spered to en)oy 
his weil-eam^ and welUmehicd nonour. 

Tbs YsAas’ Lossas. 

Since we net at last Convocatioe, we have 
lost some good friends aod supporters. I 
may mention, in particular, the retirement of 
Mr Hugh. Melville Perdval and Mr Lamb 
and tbe lamented death of Mr John Arthur 
CuniunghatD. It will not be easy to 611 tbe 


place vacated by Mr Percival. For otore 
than ji years he was s Professor in the 
PreskkQcy College, giving of his best in 
knowledge and care to successive generations 
of students, while as a syndic and member 
of various Boards of Studies, he rendered 
service of exceptional vslue, and brought 
to bear a judgment which was never swayed 
by any other than acsdenic co;^aiderations. 
Mr Lamb, Principsl of the Scottish Churches 
Cohgc, worked assiduously for the Univer¬ 
sity as s member of the Syndicate and of 
various Beards of Studies. He was keenly 
interested in tbe morsi and intellectual wel¬ 
fare of bis studeuis, who valued bis sym¬ 
pathy in their difflcuUlas. Tbe early,death 
of Mr Cunningham has deprived us of a 
brilliant and enthusiastic worker, whose 
ideals are sympathy for Indian students 
early won him respect and affection in many 
quarters. Aod there are others too whose 
loss tbe University has to mourn, or who 
have left India never to return Their 
places know them no more, but their influ¬ 
ence ind example live after them, and 
Inspire those who follow In their footsteps 
to carry on the great work which they In 
their time, and according to their opportu* 
Bity, heip^ forward. 

TSACBIXC AMD RbSIDRKTIAL UNtVRRAmO. 

Were I asked. Gentlemen, in what dire^ 
tion the currents of opinion and activity fn 
our Univervties are setting at the preseat 
time, 1 abould reply unhesitatingly that they 
are converging on the fuller realiaation of 
the idea of teaching and reiidenilal Unlver-’ 
sities. In saying this I would not wish to 
imply in any way failure on the part of tbit 
Univeraity in its t $k of coping wiib the* 
provision of adequate facilities for the entire 
body of students under Its |urisdictioo, but, 
with Sir A^utosh Mookerjee, Z would say 
that both of tl e teaching in the colleges aod 
tbe residential arrangecnents are capable of 
every great development and Improvemeat* 
espe^lly upon tbe lines which he bis toiff* 
Gated in tbe very Inieresliog and instructive 
speech to which we have just listened. We 
are not blind to Che good work which the 
existing Universities have done in (heir day; 
we are justly proud of their achievements. 
But we cannot be insensible to the change 
tbst has come through the atmosphere^ 
Distance bas been reduced by Improved com- 
muokatioBs; centres of populatioa have^ 
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up pulsing and throbbing vith new 
aspiration; ftoroe appearances to the eon- 
trary notwithstanding, the old dividing 
barriers are breaking down. We feel the 
need for greater union and closer coopera¬ 
tion. We want fo develop an identity and 
a character of our own. The modem Unber* 
sitiei of Europe have well been described ae 
the nurseries and workshops of intellectual 
life. We want all that this description 
implies in India at (he present time. 

The Universities Act of 1904 has prepared 
the way. That measure was keenly debat¬ 
ed at liie lime, but few thoughtful people 
inaensibleare (0 its benedeent character now. 
{t Imposed as an cbllgatlon the eystemstlc 
inspection of college, and it facilitated the 
Creation ofUniveriity professors and lecturers 
for the cultivation of higher studies. In¬ 
directly also, it foreshadowed theb^innings 
of a residential system. It is difflcult to 
exaggerate the importance of inspection. 
By maintaining continuity of aisndtrd on 
the one hand and disclosing the needs of the 
college! on the <»ther, It draws together the 
Universities and the colleges and Invigorates 
them both. The future historian of India 
will assuredly ascribe to the Universitiea Act 
a strong dynamic and vitalising influence on 
Qur ayetem of higher education. 

Under the able and effective guidance of 
our Vice-Chancellor, Sir Aehutosh Mocker- 
jee, whose reappointment hat. I know, given 
wideapread satisfaction and on whose expert 
asiUtance we shall rely in the forthcoming 
revision of the Regulations^ under his 
guidance the Calcutta University has made 
conetderabic progreea in the directions indi¬ 
cated by the Act. For Inspection we have 
4 whole-time salaried officer, and we have 
been able tn associate with him professors 
of different colleges, to whom we owe a 
great debt of gratitude for the invaluable 
terrices which they have rendered without 
reisuneraiioo and often it much personal 
ineonvenietice. There has been marked im- 
provcnent, especially io the teaching of 
adence, thanks largely to the liberal grants 
made by the Government of India to the 
University and to colleges. The colleges are. 
howrver, still diffident in accomm^ation, 
equipment, apparatus and libraries. All 
these are deserving and important objects on 
which etpeoditure mrut increase In the near 
future if we art to maintain a rising standard 
of education. The proper bousing of the 


students ha's also received consideration. 
This is a matter in which I am personally 
much interested. I have lately made public 
reference to the subject and I need not repeat 
here my observations. Last year the Gov¬ 
ernment of India made liberal grants for this 
object, and this year also further liberal 
provision has been made. The cost of land 
is a serious difficulty in Calcutta, but some 
progress has already been achieved. Again 
the University has commenced to teach, 
although at present on a modest scale. 

(To be continued.) 


Is France Pagan ? 

In the Sunday at Home Mr. W. Grinton 
Beny raises this question. He answers. 
''Yes. The governing authorities and the 
Government cf France are positively and de¬ 
liberately and aclively hostile to the Chris¬ 
tian religion.*' Be notee three etagee in the 
development of the anti-Chriatian tendency 
in the achooli. In the first >tage the name of 
God ia uctfcund In the school books,no secta¬ 
rian instruction is permitted to have a place, 
but duty towards God might be taught as 
comprised in natural and philosophical reli¬ 
gion. The iMond stage recasts multitudes 
of passages in order to get the offensive 
word, the name of God out of the wayi-^ 

"Last stage of all and the present one ; 
the faith of Christian it denounced and de¬ 
rided. (he standard of unbelief Is unfurled, 
God and Jesus Christ and religion are 
banished from the schools of Prance, and 
the vacant thrones are fllled by abstractions 
called Reason, Science, Self-Interest." 

A chapter on the final object of scieoee— 
namely, to know and love perfection or God 
—is replaced by cme entitled ' 'The Age of 
Electricity." The love of God becomes the 
love of humanity. God and religion and the 
sod are expelled from the school. It is a 
conspiracy of silence, The Crusades are 
described without the name of God or Peter 
the Hermit. The religious side of the cha¬ 
racter of Joao of Arc is ignordfl. All refer¬ 
ence to tl^ great figures of religious history 
and the great eccleaiastical buildings are 
deleted. The school books are inimical to 
the Christian faith. Mr. Berry gives certain 
quotations from tbe sebod books : 

"No belief concerBlng God. tbe or^n of 
tbe woi 4 d, the origin and destiny of van can 
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'b« accepted by thinking people ; all that we 
•can do in these matters is to make aupposi* 
tions. 

The Gospels contain moral conceptions 
which shock the modern eooacience. 

Rellpon is founded upon fear and upon 
nnverifiable hypotheses.” 

Sir. Ashutodli Mukeijee. 

The meeting that was held on the syth 
of March in the Sanskrit College Hell at the 
instance of the Pundits of Bengal to fell* 
citate the Hon'ble Sir Ashutoeh Mukerjee on 
the fresh mark of Royal appreciation con* 
ferred upon him by the honour of a Kinght* 
hood was a sight to see. Pundits belonging 
to both the new and the old order, many of 
them hailing from distant parts of the Mu* 
fasail, vied with one another in doing honor 
to Sir Ashuiosh Mukerjee who has done 
more than anybody else for the improvement 
•of Sanskrit education In Bengal. In one 
acme the meeting was a highly significant 
one for it was attended by the leading re¬ 
presentatives of both the territoriala ristocracy 
and the best fruits of Eastern and Western 
culture in Bengal. The honoured guest 
accepted the handsome cocnpliments that 
were showered upon him on the occaiion 
with a humility and graciousneta all hia own. 
The arrieaof entertainments held within the 
last few weeks in honor of Sir Ashutcsh 
Mukerjee testified too plainly, If such an 
indication were at all needed, to the immense 
popularity which Sir Ashutoah Mukerjee 
•enjoys among all daaeea and communltiee. 
We pray that he may live long to enjoy 
further honours at the hands of his king and 
his countrymen. 

- 00 —— 

The Distribution of Old Coins. 

The new rules under the Indian Treasure 
Trove Act make the following provision for 
the distribution of old coins:—”Coins,where 
more than two specimens are found and 
acquired, shall be distributed by Goverameot, 
to the following fourteen cabinets in the 
order in whicb they are named below The 
distribution shall be intimated to. their Super- 
antcndent, Arcbteqlogical Survey, Eastern 
Circle:^(i) tbe Indian Museum; (a) the 
Madras Museum (3) the Provincial Museum, 


Lucknow; C 4 ) the Lahore Museum; (5) the 
Nagpur Museum ; (6) the Public Library, 
Sbillong; (7) the Archeological Museum, 
Poona; (8) the Peshawar Museum; (9) the 
Quetta Museum; (jo) the Ajmere Museum; 
(XI) the Rangoon Museum; (12) tl;e Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; (13) the Bombay branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society ; (14) the Britlsl) 
Museum. 


BUDDHISM 

by P. y. We€raratna. 


(Conttnatd from our last numbsr.) 
Meditation on 4 postures; walking, 
standing, sitting, sleeping, 
on the functions of the body r 
,, eating, drinking, chewing 

8tc Itc. 

,, on the 3a parts of the body 

„ on the 10 states of a dead 

body. 

,, Amiphnasati 

Observing of short and long inhalations 
and exhalations. 

Analysis of (he four elbmenti: 
Fatbavx— solid parts of the body, heir of 
the head, hair of the body, nalfs, bones, 
sinews, flesh, skin, intestines, teeth, ezer^ 
ments, stomach, kidney, bladder, fnarrow 8rc. 

Ap^— fluid parts of body, spittle, tears, 
blood, phlegm, serum, pus, urine frc. 

T2;o—Heat of the body, beat of the 
stomach etc. 

Vayo— air of the body (6 kinds.) 

Consider the absence of an ego 
Meditation on 4 postures; 
Sleeping mindfully 
SUlipg 
Standing ,. 

Walking 

Observation of the functions of the body : 
Chewing mindfully 
Eating 

Tasting ,, 

Drinking (water) ,, 

Stretching arms .. 

Folding anna ,, 

Siretchi^ legs „ 

FoUiog legs „ 

Eacing the bladder.. 
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Easing the bowels mindfulljr 
Cleaning tbe body 

One must understand when chewing, eat* 
ing. testing &c. that the body is doing so, 
and that it is not the ego that is so r oing ; 
but the body compoeed of the four eiemenla. 

The contemplation of the 32 parts of the 
body or Kiya hatasati Bhavana. Kesa* 
hairs, Loma^hairs of the body, Nakka^ 
nalU. Danta^teetb, Taco^skin, Mansam^ 
flesh, Kaharu«*veins, Atlhl**bones, AtthU 
niinja^narrow In bones, Vakkam—kidney 
Hadayam^heart &c. 

10 Cemetery meditatiuiis. 

Tbe first and second 

To a decaying body, one day dead, or two 
days dead, or three days dead, swollen, 
black end full of festering putridity, he coni' 
pores his own body. 

Third 

To e decaying body being eaten by crows. 

Fourth 

To a decaying body consisting of a skele* 
ton with Us flesh ana Us blood and Its ten¬ 
dinous connections* 

Fifth 

To s decaying body consisting of n skele* 
ton, stripped its flesh, but stained with 
blood and retaining its tendinous con¬ 
nections. 

Slaih 

To a decaying body consisting of a skele¬ 
ton without Its flesh, and Us blood, but 
retaining its tendinous connections. 

Seventh 

To a decaying body wUb ils bones un¬ 
connected and scattered in all directions. 

Eighth 

To a decaving b^y with Us bones as 
white SB conch-shells. 

Ninth 

To a decaying body with its bones 
scattered in piles and washed by the rain of 
years. 

Tenth 

To a decaying body with its bones rotting 
and crumbling into dust. 

Vedan&nupassand 
Consideration of the sensations : 

Tbe sensations : seeing, bearing, smell¬ 
ing, tasting, touching, and thinking. 

Citianupassana : contemplation on 

thoughts, Observing of the arising and the 


passing away of the following thoughts : 

Lustful thoughts, thoughts free from lusU 
angry Ihougbis, thoughts free from anger, 
ignorant thoughts, thoughts free from ig¬ 
norance, concentrated thoughts, unconesn- 
centraied thoughts, low thoughts,' noble 
thoughts, emancipated thoughts, unemanci¬ 
pated thoughts. 

Dhammanupassana 

Contemplation of the mental phenomena. 
Obaerving of the ariaing aod pasiiivg away 
of the five Nivaranas (or mental hindrances).. 

Tbe Nivaranas 

The hindrance of sensual desire. 

I Kamacanda nivaranam ^ 

The hindrance of ill-will or hatred. 

(Viyapada nivaranam) 

The hindrance of dullness of intellect 
and sense. (Thlnamlddha nlvarsnam) 

The hindrance of mental excitomsnt and 
wrong view. (^Uddhacca Kukkncca nivi- 
ra nacn.) 

Tbe hindrance of perplexity Is mental* 
doubt about Buddha, Dhamma, Stngha, of 
future-life, kamma and its results. 

(Vicikicca nivaranam). 

Vin Link Right msdUation (bamma 
Samadlii) is the binding together of the slates 
of mind or the steadfastness of thought. 
Paticcasa muppada. 

Upon Avljja or 

Ignorance depends the Sankharo 
or the affirming action. 

Sankhara or kamma, Vinnanam or con¬ 
sciousness 

Vinnana ,, Nama Rupam or 

name and from 
Kama Rupam „ Salayatanam or 6 

senseS' 

Salaayatanam ,, Phasso or touch 

Phasso „ Vsdana or seosation 

Vedana Tanha or desire 

Tanha ,, Upsdana or grasping 

Upadana ,, Bhavoor or existence 

Bhavo „ Jati or births 

Jati ,, Dukkha or misery 

Igoorance^Avijfa 

'Want of knowledge concerlng sorrow 

’«• ,, cause of miser/ 

•> freedom from 

misery 

>• the path leading 
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to the freedon from misery 
Sankhars 

Kayakammam, Vactkammam and 
Manokamraam 
Good action 

The actions belonging: to the realm of* 
sensual pleasures. 
,, realm of form 
,, ,y formlessness 
higher ideal 
Lokuttaram clttam 
Bad actions 
Evil daedfl rooted in lust 
» »» anger 

M M ignorance 

Kiyakammam^bodily action 
Vacikammam^verbof action 
Manokammam^menul action 
Vi A nam ^consciousness 
Cakk uvi AftAoam^ey e-consc ieusneia 
Sota vinfi&nam-«ear ,, 

Ghana*- ,, >^088 

Jlvha— „ -^tongue 

Kiya— yy twbodily consciousness 

Mano— y, »mind 

Kfima RupaiD-Mname and form. 
Rupakkhanai or the aggregate of form 
Vedand ,, or the feeling 

SaflflA „ or the perception 

SaAkhSrio or the tendencies 
ViAAlnamM or consciousness 

The form group. 

(aitr ^ Earthy element or Patavidhatu 
(Cohesion) Liquid element or Apodhacu 
(Heat * Fiery element or Tejodlutu 
I Motion) Gaseous element or Vdyodhatu 
Earthy element—matter or solids 
Liquid ,, —properties of 11 qnkJf: coh e* 

sioi\ 

Fiery — .. of heat 

Caseous „ — •• of air or vibra¬ 

tion 

Saiayataiiam 
The Six organs of senses 
Bye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind 

organ. 

Phasao—contact with the objects of the 

six senses. 

Vedani—feeling (bodily or mental) 

Tanha or desire 
Desire for forms 
„ sounds , 


„ „ odours 

„ „ tastes 

„ „ tangible things 

„ ideas 

Tanha or desire 

Desire for Formsi Sounds, Odours, 
Tastesi Tangible things, Ideas. 
Bhava-Tanha—desire for permanent 

existence 

Vibhava-Tanha— „ for transitory 

eidstence 

Kama-Tanha— ,, for sensual pleasures 
(^Eighteen) desires for subjective forms etc 

together with 

Eighteen desires for those existing outside 
Pest Present Future 

Upddana or attachment 

The grasping at sensual pleasures 

M u heresy 

,, fanatical conduct 

M ,, aelMllusion 

sensual craving 

(Which ii excited by the pleasures of the 
senset. < 

The grasping to sensual pleasures 

Heresy : Saying **There are no such 
things as, alms, offerings, there Is neither 
fruit nor result of good or evil deeds ; there 
IS no such thing as this world or the next.” 
All this sort of speculation is called '*the 
grasping of heresy.” 

The grasping of fanaticil conduct. 

For example: the theory held by Brahmins 
outside our doctrine that purification is got 
by rules of moral conduct, that purification 
if got by rit 1, that purification is got by rules 
of conduct and bv rices—this kind of cpinfon 
Is called the graepiiig of fanatical conduct. 

SelMllurion. 

The ignorant man regards (1) tbe self as 
bodily form, or ^3) as having b^ily form, 
or regard (3 bodily form as being in tbe 
self, or ^^4^ tbe self as being In bodily form ; 
or regtrds I s' ** feellDg. or td) as 

having feeling, or regards ty, feelii^ as 
being in the self, or (8) the self as helog in 
feeling: or regards (9) the self as percep¬ 
tion. or (10) as having perception, or 
gards (IS) perceptioQ as being id the self, 
or ( 13 ) the self as being inperceptkm :,or 
regards (15) the self as tbe tendeoci^ 
ea having teodendes orregards ( 15 ) tendea* 
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ciea as being in the self, nr(t6)tbe selt as 
b^Dg in tendencies i or regards (17) the 
self as consciousness or < I8^ as having con* 
sdousness, or regards (19) consciousness 
as being in the self, or 1^20) the self as being 
contained in the consciousness, these opin- 
ious are self'lllusions. 

Bhava or existence^the process of acUon. 
Kamma* bhavo^actlon 
Uppatt!*bbavo^ebirth 

Jlci^birth 

Dulckbi^orrow. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE 
STRIKE. 


But If, ” Hid the Archbishops, a 
setilen^ent be happily reached during the 
present week and the strike terminated, the 
observance of a special day In the manner 
suggested would of course, Mcome Inappro* 
piiste. Such was the half*i porting mood 
in which the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, in co*operation with the Rev F B 
Meyer and the Free Churches, proposed 
national prayers for the cesiaiioii of the coal 
ftrike. The date of the appointed prayers 
was March ty. Now, if the coal strike 
Happened to end before that date, it would 
go to show that Heaven administer^ British 
affairs without waiting for the opinion, 
officially expressed, of the Free and Angli- 
csn Churches; and evidently the Arch¬ 
bishops recognised that there would bs 
nothing surprising in such a turn of events. 
However, it Is not my purpose to discuss 
the efficacy of praver; but 1 venture to 
pdnt out the peculiar ineptitude of the 
Churches in face of the peril of the strike of 
a CDillion miners. The combatants in the 
strife were a group of coal-owners on the one 
side, and s hugs multitude of coal*getters, 
etc., on the other; and the rest of the nation 
forrned a ring. Some voices called for Sir 
Ceorge Askwith;somefor the PrimeMinister; 
some murmured that we wanted a stronger 
Home Secretary; some yearned for a sort 
of Kitchener, who would apply the will-1^ 
power of a dictator and terrify all tbe coolies 
back into tbe pits; and soiee hoped to work 
the miracle by writing tempestuous leading 
articles. But nobody looked for tbe appear* 
atice of tbe Heavenly Twns, Castor of 


Canterbury aud Pollux of York—riding on 
white horses between the contending armies, 
and deciding the dreadful issue. As a 
matter of fact, tbe Twins were preparing 
elegant collects for use on March 17, unless 
'*a settlement be happily reached’* by 
other methods. 

In the ancient theocratic times the 
ambassadors of the Lord did things differ* 
enily. They actively intervened in econ^ 
mics, and even, in the name of God, collect* 
ed the rents, rates, and taxes. I am think¬ 
ing of Joseph, Viceroy of Egypt. He 
commandeered all the corn supplies, and 
negotiated, on excellent terms, for the 
surrender of live-stock and land, except 
the land of tbe priests only, which became 
not Pharaoh’s.” He was therefore justl* 
fled in saying: ”Ood hath made met 
father to Pharaoh aod lord of all his house, 
and a ruler throughout all t be land of Egy pt. ” 
lo fact, Joseph was both Church and State, 
representing both God and the civil power. 
But not only have these theocratic glories 
passed away; the Church Is not even asked 
fur advice. The journals report the very 
whispers of Vernon Hartshorn, delegate of 
the rebellious miners; and not a single news- 
paper-man runs off to ask a dean or a pre¬ 
bendary what is his opinion of the minimum 
wage. Perhaps the deans and prebendaries 
have no opinions; perliaps, If they possess¬ 
ed the faculty of forming opinions of any 
value, they would not have consented to 
become piebendaries and deans. But the 
fact Is clear that the English nation does 
not ask for, nor does U expect, any light 
from the Churches. I quite believe that the 
Churches minister, nor altogether io vain, 
to the personal peace and comfort of in* 
dividual souls. On prime civic and econo* 
mic issues, however, they exercise no more 
influence than does the whistle of a transient 
breese. I confess 1 regret that the nation 
has no ethical umpire in such disputes, 
symbolic of its highest wisdom and impartial 
judgment. I am even Utopian enough to 
believe that some day such a court of con* 
ciliation will be created, aod will enjoy the 
confldeoce of the whole people. But many 
industrial, iotellectual, and moral changes 
must be realised first. 

Meanwhile the historian, the politician, 
and the common citizen alike perceive the 
inevitable de^ne of the Church in the civic 
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•counsels. As a rule, the pAstors of either 
the or the Established Churches do not 
even understand the econoraic problem. 
They study Tillotson rather than Marx, 
Wesley rather than } A Hobson, the history 
•of Moses rather than the hiatory of Trade 
Unionism; and, while they can perfectly 
•explain the Creation of the World and the 
Pall of Man, they look aboat helplessly in 
the present turmoil, and say, What on 
earth does Syndicalism mean? " Let not 
these reproaches be misinterpreted. If the 
Churches aere pure and simple educational 
societies, honestly relying on human means 
alone, they might deser>e criticism, but not 
drastic rebuke. The Churches, however, 
claim divine origin, divine commisilon, 
divine purposes. With all these facilities 
4 t command they could not re«open one pit 
when the strike had spread a funeral stiliseis 
^er the British coahftelda. 

A few weeks ago Mr Asquith ushered us 
all into the Palace of Truth, a building 
which may seem chilly at the lirst entry, 
but is thoroughly sanitary and sound. Zn 
this home of candour we are shedding an 
illusion that many events as well as the coal 
strike have combined to weaken. The 
Chuttbes can do nothing for us in our ' 
political and economical difficulties. We 
must drop the theological pilot, whose 
capacities for the coming tasks are hope¬ 
lessly inadequate. Neither for England nor 
for liumanity have I any fear. Wo ihall 
reach many a Fortune isle, and weather 
many a gale, and discover many a new and 
wondrous coast; but not by the aid of 
charts prepared at Sinai or Nazareth*— 
Literary Guide, 

F. J. Gould. 


SpUndid Gifts to London 
University. 

“A Friend of London University/'who 
desires to remain unknown, has intimated to 
Sir Francis Tiippel that he is willing to give 
;^70,000 towards the purchase of the vite on 
the Duke of Bedford’s estate north of the 
British Museum. A communication to this 
«ffect baa been addressed to Viscount Hal¬ 
dane, Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London, and to Sir 
William CoUina, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. , • 


Lord Haldane on Wednesday received a 
letter promising ;^50,000 towards the pur¬ 
chase of the site on the Duke of Bedford’s 
estate north of the British Museum. 

This bnngs the total amount subscribed in 
ten days for a new site and Senate House 
for the University tO;$355,ooo. 

100,000 rOS tot B&ITJSH tfUS£;UU 
8XIB. 

A friend of London Univerrity, who 
desires to remain anonymous for the present, 
bes offered to Lord Haldane, the Chairman 
of the Koyal Commission on University 
Education in London, a contribution of 
£100.000 towards the acquisition of the 
vacant eite on the Duke of Bedford's estate 
north of the British Museum. 

Lord Haldane is the Government repre¬ 
sentative on the body of trustees appointed 
for tbe purpose of the scheme, and the 
other trustees are Lord Milner, who repr^ 
sent! the Royal Commission, Lord Rosebery 
(the Chancellor and repraaantative of 
London University,) and Sir Francis 
Trippel. 

The donor, who has already done a great 
deal for University education, states that he 
considers the site the most central and 
suitable one for the contemplated erection of 
new headquarters, and holds (hat the Univer¬ 
sity of London ought to be the chief 
educational institution of the Empire. 


ALONG THE WAYSIDE. 


At a recent meeting of the Natinal Free 
Church Council a deliberate attack was 
made by three distinguished Nonoonfomust 
ministers in the selfish interests of Cbrnti- 
anity upon the three great non-Cbristian 
religions. The Rev J G Greenhou^ 
denounced Buddhism as " (be blackness of 
heathenism made more dismal bv demons 
that haunted the darkness. Buddhism was 
a religion of pessimism.*' 


What are these ‘'demons" that haunt 
tbe darkness in Buddhist lands ? Buddhism 
has often been described as an atbmatk 
religion. Mr Greenhougb says that ^js 
<< comfortless," and his suteoiest isao 
doubt based on the foct that Buddhism d^ 
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not affirm the existence of God aad is not 
botd enough to declare that God is love. 
But if the rehgioo of Buddha does not offer 
men the sbeltehng arm of an A) mighty God, 
it saves men from the nightmare blackness 
of the Chiiatiin doctrines of the devil and 
bis angels, and Of the bottomless pic in 
which they are doomed to dwell throughout 
eternity wUb the myriads of human souls 
‘whom the God who is love has permitted to 
become their victims and their dupes. 


The Rev J G GreenJiough says there U 
an undeniable sadness on the people '* in 
BucJdbIst countries. We quote from a 
report in tbe Manchester Guardian. He 
continued!— 

The very mirth and laughter of childhood 
were hushed, and the hardest lesson to 
teach Buddhist children in mission schools 
was to sing. 

Mr Greenbough made special reference to 
Ceylon, and yet all European travellers, who 
are not the emissaries of missionary socie¬ 
ties. bear testimony to the lightheartedness 
and gaiety of tbe people ^ Ceylon and 
Burmab. lo the face of all these facts what 
sense is there in Mr Greenhough’s statement 
that the Buddhist peoples, ''sad and heavy- 
laden, unconsciously cry for glad tidings of 
great joy " i And how dare the Christian 
Codlin pretend that the followers of tbe 
gentle Buddha might find ''glad tidings of 
great ]Oy ” in that grotesque evangel ofi 
heaven and hell which bear the name of the 
crucified Nasarene ? 


MilitAiit Suffragists in the 
Rational Assembly. 

The latest example of the way in which 
Western methods ace invading China is fur¬ 
nished in the accounts given in authoritative 
reports of a scene witnessed on the 2$tb in 
the Assembly of Nanking, when a party of 
womcR, dissatisfied with a lukevrarm ez- 
presmoD of approval of the principle of votes 
for women recently passed by that body, in¬ 
vaded the Assemtdy House, broke the win¬ 
dows, mauled tbe guards, and finally lerror- 
rzsdthe members of the Assembly themselves 
although (he latter bad raeaowl^e sent for 
soldiers for their protection, into reopening 
the discusaion on tbe female suffrage ques¬ 
tion. 


"UUTAKTS' HESS AGE TO CHtNESC -WOMeir. 

The following telegram has 1 >cen sent to 
China:— 

"From the Women’s Social aud Political 
Union, London, toMrs.Cbang, Shanghai:—- 
British militant suffragists congratulate 
Chinese women on brave fight; wish them 
success in preventing establishmeot political 
liberty for men only ; let Chinese initiate 
new regime by giving political equality to 
women, thus setting example whole civilized 
world.” 


Mr. Thompson Sefon on the 
Training of Girl Guides. 

Mr. Thompson Seion, speaking at a meet¬ 
ing held on Monday at S. Great Curoberland- 
pUce (the house of Mrs. Arthur Hayes- 
Sadler), in support of the Girl Guides 
movement, Miss Baden-Powell presiding, 
said that the boys, be understood, were 
little wild animals. The girls were care 
birds. He was afraid of them. They 
could not train the girls and boys on tbe 
same lines. It was a mistake to pit girls 
against boys In games of strength, speed, 
and endurance, lo the girl's activities they 
must pay most attention to form, grace, and' 
beauty. He advocated daneiog as one of the 
most essential forms of training. Ini 
America they attached great importance to 
dancing. The moral power of dancing was- 
very great indeed when properly applied, 
and he believed that the beautiful effect of 
dancing on mind and body was far under¬ 
estimated by educational authorities. 

- 00 - 

Drinking Among Women. 

In order to check tbe facilities tor drinking' 
among women in some districts in Everton 
tbe Liverpool Licensing Committee have 
agreed to renew certain licences on condltion> 
that no intoxicating liquor be sold to women' 
or persons under id years of age for con¬ 
sumption either on or off the premises 
except between the hours of 12 and 2 o’clock,, 
and between 5 o’clock in the afternoon and' 
closing time on week-days and during the 
usual opening hours on Sundays. Out of 
50 liccDces objected to by the Licensing 
Committee 27 were referred to the compen¬ 
sation authority.^ 


FROM CATHOLIC PBIE8I TO Bi::7>I)EIST UOHK. 


IIS 


From Catbolic Priest to 
Baddhiat Monk. 


DEATH OF DHAMMALOKA. 

The Story ol a Slraaga Cliaracter« 

(Prom a Correspondent.) 

Th« folioving recently reached us 
from Australia 

"Dcsr Sir,—Would you kindly publish m 
your paper an account of the death of a 
European Buddhist Monk ibet had resided 
in this hotel for the last few months or so. 
I am informed by people here that he 
belongs to the same religion as the people of 
Ceylon and chat they are called Buddhists 
or some other cunous name. We are not 
able to find any chie to his friends if be has 
any, and perhaps by a small paragraph In 
your paper they may be able to know of his 
death ;n the Melbourne General Hospital, 
from t^ri'beri. Ke g;ave his name here as 
U. Dbamnaloka, or something simitar. 
Perhaps I have not spelled it right, but that 
is how it was registered on the hotel register. 
The ag:ents of the Orient Steam Ship Co. 
are willing to carry his boxes back to Ceylon, 
provided we can get In communicatioa with 
any of his friends or relations. 

"He seemed to be a strange character, as 
he wore a peculiar garb made of yellow 
cotton, and he would not wear «iny shoes, 
which I think was the cause of his death. 
Trusting that lam not intruding upon your 
time and space.—I remain, youre faithfully, 
John Larkins, Proprietor, Melboutue, 
Australia. 

"Neale's Temperance Hotel, Lonsdale 
and Queen Streets, Melbourne, March J 4 th. * ’ 
HIS CAREEEL 

The late Upasaka Dhammaloka — bis real 
name was Colvin—was a typical Irishman, 
with a fund of humour, an excellent con> 
versationallst, and a go<^ friend. Orginally 
he is known to have been a Catholic priest, 
but he subsequently joined the Buddhist 
priesthood, and, at tbe time, his conversion 
excited a great deal of comment to the 
English press. He possessed a striking 
personality, created an indelible impression 
wherever he we it, and bis name is a familiar 
one throughout the East. The writer had 
tbe pleasure of first meeting Dhammaloka 
in Singapore about 10 years ago when he 


established a BuddbUt boys' school in that 
Colony, and it cannot be gainsaid that, 
whatever might have been his other faults, 
he did a ^eat deal to promote the education 
of Buddhist youths. While in Singapore, 
he styled himself Lord Abbot, and tbe writer 
was present at a remarkably Impressive 
ceremony wheo another European, named 
Russel], was consecrated by him and receiv. 
ed into tbe priesthood. The new monk was 
given hb robes, hb head was shaved, aod 
High Priests of tbe various Buddhist sects 
were present, including Japanese, Chinese, 
Burmese and Siamese. After s stay of 
some years in Singapore, he went on to 
Burma where he had spent a long time pre¬ 
viously, and founded the Buddhist Tract 
Society of which be was general president, 
at tbe Tavoy monstery. In Burma, he was 
a fa mil car figure, but his zeal frequently 
brought him into bad odour with the Govern¬ 
ment. His denunciations of Christianity 
were of a virulent type, and about a year 
ago he created such a sensation In Rangoon 
that tbe Government of Burma had to Inter¬ 
vene aod le^l proceedings were subse¬ 
quently iostiluted against him, as it was 
feared that the dissension he waa creating 
among the various religious denominations 
would have serious consequences. Dhamma- 
loka mrc the charge unflinchingly, and all 
Buddhists throughout the East followed the 
proceedings very closely. In the end he 
was dischaiged with a warolng, It was not 
the first official warning, though, that he 
had received. In a letter from faim date^ 
February last year to the present writer, 
Dhammaloka referred to tbe lawsuit Id the 
following terms My case has caused a 
great stir In Burma, but my reputation has 
not suffered In the least by the prosecution. 
It lri fact has given me a big boom in tbe 
eyes of the Burmese people, and Buddhists 
io general." 

A TERROR TO EVIL-DOERS. 

Dhammaloka was, indeed, a terror to 
evil-doers, and many bare been tbe sen¬ 
sational exposures that he baa been instru¬ 
mental in effecting. He always kept ia 
touch with the highest officials, aod, through 
informatioo acquired aod supplied by hii&» 
the malpractices of naDy unaempuious msfi 
have been laid bare aitd condigo puaishmetit 
meted out to tbe oSeoders Ke took a lase a 
pride in his work, aod often would be widk 
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the dtreet» !d the dead of night or in the 
eaiiy morning In order to obuln some parti- 
cuUr information vbicir, would enable bim 
to bring some wroog-doer to task. The 
writer would give one Instance of hJa keen¬ 
ness in this direction. During a visit paid 
by Dhammaloka« while in Singapore, tbe 
writer casually mentioned that a municipal 
officer residing In the vicinity appeared to 
be living beyond his means. ‘'He must be 
a scoundrel,” burst forth Dbammaloka, 
“and he must belmngon the proceeds of 
blackmail. I shall give him my attention.” 
Nothing more was said, and within a fort¬ 
night tbe writer was astonished to read a 
lengthy report :o tbe local papers of a 
charge of recelviog bribes brought against 
tbe municipal o^er concerned, in the 
Police Court. The latter had, however so 
skilfully manipulated his transactions that 
the charge failed in the Court, but he was 
dealt with departmentally and dismissed. 

About three years ago Dhammaloka paid 
one of bis peric^ical visits to Ceylon when 
he again entered loio a* vigorous campaign 
against Cbrlstlsnicy, and his vehement de< 
nunciatione soon attracted tbe atteotioo of 
the Police. Matters began to assume a 
■serious aapect, end before they arrived at a 
crisis he peacefully took his departure. 

In many centres of India, DbamrnaJoka 
was well known, especially in connection 
with the fiuddbist Theosophical Society 
where be had an able. co-ad)utor in titt 
person of the Anagarlka Dharroapala, the 
Sinhalese Buddhist monk of Ceylon, whose 
feeiurei in many parts of Europe and 
America have attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion. Dhammaloka paid his iast \nsit to 
Caicurta about the middle of last year, and 
created a stir one evening at the Eden 
Gardens when, dad in nis yellow robes, 
hatless and shoeless, be unassumingly and 
quietly wended his way among tbe tnrong 
that had assembled to listen to tbe music. 

THE MAN. 

Dhammaloka must have been quite $5 
years old, if not more. He was of the 
average height, with a thick set body. lo 
manner be was most unobtrusive, but no 
«oe could have (ailed to be struck by the 
plerdogand inagnetic gaze of bis blue eyes. 
He possessed a powerful 'will, a determw 
nation that was amazing, bluot la manoer, 
abrupt 10 speech. Wheo be easK to Use 


public platform, he. sbone aa an eloquent 
orator never at a loss for words to express 
himself. When he came to a private draw- 
iog-roOTD, he wSs full of Interesting anec¬ 
dotes and humour, and had a knack of keep¬ 
ing the company spellbound at times. He had 
a lovable dbpoution, a deep sense of sym¬ 
pathy, and great ideas of the mission he 
was called upon to fulfil. With all, he was 
an egotist “R. I, P .”—The Englishman. 
(Calcutta) iith Apnl 1912. 


Eastern Philosophy. 


LECTdKe 6V Mk. Jasoawaixa ok ths 
PB orecnoN op Induk CemE. 

At tbe Cosmos Sodety, Mr. K. 5 . 
Jassawaila, of 45, Courthope Road, Hamp¬ 
stead, London, delivered a lecture on 
Eastern Philosophy on Wednesday last. 
Mr. Thurston, k.a., took tbe chair. After 
the Chatman had introduced Mr Jassawaila 
to the crowded audience, Mr Jassawaila 
said:— 

Eastern philosophy is a very intricate 
subject. It comprises divers systems of 
thought, and all we can do t^day is to take 
some one particular aspect of rt, and try to 
make It clear to you. 

As you are aware, there are many prac¬ 
tices in tbe East which appear to you often 
strange and perplexing, and which the 
ordinary Westerner inaiscriminately dubs 
superstitions. Many of you here have per¬ 
haps long since found out that these so- 
called superstitions have beneath them a very 
sure foundation of reason and sense. Take, 
for instance, the respect which the Hindus 
have for the cow. You have often, wonder¬ 
ed why this particular animal sWuld be 
picked out and made so much of and regard- 
.ed as sacred. But a very cursory glance at 
the conditions of life in India w^d sooa 
convince you that there is a very good 
reason for this. 

India, you must Imow, is a purely agri¬ 
cultural country; 3 $ per cent of her popula.. 
tion live solely by agriculture. Industries 
are very little known there. It is a country 
as big in extent as the whole continent 
Europei exc^t Russia aud Switzerland. It 
coE^>ri8es varieties of soil oodoUsiate, and 
its resources are. simply inexhaustible. But 
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witb all this, the welfare of !odia depends 
'On the cow and the ox. Why f Because 
the bullocks do all agricultural work; with¬ 
out these animals, farmers cannot do any* 
thing; they are indispeosabie. The ox U 
to the Indian agriculturist what the horse 
is to the BaropeaD farmer, and perhaps 
more so. There are very few horses m 
India. We have au indigenous breed, but 
that does not count a great number. We 
mport horses from Australia and Arabia, 
and imported things are always dear. Then 
again, we have no implementa of husbandry; 
there is no scientific agriculture in India. 
This is due to two reasons. The first is 
tlist the Indian ryot is too poor to afford to 
buy. and too ignorant to be able to use the 
modem implements which you use here. 
Then, there are many parts of India in 
which, owing to the peculiarity of the soil, 
it is very difficult and often impossible to 
use agricultural Implements. 

Thus, the Indian agriculturists have to 
fall back upon the oxen. Theae animals do 
all the worlt. They draw the plough; they 
till the ground; they thresh the com by 
treading on it over and over again; they 
take the corn from the fields to the bams, 
and from the barns to all ports of the country 
and to the ports for being expntted abroad. 
They draw the water from the wells. They 
are employed for cruahlng oll-tieds in oil- 
factories. In ordinary times, and particu* 
larly In times of famine, they carry water 
in leather bags from the rlvere and vales 
40 parched places. You will see these in 
.the picture I have placed in this room 

Now, as to the cow. The Indian popula¬ 
tions arc mostly vagetarltns, and live on 
cereals, pulses, and dairy-producta. .Milk 
is their staple food, the uiefuluees of the 
as the giver of milk caonot be exsgger* 
aied. Without her milk and its products 
the populations would lose their mainstay of 
life. And then you must remember that 
without her the ox caonot come into exis¬ 
tence. 

Again, the dungs of these animals are 
very useful for manure, and the poor people 
make hard dry cakes of these, and burn 
them as fuel. The proverbial poverty of 
.tbe agricultural classes of India stands in 
the way of tbe introduction of tbe costly 
fiuuiure used >q tbe more favoured countries 

Europe. From time immemorl^ <lie only 


roauure used by them has been that famish¬ 
ed by cattle, and whatever measure there¬ 
fore increases the supply of cattle propor¬ 
tionately adds to the quantity of manure 
' available for agricultural purposes, which 
will in its turn increase the productive capa* 
city of the soil. Tbe Indiana are a great 
Ohee-consuming nation (Ghee, as you per- 
haps know, is clarified butter). But miik 
. and ghee are gett ng dearer every day in 
India, owing to the supply not kee^ng pace 
with the demand. 

The ancient Indian eagea evidently 
thought that the cow end the oxen were 
regeided as sacred, " not because they 
are innately sacred, but because tbe religious 
prohibition is, at in other instances (e.g» 
the injunction as to bathing before taking 
meala amongst the Hindus, which conduces 
to cleanUness In a hot climate like that of 
India, where they very often perspire by 
the heat of tbe sun, also the injunction as 
to the worship of the Tulsl trees, and keep* 
ing of them near their doors and windows, 
because this tree has very strong disinfect¬ 
ing and medicinal properties). The sacred- 
nesi of the cow, therefore, is founded on 
certain considerations—the chief aim of 
such injunctions being the welfare and pros¬ 
perity of the people, end the protection end 
preservation of the agriculturei resources of 
India. Had there ^eo no such religious 
prohibition one would be at a loss to eati- 
mete tbe misery which would have resuUed 
to the people of India, for In (hat event the 
whole flesh-eating population. Including the 
Hindus (amongst whom there is a strict 
prohibition against killing cows and bullocks 
only), would have slaughtered the cows and 
bulfocks also, and used them for their food, 
and (bus brought about their own rum. 
There would have been a total des tiuc t i o n 
of bullocks, which are used in tndie fat 
draught, and agriculture, and cows thvt 
fumiah milk for the infante and to a certBio 
extent serve the nalural feeding purpoiee of 
their mothers, and it wtrald have been 
difficult to secure these animals even at very 
high prices. 

Infant mortality is iocreasing every day 
in India, owing to the high price of mUk. 
Tbe poor are quite belpl^s to preveot tbe 
death of their young children from ataiv»- 
lioR when the natural oourishment 
because artifictal feeding ia to them tmim* 
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possibUityi owiog to . the impossibiltcy of 
procuring cow*iiulk it & price which they 
cannot afford to pay. 

For these reasons^ they held that the cow 
was sacred, and that there could be no more 
meritorious act than to tend and protect her. 
And this belief in the sacredoess of tbe cow, 
and tbe consequent respect accorded to her, 
has come down to us through all these 
generations. To-day, however, the work- 
ship continues, but tbe reasons which crea¬ 
ted the w orship are not understood. 

In one of the sacred books of the Hindus 
(the Vishnu Purane), It was predicted that 
adversity would befall India when the 
slaughter of Cows would commence. 

When the Mabomedans and afterwards 
the Moguls invaded and conquered India, 
the slaughter of cows began. Disaster soon 
followed, the Indians began to sink lower 
and lower as a nation. The agriculture was 
ruined, and the ghastly wounds that the 
butchery inflicted on tbe religious suscep¬ 
tibilities of the people led to fierce and inter¬ 
minable feuds between them and their con¬ 
querors. 

The wise Emperor Akbar, who was a keen 
student of religion and whose able statesman¬ 
ship might well serve as a model to modern 
Europe, studied the question, and prohibi¬ 
ted the slaughter of cows. For this act the 
Hindus have always regarded him with the 
despest feelings of love and veneration, 

! am sorry to say that after the death of 
Akbar tbe slaughter once again continued, 
and it continues to this day. 

To-day the course of India Is the ever- 
recurring famines. Famines are due to 
failure of rains and lO the shortage of 
agricultural cattle. Owing to deforestation 
the rains have of late been very scarce. The 
dearth ot cattle is due to the ceaseless 
slaughter of cows. In tbe West it is the 
bullocks who are generally killed. In India no 
Jess than iso,ooo oue hundred and fifty 
thousand, young and healthy cows are 
slaughtered every year for tbe use of the 
British troops alone. This enormous slaugh¬ 
ter, ranging over half a century, has so far 
depleted the stock of cattle, that Che prices 
have gone up by leaps and bounds, To-day 
an ox costs five or six times more than it 
Cost twenty years ago. There Is a great 
difference Mcween tiM slaughter of cows and 
tbaC of oxen, which you must oote. If you 


kill an oz, you destroy one animal. But to* 
kill a young cow is to destroy many animals, 
because tbe cow Is tbe producer. Tbe value* 
of tbe milk and calves a cow produces, If* 
kept alive, greatly exceeds her value when 
slaughtered. 

At present there is not a sufficient number 
of cattle In India, and thousands of miles 
of arable land are not cultivated because of 
the shortage of bullocks. 

Since the object of the Cosmos Society 
Is to promote cosmic harmony and unity, 

I will point out how, if the cow-sUughter 
question was properly settled, the relations 
between India and England would be smoo¬ 
ther than they are, and as (hey ought to be. 
First, the very fact of tbe regard for our 
religious feelings which will be ^own In tbe 
prohibition of the slaughter of cows, will 
bring India la closer harmony with England. 

Then there would result an increase ia the 
number of agricultural cattle. This would 
enable the farmer to bring more and more 
land under cultivation, and to Improve the 
condition of those already under it. Better 
aad more agnculture io Iridia would mean 
greater produce and greater export. 

As you know, India exports large quan¬ 
tities of raw produce, like cotton, wheat, 
jute, oil-seeds, etc., to England, and the* 
these are manufactured into finished 
articles. It Is a well-known fact that the 
factories in Lancashire do not obtain cheap 
and sufficient raw produce from India, and 
will not therefore work at their best. 
You now see the connection. If India 
could improve and develop her agriculture 
she would be in a pcsitlon to send you 
a greater quantity of raw produce, and to 
give employment to a greater aucnber of 
people here. Tbe problem of unemploy¬ 
ment would soon be solved. 

I have now placed all tbe facts before 
you. It is the old old story of killing th« 
goose that laid the golden eggs. Save the 
cow. and you save everything.^/ndfan 
Mirror 6 April J912. 


A Gift for Education. 

Tbe Maharaja of Durbhanga has luveo 
two lakhs as the first insulmenc of his dooa- 
Uon to the Hindu University Fund. 


ANCIENT INDU. 
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Ancient India. 

lodick iB the land of religions. It is 
necessary to find out the conditions of 
life and social progress of a people when 
religions are born. If at the birth of a 
religion the people are happy, contented, 
and without wants materially, and not 
contented on matters regarding mental 
progress, but ever yearning for a higher 
state of mental progress, the conclueion 
that we may arrive at is that the people 
were in an advanced state of sociu and 
moral evolution. A noble religion can 
only come into existence at a time when 
the people were not under a foreign sub¬ 
jugation. A slave can never be the 
moral regenerator of the world, and a 
slavish race could not produce world 
emancipators. A religion may exist 
under certain conditions, and the best of 
anything can also be destroyed by cer¬ 
tain unexpected cataclysms. The scien¬ 
tist finds the causes at work, and then 
applies remedies for the removal of the 
things that are injurious to progress. 
Ho also warns the people and tdls them 
to adopt methods which would help 
them when they arc threatened with 
danger*. 

India, the Oriental scholars declare, 
hae no written history, and all that tJiey 
can get about the past is from the ves¬ 
tiges of architectural monuments erect¬ 
ed since the time of Asoka. Bud¬ 
dha is the first historic figure in Indian 
history, and It is said that with the 
decline and extinction of Buddhism, the 
national spirit of the Indian also had 
decayed. Buddha was the unifier of the 
differentiating Indian racee, and the 
promulgator of Love and Concord. This 
is an important factor ever to be remem¬ 
bered when dealing with the India’s past 
history. 

From the rock-cut Edicts of 6h.e great 
Emperor Asoka the sociological and 
i*eUgioue evolution of India may be 
learnt, and we know that India was then 
in the senith of progress and commanded 
the admiration of the Greek visitors. 


Buddhism was then the national reli¬ 
gion receiving the support of the state 
with a minister of religious worship to 
look after the morals of the people. 
The principles of universal religion 
without sectarian dogmas were formu¬ 
lated by the great Emperor according 
to the principles enunciated by the 
Buddha in the Chakkavatti suttam, 
wherein the Blessed One laid down the 
ethics of good Government. In accord¬ 
ance with the ethics of politics and 
vcligioQ the great and good kioff Asoka 
constnioted thefoundationa of unsectarian 
religion. Those wise principles which 
he bad embodied in the rock-out edicts 
are to-day receiving the approbation of 
scholars. Ho laid down the brosd rule 
of justice by Righteousness without 
rsfei*QDce to caste and race. It was a 
law of universal kindness to man and 
aniiuale. 

The second stags of Indian sociologi¬ 
cal evolution reached its full consumma¬ 
tion in the time of Siladitya or Harsha- 
vardhaiia of Kanouj. It waa a period of 
advanced culture, and wd have a record 
of tho period, thanks to the virile pen of 
the illustrious Obinaae pilgrim who 
came to India to worship the holy places 
sacred in the annals of Buddhism. The 
kings were in touch with the people, 
and it was the glory of Indian kings 
that they gave all what they bad accu¬ 
mulated for the welfare of the people, 
and never solicited for contcibntions to 
construct memovinle. They secured the 
good-will of the people by their noble 
deeds. India under Buddhism was 
happy, contented, and joyous. The yel¬ 
low, robed Bhikkhus were the educators 
of the massea. and in every village the 
Buddhist temple was the school, preach¬ 
ing hall, meeting place, religious retreat, 
where people and children assembled 
daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly for 
their own welfare. What Buddhism 
baa done for non-Aryan peoples to civi* 
lize them may be learnt by the histori¬ 
cal works treating on Banna, Biam, 
China, Japan, Mongolia and Ubet. 
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The only Aryan people that kept up the 
tiaditioos of ancient India is to be found 
in the Island of Ceylon, who for the laet 
3200 years had held up the torch of 
Baddbist learning. 

The etody of history is important to 
find out the rise and decline of a race. 
The history of a nation can be gleaned by 
studying contemporary records, and also 
by anal 3 ^ng mythological fables. Some> 
b^y who had lived eeveial thousand 
years ago, having heard of an event 
which had occurred many thousand 
years before him, had it recorded for the 
common folk to read not as an actual 
occurrence, but as something he had 
heard. The mythical fablee when they 
are accepted as history soon tend to 
degenerate a people. And only with the 
advent of scientific philosophers can a 
change be ei:pected. For nearly a 
thousand years Europe was under the 
rule of eccleciastical government. Sci* 
ence had no place, a pagan theology 
dominated the consciousness of the peo* 
pie. Medieval scholasticism was against 
scientific development. Stagnation was 
the result. It was after the death of 
Bruno, who was burnt at the stake, 
under the sanction of the Vatican autho¬ 
rities, we might say, that the day of 
science dawned. Hobbes, Descartes, 
Berkley, Eant. Spinoza, Leibnita, New- 
ton, Galileo, Fichte, Hegel. Schopen- 
hauei*. were the pioneers of the era of 
Baropean development. Darwin, Hua- 
ley, Spencer, Hsckel were the read 
workers who bad helped to bring about 
the marv^buB change in European pro¬ 
gress. Medievalism is not dead, but is 
only temporarily bound by the scientific 
drains of progress. The eccleciastical 
giants of the Church are at work, 
watching for the opportunity to break 
asunder the chaias, and begin again 
thdr work of torture. What Enrope 
was onder the priestly hierarchy, that 
India was nnder the Brahmanical hier¬ 
archy, and the Buddha came as the 
universe r^enerator of Man. He 
found the people divided by caste, 


hating each other, given to sensnal 
indulgence, with no morality, religion 
synonymoos .with ritualism and animal 
sacrifices to please the deities, created 
by a greedy and voluptuous priesthood, 
by whose word so full of potency that 
dead men’s souls could be ^t through 
to heaven I Philosophers in their acade¬ 
mies engaged in hair-splitting metaphy¬ 
sics, each one denouncing the other as 
an ignoramus, and leading the people 
astray by their dialectics. The Buddha 
as the T^thagato, the successor of former 
Buddhas, appeared as the Pi^omulgator 
of the ssjiatana Ohamma, inculcating 
Truth and universal love as the way of 
emandpation. 

Nahiverena verani sammanti ca knd4- 
canam 

averenaca sammanti esa dhamino 
sanantano 

eaccam amatam vici eea dhammo 
BanantV3.o. 

On the foundations of a high morality 
(sila) the Buddha built the Dhamma 
p&sada, the palace of Bighteoueness. 
Asceticism was condemned as something 
ignoble, unprofitable and producing 
sorrow, Sensulism or what is called 
hedonism, thirsting for the enjoyment 
of sense pleasures, was also condemned 
as ignoble, vulgar, earthly, and unprofi¬ 
table. The old systems of metaphysics 
which the Buddha rejected as incom¬ 
plete were only for the aranyakas. 
The aranyaka ascetics practised the four 
dhyanas, which gave them insight into 
the higher regions, and by their divine 
power they looked back and found that 
they could see to the past for a period of 
40,000 kalpas, and to the future 40,000 
kalpss. The rishis could not discover 
the way to absolute Hikbana. They 
were not thorough going in their analy¬ 
sis, end held on to the dogma of the 
permanency of the " aham ” which held 
them on to the sansaia. To the superior 
wisdom of the Blessed One so long aa 
the ak<u>i remained there was no getting 
rid of the ahamkara, which was a per¬ 
manent ohsUcJe for the realizatio nof 
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that state of absolute fveedom, wbera 
the ahaznkara bad no place. Muddle- 
beadedness, anger, and lust were rooted 
•oat, anj the consciouBness freed from 
the sensations and perceptions became 
radiant and in that radiant condition 
entered the threshold of Nibbana. 

Having realized the perfect condition 
of eternal freedom, the Bleaaed One dis¬ 
covered the holy Middle path which all 
•can tread, the only quali 6 cation being 
an unswerving earnestness to make the 
effort. Good health, freedom from ill¬ 
ness, not given to hypocrisy, cunning, 
•deception, and Is free from indolence, 
but energetic, and is willing to ac<jujrd 
wisdom, and has faith in the Tathaga- 
to—these aie the qualifications required 
of the disciple by the Blessed One. The 
pi'eliminary doctrine that the disciple 
was expected to accept wae that of evo¬ 
lution, that all things come into exis¬ 
tence, and then go into decay. Conti¬ 
nuity and change in the cosmic pixfcess 
being the law, the Blessed One identi¬ 
fied the Hibbana with the aaankhata 
dbatu, the unborn, uncreated, uncondi¬ 
tioned, which was the goal preached to 
His disciples who were leading the Brah- 
macharya life. 

Buddha’s Aryan Dhamma is for the 
Bhikkhus and Laymen. \Vomen were 
admitted to the Bhikkhuni Order and 
4aywomen were admitted as Upasikas. 
Between woman and man no distinction 
was made. Both were equal in the 
eye of the Aryan Dhamma. Both were . 
•competent to teach the highest goal of 
the Arhat. The Bhikkhus and the 
Bhikkhunis were to lead the Brahma- 
cbavya life in perfection till the consum¬ 
mation was reached, and the laymen and 
the lay women were given rules of the 
higher life for observance, weekly, fort¬ 
nightly, and monthly and for three 
months in continuity. The fruits of 
hohness were divided into four catego¬ 
ries—Arhat, Anagami, Sakadagamt, and 
Sotapatti, the first for the BhikkhoB and 
the Bhikkhunjs, and the other three 
were for the householder;. The Ana- 


garni life was ^or the householder Brah- 
machari who observed the Brabmacha- 
rya life living in the family, without 
distinction of sex. The Sskadagami and 
the Botapatti were for the kamabhogi 
householder. The entrance to the holy 
path brought with it certain requisites, 
which were absolute, viz. the observance 
of the five precepts, to refrain from kill¬ 
ing,. stealing, sexual indulgence, lying, 
and taking intoxicating liquor and diags. 
The Anogomi and the Bakadagami were 
expected to observe the eight rules, 
inculcating the Brabmacariya life and 
taking only one meal a day, before 
twelve o’clock in the noon, The Noble 
Path of Holiness which \% called the 
Middle Path is for all, who wish to 
enter the path of Bodbi. 

Buddha enunciated the Doctrine of 
Cause and Efiect, which under the name 
of Karma became the corner stone of 
HU religion. As a complement to the 
Karma doctrine the doctrine ofBebirth 
was taught. But rebirth ceases with 
the Arhat, and the consciousness of the 
purified one entera Nibbana. The Bud¬ 
dha taught the four Aryan principles of 
the existence of Cosmic sorrow, its 
Causes, its Cessation aud the Way. 
Birth, old age, disease, and dissolution 
are factors which cannot be denied, nei¬ 
ther god nor man can prevent old age, 
disease and death. And death is pain¬ 
ful and was connected with sorrow. 
Thiokiug man is creating fresh karma 
every moment, and these karma were 
called sankharas, which were classified 
under acts, words, and thoughts. In 
ignorance man suffers. Enlightenment 
causes the cessatlos of misery. Accord¬ 
ing to the Blessed One man should not 
suffer, and in His great Compassion He 
enunciated the law, enabling man to get 
rid of suffering. The manushya dharma 
is for the hon^older, and the nttari- 
manushya dharma for the Brabmachari 
Bhikkhu. The former giving birth in 
the heavens, and the latter in the Bcah- 
Dialokas and in the realization of perfect 
Nibbana. The Blessed One did not 
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recogciae goCrft and jati as essentials of 
Trufii. The Good Law was like the 
gi'eat ocean reoeiving the waters of the 
O^es, Jurona and other men. Their 
individuality ceases when their waters 
mix with the water of the ocean, and in 
& similar manner the Buddha’s Nibbana 
Doctrine ti'anscended the limitations of 
caste and aex, Truth was placed above, 
caste and race. For the nrst time He 
enunciated the principle of all embra* 
cing Love for by hatred haired never 
ceases, hatred ceases by love. There 
con be no love in theory, it is something 
to be Idealized. The Sudra and the 
mleccha are beyond the caste doctrine 
of the Brahmans. Buddha included all 
human beings within the category of 
the Nibbana doctrine. 

The Buddha’s Aryan Dharma avya- 
nized tbdnon>Aryane,and uvilizedtbem 
and made them humane. The Bhik- 
khoB of non-Aryan countries became the 
custodians of the Aryan law. In the 
time of Asoka, the great and humane 
emperor, Buddhism having finished its 
triumphs in the Gengetic vi^ley entered 
the larger world to achieve greater tri¬ 
umphs, and the fruits of the labours of 
the early Bhikkhu missionaries ate to bo 
seen in Oylon, Burma. Siam, Japan, 
Tibet, Mongolia, China, and Cambodia. 
Ai't, literature, aesthetic architecture, 
industries, sgriculture, trade, dairy farm¬ 
ing. etc., nourished in all countries 
where the Good Law was established. 
And for a thousand years India was reap- 
iog the good karma of the Good Law, 
but a change came in India when her 
children neglected to be zealous in the 
observance of the high morality of the 
Tatbegato. Luxury, sensual sojoymeut 
and indolence sapped the virility of the 
people, and at an evil hour the vandals 
from Arabia entered India and played 
havoc with the people and their eanctua-, 
nes. Hence the total decline of Indian 
art in the Moslem period. In Java, 
Glandahar, Bamian, Central Asia, where 
the Dharma prevailed the Modem van- 
dds deetroyed all that was beautiful. 


Buddhism and the tolerant Brahma¬ 
nism of the Buddhist period, both went 
down with a crash under the sledge 
hammer attacks of the Moslem vandals. 
And India fell from her elevated position. 

To create a new India with the 146 
millions of the non •Brahman population 
enlightened, elevated, and redeemed is 
again possible with the help of the Bud¬ 
dha’s Law of Love and human equality 
based on an exalted conduct or obarac- 
ter, not on caste, or colour. The non- 
Brahman castes can be elevated into a 
higher status than what they aie now 
by the influence of the Dhaiuma. What 
was possible in Japan, Tibet, Burma, 
Siam, Mongolia, in elevating non-Aryan 
tribes and bringing them within the 
pale of Aryaniero, is again possible to 
achieve in India. 

. 1 

Indian Craftaineu. 

77:c Dawn and Dawn Soclsty’t Ma$Qzlne, 
for Jsiiuery puts forth an eloquent plea for 
I better encouragement of Indian craftsmen 
than before by the Govemmenc ef India. 

We pointed out that the new architectural 
works that are to be raised at Delhi wilt 
give an opportunity to the Government to 
carry out one of the earnest wishes of the 
Ktng-Emperof,—namely, to "show sym¬ 
pathy with the artisans of India ’'—we are 
quoting His Imperial Majesty’s own words 
—if instead of the European style of 
designing, the Indian style be adopted at 
Delhi in connexion with the new buildings. 
We are exceedingly glad that this point has 
been clearly brought out in two letters which 
have since appeared in the columns of two 
leading London dailies. 

Mr Ha veil has always championed the 
cause of Indian architecture and will rejoice 
to see edifices rise In Delhi after the fashion 
of those by Jehanglr and others, if the 
Government la wise to abandon its encourage 
meat of the ugly Western architecture. 

The influence that may be exerted by the 
Supreme Government on the tastes of the 
wealthier classes of the country, by its 
deciding to build their own buildings at 
Delhi not according to the time-honored 
ttadUiow of th^ Public Worts Department 
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of th« Government but in consonance wUb 
the artistic and architectural and imperial 
traditions of the imperial city Is bound to be 
very great. For as the seat of the Govem> 
meni, say what people may, Delhi is 
bouod CO rise In time to most Imposing pro> 
portions. Being in the political focus of 
tbs country, it will attract to it the leisured 
classes from all over cbe country, aud. more 
than ever Ca;eutta did, the visitors from 
eutside India, 

A great impetus to the loyalty of Che 
masses of India would be imparted," if the 
Government should feel for the poor Indian 
artisan, in whom our Klng-Bmperor has 
always envioced deep interest, at this time 
when a Iarg;e scheme of Public Works will 
be before the Government in the construc¬ 
tion cf the nevr capital. 


8EII8AL PROVmCiaL COKFERENGE. 


Extracts from the Presidential Address 
of Mr- A- Rasal, Bar-ai-law. 

AstOLO-ItaOlAF Jooiuuusis. 

Some of the Anglo-lndlaa journalists who, 
having left behind their kith and kin, have 
eetabhshed themselves here in our country 
for our UsAefic and enlightenmeat, and who 
devote all their ^me to minding our busloecs 
ansteiid of their (>wn, and who know our in' 
tercets better timn uv do ourselves have been 
aiourning over the degindasion of Heogal and 
^ losAol prestige on account of the transfer 
of tbe onpltrtl from Calcutta to Delhi, and 
Teminding us oi our ingratitude in not jmn> 
iog them iu demanding cbe revocaUon of the 
decree of the Emperor. We appreciate their 
eolicitnde for our wel&ra bttt it has taught 
us to kiicvr l>ettor. We have had enough of 
the song of the Sirens. Although it would 
he hypocriticsd on our part to say that we do 
not deplore the removal of the seat of the 
haperial GoremmsaC from our midst and the 
ab^oe of so larg^hearted a Vicerory as His 
EroeUeocy Lord Hardinge yet, having re- 

E rded to the best interests ^ the whole 
lien Empire and spedally to the tbst 
it will materially &cilitQto cbe growth of 
Provincial self-government, we cannot bnt 
welcome this trsmsfer. 

Pounos L>*dia. 

In this coanectaon I cannot help aaytuig a 


few words about my own eountrymeo. We 
are apt to oritioise ttie conduct our xule^ 
bnt we often shut our eyes to our defects and 
demerits. Fo be successful in politics, ae 
in other spheres of life, one must be honest 
and ^ncere. There are many educated men 
among \is who riducule poliucal movemente 
and jeer at the agitators, but at ^e same 
time do not feel cmununction to join the 
agitators when they think they can take a 
hon’d share in the advantegesi which tbeae 
vary politidaoe and agitators, often at great 

K ‘Mn^ sacrifice, eeeure fiom their rulers. 

ere are others who r^itf politics as a 
means to an end, and join political mov^ 
ments with the object of obtaining socoe per^ 
aonal gain and advantage, and desert their 

S ondam co>workereas aoon aa their cherished 
ject is attained. Sneh people can only 
reUud the progress of the movement and 
should, ther^ore, he uncetamoniously cstra* 
deed. There is still another class m men, 
who having means and indnsnee at their 
command, and, thus being in a poeltion to 
do good to their country by taking an active 
part in polices, never think of leaving thew 
surroundings and devoting a ai^l portdaa 
oi their time or mo n ey to the service of th^ 
mutherhind. Qentleajeo, Che reason why 
our movements have not borne early fruit 
is thibt many of our countrymen who were 
competent to guide them, held themaelvse 
nloofi and othora who jmned the movements 
knew only too well on which side their bread 
was buttered. Therefore, whatever snccees 
wo have achieved iu the field of polidca is 
dne entirely to the small &ithful band of 
politichuie, some of whom we have the pleasure 
of seeing here with ua to-day—all (he more 
them. Many oi our coiinuTmen 
ahy of pohtics and regard it as a dan¬ 
gerous game to play, but isay that we can¬ 
not do without our very existencs 

depends upon pities. Take, fiv instance, 
the gueetion w samtation and education. 
If we had the control oi the ^T>an/»M qI ths 
conntry, should we not have v'ted more 
money for education and Mnitatifm than ooi 

E resent Government is disposed to do. And 
ow are we to get this control except throu^ 
the door of pemtics and poUUcal agitataou? 
Ko, gentlemen, we most give up our apathy 
and be trained in the school of politics so 
that we may In the near future be ma better 
position to take an active andincelllgantpast 
u the administrahon of our country. Tneia 
is no fear in politics, if we keep ouredvss 
within the bounds of consfiitatioiud agita^ou. 
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Digest of the Majjhima 
Nilcaya. 


140. DHATU VIBHANQA SUTTAM. 

gsic9» 

BajagahB.—Thd Blesiied Ooe wu at 
one time traveUicig in Mogadha, and 
lia?ing eirrived at the kouae of 
Bbaggava, the potter at Bajagaha, 
asked him whether he would, if agree¬ 
able, allow Him to stay anight in his 
honee. It is not a ^ueation of agreeable- 
neee, Lord, bat already there has arrived 
a monk and he is occupying the room, 
and if he allows, stay Lord as long as 
you wish. At that time a loion of a 
noble family by name FukkusaCi, having 
renounced home and taken the life of an 
ascetic in the noine of the Blessed One, 
was staying having come first, at the 
potter’a house. The Blessed One cane 
Ayasma Fukkneati and. asked him 
whether he would allow Him to occupy 
a place io the room of the potter for a 
Dight? “Large enough in the room, 
friend, you are welcome to occupy a 
place. The Bleeeed One then prepared 
a neat of dry grass and sat thereon, 
CTose-l egged, with body ei^ect, the eyes 
centred on the heart with conecious- 
ness eetablished. And the Bleesed One 
net in silence a long while in the night; 
and also Ayasma Fukkusati eat a long 
while in silence, in the night. And the 
Blessed One thought, “ Pleasant it is to 
see this edon of a noble family seated 
in so a Cftlm a manner," what if 1 were 
to go and question him." Aad the 
Blessed One asked Ayasma Fukkusati, 
on whose came have you taken the life 
of renunciation, who is your teacher, 
what is the teaching chat has pleased 
you?" Friend, there is the ascetic 
Ootemo, of the Sakya family, about 
whom the fame has spread that he is 
the Bleesed One, the Holy One, the fully 
Bnlighteued One, knower of st^ences and 
perfect in conduct, e^ioellent in all Hie 
w^8, complete^ well taught, Controller 


of men, Teacher of gods and men, the 
Blessed Buddha. 

In such a one’s name I have m^e the 
renuociation and am pleased with Bis 
teachings. 0 Bhikkhu, where does the 
Blessed One live at this time? Oh 
friend, there is In the northern province 
a city called Savatthi, there the Blessed 
One at the present time does stay. 
Have you, Bhikkhu, seen the Blessed 
One, and if you eee can yon recognize ? 
Ho friend 1 have not seen him before, 
and therefore can't I'ecognize Him. And 
tlie Blessed One thought, “On my 
accoufiithii Scion has renounced home, I 
shall preach the Dhamma to him.” 
And the Blessed One began to preach 
the Dhamma to Pukkuaati. 

The puiiso is mode up oT six root 
elomente, dhatus, six seats of contact, 
eighteen mind vicaras, four will powem. 
The six dhatus are Earth, Water, Heat, 
Air, Ether, Space, aud Consciousness. 
The six Seate of Contact are Eye, Bar, 
Nosa, Tongue, Body, and Mind. The 
Eighteen ei^conaoiouinessea are formed 
by the eye seeing a form and taking 
delight therein, and then generates fur¬ 
ther refieotion, similarly the eye seeing 
a form is displeased and reflections are 
thereby caused, in the same manner eye 
sees, and a neutralised impreesion is 
formed. So wi th eat, nose, bong ue, body 
and mind. These ar? the aspects of the 
puHsa. The four bases of will power 
are Wisdom, Truthfulness, Renuncia¬ 
tion, and emancipation from the con¬ 
taminations of heart. The sutra gives 
a complete elucidation of the analysis of 
the six Dhatus and accentuated on the 
au^ysis of Consciousness with the cor¬ 
responding analysis of sensations which 
are threefold. 

The Bnddha explained the character¬ 
istics of the perfect Saint, Muni, and 
young Pukkusati then realized that the 
ascetic who had explained the Dhamma 
was the Blessed One. Whereupon he 
uncovered bis robe on the right shoulder 
and begged forgiveness of the Bleesed 
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Baranaei.^—The Bleesed One was stay¬ 
ing at Isipatana in the Deer Park. 
Addressing the Bhlkkhaa the Blessed 
One said: The Tathagata, the fully 
enlightened Buddha has established the 
Infinite Cyclic Law of Bighteousness 
which could not be set aside by either 
Ascetic ov Brahman, or god or hlaja, or 
Brahma, viz the fourfold Aryan Truth, 
which is being announced, preaUied, 
promulgated, eet going, proclaimed, 
shared with others, and made clear,— 
the truth of suffering, the origin of 
suffering, the emancipation therefrom, 
and the path of emancipation. Bhik- 
khui, associate with Sari^utta and Mog- 
gal lane for Sariputta is like unto a 
mother and btoggallana a nurse. 8arl> 
putta is competent to explain in detail 
the fourfold Aryan Truth, and to pio- 
clum it. Having said so much the 
Blessed One entered the Vihua. A lit¬ 
tle while after the Blessed One bad left 
the seat, Sariputta addressing the Bhik- 
khns, said that the Tathagata, the fully 
Enlightened, supremely holy Buddha 
has proclaimed the four noble truths, 
*viz, the Aryan Truth of Painful suffer- 
suffering; the evolution thereof; the 
emancipation theiefrom, and the way of 
Noble emancipation. 

What are the constituents of the 
Truth of Borrow ? Birth, Decay, Death, 
Sorrow, Lamentation, Fun, Despair, 
not to get that for which one yearns, 
these are painful. The evolution of the 
five skhaodhas ends in pain. Here 
follows an elucidation of each of the 
terms under the category of Sorrow. It 
is the ardent wish that one should be 
free from old age, decay, death, etc., and 
yet they come, and the pain that is 
thereby caused comes under the category 
of sorrow. 


What is the truth of the origin of 
suffering? That. iojiJia which canses 
clinging to sensual delights birth after 
birth, viz, craving for sensual pleasures, 
desiring for heavenly existence in an in¬ 
dividualised fonn, desire to cease from 
coming into existence. 

What is the Tmth of Emancipation 
from sorrow? It is the emancipation 
from the three-fold desires of Tanha. the 
abandoning thereof. 

What is the Truth of the Path of 
Noble Emaocipation? 

The Eightfold noble Path; vix., Bjght 
Insight into the cause of K^ience, 
Bight Desires, Bight Speech, Bight 
Actions. Bight liivclihood. Bight Exei- 
tiou, Bight Mindfulness, Bight Concen* 
tralion of Thoughts. 

Hei'e follows an olncidaiion of each 
of the eight steps of the Noble Path. 

The Decline of tne Sinha- 
lose Race. 


The Sinhalese race now oceupying 
the island of Ceylon are the descendants 
of the colonies of people who came 
from time to time ^rom theGangetic 
valley. The first colony who invaded 
the island in the year of the Buddha's 
pvlnibbana came from a place some¬ 
where in the Lada or Barh district of 
Bengal not far from Ealinga. The 
prince Wijaya of Sinbapuia was the eon 
of the king Sinhababu. 

The island was colonised by the 
Aryans, and henceforth it was going to 
play a historic pact in the civilization of 
the world. The prince Wijaya and hie 
seven hundred companions were of t^ 
ksbatriya family, and these received 
their wives from the Pandyan Coxtri 
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Madtirft is South India. The Madura 
of the north was known subsequently as 
XJttaramadura to distinguish it from the 
^<PakkhiDa Madura.*' Tbe question 
arises were the princes of the Pandu 
faioily Dravidian or Aryan? Some 
think that the Pandua were the rem¬ 
nants of the Pandns famous in the 
great Kuru-Pandu war of Kurukshetra, 
loentioned in the Mahabarata: others 
are of opinion that they were a Dravi- 
dian family. If the former theory is 
correct we have to oonolude that the 
Sinhalese race is absolutely Aryan; 
but if the mothers of the Sinbaleae of 
tbe first generation were of Dravidian 
stock then we haTe in the Sinhalese 
race a mixture of the ksbatrlya blood of 
two great civilizations, tbe Aryan and 
the Dravidian, a union of two great and 
historic races occupying the two great 
portions divided by the vindhya moon- 
tains. The Diavidiaos were the sons of 
the soil south of the Vindbyan hills, and 
the Aryans were masters of the soil 
wstered by the danges and Jumna. 
The fnslon of noble blood perhaps 
accounts for the virility of the Sinhalese 
race, and the stupendous monuments 
built long before tbe advent of the civili- 
eation, now known as European, show 
tbe builders to have had enormous pers^ 
vering power in fighting against the 
natural obstacles that retard tbe develop¬ 
ment of races. 

Tbe island of Ceylon belongs to the 
first civilizers who began building cities 
and made provision for tbe future suste- 
naooe of the race who were going to be 
tbe guardians of a great and noble reli¬ 
gion promulgated by an Aryan prioce of 
the most noble of the Sshs^riya families. 

The Ary'on characteristic is to cons¬ 
truct, never to destroy. They could 
tolerate tbe existence of institntions 
which were non-Aryan and allow them 
to remain without going through the 
process of disintegration. The Veddhas 
for instance had for so many centuries 
existed in Ceylon because they were 


allowed to follow their own domestio 
occupations, and no alien custom that 
tended to deteriorate their nature was 
allowed to take root under the Sinhalese 
administrators. A race that bod existed 
for nearly two thousand years after the 
first eolonizatiOD, is to-day practically 
extinct, and the British administrators 
of the island has signed the death war¬ 
rant of these primitive people. This is 
what we read in tbe Journal of Ceylon 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
No. (31, volume XXI, 1908, p. 63. “I 
estimate the number of real veddae to¬ 
day at about 50, so that practically this 
people must be considered extinguished." 
What is the reason of this lapid dying 
out ? Twenty years ago there were, it 
is sud, still tbouiands of them. Great 
mortality of children, the want of znedi- 
dnes and doctors, insufficient food, etc. 
are probably only the secondary causes— 
the means by which nature obtains its 

object.Our modem materialism is 

only too prone to ignore such '* impon- 

derabilia.Ont of the forset they lose* 

all energy, all vitality. All their facul¬ 
ties centre In the life of tbe forest, and 
when they were brought in eontaot with 
the life a^ ideas of Europe their hour 
bad sounded. The Veddas have suc¬ 
cumbed to civilization.*' 

Tbe Binbaleee Bace is fast dying 
thanks to the diabolical iofiuences that 
are at work, since the intitiductioa of 
tbe civilising elements by tbe British. 

They were, tbe Sinhalese, a splendid 
race. For nearly 2,000 years they had 
to keep on a continuous war with tbe 
foreign foes that came to Invade their 
island. First tbe Damiloe of South 
India, about two centuries aftei* the 
introduction of Buddhism, invaded tbe 
northern part of tbe Island and destroy¬ 
ed the beautiful temples and places of 
Buddhist worship, Then came the 
great war between Duttha Gamini and 
Elara, the Damila which ended in tbe 
kiumph of the Sinhalese, after tbe des- 
trucU^ of some hundreds of thousands- 
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oi aoldiers oo hoth aidd6. In that war 
m siDgle combat the Sinhalese king 
killed the Damila king. The Siphalese 
power waa fivmly established by this 
most noble and patriot piioco, whose 
marvellous achievements have been 
imroortalised ic poetry. The martial 
achievements of Dutu Gemunu, inspire 
the patiiotic Sinhalese of to*day to make 
the hned effort to presei*v6 the Aryan 
tioditioos whose custodians they have 
been since the iutrodoetioii of the great 
Aryan Beligion, 2200 years ago. Will 
they succeed? It all depends upon 
themselves, whether they have the vita¬ 
lity to stand against the brutalising 
savagery of a hard hearted materialistic 

! BO pie. whose god ie Bacchus-Mammon. 

'he unhridied Inst which the aliens ex¬ 
hibit is the result of economic socialism 
of a hybrid society> which keeps the 
wealth of the country in the hands of a 
few, who are known as the idle rich. 
The 'acoart set* of materialistic society 
IS the curse of the world to-day. The 
eldest sou becomes the owner of the 
family wealth, while the lest have to go 
into exile to earn their bread. These 
become the social outcasts who pene¬ 
trate into distant lands with the Ins* 
tincts of the blood hound, dc» every kind 
of abomination for the accomplishment 
of their own aeifishly diabolical ends. 
BeligioQ, morality, etiquette, honesty, 
pity, are principles cultivated by the 
noble bom, but these are saoriliced for 

the acquisition of the golden calf.We 

agree with Di*. Forel iu the words he 
uses :—Men of genius, thinkers, inven¬ 
tors, and artists are urged to work by 
their hereditary instinct,!^ true love of 
the ideal and thirst for know ledge. The 
disciples of Mammon, on the watch for 
discoveries and creations of these meu, 
rob them not only of the fniit of their 
work, but often of the honors which 
beloDg to them. Intellectual robbery is 
added to pecuniary robbei'y.” The 
“ Sexual QnBstion,” p: 602. 

The Brahman lawgivers and Bishie 
in their desire to preserve the purity ofj 


their own caste made Jaws which are 
embodied iu the volume called, the 
**Laws of Mauu." Their one desire 
was to preserve their specialised race* 
and to peimauently maintain power in 
their own hierarchy. The most inhu¬ 
man laws were piomulgated for the 
enslavement of other miliions, who did 
not come under the category of the 
Brahman. The Kshatriyas, Yaishyaa, 
and Sudras weie brought under the in- 
duence of the laws, and by the authority 
of these socalled divine institutes, the 
Brahmans thrived, keepiog the millions 
iu i\ state of social degradation. The 
god responsible for nil this degradation 
was the creation of the Brahman Intel¬ 
lect. The Kshati’iyos, Vaishyas and 
8udras were not consulted in the making 
of tlie deity, whoso degenerate limb* 
produced the Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 
diidras. Tho people outside &e four 
castes were called Mlecchas, they were 
not created by Brahman. We recom¬ 
mend the leading of the laws of Mann 
to the upstarts, who in their arrogance, 
hypnotise themselves to believe that 
they are the salt of the earth. For the 
ediheation of the western oryan" we 
quote the following fi^om the laws of 
Manu :— 

Whatever exists in the world Is the 
properly of the Brahman. 

The Brahman is indeed entitled to i& 
all.” 

To Brahman he aftsiyned teachiog and 
studying the Veda, socridoing for 
their own benefit and for others, 
giving, and accepting of alms ; 

The Kdistriya he cominaaded to protect 
the people, to bestow gifts, to ofiar 
sacrifices, to study the Veda, and to 
abstain from attat^ing himself to sen¬ 
sual pleasures: 

The Vaishya to tend cattle, to bestow 
gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the 
Veda, to trade, to lend money and to 
cultivate land. 

One occupation only the lord preeciibed 
to the Sudra, to serve meekly even 
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these other three castes.*’ Mann. I., 

86 . 

A Brahman who knows the (Veda) 
eacred law should shun the lowest of 
the twice bom, ^\z., hewhoteacbos 
for a stipulated fee, he who instructs 
Sudra pupils, he whose teacher is a 
Sodra. he who speake mdely, the son 
of a widow, he who undevt^es a sea- 
voyage. a bard, an oihnau. the keeper 
of a gambling house, a dronkatd, a 
hypocrite, a seller of substances, used 
for favouring food, a maker of bows 
and arrows, the betrayer of a friend, 
an informer, a trainer of elephants, 
oxen or horses, he who subsists by 
astrology, who teaches the use of arms, 
an architect, he who plants trees for 
money, he who delights injuring living 
creatures, he who gains his enbsis- 
tence from Sudras, who sacrlhcee to 
the ganas, he who lives by agticul- 
tare, a shepherd, a keeper of buffaloes, 
the husba^ of a remarried woman, a 
carrier of dead bodies,—all these must 
be carefully avoided. Manu, III, 156, 
167, 

A Brahjuan who explains the sacred law 
to a Sudra will sink together into the 
hell called Asamvrita. Let him not 
give advice to a Sudra, nor let him 
explain the sacred law, nor impose 
upon him a penance. M. IV. 90-81. 

Let him not accept presents from ask¬ 
ing who Is not descended froui the 
Eshatriyae. nor from butchers, and 
publicans. One oil press is as bad as 
ten slaughter houses, one tavern as 
bad aa ten taverns, one king ns bad 
as ten brothels. A king is declared 
to be e^ual in wickedness to a butcher 
who keeps a hundred tboosand slaugh¬ 
ter hoases, to accept presents from 
him is a crime. He who accepts from 
an avaricious king, who acts contrary 
to the Institutes of the sacred law, 
will go in succession to twenty-one 
hells, w 87-90, 

A 8adra who insults a twice bom with 
gross invective shall have hU tongue 


cut out. If he arrogantly teaches 
Brahmans their duty the king shall 
cause hot oil to be poured into his 
mouth and into his ears. M. VllI, 
270. 

A Sudra was created by the self existent 
to be tbe slave of the Brahman. A 
Sudra, though emancipated by his 
master is not released from servitude, 
since that is innate in him, who can 
set him free from it. M. VHI, 413. 

Let the three twice born castes study 
the Veda, but among them the Brah¬ 
mans alone shall teach it, not the 
other two; that is an establiebed rule, 
M. N. 1. 

The Laws of Manu exclude the races 
bom outside the holyland of Arya- 
varta. All those tribes in this world 
which ace excluded from the commu¬ 
nity of those bora from the month, the 
arms, the thighs, and the feet of Brah¬ 
man are called Dasyos, whether fAsy 
speak Ihs lantjua^e of tJu MUcchas or 
tfiai of Ai'i/a7i4. M. X., 45. 

The Indo-Geriuanic races, aceording to 
Manu belong not to the Aryan-fold. 
They may speak the language of the 
Aryans, nevertheless they remain 
Mlecchas 11 

" The Brahman is declared to be the 
creator of the world, the punisher, 
the teacher, a benefactor of all created 
beings, to him let no man say any¬ 
thing unpropitious, nor use any harsh 
words. M. XI. 35. 

*'By his origin alone a Brahman is a 
deity even for the gods, and his teach¬ 
ing is authoritative ^r men.” M. 
XI. 85. 


News & Notes. 


* , « , , Bengal Social Coafer- 

Bangal SesisI eoce met on tbe Sth inet. Mr. 
Cenfeneee. Siueodrs >lath Bcuerjea pre¬ 
sided. He md that the Social 
Oouference and Ihe Sohtkal CoxitR^ce 
are uiierdepen- dent and tiie political fabric 
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must rsfit oa tbs sodal strata. They fTouId 
bring about Qational elfiTatiou only byremor- 
iug social e^ila. He condemaed early marriage 
forced “ffidonboud, and advocated female edu.^ 
•carion and tberai^gof the depreeeedclasste 
The Conference adopted a Bceolntion urging 
the rriang of marriageable age for girb to 
eijteea» re-marriage <u widows and the eleva- 
tion of the depress^ classes* 


The Cwsnly-hTs hundred 
The Nsliontl' and sevsnij'second aonirer- 
Ers Da| e( the sary of the acceesion of the 

J&ptniis. £ret Emperor JimmUf or of the 
foundation of the Empire, 
was celebrated thro^h the length 
and breadth of the Empire and eolo- 
sies, and by Oap^ese in foreign climae, 
•on die 7tU inst. The ceremony of obeerriag 
the day at the Court comroeoced with a rah- 
gioos ceremony, performed before the hn- 
perial eanctuary early in the morning. It 
was conducted by Prince Iwahora, chief 
ritnallst, and attended by the Crown Prince 
H. L H. Prince Kanin, ^er Princes of the 
Blood, and Mhristers of State and the Court 
oificiols. The Emperor and Eatress were 
not present, but were representedTby Prince 
Iwokura end Count Kagawa. a r^ 

ception was held at the Court, where the 
Emperor received greeting from the Crown 
prince, the Princee of the hlood, tbs Roisters 
of State, Formgn Beortfentarivee, high 
Qovammeot officials, and other dignitariee. 
At noon on imperial luncheon was given at the 
Homei HaQ in honor of the day, inviUag 
thereto the Ubistera of State, Forrign 
pi’eseotadvee, high Oovemment officials, 
noblee, and Court dignitaries. The Ehnperor 
partidpated in tho MnqueL At the begin* 
niog of the banonet the Emperor addressed 
his gUtists as follows 

**We ore pleased to meet bare with the 
presentadvee of the Powers and Our Minis¬ 
ters of State, and join with them in this 
banquet on this i^lritoua occasion of the 
*Kjgenset9n.' 'We wish the health of the 
Soverrigns and Chiefs of the friendly Powers 
so woTuiiy represented here, and also wish 
that our relations with them may continue in 
increasing cordiality." Various speeches 
were delivered. 

The banquet folbwad theae brief ad* 
dressee. and was a very pleueont function. 
The Imperial beet roes at Calf past one, when 
the banquet was closed. 


Kumar Kirtyanand Sinlia, 
What Indiins F. A., has alre^y mven 
QIV6 fsr away Ba. 7 or 8 TaVbg for edu- 
CflUCilion* cationul purposes alone in 
the coune of last two years, 
and OS the President of the Behar 
Hindu Sahlia he haa been dmng ossful work. 
He is olways audous to advance the people's 
cause and has thus great upon 


Auoaim, ns the centre of 
Tfas GaUsn an area which grows a^ut 
Induitryltl 750.000 acres of cotton each 
India. ^r, has been selected for the 
location of a cotton sxperi* 
mental farm, which is now engaged 
in studying the types of cotton ciutU 
vated in the surrounding districts. 


An English contemporary 
How RepuU- says : Coalmen’s leaders, 
ilQns ars nids. suffragettes, dancing girls 
prize sweet peas, naval 
officers, batsmen, Pekingese spaniels, 
Cabinet Ministers, and Labour leaders, 
if they could only divulge the 
causes of the reputation they enfoy, 
would be puzzled to justify their rising from 
the ruck. Except on the principle that one 
is taken and the other left, nub^y fathoms 
the law that dispenses fame. It Is not 
character, though character is an element in 
lasting fame. Some of the finest acts in the 
world have been done by scallywags who 
poured into one burning hour the wtue of 
valour that saints spread over a Ufe-timS. 
The first element in forming a repulat'ion is 
to strike onlookers with a sense of effect. 
But the desire to shine is rarer than the 
desire to shine easily. A man buys a baro* 
netcy with money ^Ined in a gamble, and 
walks out of the drawing-room before the 
man who has won a 'V. C. In stirring times 
ready-made reputations are readily unmade. 
NobodJes come to the front in such periods 
as this like the cracks when rounding Tacten> 
bare Corner. But until a man has been dead 
for ten years it is uncertain whether bis re¬ 
putation will endure. The acquisllioo of re¬ 
pute is a riddle. Renown comes without 
effort to A and shuns persistent B. Among 
the mysteries that surround the evolutioo of 
repute none is more remarKable than the 
different estimate placed on the notorious by 
contemporaries and by posterity. Posterity 
knows. 
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Whdn atbaUm under the 
AllitUBi lorsDS ioBuonco of the died^lee 

TblUn. of Sakjafiin^ha wae 

piece to tbeisxQ and * godh*' 
need in the coontry, (India) Sankaraobciryyci 
brolce corer uul bronght nbont the leri^ 
of Hindu tbeii)tic docuinee* 

Tlue ifi A self-uetructor 
(kltdbaniltf* in Hindu and Hinduebini 
pUfillf* It ie OTidentfiton tUo 

publication before ce that the 
author, Mr. P. S. BnnaiUu Ohetti, 
is a talented amateur muudan arid 
deeervee em? encoangecient in the 
work he ie doing. The book contains 
the usual ererdsoe in Swaras, Qeetbae» Varaas 
and a good and copious e^Ieotion oi kritliis 
and other eongs by celebrated musidnna. As 
n vads-mecan for a student playing on the 
hoimonium we ba^ not come across a more 
useful pablicntion. The book is priced Rs. 3 
and was printed at the India Printing 
Worksi Bro^way^ Uadnss. 

Lord Charmichael rO' 
Urd Clirml* coived a very enthneiastic 
tiulll. welcome on hie arriral at 

Calcutta on the lat i&a* 
taut. The reply that he made to 
the address presented by the Calcutta Cat- 
pozation is remarkable tor itsearoeelneea and 
traneperent ^ncerity. He sud he hoped to 
know all the Indian Civil Servants of fiengal 
and to win their confidence. But he made a 
reservation. It may be» probably tiiat is in' 
eritablOf that I, who have ^wn up amid 
very di&rent infiuesces* sball at times act os 
they would not niahme to act, but I can pro* 
ndse them that ii it be sOi it will not be com 
any ill'Will towards them and that I shall be 
at all ^mes ready to consider any concluvons 
to which eaperience leads tbeir. Of the 
work that lay befoie bin Lord Carmichael 
spoke as follows: Tt will be my slm as Oorer- 
noT to do all I can to etreogthen what mokes 
for unity and to lessen the influence of any* 
thing tiiat makes for divergence. I have 
to Bragal detemined to do ^is, dete> 
mined in all queeticns with which t are to 
deal to ay and nndersiaad the facte, to look 
at ouestions not only from the point of view 
ef the rater bni also fronr the pant of view 
of the ruled, above all tbioga os for aa I can 
to act C^y according to my lights.' Tt is 
onr earnest hope that be will succ^ in <foing 
bis duty and in leaving behind him a memory 
which will be honour^ and oLerished by the 
people ^ Ben^.^Trfhuns. 


A Correction. 


The Editor, 

Maha'Bodhi Joutnftl, 

Colombo. 

Sir, 

Permit me to correct a mistake, in my 
article re Weligama Sri Sumaagala 
which appeared in the March Kumber 
of the M^a-Bodhi Journa). I mistook 
that the “Ithihasa WavoaDAwa ” was 
mitten by the High Priest Weligama 
Sri Sumaagala. “ Ithihasa Warna- 
Dawa” was written by Mr, John Fer¬ 
nando of Beruwaia. I regret to have 
committed the mistake bnt beg to be 
excused. Thanking yon for giving me 
space in your Jocmal. 

“ To err is human ” 

“ To forgive, divine." 

, I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

B. D. S. ‘WUAYAKAYAKA^ 
“Shady Nook" 

Ealutara. 20th April, 1912. 


MAHA'BODHI JOURNAL. 

— —o 

Oar subscribers ate most earnestly 
requested to remit the arrears of subs¬ 
criptions due to this Joamal. If 
one of our subacrlbers would make the 
effort to get a new subscriber he will be 
doing a service to thecaosc of Buddhism. 
We shall be greatly obliged if our subs¬ 
cribers will remit a year’s subscription 
in advance on the receipt of this num^iv 

Masager, M- B. journal, 

dJ, ^irH Cross Street, 
Colombo Cbtloh. 
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BENBIL PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 


Extracts frcm ihe Presidential Address 
of Mr- A- Rasul, Bar^aULan^' 
SwAPEsin Uoviusirr. 

Tha partiUoQ itgttatlon which le now 
happily oter, gave a treo^ondoua \o 

the groat awaaaabi noTecoent which Una 
haan in otietaBca. though in a mohbuna 
etata, long before the parUtion. Now that 
tba que^on ot pATtiUon ie out of the v/ayi 
my fear ia that the people of who 

are more or leae an emohcnal racOi may oot 
the same amount of antiuiaiaam over the 
awadaahi movemaot oe they did in the more 
escitJDg days of the pnrtlUoa agilation. If 
my fear is raalized I anndder to think ofUie 
•CAlamity that will bafail tbia unfortunate 
country. Our industrial and economic ra* 
ffaBaretioo, nay e»an the queation of our 
daily bread, is dependant upon the ewadaahi 
movament. Aithough wa are bound to j^ve 
proDinence to political advuncamant, it ia im- 
poaubia to mamhun it without material gro- 
gresa whan it baa to depend upon foreign 
countriae for ita neceasariea. J, therafoio. 
beg of my countrymen under no clrcura- 
stances to give up or even lessen thsir efforts, 
but to i^onble tbeir energise in the cauK 
of the great movement which has wrought 
wonders in tba field of industry and aco- 
aomicd) within the abort period of us years. 

AoBtooi.ruBAL Ebcc&tidh. 

G^tlemen, in no oth« country in the 
world the are so much dependent on 
apiculture as in India, apacially in Bengal, 


yet no other counUy ia so inisarahly 
m agricultural eduention as ours. Altbougli 
industriaa for the manufacture of cur 
naeaeaaries of life, for wbiob we uro depen¬ 
dant on foreign countriea, must he started 
and aocovrsgsd, agriculture which is ratli^ 
the industry of the country should have, in 
my own ion, prior claim on our attention. 
The Aveniga nuituru of wheat in India is on ly 
from 9 to 10 bushels per acre while m 
EnAland and Scotland it is cwai thirty. 
I (to not admit that tlie land in Englimd 
is oxcepUonally fsrlile; it is ratbsr India 
which has the reputaUon of being one of 
the moat feiiila countries in ws 
Kow, what may be the reuson that the sol 
of Grant BriUin yields much mwe than 
that of India? Tliere lUe ngricultuxisto have 
e<»entific edaention, end it is through uieay- 
fio process that thoy make the compnraav^ 
barren soil of tbeir country yield mora^nn 
what tba soil of this country does. There 
has bean, it is gnitifying to note, an in* 
duslriel awakening in India but I reg^ 
that agriculture which is tba pnocipeJ in¬ 
dustry of the country has hitberto haeii 
ffifan a secondary place io our industrial 
programuie. The cultivuting classes mu« 
be acquuntad with acientifio methods ofam- 
culture, and it Is ancordiugly necesam Oat 
tbeee methods should be taught rad Isarat 
at all the primaty schools in India and that 
piectical inetructions should ba m»eo b? 
maaos of gardens aUaohe<l to each school. 
Though tba fiscal policy of the Qovamment 
and tne adnual dnih on onr reioaroas aie 
to some extent responsible Sot the i wuimitg 
fcBune and scarciiy premiling m 
we must not lose ai^t of the bs» »« 
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by scien^fic procees ot egncukar^ the scul 
is made Co yield Cvrice or tliree timee more 
tbfin what it doee at preeeat, the ci'ope 
would be abuadaat, asd famine and star- 
vntion would be a thinff of the Met. And 
.*18 my oo^r^cioniate in^tie Preeidency form 
the Wk ot the agncuUuml popaletic)n it is 
they who will be the meet benefited.^ 
77re Statesman. 


BUDDHA’S NIRVANA. 


THE SITE LOCATED. 

The question whether the town of ICasfa 
in the Gorakhpur District represents the site 
of Kusiua^ra. the place where Buddha 
^'entered Nirvana/’ has for some time been 
a controversial point among arcliteologiste. 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham first pro^ 
posed the identification, but it was rejected 
by Mt.V incent Smith, I.C.S. the welbkoown 
writer on Indian art and history. The 
Areh^l^ical Department has endeavoured 
to settle the question, and on the whole the 
results of recent excavations strengthen 
Cunningham's hypothesis A year ago the 
stupa adjoining the main temple^ lo which a 
colossal image of the dying Buddha is en¬ 
shrined, was opened and a copper-plate was 
discovered. Strange to say, only one iioe 
of tbe inscriptioo it contained was incised, 
the rest being written in ink It was svi- 
deotly the custon:^ to write out the loscrip. 
tion first in ink and to have it then engraved 
by a copper-smith. But in the present case 
the local artisan appears to have possessed 
so little ekiil (the engraving is indeed very 
poor) that after one line had been indsed, 
the monks resolved to place the plate in the 
stapa as it was. This circumstance has ren¬ 
dered its decipherment unusually difficult, 
as the whole plate was discovered with ver¬ 
digris and it seemed (hat any attempt to 
remove it would at the same time destroy 
the writing. Thanks to the united efforts 
of Dr. Hoernle, of Oxford, and Mr. Pargiier, 
the pUte has been cleaned and the inscrip- 
tiofi dedphered. Mr. Pargiter found that 
the ink ww in reality an enaiuel paint which 
acted as a protective against the rust or 
patina whicb came to ov^lay the surface pt 
the plebe and to rorrode the unpainted me¬ 
tallic poctioo of it. By. scraping off the 


layer of rust the underlying painted inscrip¬ 
tion came to Il^t in most places In a 
remarkably good condition It then appeared 
that the Inscriptioo was a suSra or sermon 
of Buddha in Sanskrir, but at the end was 
added the donor’s name with a benediction, 
and (he whole closes with the words : ''Nir¬ 
vana cMye iamra pafta Hi or ‘ 'the copper¬ 
plate in the stapa of the Nirvana.” This is 
of unusual interest says the Pioneer, for It 
may be assumed that "the stapa of the Nir¬ 
vana” was indeed the monument erected on 
the traditional site of Buddha’s death and 
that consequently General Cunningham was 
correct in identffyiug the Buddhist site of 
Kasia with the ancient fCusinagan. the place 
where Buddha died.—AJornmg Leader. 


ViDerey's Speech al Ui Annual Gonvocalion 
of Ihe Cileutia University. 


{Continued from our Iasi issue.') 

Tae Law College. 

In the University Law College which the 
Senate determined to establish in 1908 , and 
which was opened in June Ipcq, we have a 
teaching faculty of law. The college has 
now a whole-time principal and a staff of 22 
professors. The Vice-Chancellor himself 
presides at Moot Courts. The college will 
shortly be located in the new University 
buildings which we owe to the munificence 
of the Maharaja of Darbhanga Here the 
students will have access to a fine law 
library, and the University library will be 
hous^ in the same building. I think that 
we have every reason to congratulate our¬ 
selves on the striking success which ihe 
Univer»ty Law College has achieved hither¬ 
to. Then we have the Mmto Professor of 
Economics, who Is a whole-time University 
professor. We have also maintained le^ 
turers on Comparative Philosophy, Sanskrit, 
Pali, English and Mathematics for the 
benefit of M. A. students In other 
branches, such as History, Philosophy and 
Economics, we have been assisted, .in our 
efforts by disrioguished professors of affiliat¬ 
ed coU^^es, who, in addition to their, regular 
work, have voluntarily undertaken to imparl 
instruction to M. A. students. ' During the 
last four y«rs also the University has from 
time ff> rime appoiilted Readers bn ^kial 
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subjects to foster iavestigation of important 
branches of learning amongst our advanced 
students. One of these readers, Mr. Sen, 
has embodied his lectures cn the history oj 
Bengali language and literature from the 
earliest times to the middle of the 19th 
century, in a volume of considerable merit, 
which he is about to supplement by another 
original contribution to the history of one of 
the most important vernaculars in this 
country. May 1 express the hope that this 
example will be followed elsewhere, and 
that critical schools may be established for 
the vernacular languages of India which 
have not as yet received the attention that 
they deserve. During the last year also, 
the University has published the Readership 
lectures delivered by Professor Schuster 
and Vt. Walker, which have been acclaimed 
in Europe as works of great value and merit. 

Facilxiies hot SomcxENi. 

I cannot, however, regard the present 
facilities for higher studies as at all sufficieol, 
when not a few students who wish to take 
the degree of Master of Arts bave to be 
turned away for want of accommodation. 
That our students are capable of higher 
work I have no doubt. lam informed that 
three Research Studentships on the 
Preruchand foundation have recently been 
awarded for these on Mathematics, ChemiS' 
try and Indian Antiquities, all of which 
were pronounced bv the examiners to evince 
spcciul merit. Thu awards which have 
^eu made of the Coates Memorial Prize 
and the Darbhang;a Memorial Scholarship 
indicate that there are capable men, able 
and willing in the medical faculty to carry 
on research woik In addition to this, the 
large number of essays submitted for the 
Griffith Memorial Prize makes it patent that 
many of our graduates are engaged in 
advanced study and research work. It la 
very Important that we should turn out good 
M. A.’s in sufficient numbers. Otherwise 
it will be difficult to find capable lecturers 
for our colleges, or to provide ad<quatcl> for 
research. 

Impressed by the consideration, which are 
not peculiar to the Calcutta University, and 
•rememberlog the stirring words which Kis 
In\periAl*Majesty addressed to the members 
of our Senate, tbe Govermaera of India 
have decided to make a (mid advance in Cbe 


direction of teaching and residential Univer¬ 
sities. They have allotted a recurring grant 
of 3 lakhs a year, of which the Calcutta 
University will receive Rs 65,000 a year, 
for the oppointment of University Professors 
and Lecturers In special subjects and for the 
encouragement In other ways of higher 
studies and research. 

They have allotted nou-recurrlng grants 
amounting to rd lakhs of rupees, of which the 
Calcutta University will receive 4 lakhs, for 
the provision of University buildings, libra¬ 
ries and equipment. In addition a special 
grant of 20 lakhs of rupees has been receiv. 
ed for hostel accommodation in Calcutta, 
which will be non-colleglace in character. 
Another sum of 10 laklis of rupees has been 
allotted for the development ot accommoda¬ 
tion in Dacca and tbe buildings required for 
rile new University in that place. ] hope 
that the liberality of Government will be 
supplemented by private liberality, and that 
before many years have passed efficient 
teaching Universities will take the place of 
the examining and federal Universities 
which we have ti>-day. 1 also hope, as I 
have already said, that teaching and residen¬ 
tial UiiiverMlies may be multiplied through¬ 
out India, for I believe that they will do 
great things for me improvement of higher 
education. 

I trust that 1 have said enough to con¬ 
vince you how closed at heart tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India have the development of the 
Indian Universities on modern sod sound 
lines. We have also drawn up a scheme 
r.>i the creation of an Oriental Researcb 
Institute at Delhi, which will, it is hoped, 
give new life to the crittcal study of 
Orient.*iiia and train up a class of teasers 
who will carry to the highest point possible 
the study <f Indian amlquities and the 
classical languages of India. At tbe same 
time we are considering measures for tbe 
preservation and encouragement of tbe 
Indigenous learning of the country* 
time, 1 hope that it will be possible to 
develop very considerably tbe oriental 
facuUties in Universities, but the opinion of 
the distinguished orientalists who came tO 
Simla last year was almost unanimous that 
a commeocernent should be made , in cbe 
first instance, with a Central Research 
Institute, and this, indeed, is supported'by 
•experience in other countriei. t , 
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Secondary Schools. 

1 q bis address to Convocation last year 
the Vice-Chaocelior irnprassod upon us ibe 
need for better preparation of cur students 
in (be secondary English schools This is a 
matter «rhich has long engaged the attention 
of tbe Government of India. It is obvious 
that, if our students come up to college 
inadequately trained, an undue burden la 
thrown up on the colleges, and progress Is 
retarded at any rate for the first two years 
of the college course. Definite schemes of 
uuproveinent are already under considera¬ 
tion and a recurring grant of six lakhs a 

S ear has been allott^ from Imperial revenues 
nr tbe improvement of education in aided 
secondary schools. I hope earnestly that 
funds may be hereafter available to push 
forward this most necessary reform. 

When we have our higher studies provided, 
for and our students better prepared in the 
schools, housed in comfort and decency and 
in sanitary surroundings, under coudjtions 
of discipline and with helpful guidance at 
hand, we may look forward to (be future 
with some assurances and stout of heart. 

I sometimes notice In the press and on 
the platform statements indicative of im¬ 
patience at the rate of progress or at tbe 
selection of the particular line of advance 
that has been chosen at any moment. I 
can only assure you that we have in view a 
policy which embraces every branch of 
education, technical education, primary 
education, female education, aod which, as 
schemes mature and funds become available, 
we desire to carry through In consultation 
with Local Governments. J would ask you 
te be patient for a while. It is noc possible 
to accomplish everything at onoe, but 1 
think you will agree that we have made a 
substantial beginning this year. 

Before 1 conclude I am glad to be able to 
announce that Babu Anthnath Deb, a scion 
of a well-known family in Calcutta, has 
just given the University a sum of 
Rs. 30 , 000 , tbe interest of which is to be 
devoted to a research priae in law and two 
gold medals for tbe best Bengali poem and 
(he best Bengali essay wiiiten by lady 
grstdoatesof ^e University. On behalf 
the Ufllvefaity 1 think him, and I trust that 
othm wQl follow his enlightened example. 

It only remains fiir me co address a few 
words to those who have received their 


degre^ to-day, amongst whom I am glad 
to notice no fewer than 13 ladles. Remem¬ 
ber that your education does not end with a 
degree. Your education hereto has only 
been preparatory for tbe larger and sterner 
education of life and contact with your 
fellow-men. It is my earnest desire that 
you may be useful and loyal citizens, lead¬ 
ing prosperous and happy lives. 

And to vou students, who are worldng 
for your future degrees, I would say be 
assiduous in your studies, rememb^lng 
always that it is nor by brilliant flashes but 
by sustained effort that success in life is 
attained. Lead healthy vigorous lives, 
seeking after tbe best and highest ideals and 
eschewing all that is decadent and corrupt. 
Let the message of hope left by our ICing- 
Eirperor inspire you co make greater efforts 
in the future for your own intellectual, moral 
and physical improvement, never forgetting 
the debt of duty that you owe to your own 
country. In this way you will fit your¬ 
selves for tbe high responsibilities of citizen¬ 
ship, which Is the corner-stone of the great 
edfice upon which this Empire is based, 

My coacludiog words to you are^Be 
true to your God, true to your Emperor, 
true to your country, and true to yourselves. 
Follow these precepts and have no fear for 
the future of your country or of yourselves. 


WESAR—Tbe Buddhist New-Year. 

0 . — 

To-day we shall be celebrating the 3456th 
anniversary of the birth of Prince Siddharta 
who later became the Buddha the Teacher 
of Nibbana and the law, in earths and 
heavens and hells incomparable. This day 
is of very great significance to the Buddhist 
world In that Buddhism has the greatest 
number of adherents among existing reli¬ 
gions. The day is also unique for the 
simple reason that It brings to the minds of 
its followers iu the most emphatic form the 
necessity of leading a life of holiness and 
purity, 

“Comparison is odious," but it cannot be 
left unsaid that the celebration of the 
Buddha-day differs widely from that of 
Chriatmai; Hiodu Year, Hadji PerantI 
etc. While all kind# of “eat and be merry" 
enjoyments are associated with the above 
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mentiooed festivals, a life of boUness and 
devotion, a day of re)olciog in aecordaoce 
vriih the tenets of Buddhiscn and the strict 
observance of the eight vows mark this 
great Full-moon Day and it is without a 
paraUe) Iq any other creed. 

Leaving aside for a moment this singular 
Aspect of the considerations which app^ to 
every sensible maa, let us see what effect 
this day has on the average adherent of the 
great faith. Go to the nearest Vihara and 
you will not fall to be struck with astomsb* 
merit at the devotioo with which all the 
yillage>folk in holiday garb recite Gathas 
and offer flowers at the altar of the gentle 
one. Better and more impressive will be 
Ahe spectacle that you will be confronted 
with if you happen to visit a Vihara of one 
of the towns. Perhaps the place will be so 
crowded that even standing room will be 
wanting. Juat count the number of 
Upasakas and Upaaikas who observe the 
Astanga Sila. What think you of the loads 
of fresh and sweet smelling flowers laid at 
4 hc feet of him of whom Professor B. W. 
Hopkins has said: *‘lt was the individual 
Buddha that captivated men; it was the 
teaching that emanated from him that fired 
enthusiasm; bis magnetism that made him 
the idol of the people. From every page 
stands out the strong attractive personality 
of this teacher and winner of hearts. Arro¬ 
gating to hinis*elf no divinity, leader of 
thought but despising lovingly the folly of the 
world, exalted but adored, the universal 
brother, be wondered among men. ^mply, 
•serenely; the master to each, the friend of 
all.’*? Ah I What a beautiful picturel 
This day, that comes only once in twelve 
months, is spent not in vain merry-making; 
not in dinners and dances; not in l^ef-eating 
and liquor-drinking; not in the enjoyment of 
sensual pleasure, but In the awakening in all 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear 
interest In the Buddha Dharma; In leavening 
the life of man by devoting even this one 
day to the observance of the precepts; and 
in stimulating all men and women, young 
and old to a sense of reponsiblity for the 
religion which they profess. 

Let us pause for a moment to reflect on 
the ruthless war-fare that is being waged 
every minute between man and beast. 
What man is so hard-hearted that in bis 
calmer moments will not shrink back with 


disgust from this state of affairs; which 
makes life “a struggle for existence" and 
"nature red in beak and claw." How much 
destruction of innocent life is put a stop to 
on this great dayl How much of kindness 
and goodness and compasstoo is sown on 
fruitful smll Hew many ignoble thoughts 
of self uprooted even for the day! 

"At tbls very moment, earaest men and 
women are assembled in almost every 
quarter of the globe for the same purpose. 
They wish to shew that the Law of Truth 
which originated under the holy Bo-tree, 
and was first uttered at Benares, is alive in 
their minds. That the great wheel which 
was set rolling then is gaining in force, and 
that there are many beings, equipped with 
all that modem science bss given to us, 
looking for the Great Light, the guiding star 
of the Tatbagata, the Blessed One. For 
those who can fully understand the great 
law of cause and effect, that sufferiog is the 
characteristic feature of life, and chat 
ignorance must give way to knowledge ere 
we can make ibe first step on the Path, the 
word of the Buddha is a living power. 
History has proved that tlie Sun of truth, 
although shadowed for a while, must come 
forth glorious again at the end. Such a period 
of stronger light seems to be coming forth in 
our days. That great world-questions arise 
again In the struggle for material welfare 
which dally become more keen, and, in our 
discussioBs, Buddhism takes a promloent 
place. A great treasure is entrusted to us, a 
great mission falls to our lot. Let as use 
it nobly, not forgetting the admonition of the 
Great Emperor Asoka, (hat (he feelings of 
nobody should be hurt by the work we do. 
Let us try first to live up fully to the teaching 
of the Good Master, and so erect a standard of 
conduct which all the world shall copy. 
Let us work out unceasing^ our own 
salvation, and show to chose whe are in fetters 
the way out, the Eight-Fold Path and its 
great goal. Hibbana." 

"Let us go back In thought to the 
Gaxelle Park at Isipatana, listen to his words, 
meditate upon the Four Great Truths, the 
Noble Paths and (he Three Qualities, and 
attempt to grasp their brilliant truth. 
Thereby we may transform ourselves into 
powerful missionaries, awakening in Buddhist 
countries the conception of the Dhamma i^ 
its original purity, and anoouiiciiig (o 
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th« Weet no longer s jvoblematic sal* 
vation after death, but deliverance and 
peace on this earth for all Dankind. After 
twenty Hve centuries thU leacbio^, based 
simply upon reason and eaperieoce, ccrres- 
ponds more than any other with our oeedS' 
In It we Und the echo of our iporal and 
social discussion, of our desire for tustke. 
Ol the altniiatic tendeocies of a universal 
upri^Qg growing everyday, towards a life 
which shall be soraethiog better than uo* 
bridled struggle. Buddhism does not say 
''Believe.'’ but it eiborts us to '’Know end 
understand.” Let ui not fear to repeat the 
Buddha’s resolve. ''To the world surrouo* 
tied by the darkness of agilalion aod Ig* 
norance I will give the beauteous ray of the 
best knowledge; I will deliver it from death 
and pain.” Such a consecntioa surpasses 
all historical and personal eoniidentions. 
It is born after incalculable ages. To re¬ 
ceive it in bur hearts, to repeat it io (be 
reeling of absoliite renxuiclatkM of all that b 
not it. would indeed be a worthy celebniion 
of this )oyful year. Let us give to our 
Master’s example something better than 
rain words or pagan offeriogs. Let us ^ve 
the only proof of admiration worthy of him 
Let ua imitate hlml” 

•'YOUNG LANKA.” 

Matsle. Wesak, 


MAHA BODRI SOCIETY* 


Celebration ot the 
Anniversary of Lord Buddha. 


The Maha Bodhi Society seod its salu* 
latioos on this the ssoist Buddha Anoiver* 
aary and requests (he pleasure t>f your 
honorable presence at the Dbarruankirr 
Vihsr, No. 5, Malit Mohan Das Lane, 
Kspsleetola, Bow Baaar, 00 the ^Olh April, 
tc 5-30 o’clock evening. 10 take part In (be 
oelebratioo of the thrke sacred festival of 
the "Buddhotsava” which iodudes the 
Bhth of the Prince Siddhartha. His attaiiw 
nien( of tfae Buddhahoed at Buddha-Guya, 
and tus Parreovana at Koshmara 2456 
years 3gD> which three bdy eveois occurr^ 
on iW nrlLmoonday of Vesakha, 


Ao e^Maition of the Dharma will be 
cnade at (be celebration and i( Is hoped (hat 
thoso who love the memory of the Lord of 
Conuppassop will attex>d the anolversary 
which cooes ooce in twelve months, and 
whkh H beii^ celebrated regularly hy the 
Maba Bodhi Society since iSp6, sfter the 
extirpation of tbe Wisdom ^liglon, yoo 
years ago. 

On(be30tb April (be day hallowed by 
righteous associations those who love the 
Great Master may consecrate their life for 
tbe day by refraiolog from killing, illegal 
gain, sexual iuimorality, lying and alcoholic 
drinks, and observe tbe Brabmschari life for 
24 hours attuning the CMCloutness to 
things supeoial wishing for immortal peace 
where lust, anger aud fooUsbness hath no 
part. 

On (he following day. May ist there will 
oc a celebnitton at the Calcutta University 
Institute Hall, at 6 p.m. 

Love Peace and Ptosperity to all. 

Anticipating tbe pleasure of your company 
as well as of your friends. 

I am faithfully yours. 

Tu Amaoauka Dbabkapala. 
General Secretary Maha Bodhi Society and 
Buddhist Missionary. 
Maha Bodbl Society. 

46. Baniapuker lane. • 

CulculU, I 5 (b April, 1912. 


.Population of the Earth. 

Tbe new Encydopoedia Britannica quoting 
from tbe Blue Book of missions of ipoy, 
reports the total population of the earth at 
1,623,446.000. Of these 500,862.003 are 
reported as Cbmdans of one t ype or another. 
29l,8l6/»n are reported as Confucianisis and 
Taoists, 209,659,000 Hindus, and 21,663.000 
Mahoomedans, while there are but 
>37«935>ooo Buddhists, thus putting 
Buddhism fifth io tne list. Rhya Davids,, 
basing bis estimate on the census of 1870, In. 
bit little book on "Buddhism" in the S.P.C. 
R. series, puts Buddhism at the head of (he 
List countli^ 500,000,000 souls, or forty per 
ceat of populatwB of the globe at that time, 
while be esrimaies the Christians of all 
dassea at 327,000,0:0, or only twenty-six. 
per cent of tbe popvlarioo of the globe. 
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WESAKA CELEBRATION 
IN CALCUTTA. 


LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC 
MEETING AT THE 
DHARMANKURA VIHARA 


G&ACB?D(. TuuOTssto Tafi Mhuory of thk 
LATB RAI NOFSHOftO NATH StC»f BaUADOR 
The Wesakt feAtiva) was celebrated with 
Xreat eelat on Tuesday afternoon at the 
Instance of the Buddha Dhannsnkijia Sabba 
of Kopaleetnilah. There waa an added in> 
(erett to (be function tbit year, in tbac» it 
coincided with Tuesday^ the very day on 
which the Tathe ntopniaed away 2456 yean 
ag:o. The Balaakh Purnlme Day 1$ a tbrice- 
bleaaed day in the Buddhist Calendar, for 
tliat sacred day witnessed the Birth, £n* 
lightenment and Mahapariiiirvaita of (lie 
great Buddha, the Arat having occurred 3536 
yean ago and the aecond 2501 years ago, 
Tbit year the eelobratlon wna held under a 
ahndow of great calamity to the Buddhists, 
for it was the flrat funcdon of Its kind, since 
it commenced to be celebrated from 1896, 
whicli was held without the inapliing pre¬ 
sence of the Iste Norendra Nath Sen, lbs 
guide, philosopher and friend of the Buddhists 
and their moat ardent and devoted wellwisher. 
It was evident, vrhen speaker after speaker 
deplored the lose of Norendro Nath Sen in 
pathetic ter IPS and with gi^eat feeling that 
hia death ia aa much felt sa a serious loss by 
tbe Buddhists as b/ other sections of the 
community. The central Agure at the cele¬ 
bration was of course the Anagnrikn Dharma- 
pala, who had come ail the way from Cey¬ 
lon to take part in the function, which he 
had never ailowed himself to miss, save 
once or twice when he had been fur away ia 
the West, while Jnanaratna Kavidhvaja 
Gunalankara Mahs Chera assisted by his 
brother Bhikshus was also prominently in 
evidence, indefatigable in his good offices to 
his guests who greatly appreciated tbe cor¬ 
diality of his welcome 

As usual every year, (be Vihara had was 
tastefully decorated. Beneath the splendid 
brass image of the Buddha were placed 37 
candles In eight rows, representing the 
AshtemaggO’ Hiere was a profusion of 
flowers at tbe altar, and each guest was 
presented with a flower as a sacred memento 


of tbe occasion. The Calcutta Buddhist Club 
of Warris Bagau discoursed sweet music, 
both vocal and instrumeutal at intervals, 
which greatly pleased tbe audience, The ball 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, there 
being a cosmopcOilan and distinguished 
gathering present, that fully utilised alt avail¬ 
able space. There were Hindus, firahmos, 
and Christians, both European and Indian, 
while Buddhists hailing from Chittagong, 
Ceylou, Burma and ^iam, both priests and 
laymen, alio largely attended, Among those 
present, the uiost noticeable were the fol¬ 
lowing :^MIs8 M. Tenet (of Holland) Mile 
T Maxciuoweki, {of Poland) Mr. J.Ghoshal 
Ral Bahadur Jogendra Chandar GhoeeM.A. 
fi. L., Babus Rash Bihari Mukerjee (of 
Uttarpavjh) Satyendra Nath Sen B.A>,Prof. 
Jyoti Bbuahan Bhaduii M.A., Mahamsho* 

a at Pramatba Nath Tarkubhushan, 
t Bidhu Sekhar Shastr). Babus Kshirode 
Proshsd Vldyabinode M.A., Tcenkari Mu¬ 
kerjee of the Sulabha Samacharc. Bsnl 
Nath Nandi of the Brahinavidya, Girija San- 
kar Rai Chowdhury M,A., of the Devalaya, 
Charu Chunder Banerjee B,A,, of the fVo- 
bashl* Pml. Prnmatlia Nath Banerjee M, A , 
Babu Sschlnclra Nath Mukej jee B, L , Rev, 
N I,, Ghosh and a host nf othsrs too 
numerous to mention There was also a 
young Preitchman present, who had come 
Out to this country on a mission of study. 
It was a sight to see this heterogeneous 
group squat on the floor in right orthodox 
style and participate In the function with 
great enthusiasm, Ms^acnahopadhyay, Dr. 
Satlsh Chunder Vidyabhuehan presided on 
the occasion. He was supported on his 
right by a large number of Bhikshus, who, 
in their saffron coloured robes and with their 
peculiar intonation while reciting the Suttas 
and Silas, lent an impressive effect to the 
whole preceedings. After the singing of the 
hymns in praise of the Buddha was over. 
Principal Satlsh Chunder Vld','nhhushana as 
President of the meeting, deU<>ered a long 
and interesting speech. He began by speak¬ 
ing a few words in English in whioa be 
referred to the death of Rai Norendro Nath 
SenBahadur which was mourned by Buddhiets 
all over the country and elsewhere, ae a 
great personal loss. In a lengthy Bengali 
speech, which laatad more chan an hour, the 
President then referred to the genesis of tbe 
celebration, the sublimity of tbe pbilowphip 
of Buddhism and the iranscMdcat 
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its ethics, and the mighty spre&d of the 
march of Buddhism across oceans and deserts 
io various countries. He spoke of the dvi- 
HsiAg and humanising mission of the propa¬ 
gators of fiuddhiem, who went out of ancieot 
India to central. Asia, Japan and other 
places, and gave details in rapturous terms 
of the simple, beautiful life led bj the 
Buddhist priests. He narrated his experiences 
in Cejlon and spoke from personal observa¬ 
tion of the life and work of the sAromandS 
there. 

After the President had resumed bis seat, 
the Aoagaxika Dharmapala delivered an 
edifying speech lu English with his usual 
forcible elCK^uence. The speaker was visibly 
effected while refejring to the death of Rai 
Korendro KathSen Bahadur,who be-frieoded 
him in the early ninetiea when be came here, 
unknown and without introduction, on his 
nisscOQ to revive Buddhism in the land of 
its birth. The Anagaxika spoke of the essen¬ 
tially practical aspects of Buddhism, bow it 
did not concern itself with fruitless specula¬ 
tions and meaningless absiractlooa, how it 
did not eocourage barren enquiries of which 
no soluti os are possible to be found and 
how under its influence, there was a golden 
age io ancient India. He urged his hearers 
to devote themselves to the elevation of the 
depressed classes by establishing primary 
schools io every village, and to be the pioneer 
of practical philanthropic work of combating 
ignorance and relieving human misery. In 
conclusion be referred co his approving 
visit to Japan, Honolulu and possibly to 
America. (A brief resume of his excellent 
address is to be found elsewhere). 

The next speaker was Miss M. Tanei.who 
read an illumiuating address describing tbe 
progress of Buddhism in Java in ancient 
times and the unmUtakeable evidences that 
still exist there of the Influence and work of 
Buddhism, which she narrated from personal 
observation sod experience In tbe i^and for 
many years. (Her very interesting paper is 
published in extenso elsewhere). 

Bdlle. Maacinowski also spoke a few words 
deacribiog berself .an earnest religious en¬ 
quirer and a student of Buddhism and refer¬ 
ring to tbe great pleasure she felt In belog 
preseot at tbe elevaliug function. 

Mabasthavira Guna-lankara Vic^Presideof 
of the’ Buddha L^bartnaokura Sabha then 
delivered an im^eesive address. Hq feeling¬ 


ly referred to the death of lUi Bahadur N<v 
rendro Nath Sen and showed what a great 
debt the Buddhists owed to him for bis 
stieouous and disinterested labours In their 
behalf. He was glad that his worthy son 
Babu Satyendra Nath Sen was present at the 
meeting and hoped that he would befriend 
tbe Buddhists as much as bis late lamented 
father had done. The Mahathera then gave 
a brief exposition of the leading principles of 
the Buddhist moral code and its philosophy 
which was much appreciated by tbe audience. 

Mahamahopadbya Pramatha Nath Tarka- 
bbushana in his usual lucid and convincing 
style then spoke of the essential kinship bet¬ 
ween Hinduism and Buddhism. 

Pundit Bldhu Sekhara Sbastri in a learned 
address referred to his researches la Buddhist 
philosophy and theology, and dwelt on the 
points of resemblauce between the trend of 
thought in tbe systems of both Hindu and 
Buddhist philosophy attd religion. 

Rai Jogendra Chander Ghose Bahadur 
dilated on the intense human sympathy of 
Buddha which was fully reflected in his relj. 
^on. He dwelt on the unfortuoace death 
of Rai Korendro Nath Sen Bahadur as an 
incalculable loss to the country and referred 
to the steps the Association for the advance¬ 
ment of Scientific and Technical Education 
was taking to perpetuate his memory, with 
which be earnestly requested the Buddhists 
to cooperate. 

Babu Saebindra Nath Mukerjee then deli¬ 
vered an eloquent aod highly effective speech 
in English. He reminded tbe audience of 
the comprehensive address with which No- 
rendro Nath Sen used to open the procee¬ 
dings of the celebration year by year, which 
must remain for all time, as a valuable coo- 
trlbuiion to the literature beariog upoa the 
progress and development of Buddhism 
throughout tbe world, during these limes. 
The speaker referred impressively to the 
sublime Ideal of renunciation as embodied in 
the peisooality of the great Buddha, and 
quoted passages from Sir Edwiu Arnold’s 
‘’Light of Asia” to bring home to tbe 
audience, tbe nobility of the mission to which 
he devoted himself, sscrlflcing everything to 
which man clings with such feverish anxiety. 
He spoke of Buddhism as a Protestant form 
of Hinduism aod referred co the intimate 
aftloUy between the two. With great fervour, 
the speaker referred to tbe future advent of 
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MaitryA Buddha with hi a message of *'peace 
•em wuth and good will among men” and 
urged his hearers to prepare for that great 
event by trying to bury all their animosity 
and strife and herald the reign of harmony 
and reconciliation. 

Light refreshments were then served to 
the guests to which full justice was done. 
The functioo was in every way, a splendid 
success. The gathering dispersed at about 
•p p.m . each and all were profuse in their 
expressions of appreciation of the heartiness 
of brotherly welcome extended to them by 
Mahasthavira Gunalankara and the other 
Buddhist Bhikshus who have been correctly 
designated elsearhere as "natures gentle* 
man.” 


CELEBRATION AT THE 
VIVEKAN ANDA SOC lETY. 

On Tuesday evening, under the presidency 
of Mr. Sarsda Charan Mitra, ex«Judge of 
the High Court, a'meeting was held at tlie 
Overtonn Hall, to celebrate the Buddha 
anniversary. It was fairly attended by 
literary perions and students Interested in 
the Buddha and his faith. 

The President, in an eloquent speech in 
Bengali, arid the night being the "Baishakh” 
full moon night, It was the occasion, on 
which the Buddha had been bom, attaint 
hit Buddhahood and closed his earthly career. 
It was proper that the Hindue should observe 
it as a aacred occasion and offer their tributes 
.of love and devotion to the Buddha. Soo 

S ears ago, Joyadeva, the poet included the 
uddha among the incarnations of Vishnu. 
So it was clear that even at that distant 
period, the Buddha used to be considered as 
a Hindu God. The speaker conclude ' his 
speech with reference to the sway, which 
Buddhism held over the people of the world 
and the statement rhst the religion was a 
part and parcel of Hinduism. 

Pandit Nagendra Nath Basu, Frachya 
Vldyabinode, the Bengali antiquarian and 
oompller of the Bengali Bncyclopedsa read 
nn Inter sting paper on the Buddha and bis 
religion and pointed out that his teaching 
embodied the essence of the Vedas. 

Mahamahopadhaya Procnetho NatUTsrka* 
bhusan also delivered an eloquent and im¬ 
pressive address. 

After some more speeches the meeting 
separated with the usual vote of. ihaoks. 


Speach Deihrarad if lha OhannaJtlrura 
Vihart in CnnneailQN with the 
Wasaka Cilabratlan by lha Afligarilia 
Dharmapala. 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE MAHA 
BODHI SOCIETY. 

The Society was established in May'1391 
at Colombo with the object of resuscciating 
Buddhism In India and to rescue the four 
sacred Shrines famous in the history of 
Buddhism as the birth-place, the place where 
Buddhahood was attained, the place where 
the Dharma was first preecbod and the 
place of Mahiparhibbana of the Prince 
Sakyaslddhartha, the Buddha Gautama. 
These placet are at Kapilavastu ii the Nepal 
Terai, Buddha Gya in Behar, Ssrnsth or 
Isipatana in Benares, Xusinsra in rho 
Gorakhpur, District. The four placee have 
been icentihed, thanks ro the lelwurs of 
archaeologists with the assistance of Ins¬ 
criptions found in these places. Buddhists 
shall always feel grateful to such archaeo- 
logins SI Cunningham, Princep Purer, 
Hoernle, Stein and others for the work done 
in the domain of Buddhist archaeology. 
The thanks of the Buddhists are specialty 
due to the Government of India for the 
work of conservation that is being done by 
the Director General of Archaeology and 
his able coidjutors since the past few yean. 
It wae in i8$y that Princep procleimed to 
the world of the wonderful rock cut cdteta 
of the world's noblest 'Emperor the Great 
Asoka of righteous memory. The se^ that 
was sown by Cunningham and Princep had 
born splendid and wonderful results and to¬ 
day we see scholars in Prance Gernaoy, 
Russia, America, Denmark, Japao and 
England vying with each other in their ex¬ 
plorations in India, end Central As’a. Pali 
the language sacred to tbe BuddMsts is 
being studied in most of tbe £urof>eaiL Uni¬ 
versities and we rejoice that tlvs'Univenity 
of Calcutta has be^ pleased to adopt Pad 
as a subject for university examinatioaa. 
The Mahu fiodbl Society *48 the Hist to 
pubUgh 4 Pali Gramner edited by our es¬ 
teemed fnend Professor Dr. Setis Cbaadra 
VidyabhusaD. Pali studies wiU.help aueb 
Co ^ucidate tbe past forgotten biscory •€ 
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ancient India. AnDlber Fa]i Grammer has 
been recently published by Sri Vidhusekbar 
Bhattacharya Pandit under the Ut!e of 
*‘PaU Prakasa." We sincerely trust that 
a large number of Bengalee Pandits w!ll« 
Cake lip the study of the Pali Dhamma 
coDtaining the Buddha vacans. ^ 

We have been able to build Pharinsalas 
for the use of Buddbist pilgrims visiting 
India at Buddha Gays, Benares Calcutta. 
The. Bengali Buddbist Association has been 
successful in building this very useful Vh 
l»ra which has since 1905 become a centre 
of usefulness. The Buddhists will ever 
feel grateful for the work done by Maha* 
thero Kiripa Charan in keepiog up Buddlst 
activity in Beogal. When in 1891, the 
Maha Bodbi Society commenced Us labours 
for (he first time after the destruction of 
Buddhism io Bengal by Baktlar Khlljjj in 
1300 A. C. there was no visible sign of 
activity in the field of Buddhism, and now ^ 
It is a mat.ter of congratulation to the 
friends of Buddhism that an interest in 
Buddhism has been created that is being 
maintained by a number of Bengal scholars. 
May It long continue and bring all that is 
hidden in the forgotten doctrines of the 
compassicoate Lord, Tathagata Sakya 
MUDt 

THE DEATH OF RAl BAHADUR 
NORENDRO NATH SEN. 

Since we met here at the last Wesaka, 
we have sustained a terrible loss in the 
death of our most beloved brother the late 
Norendro Nath Sen. 1 firsr met him in 
March 1891 and since then to the time 
that he presided at the last meeting at the 
We^ba festival held in tbis hall last year, 
he was the sincere friend and adviser 
of tbe Buddhists. To me personally he 
was tDOst kind and now that he Is gone from 
the earthly sphere, hla memory will ever be 
cherished for the many good things he has 
dooe for the Buddhists since our first meet> 
lag. We are glad that a movement bas been 
started to commemorate his memory by 
erecting a memorial and we shall be glad to 
co-operate with the* promoters thereof. '' 

VILLAGE PRIMARY EDUCAIION. 

What is needed In India to day ts village 
industrial education. All over Europe and 
America and lo Japan as well as in China 
primary educarion is free. It is tbe duty of 


every parent to see that his children get a 
primary education. If the parents .are*IIU* 
terete it is the duty of those who have re¬ 
ceived the blessings of education to preach 
to tbetr less advanced brethren of tbe bene¬ 
ficent effects of gathering knowledge. The 
first principle of tbe Religion of Buddha is 
Right Knowledge, and knowledge consists, 
in knowing the operation of the law of Cause 
and Effect. The truths of the Great Reli- 
gioo can only be grasped by those who have 
received such an education as to make him 
grasp the consliiuents of the Law of 
Righteousness. Pain, misery, sufferiog are 
the effects of Nescience, and the way to* 
destroy pain Is by the removal of ignorance. 
The Buddha tor forty-five years with His. 
band of Arbat Aryan Disciples traversed all 
over India going from village to village 
teaching the people the path that leads to 
emancipation from suffering. " Attadipa 
Viharatha Atia Sarana Anannasaraua, 
Dhamma dipa Viharatha dhamma sarana 
annana sarana. Appamadetha” were the 
last words of eahortation of the Blessed 
Taihagato. Rely on self, let self be your 
refuge, rely on no other; rely on tbe Truth 
of Righteousness, let Rightousness be your 
refuge, and on no one else. Work out your 
salvation without delay. Renunciation and 
compassionate activity were the bases of the 
religion that tbe Buddhi taught to the 
people of India 3500 years ago. For full 
1500 years the people of India listened tO’ 
tbe exhortations of tbe Blessed One aj.d then 
came the gradual decline, because subsequent 
generations followed the exhortations of tbe 
leaders of religion who advocated tbe easier 
path of ceremonialism and prayers. The 
virile doctrine that accentuated the principles 
of a strenuous life was neglected and the 
people of India gradually deteriorated. 
Superstition, astrology, magic, rituals, ghoa- 
tol^y spiritualism, occultism came into prac¬ 
tice and the life of morally and strenuous 
activity was fo^tteri and subsequent gener¬ 
ations became more and more effete, and' 
tbe foreign invaders came and ednquered the 
.effeminate Indians With the loss of 
Buddha^s virile Doctrine of atrenuous acti¬ 
vity the people of India lost their most 
p(wk)us inheritancfr^^edotn. Tbe noble' 
science of vimmuttinanadarsana which tea¬ 
ches tbe principles of absolute physical and 
mental freedom was what the great Lord 
taught to the sons of noble families of an- 
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dent ladie. The life of sensual pleasure 
and the Ufe of asceticism were coosldered 
ignoble and unprofitable and therefore con¬ 
demned by tbe Blessed One. The life of en¬ 
lightened freedom was to be found in the 
middle path which the Blessed One promul¬ 
gated as the only path which leadeth to free¬ 
dom. Ancient animistic rell^ons and pan¬ 
theistic nihilistic philoeophies taught no law 
of causality. No personal endeavour was 
needed, and everything was done at (be will 
ol a loM creator and preordained, and no 
human endeavour was needed for the eaU 
vation of man, And the mhllists .enunciated 
the principle of destruction and they con¬ 
demned the law of a continuous existence 
according to the law of cuasality. The 
Believers of transmigration theory that the 
unchanging soul was punished and rewarded 
according to the will of a Ood or according 
to the previous karma bad either to follow 
the path of the ritual and prayer to propitiate 
the God, or hed to follow the path of strict 
physical asceticism which hastened physical 
death. The nihilists who believed in no 
future life cared very little to propitete the 
gods and lived the life of hedonism, caring 
only for physical enjoyment The Buddha 
found life continued according to a law of 
dependent causality, end there was no es¬ 
cape therefrom except by Pragna or En¬ 
lightenment. Instead of proyer rituals end 
asceticism which were the weapons of the 
creationists monotheists, pantheists and 
ascetics, the Blessed Onr inculculatsd the 
path of righteousness In deeds, words and 
thoughts. Instead of eslf-lndulgence )n 
hedonistic pleasuree as formulated by tie 
hedonists the Buddha taught the life of 
Niskhamroa, renunciation from sentualple - 
sures. In the Noble Bight fold Path all 
morality was included, morality based on 
science. Heaven was the refuge of the 
selfish, and the enlightened disciples of 
Buddha loathed to be bom in heaven, and 
they declined to enter heaven perferrlng self- 
sacrificing altruistic work for the welfare of 
the less enlightened. Rituals priests and all 
the ecclesiastkel paraphernalia Instituted by 
a bloated selfish priestly hierarchy became 
useless when the law of love and compass)- 
nate activity becarue .the basis of a noble 
life. ‘What wise man who has the wealth to 
purchase a motor car would continue to ride 
in a cow carl i 

The ceremonials of ritualistic creeds aod 
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the penances of ascetic religion became the 
fetters ,of religion to the followers of tbe 
Blessed One. The ego idea which was (he 
ceittral doctrine in pantheism became a 
bug bear to the enlightened follower of the 
teligion of Analysis. Life continued to 
exist in accordance with the law of a continued 
causality depending on the actions performed 
by the Individualised personality. Good 
deeds, good words, good thoughts brought 
forth a new being Into existence, and evil 
deeds, evil words and evil thoughts brought 
into existence a being with evil potentialists. 
The connection between the man dead and 
the man born is so much and no more 
as there is between milk, curd and ghee. 
In a changing cosmos no individual atom 
esn exist permanently. Everything is 
changtng. The world is changing, aeasona 
change, suns, moons and stars change, the 
bodily form of man is changing every 
moment, so do the perceptions,and also cons¬ 
ciousness. Our thoughts change with radio¬ 
active rapidity. All that ia changing pro¬ 
duces sorrow and grief; chat which is chang¬ 
ing and that which Is productive of sorrow 
and grief und pain. Can that be called this Is 
my Ego’ lhac Is "V‘ and this Is mine I 
Tftls Is the Auatta doctrine (hst the Blessed 
One taught to the people of ancient India 
2500 years ago B^itm lost its force 
under the sledge hammer aitscki of radio 
active change. The delighta of Freedom 
realised by the prActice of the principlee of 
Renunciation was more than the happiaaes 
of a post mortem lieaven. Once this do^ 
trine of Renunciation and Compassioaaie 
Activity lakes root in the consdousoess of 
enlightened men iharv xlll be an end to all 
selfish strife that Is now so much visible in 
lands where the Doctrine of Enlightenment 
has no followers. All things that are of tbe 
earth arc void, sll things that are celestial 
are void, all things that are super celestial 
are void onl^ Nirvana Is real; and the path 
to the infinite it the noble eightfold path 
which has eight stages, viz., right know¬ 
ledge. ^gbt ' desires, right words, right 
deeds, right .livelihood, right endeavour, 
right analysis, and right conceatrstion. 

MR. DHARMAPALA'S ELOQUENT 
DISCOURSE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE HALL. 

Tbe Wesaka Celebration in Calcutta was 
concluded with an eloquent and edifying 
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<ii$couis« delimed ibt Asa^arUa 
Dhannapala at the University Institute Hall, 
on Wednesday, tbe let instant at 6 
Tbe lecture was largely atKnded, tbere 
b«ng a strong roaster of young men aod 
eiuedents, aod of mea of light and leading. 
Tbe fiatforoi was adorned with a p)»y of 
Bbiltsbus, clad in saffroo^otour^ r^a. 
Among those present, tbe boat notkeal^ 
were Mtle. T. Maacioowsky ^of Poland,) 
Kai Dabendra Churtder Gboab Bahadur, BLal 
Brojendra Nath Cbatterjee Bahadur, Uaba- 
thera GunaUnkara Ba^s Cham Cbuoder 
Bose, M>R.A.S.. Sachindra Nath Mukerjet 
B.L. Prof. Priphulla Chuoder Ghosh M. 
A., Mr. Griodra Uukerjee and others. Tbe 
Anigarika Dhannapala presided over the 
function. Tbe proceeditip opened with the 
Anagarika explaining in a few words, the 
objects of tlU meeting Bsbu Harendra 
Lai Roy then delivered a short speech jb 
B engali in which he extolled tbe liiople 
ethics and recondite philosophy of Buddhism. 
He also tried to dis|W sereral of tbe popular 
misconceptions that had gathered round tbe 
religion of the Buddha. Tbe next apeaker 
was dabu Sachindra Kath Hukerjee, who 
delivered an eloquent and inpreaalve aortas 
in Engiisbj which waa very highly appre¬ 
ciated by the audience. The speaker bald 
aloft the peraonalrty of Buddha whom be 
called the great ap^tle of reoundatioo and 
wisdom, and laid great emphasia ou tbe 
beauty and subJmiity of His message. He 
said that the Hindus bad enthrooed Buddha 
in their hcaria and it was a calumny to aay 
they did not take kindly to Buddhism, wbl^ 
had laved the country from Taotrik tnaU 
practlces, and was essentially needed in tbe 
then circumstances of (be country to save 
Hinduism from luevirable decUne and eating 
iuB. The lecturer dilated oo tbe i. nmanw 
tarian aspect of Buddbisro aod bi^Kd 
that with its ennobling inilueBcc, war and 
strife would, at no diaaDce of time, it 
garded as the relics of barbarism io tbe past. 
Tbe Anagarika Pbarmapala tbea deUvoed a 
long, thoughtful axKl convuiciDg addreas, 
and spoke for more than an our during 
whicb be kept his audieoce spell-bo«od. 
He showed that Buddhism was a tborougbly 
scientific religon. sod the recent cooclurions 
of sdence were in perfect accoid with ila 
isbar spirit. Tt e speaker quoted Pali 
iGiahas to indicate the real sagnificaoce ot 
BuddBa^s savuig message. Hb rdigioo, tbe 


Anagarika continued, was nor a rdigioa for 
tbe feeble-minded, the sluggard, or for those 
wbo banker after selfish happiness in tbe 
Ufc b^oftd, but for earnest, sturdy and 
virile souls determined to work out tbeir 
salvatioe by tbmr own efforts. The speaker 
ioveigbed jgainst prayer, which was the 
attitude of tbe selGsb supplicaot and which 
he said, waa opposed to Buddha's teachings. 
He showed that Buddhism did not encourage 
foolish tbeoriiiogt on questions, which were 
in (beroselves, uainswearable and of which 
CM) answer was necessacr, for Tbe regulation 
of life on tbe best, heafthiest and soundeat 
lints. The speaker showed clearly, wherein 
Buddhism differed from other relgions, and 
fully brought out tbe glory of its sublime 
ceachiogs. He pve a vivid picture of the 
gterkros days in and ot India when 
Buddhism was io tbe ascendant. He con¬ 
cluded by urging his hearers to engage 
tbcmselves iu such altruistic work as the 
ditfuaiofl of educadoci and the relief of 
humau sofferiog, without waiting their 
efforts io vain philoso^Aising. 

With a vote of thanks to the Anagarlka 
tbe gathering dispersed at 6 f.u. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY 
MISS M. TAN NET OF HOLLAND. 


PROGRESS OP BUDDHISM IN JAVA. 


INTERESTING RELICS STILL 
TO BE FOUND THERE, 

According to a Buddhist Book in Pall 
language, about a Ida years ago King Asoka 
ordered seven Stupas containiog Buddha's 
asbes to be opened and had the contents 
divided into 84000 equal parts. Th^ parts 
were put into 94000 golden vessels and fthe 
uroe leoged tells us, that these golden 
vessels were brooght to different parts of 
(he couotry where t^a Buddbista erected 
Stupas over them. 

Now, 00 ooe should won<i« (bat one of 
these vessels m an unknown period was 
bcougbt to,Java as for more than d cealuries 
BuddbisiD played a very ptomiaeni part in 
tbe r^igkms Kfe of Java. As 1 pt^ed out 
before, (be stooe Hindu figires are found 
tktn k moch larger number tbas .the 
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Buddba figum but whsnev«T it happens 
that a Javaoeae peasant in turning up bis 
rice field when it is ploughed digs up a 
stone god's figure, his constant reph after 
being questioned Is. "The Zedgodarl 
tempo buda" that means ''This is a figure 
•out of the Buddha period. This is a s^n. 
rthat accordmg to tradition, the teachings and 
the commandments of Buddha Gautama 
have bad a great influence over this people. 

In the 8th century A. £>. we see Bud¬ 
dhism flourshing in Central Java. In the 
11th century, Buddhism has been declining 
•there, for what reasons is not perfectly clear. 
In the 13th Century, we see it flourshing 
again in Eastern Java, where there is the 
ruin of a very big Buddhistic temple of the 
Mabayana sect. No temple or stupa of tbe 
Hinayane Sect found on the Island of Java. 
Jn the south of Central Java near the 
village of Calasana a very beautiful Buddha 
temple was built in the 8th Century. An 
inscription dated yyS A. C. informs us that 
this temple was built by some King of the 
:Sbailendra^dynasty tor tbe sake of the 
Goddess Tara and that the village of Kalasa 
was given to the temple as royal donation. 
It Is very remarkable, that the name of this 
village has been kept through ages. In 
those days Central Java was tbe seat of tbe 
Upper King of tbe JMafKUwd/fl- The name 
of bis kingdom was probably Matararr.’ But 
other kin^oms are spoken of in the legends. 
We read of Mendang Xumulan, of Giling 
West but we have to be careful in taking 
down tbese names as tbe history of this 
period only came to us in legends. Very 
few inscriptions on stone have been found. 
Some names of Tatava’s have been dis¬ 
covered on tbe Bowbudur, the famous 
Buddha temple in the province of Kadu- 
Kadu has the surname of the Garden of 
Jav . So one may easily conclude, how 
beautiful the counciy is where this huge 
temple bas been built. This is situated on 
a low hill near tbe Mlnoreh mountains and 
from the terraces one oversees the beautiful 
country which is very fertile as many rivers 
come down from the. volcanoes. And all 
round are mountains enclosing this lovely 
country studded with green rice fields 
•coconut and banyan trees, mango trees and 
bamboo reed. From:the eastern terraces: we 
see the two huge mountains caUed tbe Merb 
Abu and the Merapi the former, means 
mountain of a^bes and tbe latter mountain of 


fire. Both are volcanoes, tbe first being not 
in action for the moment, the latter one, 
being in constant eruption. By day time, we 
see the columns of smoke going upward from 
tbe eternal fire and moving in the direction 
bf the wind. At night we see the same 
column being lit by the fire underneath in 
that mysterious underground infernal and 
being near the volcano we hear tbe deafening 
noise of the stones, that are flown upward, 
as if a thousand steam engines were workbg 
together. Of tbese volcanic stones, the 
beautiful sculptures are made, that adorn 
the monument. Nearly all the stone-figures 
in all the temples io Java have been made of 
this volcanic stone. This volcanic character 
of the country explains the destruction of 
the beatuiful bulldiogs rivers of volcanic 
mud change into white smooth sand, are to 
be seen everywhere near tho«e temples, and 
layers of white ashes were sticking to the 
walls and on the roofs. Barth quakes have 
torn the walls In different parts and most of 
the roofs have fallen down into the rivers. 
But strange to say though the people in that 
country called themselves Mahomedeans, 
they still on different occasions go in pro* 
cession to the ruined temples to obtain 
favours from the Gods. They put flowers 
on the knees of the stone Dhyani Buddha 
aod on the head of Adi Buddha in the 
Central Dagob and the stone tortoise In the 
sculptures concerning the Tortoise Jaiaka is 
constantly seen to be rubbed with holy 
ointment, the yellow bereh of the Javenese. 
'—Indian Mirror, May 2. 


Alexardra David (Madama Mel.) 

A DIslinguilheil French Buddhiet 
‘‘Upasika’' Travelling 
in the Jungles and MoiinUins in India. 

No many among the Indian public are 
perhaps aware of the presence in India just 
now of a remarkable personality—a French 
lady who is travelling abroad in furtherance 
of her great mission of propagating tbe, 
truths and tenets of Buddhism among tbe 
cultured people of tbe West, especially 
those of France. Madame Neel paid slvisit to 
Calcutta, a short time back a^d delivered a 
lecture on/'Arya Marga” at the- E)evalayft 
In Comwailli& Square which was published in 
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tbe$e cobms a few days a^. She also 
sent a short paper which was read ai a 
meeting of the Brahma Samsad and deli¬ 
vered another lecture in the rooms of the 
Bengal Theosophlcal Society A short 
sketch of the life and activities of this dis¬ 
tinguished lady wUl, we are sure, be in¬ 
teresting to those of our readers who arc 
ioterested in the progress of the Buddhistic 
movement. 

Madame Neel Is bom of a French father 
and Dutch mother. Her husband is a high 
railway ofBcial in Tunis, and she herself is 
the Professor of Philosophy ii\ the New 
University at Brussels, ohe is a Buddhist 
by faith and has been commissioned by the 
Director of Education in France to vi»t 
India and report upon the sute of oriental 
philosophy and religion in this country. She 
is a voluntlnoue writer, and her productions 
have gained the encomiums of many of the 
savants and learned bodies in Europe. For 
years she has been endeavouring to make 
known to cultured French readers who are 
not acquainted with Oriental Literature, 
isligious and philosophic doctrnies of the 
East, especially of India and China. The 
range of her study and observation is shown 
by the numerous articles which have 
appeared from her pen in the French and 
foreign reviews. The most notable of these 
are *‘Tbe Buddhist and TacKsae religious 
orders in China and their contests with the 
civil power since tbe introduction of 
Budohisra in China.’* ‘* '{be doctrines of 
Tibetan LaDiaism," '‘The religious power 
of the Dalai Lama.’' Notes on the history 
of Lamaistn/’ “Historical notes on Corea/' 
“ Feligion and superstition in Corea," 
“ OtUnes of Japanese philosophy,” “The 
Divine ancesiores of the Mikados,” “In¬ 
fluence of tbe religious myths upon the 
social institutions,” &c. Some years ago, 
tile presented before the Antbropologlca] 
Society of Paris, of which she is a PeUow, 
a treatise on Hatha Yoga practices. During 
the discussiOD in the French Parliament on 
the disestablishment and diseodowment of 
the Ceurch (Seperaiido of the Church from 
tbe Slate)—a policy which has been fruitful 
of icuseasuraUe barm to tbe religious and 
moral life of France—the reporter. Mon¬ 
sieur Briand (since Premier) quoted Madame 
NeH’s essay on “Church and state m 
/span.” Madame Neel is also profoundly 
interested in educational aod women’s mov^ 


ments. Her essay on “Rational Femi¬ 
nism” has been translated into Italian and 
Spanish. She has also written on Christian 
Socialism. A few years ago, after one of 
her yearly retreats in the Oasis of Sahara, 
she published a novel entitled “Devant la 
Pace d' Allah ’* U , “Before the Face of 
Allah,” which has been re-printed in 
Belgium and Italy. This was, hovever, a 
a mere work of fancy, Madame Neel’s f^e 
being philosophy. During the past few 
years, three notable books have been written 
by her. vir: "Chinesee Materislism: the 
philosopher Meh-ti and the doctrine of 
solidarity;” The individualist theories in 
Chinese philosophy Yang-Tehon:” and 
“The Modernist Buddhism and the Bud¬ 
dhism of the Buddha.” The first two 
books are devoted to two antagonistic 
thinkers who lived about the 5th century, 
B C. The last book Is now being translated 
into English and will have English and 
Italian editions. Madame Neel is connected 
with many learned Societies, She U a 
Fellow of the Geographical and Anthropo¬ 
logical Socitles ^ Paris. She was the 
General Secretary of Committee to improve 
and encourage the education of native pris 
in the French colonies. She had to resign 
this post in consequence of her present tour. 
She is also a member of the French 
Committee to Second Intemarional Con¬ 
gress of Moral Education, which will be held 
at the Hague In July next. 

Madame Keel proceeded to Sikkim, a few 
days ago. In a letter of the and May from 
Gangtock, she wrote to us saying that she 
would leave the following day for the 
Tibetian frontier. She spoke of the Maha¬ 
raja Kumar of Sikkim as “very Intelligent 
and earnest in religious ma tiers. ” Madame 
Neel is a selfiess and devoted worker in the 
cause of Buddhism and tries to live up t^ 
tbe high ideals of her faith. Her energy, 
enthuriasm and devotion to tbe cause which 
she has made her own ii an example to the- 
Indian people. Leaving a oomforiable home 
she Is travelling in mountains and jungles, 
alone and unprotected, amongst strange 
andj unknown peoples, speaking to them 
about tbe beauty and sablimity of their own 
faith and calling upon them to join in the 
universal march for progress. Madame 
Neel, we ouiy mention. Isa strict vegetarian 
aid, like a true Buddhist apasika, leads a 
streQuoa»—nay, an almost ascetic life. We 
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wish lh« IndiAn public were better ac¬ 
quainted with such a noble personality. 

We desire to draw particular attention to 
the letter from Madame Neel which we 
publish in another column. She writes 
with reference to the report of the “Asso- 
dated Press” agency, regrrding her visit to 
the DaUi Lama at Kallmpong. The report 
was to (he effecc that Madame Neel had 
prostrated henelf before the Dalai Lama \a 
orthodox Tibetan fashion. Madame Neel 
contradicts this report and also states the 
object of her visit to (he Dalai Lama. We 
trust the Associated Press” will do her 
justice by giving publicity to her letter. 
Madame Neel is a devout Buddhist, but has 
certainly no faith in ignorant and supersti¬ 
tious practices. Ker mission. In fact, Is to 
present tbe teachings of true Buddhism to 
the cultured world. Madame Neel’s visit to 
this country Is a remarkable episode in the 
history of Buddhist revival .—Indian Mirror. 

- 

Buddbft's Niravan Anniversary. 

Tbe Nirvana Anniversary of Gauoma 
Budda was celebrated with great eclat, last 
evening, at the Misquith Hall. Mount Road, 
with the Hoo’ble Mr. Justice SankaranNalr 
m the chair. Tbe meeting was well-attended 
bv a large number of sympathisers in (he 
laudable movement. 

The day proceedings commenced with the 
»nging of Buddha’s stottn by a few boys to 
the accompanfmhnt of Music. 

Mr. Jagadeswar, s. A., n. 1.., recited a 
few ramil verses on the spirit of Buddhism. 

Mr. M. Slngaravalu, B. A.. B. L., Secretray 
of the Buddhist Association, Madras. In 
reviewing the Buddhist work in S^uth India 
said that before 1890 there was no active 
propagation of Buddhism in India, and very 
little was known about its founders and its 
doctrines. The present progress of Buddhism 
in India was due to the untiring work of H 
Dharamapala. the founder of the Maha Bobhi 
Society who established several branches 10 
India. The theosopbical publications con¬ 
tained some works on Buddhism, but the 
theosopbical knowledge of Buddhism was 
nebulous aod It was a moonshine Buddhism. 
Tbe object of the Madras Association of 
Buddlusffi was threefold: (1) to disseminate 
Buddhistic ideas among Indians: U) to give 
popular lectares In various branches ol 
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science, and (5) to start primary Schools 
for the purpose of spreading elementary 
knowledge among the masses. Tiii 
Buddhist Association was very largely 
responsible for the tolerant ideas existing 
among Indian people towards Buddhism. 

Professor P, Lakshnl Narasu, the Presi¬ 
dent-Founder of the Madras Buddhist 
Association then delivered an interesting 
discourse and observed that Buddha's 
Nirvana was celebrated on the Volsaka full 
moon day. Then the Chairman delivered an in¬ 
teresting and eloquent discourse on Buddhism 
and this brought the meeting to a close 
followed by a vote of thanks to the chair. 


EX'King of Burma. 

Tiiere will be many people in Burma, 
both Europeans as will as Butmans, who 
will be gratified to hear that ex-King Thlbaw 
is being treated with all the dignity due to 
his former exalted position, and to know 
that the British Rq/ is doing everythiog for 
the comfort and happiness of their compul¬ 
sory guest and bis family, writes the Burma 
Crftfc, With an annual allowance of Rs. 
100.000 and with many perquisities. King 
Thlbaw is making the best of things at 
Ratnagiri and ie living a life of contentment 
in the Splendid palace which has recently 
beed erected for ^lis occupation. 

This palace Is magnificently situated on 
the high cliffs overlooking the 'ndlan Ocean, 
and. although the climate of the West Coast 
does not suit every one, the ex-King is en¬ 
joying the best of health and takes a very 
lively and intelligent interest in tbe world’s 
doings, having almost perfect liberty. The 
ex-Queen, however, lives a more secluded 
life and very seldom is seen by anyone, but 
It is satisfactory to learn from reliable 
sources that she no longer suffers from tive 
severe attacks of melancholia which were of 
frequent occurence not so very long ago., 
and that her health has generally Improved 
since tbe completion of tb»ir present re^-. 
deoce. 

No more within tbdr stleat palace balls 

Will proud Supayalat aod her lord bold' 
Court: 

Uncrowned exiles in furthest WeKerQ 
Ind, ,.v .;g« 
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Along a loveiy streak of patn>cla 4 
cout 

Loud booms the wind-lashed sea ofi 
Arab; 

A dirge eternal to their buried past! 


Resignation of Sun Yat-Sen. 

Snn Yat-$er> and the ProTiuonal Govero- 
roenc on ist ultimo, at a silting of the As. 
sembly, laid down office and gave up their 
seals. 

The President In a speech said that a 
settlement had been effected between North 
and South, and it was their duty to retire 
and hand over their charge to abler hands. 
He hoped and believed that China would 
henceforward make great progress and ears 
a foremost place among the civilized nations 
of the earth. 

Throughout, his occupancy of the Presi¬ 
dency Sun Vat-sen has displayed personal 
dignity of a high order, and, though he has 
not displayed conspicuous gifts of statesman¬ 
ship, he retires into privacy widely respected 
as a man and a patriot. He intends hence¬ 
forward to devote his time to travelling In 
China and enlightening the people on the 
principles of Republican government. 


Profit from Sewage. 

New machinery which bas cost :£( 50,000 
for extracting marketable produce from the 
diy’s sewage wil' be started at Bradford 
in a few days. Last year the corporation 
made a profit of 0,000 from grease re¬ 
covered from the sewage, and it is antici¬ 
pated that at tbe new works at Esholt the 
annual profit will be raised to ;^$o,ooo. 
The'total sales of these products up to 
last year reached ;^iOO,ooo. A market 
has also been found for the pressed cake 
which remains after the grease has been 
extracted, and large quantities of this have 
been exported to be used as fertilisers in 
France, South Amenca, and other foreign 
countries. The cake has even been inde-^ 
maud as feul during the strike, and has 
been* used as such in tbe local factories. 
Bradford is probably ihe only city in the 
taagdom whkb derives revenue from this 
source. 


Increase pf Paupensm- 

The latest return of pauperism io London 
shows that on Saturday, March 23, the third 
week of the coal strike, 111,932 persons 
were relieved, or an increase of 1.197 over 
the figures for the corresponding period of 
2911. Hiis is the first week during the 
present year In which a higher total than 
that of the corresponding week' of last year 
has been recorded. The increase in outdoor 
pauperism was 2,184 '• there was a decrease 
of 987 >0 the* indoor figures, making a net 
increase of 2,197. 

— - 00 - 

Foreign Congratulatioos* 

Tbe Labour leader this week contains 
messages from the Socialist and Labour 
leaders of the Continent congTatulatlog the 
miners on having compelled the Government 
to legalize the muitniam wage principle 

M. Jaures. the French Socialist leader, 
says that whatever the decision of the miners 
as to a resumption of work, and whatever 
tbe immediate consequences of the struggle, 
tbe British miners have set the workers of 
the world a rsagnifice»it example. In one 
body, after deliberation and consultation, 
they entered on the combat. In one body 
they have gone forward .without flinching in 
ea<^ step that has been taken. Their action 
throughout has been so unanimous and so 
free from outrage that not the least pretest 
has been given-for repression. One might 
have supposed that at several critical 
moments in the strike, and particularly when 
the Government introduced ice BUI. the dif¬ 
ferent tendencies and temperaments to be 
found in the leaders might have resulted in a 
divergence of policy \ but consistently the 
resolutions were passed unanimously, and 
not one echo of difference of opinion pierced 
the walls of the conference rooms. Not for 
one instant were the workers’ forces divided.’ * 

M. Vandervelde, leader of the. Labour 
Party io tbe Belgian Parliament, writes that 
tbe miners have waged the grandest war a&d 
won the most glorious victory tbe proletarait 
of the two worlds can count to its credit 
since the reconsiitiitloo of tbe International. 
.“When an economic conflict.assumes pro- 
'porriOQs such as these it becom.m a political 
event of the nary first .order. Never, per¬ 
haps, have we had so decisive a proof of the 
aU-powerfolness of a unanicuous, disciplined, 
and organized proletariat.” 
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rTEMPER&NCS AND THE 
EXCISE BIDE. 


TUESDAY NIGHT’S MASS MEETING. 


AT TUB YIDTODATA COUBQB, 
KAX.XGAKAMDA.. 


Tbe Maligakanda Vidyodaya College Hall 
was nowded to hi utmost capacity at 8 
•o’clock on Tuesday nlgbt, when a meeting 
was held under the auspices of tbe Ceylon 
Temperance Union to protest against the 
introduction of tbe Excise BUI and the con^ 
sequent increase in facilities for drink. So 
large was the gathering (hat there was not 
sufficient room to accoramodate all within 
the ball, and the premiaes were consequently 
filled with a large number of people. Great 
•enthusiasm prevailed throughout thereeetii^ 
which terminated very late. The High Priest 
Nanissara, Principal of the Vidyodaya Col¬ 
lege, presided, and those associated with 
him in the conduct of the business of the 
meeting were the High Priest Bevamitla. 
Rector of the College* and the Anagarike 
Dharmapala. The Anagarike Dharmapala 
read telegrams and letters from Messrs. C £ 
’Corea* Francis Beven, Warden Stone, Rev 
G B Ekanayake, Dr Corea, Dr C W Van- 
*Geyeei and Mr M Dharmaratne, who were 
unavoidably absent* but sympathised with 
•tbe meeting. 

The Anagariki't Prillfllntry Remarks. 

The Anagarike Dharmapala was the first 
speaker. He said he had made arrangements 
to go to Japan the following day, but he 
would abandon his visit if the meeting thougbC 
that be could be useful to the country in the 
matter* which they had assembled there that 
day to consider. Since by tbe cries from tbe 
hall, it was evident to him that it desired 
him to stay in Ceylon* be would abandon his 
visit to Japan, though he would have to dis¬ 
appoint many who were expecting him in 
that country. He did so tbe more gladly, 
because he felt that it was his bounden duty 
in the interests of the people to do all that 
he could to protest agaiost the introduction 
•of the Eltcise Bill. Tbe speaker proceeded 
to explain tbe object of the meeting, aod in 
the course of his remarks read of tbe several 
•articles from tbe CeyUin Mornuig Leader 


and other papers. Tbe Excise Bill bad in no 
part of (he country been received with aj> 
proval, and Christians, Buddhists, Hindus 
and Mohammedaos had unanimously con¬ 
demned its proposals. That was a very 
strong indictment against the bill. The bill 
would give increased facilities for drink, and 
tbe drink habit was so prejudicial to the wel¬ 
fare of the country, that tbe speaker com¬ 
pared it to berri-lKrri. It was their duty to 
nerve ihemselves to do everything that could 
legitimately he done to extirpate the evil 
habit among the people. Ceylon was the 
only home of tbe Sinhalese and'other native 
inhabitants of this Island aod they had no 
other place to go to if life was made unbear¬ 
able. It was therefore their duty to watch 
its interests* and preserve tbe purity of the 
life of the people. It was solely with pre- 
serring tbe country from the evil effects, 
which would necessarily arise from increased 
facilities for drink,that (hey were concerned. 
They were not met there that day to do any- 
thmgagainst the Government. Their object 
was purely to protest against the Excise 
measures of tbe Government, which they 
were convinced, were prejudicial to the wel¬ 
fare of the people. Their sole quarrel was 
with the ^cise Bill, which imperUled the 
cause of temperance in the country. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala spoke* in 
English, and then repeated what he had said 
in Sinhalese. 

The Ki|h PtIbsI OinnitU. 

He was followed by the High Priest Deva- 
miita, who spoke at length on tbe evils of 
drink. 

Tfii Nigh friui Sri NuiUttra. 

The next speaker was High Priest Sri 
Naoissata. He said that the people of the 
country* whether they were Buddbists or 
Christians or professed any other faith, 
should be united ou the temperance question. 
He thought it was a matter which should be 
taken in band rather by the laynseo than the 
priests. 

The Anagarika Dharmapab here interrup¬ 
ted the speaker* and pointed out that the life 
of Lord Buddha showed that it was tbe duty cd 
the priests to work for the welfare of the 
peo^e. 

Titt Rev. Sri Nanissara ontimiiug his 
spe^b, called upon the Anagarika to makp 
a move in the matter. * 
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An Afltrtean VititBr'4 8ymp4Ui|. 

Mr; C. T. Strauss^ a citizen of New 
York next addressed the meeting;, and his 
speech was translated into Sinhalese. Mr. 
Strauss said that the previous speakers had 
said a great deal of what he had intended to 
say on the evils of drink. He was new to the 
Island and be did not know the people, but 
any temperance movement bad his sym> 
pathy. In Europe, and America, there 
were large members of temperance societies. 
It was espedaiiy so in England, and he had 
no doubt that any movement which was 
likely to promote temperance, would have 
the hearty sympathy of the British Govern' 
ment. He felt sure that such a measure as 
the Excise Bill would never be passed into 
law in England. Science had proved the 
great injury drink dtd to the human sys'eo, 
and both in America and in England vi> 
gorous measures were beiog taken to reouce 
the consumption of liquor to a minimum. 
With the vbolb civilised world striving 
hard to suppress the consumption of drink, 
it eras surprising that the Ceylon Govern- 
Rient should be trying to open toddy shops 
ail over the Island. It would demoralHe tbe 
Pocple. Government was entirely wrong In 
ihinktDg that they would suppress the illicit 
traffic. If they spread all over the country 
a large number Of toddy shops. It was 
absurd to say such a thiog. Wherever 
there was a tavern or a toddy shop, there 
would be alongside of It an Illicit place of 
sale. The multiplication of taverns would 
mean the multiplication of the places of 
illicit sale. InieroperaDce would naturally 
ensue. British Rule all over the world 
discouraged intemperance and he had no 
doubt that i' would discourage intemperance 
io Ceylon as well. There svas one thing 
they could do. even though tbe Government 
of tbe Colony might try to spread the cod- 
sumptioa of liquor. They could call upon 
the people to obstain from touching arrack 
or toddy and from the buying the renta and 
hcenaes^ If they would do that tbe Govern' 
ment would fail In Us intentions. (Loud 
applause.) 

' Tfie Andgarjka Dbarmapala, commended 
Mr. SCrauss’ remarks, and suggested that a 
deputation ted by a gentleman like the Hon. 
Mr. F. RamanaAian be sent to England to 
protest against tbe Excise Bin. 


A RuoluUen Piiaid 

Mr. Isaac Tambyah next r^e and moved 
the following resolution:—‘'This meeting 
while gratefully conscious of the many 
blessings of British rule in Ceylon, respect- 
fully but emphatically protest against the 
policy of opening toddy shops in the Island 
contrary to the wishes of tbe people and the 
0{rinIon of tbe Press.” 

He said be was proud of having to speak 
to such a large gathering as was assembled 
that night in that hall, on a popular subject 
Klee tbe one before them. They were pre¬ 
testing against the Excise Bill, because that 
measure was sure to imperil temperance in 
this country. Arrack renting was first begun 
in 1864 in the time of SirWilliam Gregory. 
He -(tbe speaker) deplored that drinking 
existed among tbe people. It had already 
been recognized that it was injurious to the 
people, and many had from time to time 
tried CO suppress it. Even Sir Richard 
Morgan. Queen’s Advocate, bad laboured in 
this driection. He would not detain them 
by expatiating 00 the great evils of drink for 
tile High Priests bad already addressed them 
On that point. They respectfully but em¬ 
phatically protested against tbe increase of 
toddy shops and taverns, which would make- 
the drink habit more widespread than it is 
now. and would carry misery with it 
wherever it was indulged in. The muhipH' 
catioo of the facilities for drink was opposed 
to law. and they could, therefore, perfectly 
legitimately protest against measures which' 
would brtog such a calamity upon the 
country. They could be perfectly sure that 
if they would carry tbe agitation to England 
and lay tbeir protest before tbe authorities 
there tbeir fond hope to save this country 
from the evils of intemperance would be 
fulfilled (Loud applause. 

Hr. Tlaifbi 4i Siln. 

Mr. limothyde Silva, io seconding tbe 
resolution, said that be bad come down to 
Colombo from Nuwara EUya to be present 
at that meeting. It gave him great pleasure 
to speak, and he took that opportunity to 
thank Mr. Strauss, on hehalf of the 
Ceylonese, for his presence there that 
for the sympathy he had shown with the 
object of that meeting, and for the Very able 
and ioieresUng speech he had made. He 
bearti^ supported every word that had beers 
said m sopport of that resolutioo. The 
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Excise proposals for the multiplication of 
the facilities lor drink would spread in^ 
temperance all over the country. That 
would be a severe blow to the progress of the 
people Misery and crtioe would spread 
It was necessary that toddy shops should 
not be establish^ to the extent Government 
were doing. He had pleasure In seconding 
the resolution. 

Hr* Narlichaotfra 

Mr. Karischandra, in supporting the rv 
solution, said that when Lord Curzon parti* 
tinned Bengal, in 1905, the Indians rose up 
and protested against It and some misguided 
persons had broken the law aod committed 
violence. That wes to be deplored. But 
the constitutional and peaceful agitation 
succeeded, and King George, their Gracious 
Sovereign had himself come to India, and 
annulled the partition of Bengal. If the 
King of England had crossed over to India 
and himself had conferred such a blessing 
on the people of India, who, in some cases, 
had adopted unconstitutional methods of 
agitation he had no doubt that same King 
would do likewise if the loyal Ceylonese 
would appeal to his Gracious Majesty to 
save them from the evils which the mul* 
tiplication of toddy shops In the country 
would inevitably bring. The Ceylonese there 
had a lesson from India. They should not 
break the law, but they should constitlon* 
ally and loyally lay their grievances before 
the Government of the King, aod there 
they would have their prayer heard. Zt 
was, therefore, necessary he thought to send 
a deputation to England to lay before the 
British people and before the British Parlia¬ 
ment their grievances and their fears. The 
speaker proceeded to ridicule the remarks 
of Sir Allan Perry during the debate on 
the Excise Bill, namely, that toddy was a 
wholesome drink and would be good for 
the health of the people. 

Tht Btv. C' Binagadi* 

The Rev. C. Ganegoda, supported the 
resolution. He had come from Cbiiaw on 
some business, and when be arrived at 
Maradana he saw a band* bill advertising the 
meeting, That was tbe first intimation be 
got of the meeting, and he made at once 
for the meeting bail. He was very glsd to 
take part in the proceedings of that day. 
He dwelt 00 the evils of drink. It .was 009 
pf the chief causes of the existence of crime. 


and he instanced a recent case of murder, 
which was committed under the influence of 
U<)uor. He proposed that the resolutions of 
that meeting be sent not only to ’tne local 
Government, but to the Secretary of state 
as vrell. 

Mr. U. P. Ekanayike (Editor of tbe 

Sinhala Bauddbaya seconded Rev. 
Ganegoda's resolution which was carried 
like the first resolutioo with acclaoutlon. 

A CommKlM Appaiated. 

The following Committee with power to 
add to their number was then appointed to 
carry the resolutions into effect i^^The Rev. 
Warden'Stone, Mr. Prancb Beven, Mr. C. 
E. Corea, Dr. Corea, Dr. VanGeyze), Mr. 
Isaac Tambyah, Rev. G. B. Ekanayake, 
Rev. Father Bnms, Rev. H. Hlghfield, 
Rev. Father Lytton, Rev. Father Lanigan, 
tne Buddhist high priest of the Island, 
Messrs C. Batowentudawe, E. L. Wije* 
goonewardens, Edmund Hewawitarne, /, 
Munesingha, Timothy de Silva, Martinas C. 
Perera. S 'Rutnuro,^ Abdul Cader and H. 
Tijuvaiingam, the Anaganka Dharmapala 
and the Editors of the Sinhalese news¬ 
papers. 

The Anagarika DharmapaJa, who conducted 
the proceedings, address^ the gathering at 
length. He thanked everybody in tbe name 
of the Sinhalese nation for having come 
therein response to his invitation for tbe 
purpose of adopting measures for (be pre¬ 
vention of the highly objectionable IfquoT 
traffic in the Island among tbe agricultural 
and iabcuring classes which form tbe back¬ 
bone of the S inhale.^ nation, consequent on 
the proposed new Excise Sill. In unity 
there was strength, and at that crisis, wbeti 
tbe nation was in danger, tbe speaker said it 
was their duty to forget all minor differen¬ 
ces and act harmoniously and to show a 
united front. The trumpet call to duty was 
sounded hj tbe editorial in tbe '*Obs^er" 
of the j^th instant In those soul stfrring 
words "Toddy is tbe drink of the most 
Indignant and besotted class of the submer¬ 
ged, and it is for this class that the Govmn- 
ment Is go<ng to cater by the establishment 
of these new drinkiog shops. But it is not 
only this class that wQl be effected ; these 
new toddy shops, spread broadcast (hrougb- 
out (be I^atid, wfU prove cbe lure of thoo* 
aands, hitherto untainted by tbe driok habit 
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—9»peei4U; women and chlldreo. It will 
ioTtst the illicit arrack evil with giant pro¬ 
portions, as nearly every one of these tc^dy 
shops will also he an illicit atrack shop We 
appeal to the public of Ceylon to raise its 
voice in protest agatost the establishment of 
these new drinking shops or at least have 
the number coouderably 'curtailed.” The 
present situation demanded that all those 
who were interested in the Island’s perma¬ 
nent population should stir themselves into 
strenuous activity to prevent the obnoxious 
Bill from becoming law. The whole civiliz¬ 
ed world was their tribunal, and they had 
the sympathy of the memoers of the House 
of Commons who were working to save the 
labouring class from the clutches of the 
capitalists. They had witnessed the united 
A:^t shown by a million of the British 
labouring class, and they knew that the self- 
sacrificing labours of the leaders of rlie 
movement had not been in vain. They had 
read the telegratn a few days ago giving the 
words of (he Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Ur Uoyd George, in connection with the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and they were 
applicable on that day to their case to be 
used most appropriately against the Ceylon 
Government, that waa trying to desuoy 
the Sinhalese race that bad sto^ the rava¬ 
ges of bloody wars for 2,OCo years. The 
speaker aaked the gathering to hear the 
words of Mr. Lloyd Georg? ”Tbe Duke 
of Devonshire in a circular had applied for 
subscriptions to oppose the Bill” charging us 
with robbery of God, yet he knows that 
chat the foundations of his fortune were laid, 
deep in the sacrilege built upon desecrated 
shrines and pillaged altars. Charges of 
theft against a nation should not be brought 
by those whose ancestors had robbed the 
Church, robbed the monasteries, the altars, 
the slmhousee and the poor dead,” In this 
second decade of the 2Cth century of Bud¬ 
dha and the 20th century of Christ, in that 
Island where every prospect pleases, they 
bad to fight against a Government that 'was* 
going to rot the poor, to destroy for ever 
the virility of future generations by giving 
them the poisons of alcohol. The; speaker 
cnnimuing said ”This Is the time to 
Shdw that there are yet in Ceylon higb-soul- 
ed ro i rt yts willing to sulTer fof cause uf 
truth.” ' We hSve to protect the furtire 
generations of the pennaneut popolation of 
Ceylon. We riuU carry on the agitation 


till we succeed, and let us raise sufficient 
money so send our delegates to England to 
lay our grievances before the British public. 
Ours is a moral war, and we are sure to 
’succeed. The present Government is going 
to sound the death knell of the future |gene- 
ratlons of the Sinhalese. For 24$^ years 
the Aiyan race of Sinhalese have continued 
to exist in this Island, and the vestiges of 
their civilisation are admired by the sober 
representatives of modern civilizations. 
What barm have the Sinhalese done that 
they should be inoculated with the alcholic 
bacilli so destructive to life i We give the 
Britishers tea, rubber, cocoa, cocoaauts, 
cinnamon, cardamons and other spices and 
fragrant products, and in return we are 
given opium and alcohol. The greatest moral¬ 
ist chat the world has seen, whose religion 
is professed by countless millions has 
dared that alcohol causes insanity. In the 
“Sigala Vada Sutra” the evils of intoxicants 
are categorically shown ; in the “Dhammi- 
ca Suits,” the householder Is exhorted not 
to indulge in intoxicating drinks, not to 
cause others to drink, 00c to sanction the 
acts of those who drink, knowing that it re¬ 
sults in insanity. (Rhys Davids’ ”Bud- 
dhism,” p 13S.) In “The Ugbi of Asia 
the advice is given : 

“BEON DRUGS AMO DRIKES WHICH WORK 
TH£ Wtt ABUSE 

clear minds, clear bodies need no soma 
juice. ” Daily the Buddhist is ex¬ 
pected to repeat “ Suramerayamajja 
pama dattbana veramani sikkhapadara 
samadiyami” which means “ I pledge to 
abstain from intoxicating drinks.” Once in 
right days be has to repeat it when he takes 
the rules of the aposatha- And in the same 
ajiva rule of the noble rigbtfold path he is 
taught to deal in intoxicants a»id poisons and 
in the “da»a akusala” he is taught that the 
taking of liquor is an evil leading to hell. 
In the “Dharma pradipika” a whole chapter 
is given showing, the evil effects of drink. 
In the Kumbha Jaiaka the Buddha says that 
intoxicants were first discovered by a hunter, 
and that he made the king of Kosala drink 
intoxicating wine.. The King had the city 
decorated and set up a paviluKi in the palace 
yard and taking, bis seat in this splendid 
pavilion on a Royal throne with , a white 
umbrella raised over it, and sorrounded by 
hii courders, be began to drink. And just 
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that iiitK th« srchaAgel Indrs saw the 
King seated to driitk strong drink and he 
thought *‘if he shajl drink strong drink all 
will pehih, I will see that he shall not drink 
it.’* and he came do«n and preached to the 
King and showed the evil effects thereof, 
fjauka translated Prof. Cowell No. SI2) 
In the '‘'Anguttaranikaya pancaka nipata’* 
(he Buddha has declared tiUs of all sins the 
.greatest is tbe taking of intoxicating drinks, 
for it makes man commit all other e\dla. 
The time is come, I repeat, to show that we 
are not going to stand this. To carry on 
this crus^e we need money. We must send 
preachers to every village, and we must ask 
the Christiaiii Hindu and Buddhist ministers 
of religions, and the heads of Colleges, and 
the teachers of vernicular schools to start a 
•compaign against the obnoxious.and abomin¬ 
able measure. We must raise money to 
sen I a strong delegation to the British 
House of Cora coons. 

Before the meeting broke up, Anagarika 
Dharfliapala, said that they had decided to 
go all over the Island and to preach to the 
people to abstain from liquor and to keep 
.away from the taverns and toddy shops that 
would be introduced in the villages. 

The immens gathering then dispersed. 


Digest of the Majjbima 
Nikaya. 

— w-O- 

142. DAKKHINA VIBHANQA 
SUTTAM^ 

gtaoo. 

. At KapUavaato. The Blessed One 
was staying in the Nigi’odha Mc^iastery. 
Xi that time the groat Paj^pati, Gctami 
bringing two new cloths came k> 
the Blessed One, and approaching sat on 
a si^e, *»d addressing tbe Blessed One 
said. Lord, these two pew cloths have 
been specially and woven for tbe 
Blessed Doe by me may the Blessed 
Ckee, out of compaseipn for me deign to 
accept tham. .Then the Blessed Ooe 
said, present tbep to t^e as^mbled 
8aagb^ for, whe^ p;Beaented io the Saa- 
gba ^ * ;becotne iaclnded in the accept¬ 


ance thereof by the Sangha. For 
second and third time the great Paj^- 
pati Gotami made the same request, and 
the Blessed One responded in tbe same 
manner. 

Whereupon, the venerable Ana&da 
said. Deign to accept Xiord tbe two new 
cloths brought by the great Gotami. 
Great had been the favours shown by 
the great GotaiQi to tbe Blessed One, as 
a mother, and onrse, who gave miUc 
when the mother of tbe Blessed One 
died, and from her breasts, the Blessed 
One sucked milk, and tbe Blessed One 
has been of great help to the great 
Pajipati, for she has taken refoge in the 
Buddha, Dbamma and Sangha; and she 
has abstained from destruction of life, 
from stealing, from sensual corruptions, 
and from intoxicating drinks, and her 
faith in the Blessed One is firm, and 
she has no wavering doubt in tbe four 
noble truths. Verily it is so Ansnda, 
verily it is so Ananda. 

In fourteen different ways are Cbari.* 
ties bestowed on individuals. 

1. To the fully-enlightened Buddha, 
the Tathagata. 

*2. To the Pacc^ Buddha. 

3. To the Arhonta disciples of the 

Tathagato. 

4. To him who is trying to realise 
the fruits of Arhatship. 

5. To the Arkgami. 

6. Tc him who is trying to realize 

the fruit of Anigami. 

7. To the Sakad^ami. 

8. To him who ia trying to ta^ixe 

the fruits of Sal^s^mi. 

.9. To the Sotapatti. 

10. To him who is tryii^ to cealU^ 

the fruits of Sotapatti. ^ 

11. To one who la in poseesraou. 

of thehvepeychical accomplfsh- 
ments. 

T2. To the one who is free frou^ 
moral impurities, ' abstaining, 
from in unrighteoos livelihood.* 
Id. . To the one who is living a sinful^ 
. . .life, rviolatlug the virtaes.^ i; . * 
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14. To all Kving kinds oi living 
animaU. 

GiTing Co animals the, results area 
hnndredfold, giving to unvirtuoue the 
results are a ^usandfold, giving to the 
viitu(»iB Che results are ten thousoad- 
fold ; giving to the psycho spiritnal the 
results' are a ten million and ten thou* 
sandtold. giving to the one who is trying 
to realise the fruits of the Sotapaiti the 
results are immeasurable, how much 
more it is when given to the Sotapanna, 
how much more vrhen given to the one 
who is trying to realize the fruite of 
Sakadkgami, how much more to the one 
who tries to realize the fmits of AnAgami, 
how much moi'e to the one who is try¬ 
ing to resize the fmiU of Arhatship ; 
how much more to the Arhat disciple Of 
the Tathagato; how much more to a 
Faoceka Buddha, bow much more to 
the fully enlightened all perfect Tatha- 
gata Buddha. 

A further elucidation of the variations 
of charity in connection with gifts 
enumerating the virtues of the donor 
and the donee. 


143. ANATHA PINDIKOVADA 
SUTTAM. 

e4dso»g)>^ gtstai 

Skvatthi.—The Blessed One was stay¬ 
ing at Jetavana. At that time the 
householder Anatha Pindiko was sufier- 
rDg from a painful illness; and the 
householder summoned a man and 
directed bins to go to the Blessed One, 
and in his name to pay homage to the 
Blessed One and to say that Anatha 
jE^ndiko is snfiering from a painful 111- 
tesa and that he worships the feet of 
the Blessed One, and then to go to the 
Teoerahle Sariputta, and to convey to 
him that Anatha Pindiko is ill, and that 
he wor^ips his feet, and it would be 
well if the venerable Sariputta^wonld 
arrive at the house of Azratba Pindika, 
ter potapi^oh to him. The, messenger 
did as directed..apd ^ venere* 

Jple Saripukta together with the venenu 


ble Ananda arrived at the house of the* 
honseholder Anatha Pindiko, and sat on 
the prepared seats and the venerable 
Sariputta inquired of Anatha Pindika’s 
illness and the latter answered that he 
was suffering from eKcraciating pain all 
over the body, snd he felt very ill. 

la this wise, honseholdei’ t^n should 
learn, I will not let the eye be made a 
vehicle to craving desire, there will then 
not arise the consciousness dependent 
on the eye, Thus thou shouldst learn 
about the ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind. Thou shouldst also learn simi* 
larly about objective form, and the cons¬ 
ciousness that arises in. dependence 
thereof; about sound and the dependent 
consciousnees thereof; about smell, 
taste, touch and of phenomenal avisings 
in connection with the mind. Thou 
shouldst learn that no craving will be 
made whereby the eye-consciousness as 
well as the ear-conscioosness, nose-cons¬ 
ciousness, no tongne-conscionaness, no 
body-consciousnese, no mind-conscious* 
ness will be stimulated for the arisings 
of desires. Thou shouldst also learn that 
no vehicle of contact in connection with 
the eye shall be reproduced whereby a 
resultant consciousness will arise,, a nd 
so on with the other organs of contact. 
No feelings depending cm eye contact 
will be created, and no resultant cons¬ 
ciousness will then arise, thou shalt 
lesm thus. So with the other sense 
organs. Thou ^alt ieam thus:—Let 
there be no clinging to the earth ele* 
meats, let there be no defendezrt coos* 
ciousness atisiog therefrom. Similarly 
with bodily fonD, feelings, peroepCioos/ 
volitions and thonghts. Similarly thou 
diouldst learn thus “ 1 will not erave> 
fbr immaterial desiree based on Ether 
Space, tbeo the consciousness dependent 
thereon will-not arise " thus I will learn;, 
and einiJarly with the Basic Elements 
of consciousness, wi^ the existence of 
things in the realm ot Immateriality,, 
and in the Bealm of Semi-Perception. 
Neither will 1 desire for things <^thia' 
worid, not of the other world. Nor for.. 
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things seen, heard, cognised, sought bv 
themiod. Wbeo^lt this was said, the 
householder burst Into tears, and when 
Ananda soothed him, the householder 
said, “ Long did I associate with the 
master, and the learned Bhikkhns, bat 
had neper heard a diecoQise like this 
before." And Ananda said that this kind 
of Doctrine is not for the white-robed 
bousholders bnt for the homeless asce¬ 
tics. Lord condescend to teach this 
kind of doctrine to the bouBehoIders also. 
Having exhorted the householder the 
venerable Saripatta and Ananda came 
away, and a little while after Anatha 
Findika died and was boro in the Tusita 
heaven. And in the middle watch of 
the night the angel Anatha Pindika, 
illuminating by his radiance the grounds 
of Jetavana, cacoe to the Blessed One 
and uttered the gatha 

Idam hitam Jetavaoam Isl aangha 
nivesitam k vuttam dhammavajena Pit4 
sarijanaaam mama kammaiu vijjica 
dbammanka silam jivita muttaro etena 
macca snjjhante na gotteoa na dhanena 
va. . . . 

TheDevapntta emphasising that the 
virtues of righteousness, wisdom, up¬ 
rightness, pnrify a man not rank nor 
wealth and worshipping the Bleesed 
vanished. 


14*. CHANNOVADA SUTTAM. 

Bajagaha.—The Exalted One waia 
staying at Veluvana in the Squirrels’ 
Grove. At that time the venerable 
Saripntta and the venerable Maba 
Cunda were staying at the Gijjakuta 
Hill; and at that time the venerable 
Channo was suffering fiX)^ a painful 
illness. And the venerable Sariputta 
having risen, from hh evening medita¬ 
tion « appro^^ed Mahs Cunda and 
request^ him to > accompany hire to 
Channq to inquire about his illness. 
They hoib went to Ohaimo, and having 
take&, their seat lip^ired of Channo 
aboqt,.^iBi Ulaesa.;. .tlhai^ answered 


and said that be Is si^erii^ from 
unendurable and terrible pains, and that 
be wishes to nse the weapon to put an 
end to his life. Bnt Sariputta dissuaded 
him from 'using a weapon. If Channo 
is in need of medicines, food nursing, etc., 
that he will have them sappli^ and 
that he will himself nurse Cbanna. 
Chonna declines all that, and says that 
he had lovingly attended on the Great 
Teacher, and ^atit should be declared 
that Cbanna had attended on the Tea¬ 
cher with felt love, and that Chazma 
without blemish has taken to the wea¬ 
pon. Thus this sbonld be understood 
by the venerable Sariputta. , Then 
Baviputta expressed his desire to ask 
Cbanna some questions, and Ohatina 
permitted him. And Sariputta address¬ 
ing Cbanna,. said, "the eye, the eye^ 
consciousness, and the objectlvised sub¬ 
ject is thus perceived, " that is I, (hat 1 
am that is my unchanging, ego," and so 
on with the ear, nose, tongue, body, and 
mind that " it is I. that I am that is my 
unchanging ego." . Cbanna . answered 
the eye, the eye-consciousness «id the 
objectivised subject there is "no I,.I am 
not. and that is not my unchanging ego" 
thus so X perceive." * Why. does Channa 
say that he does perceive there is no 1 
and there is no. unhanging ego asked 
Sariputta ? In bavit^ seen emancip^iem 
and having realised emancipation in the 
docti'ine of the non-ego. ^ter havtog 
exhorted Cbanna the venerable Sariputta 
and the venerable Uaba Cunda went 
away. After they had gone Channo 
used the knife. The venerable Sari¬ 
putta came to the Buddha and sa^ that 
Cbanna had used the weapon, what is 
his condition where has he been rebocA- 
Without blemish be lived amoag 
Bbikkhus. Bnt theip,;i8 ^ Fobl:«)irs, 
a village in th*. Yajp qpnnt^ 
Cbanna’s relatives and shay the 

blemish ." Sariputta.' no blemiBh attaches 
to them " said the. Blessed One^ 
there would,2 after,iiCe 
he is iMm again, b^t ^^nna ^.fzee 

fiomJhVt. -li m^lng usq ot 1^’wea* 
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^oo DO bLeaUh Attaches to ChAzuiA, sftid 
the Blessed One. 


U5. PUNNOVADA 8UTTAM 
gccEO*. 

Si^tthi.—the Exalted Ooe was at 
Jetavana. After liaio^ from the alter 
aooD 9ie6ta the venerable Paano eame 
to the Exalted One and having paid 
homage sat on a aide, and said. It 
wonld be well, 0 Lord, if the Biassed 
One would give such exhortation wher^ 
by he would, living alone, make the 
atrenoous attempt. The Bleesed One 
then exhocted in this wise: There are 
forms which seen by the eye produce 
passion, and the eye revels on tbem 
whereby lustful desire is created, where 
there ie Instful deeire {oandi) there 
arises pain. This 1 say. And so on 
with the eoonds heard by the ear, 
siMlis inhaled by the ooee, taetee taeted 
by the tongue, friction produced by tha 
contact of body to body, phenomena 
produced by tbeenbjectiveconecioosnees 
and each of these producea loatfni deeire, 
and deeire produces pain. Where there 
is no iuatfal deeire created, there is 
emancipation from pain. Kow this is 
my exhortation to yon Fanna, in which 
territory are you going to reeide? 
There ie a territory called Suniparanta. 
there 1 am going to live. Bat Poona 
the inbalutaots thereof sre harsh and 
cruel, what, if they aboseaod revile yon, 
will yon do? If they do abose artd 
revile me I will think thus. Good are , 
the people of hnniparanta in that they 
rmly abase and revile me without giving 
me blows. What, bat if they do give 
yon blows, whet will yon do? L^, 
H tb^y give me blows by the hand, then 
1 will think, excellent are the people of 
SwilipaEantB in that they do not use 
bneks and stones. But if they do ose 
etooes whet will 70 U do? Lord, iftbay 
dd'beat me with atones,! villthinl^ 
esmellent eve the people of Soniparanta 
in that they donot ose stidcs to beat 
But if Mey do use etiolu what will ycm 


do? I will think that the people of 
Snntparanta are good in that they do 
not nee weapons, to injure me. What, 
if they nee weapons, will you do? 1 
will think, good ace the people of Sunk- 
paranta, in that they do not use a sharp 
instrument and kill me. Wbat if they 
do kill you? I will think that this 
body. BO loathsome, has to be rejected, 
and it has been destroyed by an instru* 
ment and fhe consumntation has been 
reached. Excellent. Excellent, Punna, 
you are able to live in Snn&psranta 
doasioating yonr eeoeee. Punna having 
taken leave ot the Exalted One went to 
Bottaperanta and lived there. He had 
organised a community of 500 npAsakav 
and taught them and exhorted them. 
Later on Pcnno attained perinibbina 


The Archaeological Surrey 
of India, 


ANNUAL REPORT I807.6. 

The handeomely bound, clearly print¬ 
ed. elaborately written Report of the 
Arehaaologipal Sorvey of India has been 
published, and thanks to the indefati¬ 
gable Director-General of Archaeology, 
we have been favoured with a oopy 
thereof. It Is printed at the Clovern- 
ment Printing Office, Calcutta, and the 
price per copy ia Re. 25 or d7s. (Jd. 
Those who can afford to spend this 
Bmonnt 00 so interesting, a snbject as 
Indian Archaeology should at once write 
to the Archaeological Survey Office, 
OaJcntta or to any one of the wdl-known 
Oneotal Bookeellerv. and get a copy of 
the Report, for it U fnll of information 
of the woric dcoe during the year, as the 
c^mtanto of it will show, via 1 

ConaervstaM); The Akbari Mahall in 
Agra Poet. The Rang Maball in Delhi 
Palace; Tskbt-I-Akbari at Katanur; 
Notes oa CoQtarvation in Burma; Ex- 
pkiratioBaDd Beaearcb ^General); Ex- 
eacasions at Samatb; Excavations at 
Saheth .dlahetb; Kkeavatama at 
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I-Bbai. A Buddiust Moziastory on the 
Saokaram Hilie; ExoftTations at Bam- 
piarva; The Ancient Temples of Aihole; 
'Chaumukh Temple at Ranpur; The 
late St. Colonel James Tod ; Epigraph;; 
‘The First V5 jayanagar Dynasty, "Viceroys 
and Ministers; A Forged Copper^Plate 
Inscription from Eastern Bengal; His¬ 
torical docnments of Kulu; Two Chinese 
Inscriptions from Bai in Central Asia. 
The large size demy quarto Tolume con¬ 
tains 277 pp., and 80 Plates. 

The letter press of the brilliant article 
on CoDserration is from the pen of the 
Dixector-Gteneval of Archaeology, Mr. J. 
H. Mihail, and any thing written by 
him is of especial value to the student of 
Archaeology for he has a kind of inten- 
tive knowl^ge to enunciate his ideas so 
accufat^y and scientilically. Perhaps 
he is incarnated in this life to do the 
especial work of Indian Archaeology. 
This principle may be equally applied to 
his coadjators, viz. J. Ph. Vogel, 8tsn 
Konors, D. B. Spooner, and A. Eea. 
We roust not omit to mention the name 
•of Daya Ram Sahin, the able scholar 
who is deputed unravel archaeological 
mysteries whenever discovered, at differ- 
•ent historically ancient sites in the Gan- 
^tic Valley. That these scholars bom 
in countries where Buddhism doss not 
4 xjst as a living j.’eligion should be so 
successful in their researches lends 
weight to the Buddhist teaching of 
purvajanma abhy&sa. • 


The Excise Bill. 

The Select Committee appointed by the 
l..egi3]ative Council met last Tuesday at 
the C-oundl Gbambers. The meetiog 
•comiDenced at XI a. m. and the Cotd^ 
mittee sat all day with an interval for 
lunch, which was served In the room. The 
Comminee comprise Sir Hugh Clifford, (Co 
lonial Secreury). the Hon. Mr. L.W. Booth 
(Acting Controller of Revenue), the Hon- 
Mr. Anton Bertram (Attoroey-Geoeral), the 
Kdn. Mr. Bernard Senior (Tteasarer), the 
Hob Mr. J. O.* Ftssct (Accli^ Government 
Agent W.P.h the Hon. Mr, G,S. Saxton (Go¬ 


vernment Agent, C. P.), the Hon. Sir AUsq 
P erry (P. C. M. O.), the Hon Mr A.Fairlie 
(European Urban Member), the Hon.Mr.E. 
Ro&Ilng (European Rural Member], the Hon. 
Mr. F. Ramanathan (Educated C^lonese 
Member), the Hon. Mr. Hector VanCuylen- 
burg (Burgher Member), the Hon. Sir, S.C. 
Obeyesekere (Senior Low-couDtry Sinhalese 
Member).* the Hon. Mr. A. J. R. de Soysa 
(Junior Low-country Sinhalese Member),and 
the HoQ. Mr. A. Kanagasabai (Senior Tamil 
Member.) 

Last Tuesday's was the first meeting of 
tbe Sub-Committee which was appoloted on 
April idth. The Committee again met on 
the following day. 


The Maharaja of Patiala- 

Tlie young Maharaja of Patiala has made 
a lavish distribution of funds in com¬ 
memoration of his title of G.C.l.E.,vxr,l 
lakhs for the improvement of towns, Rs. 
$0,000 for female education, Rs. $o,ooo 
for priroary education, of which Rs. 
10,000 is recurring.besides tbe opening of a 
number of schools, tree graio markets, etc., 
Receipi^ts in Burma of titles aod honours 
bad better take a leaf from tbe book 
this public-spirited Prince. 


Council of Legal Education 
Meeting. 

At the meeting of tbe Couacll of Legal 
Education held on Monday aftemooa at 
Hultsdorf. the following motion wUcb was 
proposed by the Hon. the Attoroey-Gensral 
and seconded by the Sohcltor-GeneraJ* was 
passed unanimously. 

Motion. 

“A Solicitor, Attorney, Writer to'fHd’ 
Signet or Proctor in any of the Siqierior 
Courts of Record in Great Britain or Ireland 
or a pToeutrator in any CoArt of RecOnd* to 
Scotland may, at any time after the ex^w*> 
tlon of a period of five years siace his 
admUsloD as such be enrolled an Advocate 
of tbe Supreme Court upon payment.of %. 
fee of Rioo to the Secretary and upon patt* 
ing the examination provide for in Rule 49." 
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BUDDHISTS IID THE EICISE BILL 


PUBLIC MEETIKG AT 
ANANDA COLLEGE. 

PoHotf hi; on mau raectiog: held at tbe 
Vidjodaya CoUefo, Malipltaoda, under ibe 
auspices of the Ceylon Temperance Unioo 
early last vedc, a pubik meeting ot Bud« 
dhlsts was cooreoed at the Aiuoda CoUege 
on last Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock to pro> 
test against cbe Excise Bill and the nultipU* 
cation of facUities for iotenpmoce. In 
response to the notice published to tbe oewv 
papers, a large gatberiog assecnhled srithu 
the bill and every point of vanuge withm 
and without was occupied. It can safely be 
stated that there were over a thousand pc^e 
present. Tbe Buddhist priesthood was largely 
represaoied and nearly all tbe leading 
Buddblet laymen were there. Tbe proceed' 
logs commenced shortly after three o'clock 
and terminated at six o’eiock; great en* 
tbusiiim prevailed throughout tbe meeting. 
Mr. W. A.de SUvaj.^., prebded. Tbe Veo. 
M.NanJisare High Priest, PrirwipaJ of (be 
Vidyodaya College and other priesis present 
were sccomreodared with special sears on tbe 
platform, while the conveners af tbe meeting 
were seated opposite. Mr. C T. Straus*, a 
Buddhist visitor from New York, was an in* 
terested spectator of tbe proctedmgs. 

The Chairman was tbe first to speak and 
he was followed by several other speakers 
among whom were the Anagarika Dbtrmi* 
pala, W. HariKhandra, Advocate Sena* 
nayaka, C. Batuwantudave and Martinos C. 
Perera. Several irDportsni ree^utioos were 
patvr'* and a stroog Commine was appointed 
to cany out those resolutions. With a rote of 
thanks to tbe chair whkh was eansad intt 
acdaautioB tbe meeting termioated sbt^y 
after 6 p.m. 


Saras wathl Literary AasociatioD. 

The fourth Half-yearly Geoeral Meeting 
of tbii Associatioo took j^e on Saturday 
tbe lUtt nseant at ^30 p.m- 

Dc. M. U. Cunaiasamy r.t.c S. tbb 
Pras^eat presided Prdiminariet being over 
tit* Report for the half year AprQ 

jpxa. wasttstd. The Preaideot asoved dib 
sdcqitjOQ of tbe report CttUBeoti^ al lo^ 
00 Cbe sGccesafel work of (be Aaeociatico 


and was seconded by Mr. S. Sorossundraia 
Proctor s.a Messrs 5 . Vytianatbaa, M. 
ICanapatbipiUai S. Elaiapps and M. Subrs- 
maDiam representatives of the Darl^ 
Srudeors Uakm passed comments and were 
suitably replied ^ Messrs S. S. Kanspatlu' 
piUai B.A. snd d. Gumsamy. This over 
two reac^utiona ware passed one to record 
tiA tf^reciation of tbe services rendered by 
Mr. K. M. Tbevathasen and another to 
pass a vote of tbinka to the Press. The 
office-bearers retiring Messrs S. S. 
KanapathipiUai B.a. tod C. Navsretnare 
were elected proten Chairtnan and ,Secre~ 
tary respectively. At this stage Mr.'K. A. 
Veeravagu arrived from JafTna and so he 
entered tbe Hall received an ovation. The 
Chairman resuming, the following office¬ 
bearers were elected for tbe current half 
year. 

Patron for life:—The Hon. Mr. P. Rama- 
natbaox.C.,C.li.O ; PresidentDr. M .M. 
CutDarasamy i.t.as.; Vice-presidents:— 
Dr. John Rockwood K.g.c.a.; Mr. $• S. 
Kaeapathipillai B.a.; S. Somasundria 
Proctor t.d.; K. A Veeravagu, Kon. Secre¬ 
tariat !—T. MuUucumaru; V, Sivaprskaium 
Hoo. Treasurer:—T. Rtjinayakam; Audi¬ 
tor:—V. S. Annamalti; Librarian:—S. S.. 
Amblkai Pagan; Executive Committee:— 
Meiers C. Guruetmy, A. M. 'n>evatluisen, 
S. Mylvaganam, A. Oundrampillsi, S. 
Rasappe, C. Caoagaeundram and M. 
Chellaiya. 

Dr. M. Siooetambi, M. D. and S. 
Tbambyah were elected Hon. Memberi. 
Tbe following were enrolled members 
Messrs S Petiyatamby V. Mailvagansm 
R. P. Sbenaud, V. Kartblgasu K. Sangrs- 
pillsi, W. T. Jekaeothy Kuipillai Arul- 
pragasam sod Rimasamy. 

All business beii^ over tbe President 
rising amidst spplause congratulated Mr. K. 
A Veeravagu oa bis ba^y manage and 
spoke at leo^ 00 the sterling qualities of 
tbe guest ai^ tbe iovalubie services ren* 
dered In conoectioo with the Association. 
Tbe Secretary then stepped to forward and 
after paying a glowing tribute In eulogistic 
terms to tbe work done by the guest, 
rtwd tbe congratulatory address, tbe em- 
bo^ment of tbe members of the Association. 
A preseotatiOD on behalf of the Association 
was (weaeoted by tbe President Tbo 
Address is a highly artistk one written in 
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bold gold characters aod was dravm by Mr. 
C. Canagasundram. Refreshments were then 
served lavishly and the gathering after 
having enjoyed a merry evening dispersed at 
a very late hour.—Cor. 


We publish the foUowlog letter addressed 
to the Manager Maha-Bodhi Society :— 

The Manager Malta-Bodhi Society. 

Dear Sir, 

Please convey to the Anagariha and the 
Malta-Bodhi Society for the honour they 
have done me In elecilog me a Committee 
Member of the Temperance Union. I shall 
be most glad to act in the committee and to 
do all in my power in furtherance of the 
object in view. 

May I draw attention to the following 
which appears in the “What people say” 
column of to-day's Independent : “It IsT.. 
untrue that the oponents of the Excise “re¬ 
forms'' intend organizing another Tem¬ 
perance Campaign... .if they do, the arrack 
and toddy-tavems will soon have to shut up 
shop, but there is not the least likelihood of 
such a boycott. Such a boycott is impossible 
among a people who cannot or will not com¬ 
bine to help themselves... .Were the Cey¬ 
lonese a united people, no Government in 
the world would have dreamed of establish¬ 
ing a net work of taverns throughout ihe 
country.'* 

It will for us now to show that we can 
unite. “ Boycott “ should indeed be an 
watchword in tins crisis. The Temperance 
Union will be able to do more towards bring¬ 
ing Government to its sen sea by a general 
boycott of taverns, tavern-keepers, tavern 
pauonizers than by spending large sums of 
taoney in sending memorials and Deputations. 
We s^uld “decree that: 

(1) No man should buy a tavern or toddy 
kaddai rent. 

(2) No man should enter such tavern 
or kaddai. 

(3) No man should personally or by agent 
buy anack or toddy from any licensed tavero 
or kaddai. 

(4) Every msn who does any of things 
above prohibited shall be shunoed and boy¬ 
cotted by bis fslbws. He shall not be ser ved 
by a dhoby or barber. No one shall buy 
from or to such a man, lit sAorf he 
shall be an outcast from Society, 


We should have 2 fund to finance the boy¬ 
cott. Money will be required to app^nt 
Vigilance Committees : and watchers to re¬ 
port culprits, whose names should be posted 
up in all public places, especially boutiques 
which should be Induced or “bribed*' to 
refuse to sell provisions to those who do not 
obey the Unloo's decree. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. E. COREA. 

Chilaw, 25th May 1912. 


EDUCATION IN CEILON: CUIMS OF 
CEYLON UPON iNDIA 


1 —An Appeal from the Secretary of the 
Ceylon Maha-Bodhi Society. 

Colombo, February S, 1912 , Cey/on. 

To 

The Emtos, Dawn Magazine, 
Dk;A& SiE, 

Since last July I have been In Colombo 
working for the welfare of the Slnhala 
people. My sojourn in Calcutta for nearly 
15 years* has given me the insight to differ¬ 
entiate as to how we stand as a civilized 
people, We are greatly obliged to you for 
the excellent series of articles you have 
written in the “Dawn Magazine*' about 
Ceylon. India and Ceylon were united by 
the ties of faith and race for 2$$8 years. 
The relationship ceased absolutely in tbe 
year 10 $ wheu the whole Island came under 
British sway. For three geDeratiooa the 
Sinbala people have been trained under 
Christian traditions and the result is that the 
gulf between the Indians and the Smbalne 
is wide. 

* In Ceylon the schools are very inferior, 
the educational vote for the wlMe people 

who number 3>494.3 17 Rs. 1 , 44 ^. 4^. 

whch when proportionately divided, you 
will be astonished, comes to about bsdf aoits 
per month per head. There is no usivenit/, 
no technical college, no industrial school, 
no weaving school, no art school, aikd the 
boys who are poor can’t afford to .pay the 
exorbitant race of Eta. 25 per month as 
schoc^'fee which is charged at tbe Govern* 
cnenc SebooL The Christian missionaries 
have opened a few high schools but ed- 
i^astoo CO these sectarian schools means tbae 
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tke Buddhist pupil 1 om$ his hiitb is the 
1.4)rd Buddha and laughs at (be Aryaa 
QustQCDs and cones out as a throughbred 
Eurasian. Tbis is most depiorable. In (be 
ancient days. Bengal Pandits cane to Ceykn 
and helped (be people. fiu( now all (bat is 
stopped. What we need now is greater 
union »itb Bengal, and tbe only way to 
bring this about is by Deans of education. 
The Bengalee graduates will And Ceylon an 
adraliable field to open schools. If a bon* 
dred Bengalee graduates eone aad begin to 
teach English, in a few years the whole 
situation might be changed. Tbe Buddbtst 
vernacular schools will welcome the teachers 
from Bengal, and they «ill have to do tbe very 
work (hat the Christian missionary teecbers 
are doing. The grant that tbe scbods get 
will be divided and tbe nanagera of sucb 
Buddhist schoola will be gladfto give a share ^ 
tbe grant to the Bengalee teacher. Beside*, 
(he teacher can charge a nwithly fee from 
each pupll.^ school*(ee as obtain* In tbe 
missionary schoola. Here i* a splendid 
field just opened, and you will 1 hope do all 
you can to save the poor Sinhalese wbo 
Qumher 2i44«i60S. Here is au opportunity 
to save the race. If we lose (hit opportunity, 
the Christian Mlasiontry Societies will be abie 
CO educate this large population according to 
their lights, and an ancient race wbo ^ve 
kept up tbe traditions of Aryan learamgs 
for 2358 year! wil bare vaniabed and a 
hybrid'nee of Buraaltns will have cocne 
into existence. 

We are now the most becbwsrd race in 
all Asia, but our history is welMcnown and 
it la cur only comfort, and sre claioi tbe 
Moocbrelationship with ancient Bengali* 
and Magadba people who came 2435 years 
ago to Ceylon. A 2K>ble race ebouM not be 
allowed to come to eztinctioQ; beoce ny 
appeal to you. Translate this letter and 
print it if j«u please in all the Bengalee 

K s. Make the Sinhalese,—Hindus; that 
ter than malting them Christiana and 
Moslems. Tbe outlook is gloomy. Tbe 
Sinhalese people are between (be deep sea 
and the devil. They have either to accept 
Cbristianicy or become Moslems. We 
retfuire kt tbe present moment a number of* 
OoU^mended Bengalees fired with die spirit 
of difvairy and speaking for myself I 
undertake 10 do all (lut I am capable of to 
save an ancieot race that. h*s maintained its 


individuality for 233^ years. 

1 am yours sincerely, 

ThS ANACARZEA DflAtMAFALA 

(Secretary, Maha-Budhl society) 


n-E0ITOklU lOTE ai THE ABOVE 
In tbe foregoiog letter to (he Editor of 
this magasiae, Anagarika H. Dhirmapals. 
Secretary of tbe M<ha>Bodhi Society, 
makes a feeling appeal to the Hindus of 
India, aod paxiicuUrly to the Hindus of 
Bengal. Tbe appeal relatei specially to the 
question of bow to prevent the denationeU* 
Mticn that bas set in Ceylon through the Ins- 
trumenulity of Christ lu Missionary Bdu- 
cation Societies in that Island. We are In 
str^ sympathy with tbU prioury object of 
ibe Maha-Bodbi Sodeiy'c appeal and are 
convinced that only through welUdirecced 
educatiOQal efforts to preserve the moral 
personality of the Slnbalet people could (be 
forces of disintegration hoped to be 
arrested. Ceylon in days gone by was an 
iot^ral part of Hindu India, and the civil*, 
satioo of (be island to ao small extent was 
gpd bas been in offiboot of the greater 
civUisaiioQ in tbe nalnland of India. (This 
point was brought out in great detail in this 
magaxine (vdutoe for ipto) 10 parts vi, vti. 
atwl vmof (be series of articles entitled— 
SnMd 4 shi India or India without ChrUOan 
In/Uune 4 $: An ExposUio/i and a Ogfance.) 
Since (be begiuniag of the last century or 
thereabouts, Ceylon, however, nas drifted 
away gradually from all those ties of asso- 
dalion and kinship and unity wUh Hindu 
India wbkh. if (hey bad continued to subeist 
in vigour, would undoubtedly have oppoeed 
tbe doainatioa of a non-Buddhist cultuc*, 
which is sapping tbe foundations of the 
historical personality of an ancient people. 
Ce^OQ is mainly a Buddhist country, but 
owing to tbe growing Christian Missionary 
iofiuBDce which bas been steadily acquiring a 
baleful aicendaocy bi respect of the edu¬ 
cation of its people, serious apprehensions 
are eotertained tbit the future of the indi¬ 
genous culture of tbe island,—which is asso¬ 
ciated with aod is but part of tbe wider 
culture in the mainlaod of India, is well-nigh 
doomed. As an antidote, a Buddhist • 
Edarario* Moveoieiit was started in the 
eighties of (be last ceotuiy. through ibe. 
imtattve and help of the late Colooel Olcort, 
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—which has succeeded to some exteot (o 
stem the tide of educational disoigaDjsatioR 
which has set in in the island. This Buddhist 
Education Movement in Ceylon has appeared 
to us to be a most hopeful movement^ and is 
a striking object-lesson to India,—but more 
specially tc Bengal, whose recent organised 
offorts under most distinguished Beogali 
leadership, to build up a new type of 
teaching-universiry education, controlled and 
directed exclusivdy by Bengali leaders, has 
met with such ignominions failure. 

( To h6 cenfinit^^.) 


A MESSAGE TO THE YOUNG MEN 
OF CEYLON. 


I have been asked to deliver a message to 
you, and now that a crisis in the history of 
•our nation has arrived, it is proper that we 
the heirs of our beloved Lanka, should gird 
•our loins, and put our shoulders to tbe 
wheel, and arrest the decay that is visible on 
all sides. It is a crisis of a stupendous 
kind, and patriots of Lanka, should give 
their most earnest consideration to take such 
steps as are necessary to avert the terrible 
catastrophe which is fast approaebiog. It 
is a question of to be Or not to be. We 
have to ransack the literature of the science 
>of patriotism to learn to act as patriots 
should for tbe preservation of our nation, 
•our literature, our land, aod our most 
glorious religion, at vrhose source our fore¬ 
fathers drank deep for nearly seventy gene¬ 
rations, which had preserved their vitality to 
Sghc against foes since the time of our 
heroic and patriot king, the righteous 
Duttbsgimini, who with the help of his 
.mother and his patriotic followers, and 
•blessed by the association of the Bhikkhu 
Sangha, reinvigorated end revitalised the 
nation, i6i years before the birth of 
Jesus Christ whose followers, from the West 
came to our blessed land. years after 
the Nativity, and laid waste bur fertile lands 
.bringing ruio and desolation, from whose 
'^ffects the country is still suffering. 

We Sinhalese should remember that our 
ancestors came from Lada, a territory bet¬ 
ween Bengal and Kalioga about 2400 years 
.ago, and that they settled down in that part 
<it the land now, known as Aouradbapura. 


That the Sinhalese are an Indian race 
there is not the least shadow of doubt. 
\^ether they came from Gujarat or from 
>^anga we have yet to decide. But studying 
the history of our own race which is 
embodied in our Mahavansa, there is suffi¬ 
cient ground to trace our origin not to 
Gujarat but to tbe Gangetlc valley, Our 
first king, Vijaya, the Conqueror, left no 
issue, and the second to Im coosacrated 
was Panduvasadeva, nephew of the Vijaya, 
who came to tbe Island with thirty two 
noble youths and landed at Oonagamaka 
tirtha, in the garb of ascetics wearing the 
yellow dress. It is said that these youths 
were received by tire inhabitants of the 
place. Our first king ruled the land for 
thirty eight years, who with his yoo SiohaU 
followers, bad built villages in various parts 
of Ceylon. It is said that King Vij^a and 
bis followers not finding women qi equal 
rank in Ceylon sent a message to the Xing 
of Madura asking for wives, and that JCing 
Pandava gave his own daughter to (be king, 
and to his followers daughters of the nobiity. 
Tbe “lion race” of Ceylon, whose mar¬ 
vellous achievements are recorded in the 
Mahavansa, came Into being from tbe union 
of the nobltty of Vanga and Madura, the 
former in the Gangetlc valley, the latter 
situated on the banks of the river VegavatT 
in South India. In the fortieth year of 
the Buddha’s Parinirvana came Panduva^. 
deva to Ceylon, and it so happened that 
at this time a princess of the Sakya ^miJy. 
a grand daughter of the Sakya pnnee 
Amitodana, paternal uncle of Buddha, with 
a number of noble virgios, arrived in Ceylon, 
and these were married to the prince 
Panduvasdeva and bis followers, The 
ruling families of Ceylon henceforward till 
the'time of King Dhsiusena belonged to th& 
Mahsvansa, the great race. Ceylon politi¬ 
cally and religiously is associated with (he 
Sakya family. From the year ^ B. C. 
to i8(5 A. C. Ceylon's royal noiise r^ 
mained loyal to tbe Royal ancestors (he 
Gautama Buddha, and yet amidst disinte¬ 
grating catastrpphies tbe decendaitts of 'tbe 
first colony of Sinhalese of Sioba^ta, 
remain loyal to the name of (he Great 
Teacher whose religion was introduced 
this island by the son and daughter of the 
great Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, of righteous 
memory in 310 B. C. A snail portiou of 
the ^nhalese nation, under cospuleion 
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of the tovedin^ freeboocm and pirates in 
the i6tb century of the Christtan era adopted 
(he religion of the RoioaQ Pope. * The 
Portufiiiese, Dutch and firitish randa]* des¬ 
troyed completely the majeetk structures 
that bad bees built by our anceatora* durui; 
a period of three centuries, end today, we 
bave to weep end Umeat seeing bow far 
low we have falleo from tbe ancient magnl* 
ficient heights politically, morally, indus¬ 
trially, socially and cocnmertiaUy. 

When tbe ancestors of (he present bolden 
of our.beloved Island were ruoiung naked 
In the forests of Britain with tbeir bodiss 
painted, and later on when their ancestors 
had gone under the imperial rule of Rone, 
and some of them were being sold as slaves In 
the market place of Rome, our ancestors 
were alreedy enjoying tbe fruits of tbe 
glorious ind peaceful civilization wbose 
seeds were sown by the sciOM of the Sakya 
house 540 B. C. 

Sir Emerson Tennetit writing about tbe 
Portuguese in Ceylon says ''There is no 
page In the story of European cotoniaatJoii 
mors gloomy and repulsive than that wbkb 
recounts the proceedings of the Portuguese 
in Ceylon.*' About the Dutch Policy Sir 
Emerson was equally strong, and it is good 
to read whsi he hae written about them lo 
1859. In tbe and volume of bis "Ceylon" 
he writes, "Througfmut all tbe records wUeh 
the Dutch have left us of their policy in 
Ceylon it is painfully observable that no die* 
interested concern was ever roaoifesied, and 
no measures directed by them for (he eleva¬ 
tion and happiness of the native populatSon .' * 

Fortunately for us we bave tbe written 
records of Cordloer, Percival. Tennent end 
others to koow about the p^icy of tbe Dutch 
and we have also the rec^s of (be Dutch 
accentuating on (be selSsh policy adopted 
by the Portuguese. Not ooe kind word hive 
the British writers on Ce^^ to say for the 
Dutch during the long eojouni in tbe Island. 
With the help of the Dutcb settlers (be lUng 
of tbe Kandyan provinces was able to drive 
out,tbe Portuguese, and wbeo tbe Dutch 
began to take the place of tbe Portuguese 
(be King of Ceyloe was glad (0 fora » 
alJiaoce with the English wbo were then 
nristera of C^mandel coast and Bengal. 
Tbe Dutcb bad (0 tnnafer tte Ceyko settle- 
menta to (he British in >796, and by Ae 
treaty cd Amiens in l80j Uarcb 27th, tbe 


Dutch settlements in Ceylon were Anally 
ceded to Briuio. 

Tbe bislory of the conquest of Ceylon by 
(b^ British has yet to be written. Neither 
Cordloer, Percival, nor Tennent bas given 
(he true verrioa of the perfidious conduct of 
the first British governor and of tbe first 
Britisb Major Geoeral In (heir dealings with 
tbe King of Kandy. To get a glimpse of the 
correct ventoo of the abominable and shame¬ 
ful coospincy between the Kandyan minis¬ 
ters and tbe Britisb jrdmimitrators between 
1799 and 18IS we have to read Marshall. 
Kni^ioQ, Cordiner, Lord Valentia, "Uo- 
publisbed Dia/y of Andrewa" In the Library 
of (be Colombo Museum, "Account of Major 
Johnstone's expedition to Kandy in.1604."* 
aod (be sevei^ chapters in the different 
volumes of tbe Ceylon Literary Register, 
from vol. I to vol.' VI., as well as tbe pam¬ 
phlet on 'Ebalapola'by Pobath KehelpanneU. 
For nearly three generations the Sinhalese 
have been (old by tbe British adminiitraturs 
that the last King of Kandy, Sri Wicknma 
Raja Singha, was a tyrant, a despot, a 
drunkard, and that it waa to save the Sin- 
baleae nation from tbe tyrinical power of 
the King that war was proclaimed in 
January 1814. At first North conipirerf 
with (be trnitor PUima Talawwe, soon after 
the young prince wbo was then only (S' 

f ears old, was set m the throne, in 1796,. 
n dealiog with orientals no nation has suc¬ 
ceeded so well as the British. A eom- 
bioaUoo of circunstancei tssde the con¬ 
quest of Ceylon easy for the British. For 
nearly one thousand nine hundred seventy 
su yean (be Slnbaleie maintained their 
independence by tbe strength of their arm, 
The first arm conflicts began at the time of 
Dultagmmini io 161 B. C.. and (be last con- 
fikt ended in November 1818 with the ejre- 
cution of tbe leadert of the Kandyan chiefs 
ReppitipoU and Hadugalla. Had not 
Eluilapola turned traitor against the king in 
1814 tbe BritWi would never have ventured 
to prodalm war against Sri Vfickrama Raja- 
moba. Tbe ambitious intriguing Bbalapola eo- 
lered loto^ secret agreement with tbe British 
Goveroor. (be latter promisiog Ebalapola 
tbe CTOWQ on certain conditions. Tw 
this trap the vUlalnooa Ebalapola entered, 
n e ve r suspecting tbe lot that was In 
store for him, Ebalapola was known to tho 
poopie as tbe deveni "rajjuruwo," tbe. 
s ecood fcsQg. Tbey bad no idea that 
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•peifidious ihiniiter was foing: to enslave 
them for ever. Ueut. General* Sir. Cl 
Brownrigg writing to Earl Ba'ihurst says 
"They {SriHsh soldiers) have been every 
where received by the chiefs and inhabit 
Utnts with unfeigned welcome, assisted 
with supplies a'nd ineamof carriage and 
their camps frequented by all classes of 
Vie natives with exiraordhiary famU 
lidrity. Yorir Lordship will readily 
perceive the happy tendency of this hind 
of behavionr encoHrogvig and pro* 
pagating that confidence on the part of 
the iiihahitants of their piovinces, in the 
pieiice and moderation of his vtajestj/'s 
government and the protection which 
ssjved to invite atid attach Vicm to the 
cause in which they were engaged, aisd 
led to aconquest, the attempting of which 
has infomwr instances proved so fatal, 
as to leave terrible Us80>is of caution and 
forbearance to future inva^rs: an enter- 
prise which I have 7 to hesiiatiofs in 
taying, could not with any common 
prudence lhave been entered up 07 k, except 
with the most credible assurances of 
the coccurring wishes of the chiefs and 
people, nor could ever have been brought to 
a suceessfiil issue wiViont their acquie¬ 
scence and aid." "Monthly Literary 
Begister," vol. I. P. SOS. 

(To be Continued.) 


BUDDHIST L04NS TO CHRISTIANITY 

WTTB SPECiat REFERENCE TO RICSASl$ 
CAR2E. 


In the October Monist Professor Garbe, 
of Tubingen, admits a Buddhist Basis for 
the Christian legends of Saints Christopher 
and Eustace. In the early pan of the same 
article he also admits Buddhist influences In 
the Christian Apocryphal Gospels, but denies 
it in the canonical ones. 1 herewith submit 
two passaged from the Gcjspel of Luke which 
appear to me to ^gzee as closely with the 
earliest Buddhist texts'' as do the saint* 
legends adeiittW ^' Garbe. 


The first parallel is taken from my now 
forgetion pamphlet of 1905, Can the Pali 
PUakas aid us in fixing the Text, of the 
Gospelsl The second is from my Buddhist 
and Christian Gospels, as indicated in the 
first edirion (29021 and partially printed in 
the third and fourth (Tokyo, 1905, and 
Philadelphia. 1908.) 

V 

THE ANGELIC HERALDS AND THBEB HYMN. 

Luke li. 8'f4. 

And there were shepherds in the same 
country abiding in the field, and keeping 
watch by night over their flock. And an 
angel of the Lord stood by them, and the 
Lord sbone ruiind about them: and they 
were sore afraid. And the angel said unto 
them, Be not afraid; for bebdd, I bring you 
good tidings of gr4af/0y which shall be to 
an the people: for there is born to you this 
day In the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this is the sign uotO 
you; Ye shall find a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger. 
And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God, 

and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace, divine favor among 
men. 

Sutia Nipato, Mahavaggo, ' Valakasutta 
(known only in Pall, but with analogues iu 
later Buddhist books.) 

[To be continued^ 


News 8L Notes. 


The Day of Buddha 
Tkft Diy 1^ Buddha, was celebrated in Lon¬ 
don by the .Buddhist 
$oc>ety of great Britain and Ireland. 
The meeting was held io the Dore 
Gallery—a well-known art exhibiitoa 

^^od was attended by a number 

of members and sympathetic friends. Mrs. 
Rhis Davids M.A., gave an elevating 
address on “The gift of Truth.'* Free 
public meetings of the Buddhist Society 
continue to be bald evexv Sunday eveoing at 
the. Emerson Club, Buckingham Strim, 
Strand. 
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It trill toco be wob- 
OliMie svy iop tlid fonnal «ih 

Ms. BOuacMjeat of the 




bu^uDont of the ChuMee 
Bepaptie to be mede to tbe Powa*» 
end it ie likely ehftt thie mTigkm trill be eo, 
tnieted to Dr. Saa^Yet-eea. 1 omepondeBt 
in Pekaog wbo ie in cloee touch with luv 
trricee that he recently xeeeieed e latter ia 
triiich San-yeMea expreeeed hia inteeCioo d 
□ubaceproloAj^ tour in Enrope ehcetly, 
andit IS hinted ^t thie may cneea that he 
trill go ootoaly to cneke (hie urael enncmace- 
Bient, but to ernagefor tbe Icaoe trhieh will 
have to be railed to itart tbe Republic npoa 
a neeful and prcgwtOiTi career. Tbe aeato 
antbority aleo mentioBed ae a fact of tbe 
higliiec importaace that the eolooy of Cblaeee 
liUroll at I^oo-Cbow (to wbioh place retired 
o^iala auftato* nucb aa lodian civiliaaa 
do to CheiMoham) were Qaaniatoualy ia 
fa roar ol (be ReaubUo. ^^b*y wer«» he toi^ 
the coe olaee who by traditioa aad apbriag* 
iag mi^t have been expected to baveoppoeed 
rerorui« and the piece of aetra waai be cco< 
aidved, of the happieat aagtuy. 


neeaicb oa the part of tbe aethor. 
book will be of immenie uie to all 
iDdiea budaeea meo, baakere, merchante 
and Crmden. 

Mcdrcs Slondilrd^th April I912. 


The Vidyodaya Ori- 
YUyodan IrkaUI cotal Colle^, which had 
Cel lift. boco doled for the Sin* 
heleie New Year and 
Weaak for iDore (ban a motiih, wai re> 
Opened on Monday lait. 


This Institution has 
CafaitUliiWSdiMl removed to Z 2 Z, Lo¬ 
wer Circular Road, 
where arrangements are belog made to 
acconodaie fifty invalei. It is hoped 
tbat the ScIkmI will shortly be 
declared under the Police Act aa a proper 
ace for the reception of Mind people, 
isitors are welcome during all hours of the 
day and the poor Inmates trust that ladies 
and gentlemen will give them a look-up as 
they pass their gate. 


‘'RocDaBoa of Fho Indus. 
Xooiati »f Pii tries’* by Dr. R. N- 
InfHllrlli.* Saha. M. a P. a Be 

DsrMy ia a 

devoted to the iMnufaettue of writiag 
materisla. Dr. Saha needs no iDtrodortion 
■a be la well-known as (bs inventor of the 
Luxumy Styl^Pana which are gaining in 
popularity. Tbe eyitem of manulactare of 
wntiog ink aad paper and aceel pane is so 
tocbnicaJIy deecrib^ that uanuCaciurere 
will find It very ueefnL About the zneau* 
fscture of etyl^pena Dr. Saba cam speak 
with greet wWht. How Tulcaaiaed nibb» 
is maoufnctuxedaad rubber lUmn jneda are 
explained iu detail and ibeo fMlow die prcn 
ewes of the maaufactore of led pm«la 
Impure are devoted tr> photoengraving and 
to BteaogTspby or uorthaod. DeUUed 
hliton ia given of the Pnea both in Europe 
and ^dia. The ehapten bMded '*lndatn 
Tbeo^gy : its histoiy’, **Tec bi ucal Rducetba 
ia India*'; “Tbe ftiatory of the Factocr 
ay stem'*: Tlieoiy’': "6ea-voyage aoa 

Maritime Ccounerce of Ancient India'k 
*%idiao Pofitical Ecocoo^^ita history*' and 
ifPbe 'Romantic ride of InventMa, Indueo^ 
and S ci e n ce** are very inibraiag and exhiba 

* Rooanctt of Fm Indusiriee, By fLH. 
Sftha, U. C. F. S-y Benares. 


Tbe Educaiioo Coni- 
Thi UaSIliea mittee completed Its 
CevsitlM. labours with the lengthy 
sitting of Friday last, 
which lasted '‘from morning till night/' 
The Committee lat from 10 e.re. till 4-30 
p ID. pnatoaUy cootinouely end finished 
tbe consMentiOfl of its Report, which will 
now be signed and forwarded to Oovemreent 
probably this week. Ite early publkstion 
is generally desired, in fairness to the 
puMk. 


MAHA-EODHI JOURNAL. 

Onz aabecribera an moat earnestly 
rogaeeted k> read t tbe arrears of aabs- 
cripiioQB due to thii Journal. If each 
ooe of Odr aubacribers would mike tbe 
effort to get a new subacriber he will be 
doing a lerrice to the cause of Buddhism. 
We ahall be greatly obliged if our aubs- 
cribera* will remit a year’s subscription 
in advance 00 the receipt of this nombev. 

Manager, M. B. JOURNAL, 

61 , Fint Croit Street, 
COLOUBO. CSTLOK. 
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“ Go ye, O Bhifcrkhus, and wander forth for the nin of the loany, the welfare of the many in com¬ 
passion for the world, for the good, for the ^n, for the welfare of goda and men. Proclaim, 0 Bhifc* 
khus, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life ^ holiness, perfect and fnire.”-Mahapagga, yotaya PitaJta. 
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BUDDHIST LOANS TO CHRISTIANITY 


WITS SPBCtAL BKPE BENCE TO BICHABD 
CARBE. 

[OonttHfud/n>w otif last i'mif,] 

T/ts hgavs/iiy /losls rejoicjng, delighted. 
And Sakko the loader and angels while- 
stoled 

Seising their robes, and praising csceeding- 

>y- 

Did Aaito ihe hermit see in noonday rest. 
(He asks the angels why (hey rejoice, and 
they answer:) 

77 td Baddha-io-l’e, the best and matchless 
Jewul, 

fs Iwrn for weal and welfare in ihe world 
of merty 

In the town Of the SSkyas, in the region of 
Lumbini: 

Therefore are we joyful and exceeding 
glad- 

The ^aiitllel is further carried out in the 
narrative. The hermit, like the shepherds, 
goes to paj his reverence to the newborn 
Saviour. 

Considering that between the Greek of 
Luke and the Piti Of the SuiU Nipiio there 
may lie some lost book, the words in italics , 
are practically identical. The PfiU words 
hiia-sakhataya (“for blessing and happi¬ 
ness”) are a convenient phrase, often re¬ 
curring in tbe texts. We here translate 
.them ‘ weal and welfare” for the sake of 


poetic effect, but they mean much the same 
aA the English phrase, ”peace and pros¬ 
perity.” Now if Luke, or rather his 
Oriental intermediary, did aciualiy use the 
P£li poem, It is evident that omitting Jato 
("born,”) we find a very good equivalent of 
tbe line: 

Ufanussaloke hitasakJiatuya 
In the line: 

It is thrown Irito the form of a Hebrew 
paralielisni. In 'which peace on earth and 
divine favor among men are Interchangeable 
terms. It Is well known chat the oldest 
manuscripts of the New Testament are qt 
variance here over the word. Some rqad 
genitive) and then we must render: 
“among tnen of good will” (or the divine 
favor, i. e.. the eteoi as .Alford says.) 

Tiiis is like reading of the Vulgate sod of 
the English and American Revised Versions. 
It is because ii. the Septu.gint means so 
often the divine good pleasure that the 
Revised Version has “men in whom he is 
well pleased." But ihe old King JatoG 
reading (follovring the iextas recoptae after¬ 
wards fixed by the Dutch printers Biaevir) 
is borne out by the analogy of all Hebrew 
parallelisms. This is therefore a passage 
’Wherein the Pill Pitakas can probably aid us 
in fixing the text of the New Tesiamenc. 

This parallel id ignored by Garbe, though 
he mentions that of Asitoand Simeon, which 
is connected with It in the Pili. Hut Che 
Laliia VIstara and other late booics relieftn 
by Garbe. and by Sanskrit scholars gwe- 
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rally, do not contain the Angelk Hymn. 
I admit the weakness of the Asito-Simeoo 
parallel, when taken by itself; but its 
slrengih consists in its crganJc connecCioa 
with tbe Angelic Hymn, both In Luke and 
the Sutta NlpMo. 

In Bodi/itst dnd Oospela f 4 l^ 

ed. only) ] have shown that luike’s alter- 
atioo of the Buddhist legends is no loore 
than his alteration of the Synoptic cradiikn 
(Mark xvl. j, compared with Luke zzlv. 6.) 

When all this has been studied as care¬ 
fully as older points of Gospel critictsm, (be 
day will come when scboof-chUdren will 
know that ‘ Peace on earth, good wHl to 
men” is a Buddhist teat. 

T81 LORD'S TRRtS rtURTATlONS. 

In Wildtrnt$ 4 . 

Luke iv. i-$. 

And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned 
from the Jordan, and was led by the Spirit 
in iht wihUrMss during forty days, being 
tempted of the devil. And be did eat no¬ 
thing in'thoec days; and when (hey were 
completed, be hungered. 

ClisslBed Collection, Book of Temptations 
(Psil and Chinese). 

At one season the The Lord was staying 
in tbe land of tbe Kosali, cmong ttu Hlnu- 
layas, in a log-hut. While thus living Ot 
htrmltag* reliftdt the reflection arose within 
him : “It is really poasible to exercise doaii- 
nion by righteousness, without slaying, or 
causing slaughter ; without ^>pre»sion or (be 
making there, f ; without sorrow or (be io- 
fliction thereof.'’ 

Tfn^laiions to A$mtnu Enpin and 
TransimtU Maiitr. 

(In different order in Lake and the P 4 U). 

And the devil said unto him, If thou art 
(be Son of God. command this stone that 0 
Iraame Wead. And Jesus answered uoto 
him, It is written, Man shall not live by bread 
alone. Arxl he led him ap,* and shewed him 
all the kingdoms of the world in a moment 
of time. And the dfvU said anio him. To 
thee will I give all this authority, and the 
^ry of them : for it hath been delivered 
usto me ; aod to whomsoever I wiU I give it. 
If though therefore wilt worship before me, 

* Matthew has; auto an exctedine high mow^ 
tain (thus aerering wHb the Poll Idea of t£e Hia«- 

Isyas). 


it shall all be thine. And Jesus answered 
and said unto him, It is written. Thou shall 
wonbip (he Lord thy God, and him only 
sbaJt thou serve. 

Then Akro, the EpS One, perceived in his 
heart the (bought which bad arisen Id the 
heart of tbe X.ord and he approached the 
Lord aod spoke thsu: “Lord, may the Lord 
exercise dominion ; may tbe Auspicious One 
exercise dominion by righteousness, without 
slayiDg or causing slaughter ; without 
opprea^n or tbe mr.king thereof ; without 
sorrow or tbe infliction thereof. ’ ’ 

“What seesi tbou io me. O Evil One. 
that ibou speakest thus tomei” “Lord, 
the Lord hath practised tbe four principles 
of psychicaJ power, bath developed them, 
made them active and j^sctical pursued 
them, accumulated, and tiriven to the height 
tberoof. So, Lord, if Me Lord desired, 
04 cotdd Mru the Hmdlaya, the ptonaroh 
o/mouaUaine, sKfo very gold, aaid gold 
saoM the mouHtain be." 

(Buddha replies:) 

“Tbe whole of a mountain of gold, offlne 
gold, 

Twofold, were not enough for one : 

Let him who knoneth this govern bit life. 

He who bath seen Pain and whence its rise, 
How could such a one bow to lusts ? 

He who knoweth that the aubetratum of 
existence is what is called in tbe world 
* Attachment. ’ 

Let tbai man (rain himself in the subdual 
tbeieof.” 

Then Mdro, The EoU One, said. “The 
Lord kaoM me; the Aitepieious One 
knows me." ind he oanished thence, un¬ 
happy and diecoueolate. 

Temptation to Commit Suicide, 
(Cootinuous in Luke). 

Aod be led him to Jerusalem, and set him 
Oft (be pinnacle of the temple, and said unto 
lutt. If Ibou art the Son of God. cast thy¬ 
self down from hence : for it is written. 

He shall give his angels charge concerning 
(bee, to guard thee : and 
On tbeir bands they shall bear tbee up. 

Lest baplf Ibou dashiby foot against a siohe. 
Aod Jesus answering said unto* him, It is 
aid. Tbou shale not tempt the Lord thy God. 
Book of the Great Decease: Long Collec- 
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tion, Dialogue t 6; ChmeM, No. 2 . (Three 
siootbs before Buddba’s death). 

Now not long after St. Anando had gone, 
MSro, the Evil One, approached the Lord, 
and standing beside him, addressed him thus: 

‘ '0 Master, let the Lord now die the death 
of an Arahat* let the Auspicious One die the 
death of an Arahat : now, O Master, is the 
time for the Lord to die this death; and 
moreover this word was spoken by the Lord: 
-*0 Evil One, 1 shall not die the death of an 
Arabat until my monks and nuns, my laymen 
and lay-women become wise and trained 
disciples, reciters of the Doctrine, walking 
in the doctrine and the precepts, walking 
consistently, living out the precepts. 

**And now, Master, ils this the case . O 
Master, lei the Lord now die the death of 
an Arabat, let the Auspicious One die the 
death of an .Arahat; now, O Master, is the 
lime for the Lord to die this death !’* 

When he had thus spoken, the Lord said 
unto MAro, the Evil One : “O Evil One, be 
content; the TathSgato’s Arahat.death will 
not be long: at the end of three months is 
th: lime for the Lord to die the death of an 
Arahat.” 

The Dei>U Di$appear$. 

And %ohcn the d^oil had completed 
entry temptation, )te departed /torn ki)n 
/or a season. 

Classified Colleciion (in sequence above.) 

Here we have, in the Pali and the Chinese 
of the Classified and long collections, repre¬ 
senting two Buddhist sects of great antiquity, 
the following root-ideas 

1. Appearance of the Tempter to the 

^viour in a wilderness. 

2. Temptation to assume empire. 

3. To use mysltcal p>wer to transmute 

Matter. 

4 To commit suicide. 

$. Disappearance or the Tempter when 

foiled. 

Now Luke has these same root-ideas, 
though expressed differently in the third case 
(or, in his text, the first; > viz., the, irans- 
muteiion of stones into bread instead of 
into gold. Matthew slso has them, but he 

* Pflrtmhhafii, literally ‘become extinct," con¬ 
veying the double Idea of physical aod passional 
death. See note in BuddAiaf and Cfulstun Gos¬ 
pels, fourth edVfol. Jl, p. 99. 


interpolates Luke's third temptation (that of 
suicide) between them. 1 therefore give the 
text of Luke, because it agrees with the 
Buddhist association, as Luke $0 often 
does.% 

It is imperatively necessary to study 
these parallels by means of their earliest 
sources; viz.,* the P 4 U and Chinese 
Hin^yAna texts on the one head and the 
Greek Gospels on the other. Seydel made 
the great mistake of dealing with late books 
like the Lalita Vistara, without dlstin- 
giiishing its lesser value for tbe comparison. 
Even so learned a scholar aa Garbe still 
holds to the Seydel tradition, and conse- 
quentl v makes short work of the Temptation 
parallel by quoting these later legends 
(Monisf, October, 1911, pp 517. 518.) 

1 maintain that there is as much striking 
agreement between Luke and the Hinaydiia 
texts as there is between the JAtakas and 
the legends of Saints Christopher and 
Eustace, except that the latter are much 
longer and furnish more details for 
comparison. 

In the temptation story there Is the same 
Christian coloring as in tbe saint-legends, 
and yer The root-ideas agree. The Christian 
coloring consists In making the Master quote 
scripture, whereas the Buddhist idea 
requires him to state some truth. Again 
and again in the Jitakas do we £nd the 
same magical efficacy ascribed to the calm 
enunciation of a truth which tbe Brabiafcns 
ascribe to the words of the Veda aod the 
Jews to those of tlte Torah. In the Zend- 
Avesta tbe Tempter uses a ^milar sacred 
vord, but, as htiued elsewhere (Bud^dhist 
and Christian Gospels, 4th ed., Vol. I, p. 
tod,) the Masdean temptation story is only 
like the Christian one in ils iHeism and 
Its quotation of scripture. The earliest 
account of the Temptation of Zoroaster is in 
the Veiididld, and tc consists ot only one, 
via., that uf en)pfre. Before the temp- 

f See the article Luke and BtuUkism, in (he 
General Index to the fonh edition of BaddfiUt 
and Christian OospeU. Of course there is tbe 
possibility that the Temptation scenes of Luke 
and Matthew I they are nor in Mark, thuugb he 
mentions the Temprations) belong to a lost book 
whereto both 'ire indebted. 1 believe scholars 

E terally consider that these scenes were not ia 
Logui source. My own belief is that Luke 
was tbe first to imroduce then, and ihe editor of 
Manhew adopted (hen from his text. 
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taUon tbe frieod malM« a vaia attack co tbe 
prophet's life, aod after it ibe prophet 
declares that be «iU defeat tbe forces of 
evil bj tffo things: 

I. Tbe eucbaristic utensUs and sacred 
drink; 

a. A nuglcal word taught hiin by tbe 
Godhead in a pst enternity. 

.(To beewUnu€d.) 

Albut J. EOVtTKDS. 

PaiLADELPBIA, Pa. 


EDUCATION IN CETLON: CUIMS OF 
CEYUN UPON INDIA 

11- EDIT08IAL lOTt 01 THE A8QIE 

(Continued from oor last Usae.i 

Tbe history of tbit Buddhist Education 
Movement in Ceylon was narrated by us at 
some length In the peges of this Msgaaine 
{January. February. April and Jane IPU 
numberi'i) and thoee who are interested ui 
the precervatlon of tbe historical peraonaliiy 
of an Irvdian people- for the CeylotMse are 
an Indian people -^wlU do well to scao this 
narrative. The progress of this Movement, 
although it has b<Mn lufficieotly striking, it 
must be confessedi would have been greater 
still, if the workers in the cause of Buddhist 
Educstlon had been able to join haodt and 
cO’Operate with each otber. At it k. 
they are now divided, end oesire, to work 
independently of each otber. The Theo* 
sophical Society of Ceylon and the BikL 
dhlst Maha^Bodhi oclety,.> lheee arc tbe 
two bodies which have talcen up the work in 
right earnest, and it is necessary chat they 
should cooperate heartily, if the cause on 
which they have set their hearts should make 
a rapid advance and be crowned with a far 
more deserved success. For now both these 
Societies in their departments of educational 
activity in Ceylon are coofroeied by a 
common danger. For, since the passing of 
what is known as the Rurul Schools Ordi¬ 
nance of 1907 , which came Into force m 
1908, all registered rural sebools—and there 
have been no less than 220 Buddhist Schools 
working under the supervisioe artd an of 
the Buddhist Tlteoso^ical Soaety in 
Ceyloo wUh an atteodance of iS.OOO pupils* 

t Vide R^on of the G«oeral Msesgtf of Bnik 
dhist ScIkkhs. ap 9 eiiruc io 71 s neoeopUa 
Febfuajy. ipia, pp, 12^133. 


—aD such registered rural schools have bad 
to be conducted as Public Veruacular 
Schools'' St which attendance of children 
has beeo compulsory, aecessituting additions! 
acconmodation and appliances, which could 
only be provided for by the supervising 
Tbeosophi^ Society In Ceylon at consider¬ 
able annual expeodiiure. In the August, 
1910 number of The Theosophy in India, 
wbkh H tbe organ of the Indian Section of 
Ibe Theosopblcal Society, Mrs. Besaot, ss 
President of the Society, made tbe following 
appeal for fuods In aid of these Buddhfst 
Raral Schools in Cey/oft-—"A very heavy 
debt, increaung every year, has been allowed 
to accumulate for very many years on the 
vUlage KhooU in Cevlon, the founding of 
which wai due to the energetic work of 
Colonel Ofeott. The Government has now 
made education compulsory and has laid 
down rules to which tbe schools must con¬ 
form; the fiuddhlit schools can on^ con¬ 
tinue to exist if the debt be lifted off them; 
it this le not done, they will be handed over 
to other bodiea, cbieRy relaslonaries. iii|^ 
ported from America sod England with 
plenty of money, and Colonel Olcott's great 
worU for Buddhist education will perish 
Mr. Moore has been made Manager with a 
strong Sinhalese Assisunt, and vouches for 
the continuance of the Schools if the debt is 
lifted off. The sum needed is £2.500. I 
ask each member: Will you help?" From 
the latest Report to hand of Mr. M. U. 
Moore, General Manager of the Buddhist 
SchooU in Ceylon, working under tbe Theo-' 
sophical Society of the itiand, we And that 
debt of over EU. 32,000 has been paid; but 
although this is so, the outlook is still by no 
means very bright. Observes Mr. Moore: 
—‘*Oo aseuniplion of duties as General 
Manager last year. 1 found, as was already 
staled in the last Report, that the salaries of 
teachers, etc , to the extent of over Re. 
32,000 were in srreart, and as a conse¬ 
quence, tbe teachers were denjoralised. 
local CDSOagers indignant, the Buddhist 
public diacoocerted, the Society distressed, 
and tbe workiag ofEcers harassed. The 
ready* lespoose of the friends ol the late 
laoscnted Colonel Okoit to the appeal by 
our dear President has enabled us to settle 
oost of (be debts, with some local help. 
Tbe teacben (hemselves have contributed 
ooe Booth's salary. Our grateful thanks 
are offered to the Preset for the timely 
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crumbled avay laetyear, perhaps never to be 

rebuilt.At the same time, it must be 

confessed that the outlook is by no means 
bright. A good deal of money will have to 
be spent in repairing and rebuilding various 
school premises, and where the money is to 
come from I do not know. Government 
requirements are more e>raciing now than 
fooieriy and several of the schools will have 
to be closed, if the money cannot be found 
to put them in possesion of adequate 
buildings. The 1*021 fact is that the money 
provide by the Government is meant as an 
aid, and is not supposed to be enough to 
maintain the schools; and the Society Is 
endeavouring to support the schools almost 
entirely on the money It gets from Govern- 
ment.j 

In the above state of things, there could 
be no grainsayiog that the two Societies in- 
teresied in the cause of Buddhist education 
in Ceylon should heartily join hands and co¬ 
operate, for unless the greatest combined 
efforts are made, it would hardly seem 
possible to prevent the disintegration and 
disorganisation of Sinhalese national indivi¬ 
duality, which has already set in as tbe 
rusuU of the growing ascendancy of a non- 
Buddhist culture in the island. We were 
able to show in a previous article {April, 
iP// number of tbia magazine,) that the 
difliculty in the matter has arisen from the 
fact that the Maha-Bodbi Society stands 
forth as the representative and champion of 
non-Theosophical Buddhists, while the 
Ceylon Theosophical Society, on whose be¬ 
half Mr. Moore has been managing his 220 
Buddhist rural schools stands for the dinhala 
Theosophical Buddhists,—Buddhists who 
are part of the Theosophical organisation; 
and the two bodies, instead of working to¬ 
gether in the field of Buddhist education in 
tbe island, have been working apart under 
conditions of considerable friction. In tbe 
General Report for 1909 of the Colombo 
Buddhist Theosophical Society (contained in 
the General Report of tbe 34th Anniversary 
of the Theosophical Society, p. 62,) we find 
the following direct reference to this 
question;—“It is proposed to accede to the 


t Vide Report of the General Manager of Bud- 
dbUt Sebuols, appearing in The TheosophUt 
February. 191a. pp. 120-123. 


wishes of the Buddhists to bring about a 
satisfactory reconciliation between the 
Maba-Bodhi Society and ourselves. The 
matter by this time. It Is believed, has 
reached the President, and it is hoped that 
this heart-bunilng question will come to a 
satisfactory issue, with her approval. 
The chief objection raised by a section of 
the Buddhists, both laity and clergy. Is 
about tbe name of our Society, and It Is 
hoped that a definite statement will be made 
at an early date “ Mr. Moore, the General 
Manager of Theosophical Buddhist Schools 
in Ceylon from whose report we have al¬ 
ready quoted, m course of the same Report 
(p. 123) refers also to this conflict and 
makes an important recommendation to 
bring about a rapprochmeni between the 
two parties, tbe Theosophical Buddhists, 
and the non-Theosopbical Buddhists repre¬ 
sented partly by the Maba-Bodbl Society 
and others working in the interests of Bud¬ 
dhist education in tbe island. The recom- 
meudaijon of Mr. Moore is as follows:— 
“I am of opinion that the Education Board 
of the Buddhist Theosophical Society should 
be strengthened by the incorporation of 
influential members of the Buddhist 
community, who need not necr&sar'ily belong 
to the Buddhist Theosophical Society; and 
chat unless this Is done, the work can never 
be satisfactorily carred on. I am constantly 
urging this on members of the Society. If 
only my suggestions were adopted in this 
particular, and if further the merobers of 
the Buddhist Theosophical Society could be 
Induced to sell their present Headquarters, 
and provide themselves with new and more 
suitable premises, all might go on v^U*' 
WitJi reference 10 this parlicolar recom¬ 
mendation of Mr. Moore, Mrs. Ancle 
Besant, President of the Theosophical 
Society, makes the following obaervationar 
—“There is no reason why this should not 
be done. I think it would be better if the 
Board (Educational Board of Che Buddhist 
Theosophical Society) took the name of 
“Buddhist Educational Board “ simply. 
There is Teally no Buddhist Theosophical 
Society in Ceylon, and local Theospblsts 
will continue to work as they do now, and 
the Theosophical Society will help as before, 
although a name which does not describe a 
fact s^iild be dropped." It appears that 
Mrs. Besant, in recommending tbe formation 
of a Buddhist Education Board for all 
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CeyioQ without any aort of refer«oc« to 
either Tbeosophicai fiuddbbts or to pare 
Buddbiats, baa been ooly foUoviog the Ihies 
of the late Colooel Olwtt, Foo^er*Frasi* 
dent of the T. S. Tbua, ta the pa^ of 
the Thiosophist (Madras) for July, tS^^ we 
read:—** Ob the lOth and iitb Juoei 
Colonel Olcotti presided at a CoaTocalkn 
of delegates fron the three clKcf 
Provinces,--the Centra t, Westera aod 
$outbeni>-which umnirDOualy accepted bis 
plan to consolidate ail tbe Buddhist Cdii- 
caiiooai work for the Island into tbe hands 
of a "Buddhist Education Boanl," wUch 
Shall ultimately become tbe one oficiaJ 
channel of communication with Govcmmeai 
—aod recover and distribute all graftts-ia- 
aid to schools* all sjbecriptiooa, gifts aiMl 
other itens of revenue." 

Now, therefore, that the oeed fur tbe 
orgtnisatioo on a non-party beaia of a ceiw 
tril Buddhist Education Board comprising 
Tbeosophical Buddhists and pure BuMblsts 
hat been definitely rec^iM* we would 
suggest to the authorities of the Maht- 
fiodhi Society to take advantage of (be 
occasion and give tbe lead in the formation 
of such a non*party organisatioo and to 
push forward the educational work so weCI 
begun in the eighties of the last ceotury and 
carried on through difficulties and in tbe face 
of enormous oppositioo* from rival Christian 
Missionary Societies who bad already ab 
most monopolised the field of education in 
Ceylon. The recent passing away of that 


*The extern of eneoarigement afforded by 
the T. S. towards the advanecaeat of the educa¬ 
tion of Buddhist cbildrsn Ui Ceyloa wffi be oadara- 
tood by refereoce to tbe follovvig facte fleaned 
from ins Anitual Adounistrstioa Reperla of Ibe 
various Direclora of Public Inatmeiioe ia tbe 
island In lOo wbca the Boddbist Bdafarkwi 
MoeeiDcnt was Inaugurated by tbe late ColooaJ 
Ouott* the naieber m sebooU was 4 : aad tbea 
ihera was a marked aed pcOfrescIvc iaercaae every 
S years from iBto to toos as per Usi below: 

4 acboota; (i865'-8; : (tf4$'-$4: 

(1900)—Jes: (im>—i(S ihea d una g me 
period 1905—1900 the ouraber loee to 306: aad io 
1909. according to Ibe AdnueistntiOB Repon. 
tbe cniDber stood at 220. 

But if we take aceoum of rwo-Tbeosopbscal 
Buddhist behooto under private naa^neM* Ibe 
total number of Buddhist Sebo^ U Ceyloo came 
up to 400 If) }909> wbb an eslBaled anoMlaacc of 
50,000 pMOs.— VUm RepOTtfor 1909 of tbe Gea^ 
ra] MaAagar of tbe Tbeosophical Boddbist Sebeols 
anpecnae 00 p. 58 of tbe Gamral RepM of ibe 
Tlreos^ics] Society for 1909. 


sbining light of Buddhism io Ceyloo. High 
Priest Sumangala, Priocipal of the Vidyo^ 
days College, Colombo, has boeo a great 
blow to (be cause of indigeooui culture in 
tbe island; aod (here is. therefore, the 
greater need at the present moment for the 
Buddhist ktdem in Ceylon to concentrate 
andecooomise tb^ whole strength in order 
tbal. as the Aoagahka Dharmapala so fee¬ 
lingly puts it, an "aocieni race who have 
kept up tbe traditions of ancient learning for 
83 sb yean may not vaB4h and a hybrid race 
of Euraaiaos may not come into eniteoce." 

While making ibe aforesaid suggestions, 
which we consider to be extremely important, 
we are not unaliee to the fact that India owes 
adebi immente of endless gratitude to 
Ceylon, aod it appears that the present 
time providea a unique opportunity 
(0 India (0 help the SinhaU people 
wltb men and money in (he great 
work of education to the promotion of 
which Sinhala's best sons have set their 
bands. India is indebted to Ceylon In 
many wavs, but not least for the preserva¬ 
tion ^botn in tranalitioQ aod original) of a 
vast body of Indlao literature bUring on 
the culture aad civilisation of one of tbe 
moet glorious, periods of Indian hitcory, but 
for whicb tbe story of the continuity of the 
hiatorkai life of In^ might not have been 
handed down to pcatarity in the way It 
has been.—The Dawn, May, 1918 


The First Fifty Discourses. 


From the collection oi tbe Medium 
Tve^tb DiBOooraea (Majjbima 
Nikaya of GiHatua the Buddha 
freely rendered and abridged 
from the Pali by tbe 
Bhikkhu Silacara. 


Pkospbctbb. 

In view of tbe great and rapidly 
inereaaing Intereet now being taken in 
tbe religion founded by Ootama tbe 
Buddha, every new book bearing on that 
subject or offering a translation of tbe 
actnal worde spoken by tbe fonnder of 
the religion must be vorthy tbe atten* 
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iioQ oi aU who wish to keep in touch 
with STery adTanced movement in 
modern thought: and the appearance <d 
such a book must be considered an 
impoiiant event. 

To this class oi book belongs the Irons* 
latioD of The First Fifty Discourses 
from the Collection of the “Medium- 
length (Majjhjma-Nikaya) Discourses of 
Grotama the Buddha," now offered for 
the fii^t time in their totality to the 
British reading pnblic. A penisal of 
these Discourses will at once bring the 
reader into close and living contact with 
the entire circle of the Buddha, his lead¬ 
ing disciples, and the times in which he 
lived. Thus, at the outset of the 
volume, one fiods Ootama laying down 
the fundamental and root principles of 
all his teaching that is to follow. Fur¬ 
ther os, one finds interesting conversa¬ 
tions aud discussions between prominent 
pupils of Gotama concerning important 
points in bis doctrine and system of 
training. Another discourse throws 
interesting sidelights upon some of the 
manners and customs of the age and 
clime. Other discourses again, display 
a keen sense of humonr on the part of 
the compiler, with their qu^nt allusions 
to the behaviour of superhuman beings 
in whose e^sistence only few Occidentals 
of the modern scientific age believe, but 
which were believed in by the vast 
majority of the population of ancient 
India, and so were used by Gotama to 
adorn his discourses and give a point to 
his moral. 

Occasionally also, in these discourses, 
•one finds Gotama Buddha chiding his 
pupils for their shortcomings ; some¬ 
times, giving them encouragement in 
the good way they are going; bat 
always making clear to them by many 
ingenious and extremely apt similes and 
illustrations, what is his true teaching 
and what is not his true teaching. And 
it is in this fact that the modem reader 
will find the book of most value: that it 
gives him a reliable account from a well 
authenticated sonrce, of the veritable 


speeches of the Buddha; and therefore 
he will find it most valnable in settling 
at once any dispute as to what is the 
gennine Word of the Buddha, which is a 
very necessary thing in these times wheD 
so many quite erroneous notions about 
Buddhism are being spread abroad by 
many who have never studied the genu¬ 
ine and indubitable sources of Buddhist 
tnith. To all who wish to know what 
that truth is ,this book can be confident¬ 
ly recommended. Indeed, ii is not too 
much to say that it is a book they can¬ 
not afford to go without; and if its 
reception is su&iently good, the trans¬ 
lation of the remaining discourses of the 
Collection will at once be taken in band, 
and published in due coarse. 

It may be said in addition, that the 
Fnglish in which this translation has 
been mode is simple, and free from all 
awkward expressions. It is, in fact, 
England's Bnglish, not P&li English, 
and will be a pleasure to read to any 
Englishman who loves bis native iongoe 
and likes to see it well written; and this 
will be so, even although he may take 
only a little interest in the subject that 
is written about. 

This translation also avoids all those 
repetitions found in the original Pali, 
and which, while they are necessary and 
in their proper place in a spoken dis¬ 
course, when that discourse is set down 
in a printed book, are only too likely to 
prodnce a feeling of great weariness and 
tedium in the Enropenn reodeifs mind; 
here the reader can follow the course of 
the argument straight forward withont 
being pulled back again and og^in to 
what has been said b^ore. 

But although wearisome repetitions 
are all left out, scrapulons care has been 
taken not to miss out any essential por¬ 
tion of the argument of each disconise, 
or any, even the least variations that 
may occur in the course of a repetition, 
so that the translation be depended 
upon os a faithfal rendering of the 
original, 
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MoveoTer, whecsrer there could be 
any doubt as to the meftoiAg of some 
wc^ or pesssge, the trausUtcr (he is a 
Dative of Gre&t Britain who has become 
some years ago a Buddhist monk in 
Burma) has in all cases consolted a 
teamed monk or layman in Burma for 
their opinion ; and thus his venkm is lo 
some extent a redectiou of the 
modern Buddhism of Burma, which is 
the most truly Buddhist of all Buddhist 
countries to-day, as all who have lived 
there very well know. The translator 
has also ccosnlted a learned Thera of 
Ceylon, wherever he has met with diffi¬ 
cult passages that were hard to undera- 
land. 

Theemiuent Pili scholar of England, 
Professor Bhyi Davids, has said with 
prophetic truth that a day will come 
when the discourses of the Buddha will 
rank in the curriculum of Occideutal 
universities alongude the dialogues of 
Plato. When that day comes, it will 
certainly be the Diicourtes eontaiaad in 
^e Msjjhima Nikdya, the Bdedium- 
length Collection, that will .be chosen 
as ^e textbook,^ that CoIlactioQ of 
which this present vuluine ie a first, 
tentative version in English. But eves 
to-day everyone at all interested in the 
noble teaching of the Boddha, ought 
at once to poesees thamselves of a copy; 
OB well as avery library which wishes to 
liave on its shaves a complete set of all 
the most important books that deal with 
the religion of the Buddha Gotama. 


BUDDHISM--A Few Words AboytR. 


As an Honorary member of the Mjha* 
Bodbi Society, interested to a certeia extent 
in the cu(t end creed of the Great and Good 
Buddha, I wanted to pay visits lo the 
countries Buddhistic, duriog my travds la 
the world. Before I visited these j^aces, 
they had much charm for me. But now, 
when I saw them, with ray own eyes, 1 say 
and say with i^ret, that the cbarm is gooe 
and gone perhaps for ever. The eyes have 


been opened to the realities of the present 
state of affairs. Kowbere could I find 
living examples of piety and learning, 
vldcb could be expected from the adherents 
of Ibe Great Religion. Buddhism though it 
could count millions of followers among the 
races of the world, it cannot be the con¬ 
fessed that it is not aow a living force and 
it exercises no infljenee whatever upon the 
lives of those who profess it. They may be 
Buddhists, but they are so only Id name. 
The Christian inffuence predominates every 
where and if the Buddhists do not arise to 
the occasion all will be lost and that too not 
at a rcoMte period. The antagonistic 
forces are at srork to demolish its stronghold, 
acneaingly beautiful though it had been in 
tbe past. The walls are yielding to the 
constant blow of the pickaxe of the asiait- 
ants; the bricks are flying all around; the 
doors and windows are being knocked down. 
Chriitiaoa are reaping the harvest and tbe 
so called Buddhists are being converted to 
the teachings of Christ by hundreds and by 
thouuods. And wbo can blame the 
MissiODaries? There is no life, whatever, 
in tbe Religion of the NoUe Buddha. 
Death and apathy rulee supreme. If Bud¬ 
dhism ceases to be a living factor, as it 
seems at ihs present time, some other order, 
inferior though it may be from the standpoint 
of the Great Ary a Dbtrmi, muit lake Its 
place. It IS but natural. 1 visited Burma, 

I saw China. I beheld Japan. All are nllke 
in this respect. I know nothing of Ceylon 
and so say nothing about it. but in the 
countries, earned above, Buddhism is in a 
topsy^nrvey condiiioi). Tbe lay members 
possess no knowledge, the priests are dep¬ 
lorably igDorant, In Burmah there are more 
thao forty thouund priests, living oo the 
ebarity of simple folk and rendering no 
sennee at all for tbe alma they receive. 
They cheonelves practkaily know nothing 
of the Great Religion and consequently are 
unable to teach its teaets to the followers. 
There may be some learned and pious 
Buddbist Bhikshut among them, but 2 came in 
coAtut with none though, wherever I went, 

1 tried to make tb^ acquaioiance and 
addressed them in Sanscrit, expecting some 
Pali Scholars to understand me. 

The Chioese Buddhists are the worst. 
They ve more pven to eating and drinking 
than any thing else. Every possible supers¬ 
tition exists amoog them and is fostered 
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with so much care and cunnln^ess, that 
men and women both cotae to them not for 
spiritual conaobtion, but to obtain charms 
to circumveot fate or to win lo $;ainbling 
to which the/ are so much addicted. 

The same thing is done in Japan. In 
Kyis, the ancient capital of Nippon, there 
ace more than Soo Buddhist temples. Some 
of them are very beautiful and majestic. 
But the presiding priests there are as Ig¬ 
norant as elsewhere. 1 was present on Che 
occasions of religious cercmontes, taking 
note all the while of their observances. 
Religion here as elsewhere consists in 
reciting hymns and performing rituals only. 
The priests do nothing end contribute 
nothing to the welfare of the nation. In 
Indb, we have fifty two lakbs of parasite 
monks, who vividly paint the downfall of a 
religious nation. I was thinking that such 
will not be the fate of Buddhistic countries, 
and one can easily imagine, how keenly I 
would have felt tire deplorable spectacles 
that attacked my eyes, in these countries. 

In Kyoto, I had a friend, named Mr. 
Jnnrchl Swada, the Editor of the Worlds’ 
Guide. I purposely went to that town to see 
him He Is a Buddhist aitd has travelled 
a great deal in the western countries. I 
generally sent contributions from India to 
his monthly Journal, believing that he 
might be doing something in the cause of 
furthering the Interests of Buddhism in liis 
country. 1 love this young man and enter¬ 
tain esteemed regard for him, but to my 
consternation and great amaaernent, I 
found, that like other people, he too, was 
utterly Ignorant of the real teachings of the 
Master. When with him, an Editor of a 
daily paper paid me a visit. We had much 
talk on Buddhism and the good man con¬ 
fessed now and then that he veritably knew 
nothing of his religicp. lam told, he pro¬ 
duced the conversation wc had had. in his 
dally paper. 

(To he contin 7 ied.') 

Sax'* Bart I.al, 

(Editor theSadhu, Lahore—India 

travelling In the West.) 

San Francisco, 

V. S- America. 


ORDER. 


Wc, bhe undorsigaed, Mahagoda Sri 
NanUsai'a, High Friost, Principal of the 
Vidyodaya College in Colombo and Vice- 
President of the Maha-Bodhl Society, 
and the Anagarika Hewavitacno Dhar- 
inapala of "Alco Avenue,’' Oolpetty, 
Colombo, the General Secretary of the 
Maha-Bodhi Society, not being Chris- 
Mans. do'Jieieby afhrm and declare, that 
the oal/’*Society within the boundaries 
of the Gevman Empire which has the 
right to call itself the Maha-Bodhi 
Society orMalia-Bodhi-Gesellschaft and 
use the name and seal of the said Maha- 
Bodhi Society U the Society now exiat- 
tiog in Loinzig under the name of the 
“ Maiia-Bodm-Gesellschaft (D.Z.),” and 
who^e pvescot president is Dc. P, Horn-^n-i 
Aiaiig* in Leipzig. This and no other 
8o*^ety or combination oC persons what¬ 
ever hae the light to use this name. In 
case any ofihei* Society or comhination 
of peiisons should pretend or claim the 
lights and privileges above enumerated 
within the Empire of Germany, the 
above-mentioned Maha-Bodbl-Geeells- 
chaft (D.Z.) in Leipzig or Dr, P. Hom-/f'V6 
hereby specially authorized by 
UR to take all steps which they or either 
of them considex’ necessary or proper tD 
prevent such abuse. 

(Signed) M. NANI8SARA, 

Hiffh PrUst. 

(Signed) 

ANAGASIKA H. DHARMAPALA. 

General Seereiary, 

Maha-Bodhi IIocibty. 

(Seal.) 

ABii'iucd to before me: 

W. A. De SILVA, 

jMtice of the Peace. 

Colombo, the 12th day of June. 1912. 
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The Fundamental Teach- 
ings of the Tathagato. 

The TeftcbiDgs of the Blessed One 
were given to a eiO'boxdened ignorsot 
world wi th the object of bringing hspplneee 
to the msny. It ii not ob^t of 
Buddhism to go into the domiJn of epe- 
oulfttion of (he whence, whither end 
what eml? Qaee(ion< regarding the 
cosmic process were allowed to remain 
nnanswered, bnt (be moot sti’eouoos 
emphesis was laid on (be all nheorbiog 
subject of tbo fieedom of the mind. 
There is igDorence, there is luind, there 
is truth, these none can deny. We 
think, we feel, we perceive we know by 
reflection and analysis that there is good 
and bod. We know that we are cepe* 
ble of producing soffering end giving 
happiness to others. There is good dtffl 
there is bad. That which gives pain to 
self and others may be condojuned os 
evil, that which gives solace to others 
and brings comfors without giving polo 
is good. Wo know that all aim at 
happiness, and they wish to realise 
happiness heiw and also hereafter, 
iteligioui above the animistic type teach 
that there is a future, and that hoppi* 
ness may be got by conforming to car* 
tain virtues which ore common to many 
civilized laces. The pre^Diiddhistic 
religion of India did euiphoeiee on (he 
lituols end insisted that these ritoots 
are necessary to get the bleosing of the 
gods. The meet elaborate rituals vrere 
formulated, and sacrifice was also a jiort 
of the rituql. The priests became e 
oecessity to mini.ster to the gods, and 
the former became mediatore between 
men and gods. The Buddha having 
experienced the hollowness of the seoeo* 
tions of the hedonistic life mode the 
effort to discover whether there is sny 
advantage in tlie life of asceticism. For 
sit years the Bodhisat in the hope of 
discovering truth and achieving bappi* 
ness made the mo^t strenuous exertion 
in the domain of rigid asceticism. 


When it was found that asceticism bad 
conferred no materiel benehts in the 
evolntion of the hnman mind, the Bless* 
ed One abandoned the course and began 
to reflect which would be the path that 
would ultimately bring the realization of 
the highest enlightened happiness in 
perfect coeweionsneos. Al lost (he know* 
ledge of the osefulneas of the Middle 
Path dawned upon Him, and then He 
mode the exertion. Buddhism is note 
theology, uor does it spenk about the 
gods os being! who could give wisdom 
lo the seekeia of truth. The gods of 
the ancient Brahmanism were so many 
muddled beings, and by woishipping 
them emancipation from the trammels 
of iguorance could not be obtained. In 
the Mohe Tanbi sankhya lutta commen¬ 
tary it is eoid that the devos are com* 
pletely sunk in ignorance. “ devk nkuia 
mabi uolhi honti/' 

The Buddha emphasised the perfect 
Brohmaebari life. It ii for the realiza¬ 
tion of the highest perfected life that Ho 
iosUgeted His Bhikkhus to moke the 
moat strenuous effort. Activity in doing 
ood deeds, in speaking good and bene* 
cent words, in thinking loving thoughts 
Nirvina could be reoli^. It is not a 
poet mortem existence that we have to 
look to when we speak of Kirvkoa. U 
is not sbeorptiott in Brahma that the 
disciple of the Blessed One seeks. It is 
loatt^me and disgosting to desire for 
heavenly happiuees after death. The 
effort which we ore asked to make iv 
for the realization of a nobler condition 
of exalted wisdom in this life in 
perfect consciousnees. This is Kirvaua. 
£very good motive, %very good thought, 
every good word spoken, every good act 
performed helps to reach the goal. 
Charity sbeoluto, perfect moral conduct, 
reounaation of sense pleamree, such as 
ore obtained by giving pmn Co otheis, 
acquiring wisdom to know what is Truth. 
atreQQOos exertion, preferring death to 
a defeated life of evil and cowardice, 
seMchiog Truth even it the socriflee of 
life, forgiving patience, sustained will 
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powei; to ve&ch the desired goal, uoiver* 
sal love showing mercy to all, and an 
enlightened equanimity happy under all 
conditions, hoping for nothing here and 
hereafter, What is life for except to do 
good, and to bring happiness to those 
who are still in darkness. Buddhism 
is therefore so ordinary creed. It is 
not a religion of slavery. It is only for 
the profound strenuous thinker, disgust¬ 
ed of the ordinary methods of the asce* 
tic, of the hedonist and of the pantheist. 
It is nut a religion of prayer to a god, or 
.a demon. It is not a religion for the 
muddle-headed imbecile. ItisaphiiO' 
sophy for the strenuous exerting hero. 
The Blessed One left every thing for the 
^ood of the world. He was no terri¬ 
torial patriot. His wae a world patrio¬ 
tism. Why should sot all be happy, 
why make a few happy and the rest 
miserable, hating each other, coveting 
each other’s goods? To make the 
world happy, to bring solace and com¬ 
fort to all, man, god, and animal, that 
was the ob]ect of the Buddha. The life 
of Renunciation, of absolute self-sacri¬ 
fice, of giving up comforts with a willing 
heart in love for the others, to bring 
happiness to others, to make them 
'enlight<Ded,~such was the glorious 
mission of the TathAgato. 

His moral code wom perfect. There 
woe no god to atone for, no demon that 
wae unconquerable, no eternal hell 
wher*e a foolish god is able to tomient 
those who did not care to go after hi 12 ). 
t3rod who damns ignorant people are the 
co-adjntors of the deni7^s of hell! 
Gods and devils are companion at art ns. 
The forniei* help the latter ’ 

The especial Doctrine of the Buddha 
is embodied in the Noble Four Truths. 
He does teach this especial Doctriou to 
such as are able to comprehend the 
higher tinths. It is only when the 
heaii is prepared for the reception of the 
Noble Truths that he transcends the 
domain of ai^dloary morality and heaven¬ 
ly happiness. He speaks of Dana, Sila, 


Sagga, Adinava, Nekkhamma, first and 
when the mind is prepared then only 
that He elucidates on the Nirvana 
Dhainmo.. Popular Buddhism is in 
symimthy with such religions as ai‘e 
moral and celestial. Buddhism as 
understood by the ordinary people is in 
harmony with the purified Brahmanism. 
The ordinary morality of Bnddhisru is 
in sympathy with the purified morality 
of the Brahma Bisbis and Rajarishis. 
It is only when the Buddha begins to 
O.S pound with tlie transcendental philo¬ 
sophy of Maha Kamma Vibhanga " 
that He says that there U no god or 
Brahman who had elucidated them 
before the Buddha. Hence thesnpreme 
position that He occupies in the domain 
of philosophy. Those who do good 
deeds are i)orn in noble families. The 
pure Bvalrmachari is in his next birth 
born in the Brahman family. The 
impure Brahmachari is born in the? 
K^atriya family. Hence the morality 
of the Brahmachari is productive of good 
birth. Those who have done evil karma 
aie leborn in a state of poverty and also 
in unaocialable classes. This is the 
result of evil karma. Once bom in a 
poor family of no high social position, 
there is no evolution into tbs higher if 
he continues to do evil. Therefore the 
Blessed One comes as a Saviour to show 
the way to reach the Consummation of 
Nibbana. The Order of the Bhikkhu 
Sanghois the ocean whore individualiza¬ 
tion ceases. The great Spiritual Order 
is compared to the vast Ocean. All 
differentiations cease in thu Order just 
as individualisaticu of iivers cease w.ien 
their waters enter the ocean. You are 
born in a good family because you have 
been doing good karma in the past birth. 
But wealth and social position is of no 
conseqoenceto enter the great Order of 
the Lord. The only obstacle is bodily 
health and a sane mind. A healthy 
body and Jiealtliy mind are all that are 
needed to enter the Order. Belief in 
a god, or in a a>ul or in a plurality of 
geds 0 ; in no god is immaterial, provided 
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you havd th« depict to go tbioogh 
a course oi epiriboal discipline erf body 
and mind, bringing Che sense under coo* 
trol of the law of Buddhas wondeHol 
wisdom. How snbUmely superior is 
the Law of the Tathagsto to the ani mis' 
tic pagan onpsychologicol morality of 
heathen gods. How utterly Tain are 
the stupid prayers recited in congregS' 
tion led by the muddle-headed theoto- 
gino asking the nioeC puerile fsTours 
from a god who doee not know bis own 
beginning ( It is the prayer of the saU 
fish father who only wisbee to get the 
protection for bienseUand his wife and 
his sou and his wife I And the driliied 
nations of Lnrope, what else do they do 
except to destroy their neighbours. 
What are the Dreadooughte for except 
for the work of destruction ? The poor, 
and the weak have ao place in this 
world ou account of the abominable 
seldsbness of tbeee great Powers whose 
one misuoR is to destroy. In the srilds 
of Africa the hipTOpotamos is not safe. In. 
the Himalayan forest the elephant is not 
safe from the ride of these European 
hunters. Kercy ia uokoown to them. 
Self and pelf are the gods they worship. 
Hypocrisy and cant are great 
weapons to-day. The unofiending tribee 
living peacefully in their own country 
are not safe from the depredatious of 
the civilised freebooter. 

Will the day evercotne when right* 
eou&ness will bring protection to the 
helpless races and weaker nations ? It 
all depends on the people who are 
weak V The weaker races and the 
weaker natioas have to develops the 
higher virtues of manhood, and train 
themselves in the school of moral disdp- 
line. And this Discipline in accordance 
with the teachings of the Tathagato are 
here enumerated:— 

The Panca sila or the Five Daily 
Buies. 

To abstain from killing. 

To abstain from stealing. 

To abstain from immoral sexuality*. 

To abstun from intoxicants. 4 


The Domestic Buies of Morality are* 
tan;— 

To abstain from killing, from atealiug, 
from sexual and sensual iodnlgence. To 
abslain from lying slander, harsh words, 
end from gossip. To abstain from 
covetoosuees, from ill-will, and from an- 
sdeDtific cosmic and immoral specula¬ 
tions. 

The altruistic Rules of daily life ave 
tan:— 

Charity, moral conduct, developruent 
of altruistic thoughts, honouring, rever¬ 
encing, and paying homage to elden, 
performing necessary dnties of hospita¬ 
lity. attending on the sick, etc., asking 
others to share in the good works, 
receiving witli a good heart what is 
given by others, bearing the Oood Law, 
preaching the Oood Law, adjusting 
one’s views scientifically in accordance 
with the Oood Law, 

The Vposatha Rules to be observed 
by the student to resiles the Brahma* 
eWi life are eight 

To abstmn from killing, from stealing, 
from any kind of sexual intercourse, 
from lying, from alcoholic drinks, from 
eating after the suu paesee the mendiau, 
from shows, theatres wearing garlands, 
using scent^ unguents, etc., high beds 
and Tunnoos leiUe, etc. 

The principles of the Noble eightfold 
Path are:— 

Bight knowledge of the existence of 
SoTT^, of the origin of aovrow, of the 
Cessation of Sorrow, of the Path lead¬ 
ing to Freedom, Peace, Enlightenment, 
of the Law of Dependent Causation. 

ftigbt Aspirations cherishing desii'ea 
of loving kindness, of mercy, and of 
renoDciatira from immoral desires. , 

Right Speech abstaining from lying, 
slander, harsh speech, gossip, and using 
words of loving kin^iess, gentlecess, 
unity, harmony, peace Right Actions 
abst^ning from killing, stealing, sexual 
U)d alcoholic atacbments. 

Right Livelihood abetaining from 
immoral profeeaions and ocenpaCions,. 
viz., selling animals for tbeg^eof fieab 
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slave dealing, dealing in intoxicating 
li^^nors, in murderous weapons, and from 
poisons. Bight Perseveciog effort, to 
abandon existing, evil to make the effort 
not to create new evil ; to exert to in¬ 
crease the existing good, and to create 
unborn good kueaias. Bight Attentive¬ 
ness . EstabI ishing the mi nd by psycho¬ 
logical effort on a stable basis by analys¬ 
ing the constitnents o£ the physical 
body; by analysing the variations of 
sensations of good, and undifferen¬ 
tiated ; by analysing the differentiating 
volitions of the mind ; and by analysing 
the phenomena hostile to the consum- 
inatioD of Nibbana and vice versa. 

Bight Focussing of good thoughts, 
based on the Bret, second, third and 
fourth Dbyana illuminations, resulting 
in the acquirement of psychical powers 
of the six Abhinnd, ending in the cons¬ 
cious realisation of infinite Nihb4na. 

The Five Principles which give power 
for the realization of Nirvana are, Faith 
in the Buddha, in the Law in the Holy 
Arhats and in the purity of one’s own 
life ; attentiveness in every thing that 
one does, .walking, sitting, lying down, 
eating, drinking, etc.; in the activity of 
mind and body ; in the development of 
good thoughts: in the acquisition of 
higher psychical knowledge. 

These therefore are called Powers. 
The hve seats of Psychical Conscious¬ 
ness are also baeed on Faith, Attentive¬ 
ness, Activity of mind and body, in the 
concentrated development of good 
thoughts, in the acquisition of the high¬ 
er wisdom of Nibbina. 

The fourfold foundations for the ac¬ 
quirement of psychical powers are the 
intense desire, the strenuous exertion, 
the development of psychical thoughts, 
and the investigating consciousness. 

The fourfold strenuous exertions 
are:—Exertion to destroy existing evil. 
Exertion to prevent new evils arising, 
Exertion to develops existing good quali¬ 
ties, Exertion to generate new* good 
qualities. 


To Sevenfold Qualihcations for the 
Development of the attributes of Wisdom 
are:—• 

Constant watchfulness over mind and 
body; 

Analysis of the five powers, the six 
seats of Consciousness, the four founda¬ 
tions of cosmic evnlntioD, thefonc Noble 
Truths, the Sevenfold qualities of En- 
lightment, the 12 links in the Chain of 
Dependent Causation; 

Ceaseless exertions to prevent evil, 
and generate the good; 

Cheerfulness b^d on the realization 
of one’s own perfect condnet by the fulfil¬ 
ment of the moral rules of life ; 

Serenity of consciousness neither 
being elated at the prwse given, nor 
showing signs of despair at criticisms 
levelled; 

Concentration of all good thoughts; 

Equanimity. 

The five obstaclee which are to be 
lemoTsd by the strengthening of the five 
oppoeites are 

Craving desire for the enpyment of 
sense pleasures: 

Ill-will, engendering hatred towards 
others; Lethargy of mind and body. 
Excitability, and Scepticism showing a 
want of faith, in.the Buddha, in the Law 
of Truth, in the Holy Brotherhood, aud 
in one’s own moral power, and unbeli^ 
in a future life and in the operations of 
the Law of Cause and Effect. 

The Ten Fetters which bind the igno* 
rant individual to the cosmic process 
are i—Belief in the permanency of as 
ego outside of the five skhandhas, or 
holding views that after death there is 
annihilation. Both these views are con¬ 
sidered fetters. Scepticism is a fetter. 
Holding moribund views on the utility 
of animalising asceticism and practising 
the ascetic habits in imitation of the 
fowl, dog, cow, bat, etc., is a fetter. 
The craving desire for sense pleasures 
is a fetter. Hatred and ill-wili are 
fetters. Desire to be horn in the mat^ 
rial heavens is a fetter. Dasita to be 
bom in the spiritualised states where 
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only consdonsness exists U e fetter. 
Pride is e fetter. Ezeitebility U 4 
fetter. Nescience of the Lew of cense!* 
ity and of the foar noble Trnths is e 
fetter. 

To get rid of the ending desire for 
sensnal enjoyment rennneietion of aneb 
plessuves is necessary, to get rid of ha¬ 
tred and ill-will it is necessary to cntli* 
Tote the bbiysnd of loving kindness; to 
destroy the lethargic feeling it is neces* 
eary to awaken the inward light; to 
destroy internal irritability it is neces¬ 
sary to cnltivate the bhivani of serenity, 
to destroy the spirit of scepticism it is 
necessary to analyse the philosophy of 
religion. 

Hnmmohim Library. 

On $aturdsy evening in the presence of 
s Urge and represcnutlve gsthering (be 
MshsTijadhirs) Of Burdwan petfornsed the 
ceremooy of laying ibe founditioe-itone 
of the nsv buildings for (be lUoiiDObun 
Library attd Free Retdiog-roon at 26$, 
Upper Circular Road. 

Professor Fromotbs Nt(b fisnerjee. 
Secretary gave a history of the insthution 
end said that it had now become a roatter 
of supreme liuportance to give the preseot 
exliiing institutico a habitation of its 
own.-^ suitsNe building which would loeet 
all the requirement* of the case, coetn^ 
about Rs. 30.000. Comributioos to (be 
building fund amountiog to Rs. B.aoo bad 
been given by generous donors before 
whom the scheme had been placed. He 
was glad to Inform the meeting that Mr. 
Bara^ar Goverdban was. Of Bombay paid 
Rs. 5.000. 

Mr. S, P. Sinha. as president of ibe 
executive committee, requested (be Mate- 
raja of fiurdwan to lay the four.da(ioo-s(oi>e. 

Sir Guroodas Banerjee, seconded the 
motion. 

The Maharaja then, wi(b a silver trowel, 
performed the ceremooy of laying the 
foundation*slone. and declared it well aod 
truly laid, 

'The Secretary then announced the folio 
iling donations :~The Hon Maharaja of 
Burdwan Rs. 3 , 000 . Hon. Raja of Digha* 
patia Re. r.ooO. Hoo. Raja of Pithapnnm 


(madias) Rs. 500. Maharaj-Kumar Rishee 
Case Law Rs. i.OOO, Raja of Santosb aod 
bis brother, each Rs. 500, Mr. Satyendra 
Natb Tagore Rs. I,000 aod Sir Guroodas 
Banerjee Rs. loo. 

With the usual vole of thanks to the 
ChainnaD the 'proceedings were brought to 
a close. 


The Condition of Japan. 


COOKT OKOUA’S CLOOUV VttWS. 

Count Okuma, the ex*Premier of Japan, 
baa an artieJe In the latest number of the 
'*TokM>>Taiyo." an influential raoiiihly, deal¬ 
ing with tbe burning question of the day, 
the rise in prices ai^ the condition of the 
masses. He writes:— ''There is wide¬ 
spread dHcontent among (he lower orders, 
due only to high prices and crushing taxation. 
Though wages have in many cases been 
raised, ibey have not risen in the same pro- 
portioft IS the prices of commodities. It is 
uDreatonable to expect our workmen and 
farmers (0 live the llvn of doge io thie tbe 
syih year ctf Maiji The preaent distress is 
not conflned only to the lower claues. 
Shopkeepers, teachers, professional men are 
all auffering from the high price of commodl- 
tiea and (be uzes. Crime ia vaatly on the 
increase. Last year our prisons contained 
30,000 more convicted prisoners than ever 
before. Disease Is making its ravages 
amoogst us. From 10 to 15 per cent of the 
deaths in this country are due to tuberculosis 
and by far tbe greater proportion is among 
(he teachers in tbe schools. 

"'^e political condlUon is hopeless. The 
Diet does nothing to accomplish reforms. To 
me it seems that tbe country is in a bad way. 
And this whether regarded from the political, 
(he social, or tbe economic point of view. 
Whence is deliverance to come ? Not from 
the Government not fiom educationists, but 
from the pcc^le. The nation must be awak¬ 
ened to a sense of Its responsibilities. If re¬ 
presentative government is ever to be more 
than a name then first something must be 
done to make our elections pure. It costs 
anytbiog from ;^oo to ^1,000 to become a 
member of Parliament, and the greater part 
of (be money goes ia bribery and corruption. 
kJt any wonder that our Diet is not res¬ 
pected i" 
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A MESSAGE 

TO TflE 

YOUNG MEN OF CEYLON. 

(Continued from oar last number>'i 

The ^ortu^ese cane to the I&Uod in 
15051 end with the help of the Dutch the 
Portuguese were driven out in 1658. From 
l6s8 to 1796 (he Dutch were in poesession 
of the msriiirne districts. In T782 the 
English made an unsuccessful attempt to 
gain possession of Ceylon. In certain places 
"Xtndyin dominions came down to three 
miles of sea." In i8oy Kandy was captured 
by the English, snd yet (he English were 
ignomlniously defeated by the King. This 
defeat taught the English **terrible lessons 
of caution and forbearance.'' 

**The lest decade of the J8(b century." 
says a writer in the "Encyclopedia BrilaO' 
nica," article "India," " the Britieh de- 
luded by their aeariee elitl eherUhod 
ideas of Indian wealth, nor wuid thay 
listen to the unwelcome inUK. Encmaue 
sums were exacted from Mir Jafir. The 
company claimed 20,000»000 rupees as 
cotnjieHsaftOH for lasses, for the British 
inhabitants GO,000,(X>0 rupees, Armenian 
H,000,000, Indian inhatifanU 1,000,000 
for Ou squadrotx d,&00,000 rupees, and 
an sum for the army: Mr. Drahe 
and ColonsX CUrse 900,000 rupeu each ; 
Mr. Beecher, Mr. Watte, and Major KiU 
Patrick 9d0,00Q rupeu each." p. iOff, 
India. The officers, a/id miliiary 
wets all tainted with the co»*MOrt 
corruption.'* India witb its teeming mil¬ 
lions fell an easy prey to the British, and 
with the mercenary sepoys by (be thousands 
it was easy work for the British to harass 
the people of this small island. But the 
mountain fastnesses and the beroism of the 
Sinhalese prevented tbe Portuguese aod the 
Dutch and the British from inradtng the 
Kanda'Uda rata- For full three hundred 
and thirteen years tbe Portuguese, Dutch 
and the British laid waste tbe land wherever 
they went. In 1804 Adjutant General 
Mowbray ordered Captain jobostene that 
"you wiU in JuneUon with the other 
detachnients concert suchmeaturu as wiU 


but tend to ^ect the greatut deoaetation 
and injury ia the enemy's eountry." 
JobnstOQ says about tbe Sinhalese "so strong 
is tbeir attachment to their ancient govem- 
roents, laws, language, manners and rdrgipus 
OfuniooB that three centuries of European 
domination have not diminished its force." 
P 35* Wherever tbe British went they burnt 
(he country, the houses, and in September 
and Octobtf burnt tbe two beautiful palaces 
of ibe kiag at Paranagama.and Coondeaaly. 
And writing on this devastation Johnston 
says "the King had every cause to be exas¬ 
perated in consequence of our having burnt 
his favourite palace of Coondssalyt" p90. 

br. Marshall writing about the last King 
of Kandy says "The deposed Xln^ lost hii 
popularity with the principal chiefs in conse¬ 
quence of his having made some severe 
examples for the purpose cf restraining their 
abuse of power, more especially their 
oppresvve manner of administering Justice." 
The sober truth it that the king was Ukod by 
(be people and hated by the Pilima Tslawa 
family and by Ehalspola. They were 
ambltiousi (hey wanted the throne, and the 
King resliaed the situation. Ehalapola found 
the opportunity and the intriguing British 
governor ready to do anything that was mean 
and unbecoming, and with retainers like the 
Sabaragamuva sscopani^ reedy to do any 
act of treachery on behalf of Bhalapolt, the 
work of deposing the king was easy. The 
Kandyans says Marshall "hate the govern¬ 
ment of tbe oaritime provlocei, and Che 
epithet used by them against the Eng^h 
was "Beef-eating slaves begone." p 183. 

1 have extracted the following from the 
MS Diary of Andrews now in tbe Colombo 
Museum"The establishment of the 
Portuguese Id this island must first be 
examined, the various instances of persecu¬ 
tion, avarice, tyranny, intrigue, and injustice 
which marked (heir reign. To this power 
succeeded that of tbe Dutch, where we see 
nothing to admire, and almost every cause 
for censure, if not abhorrence, which very 
fully appear by viewing merely the outlines 
of the system they began and ended with. 
Tbe English nation then makes an easy con¬ 
quest of tbe island of Ceylon ^the more 
miraculous this achievement appears In their 
eyes, tbe more it displays the greatness of 
our power^be more oaturaUy does* k 
suggest itself to them that we must abo. 
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$urpas« tbe PortiigueM and Dutch in 
iniquity and a]>prehension/’ p 49 . 

His description of the palace and the King 
19 as follows We now entered tbe palace 
and a ludden transit from the thundering 
sounds abroad to tbe perfect stillness the: 
succeeded prepered the mind in some 
measure foi wbai ensued—a scene the most 
marvellous that faried fancy could well 
picturei and one which Impressed me with 
more of unusual sensation, whether of won* 
cler, horror or disgust than 1 bad ever eX' 
perienced at any time of my life, p y/. 

*'With iir this arch at the short distance 1 
already mentioned waa the King seated on 
his throne *-10 all the pomp, magnificence 
and luster that it Is possible to conceive. The 
king magnificently dressed, but his robes to 
bedaubed with gold, and ao played upon by 
the cou n leracting luster of Innu merable gems, 
that I cannot be particular in ascertaining 
any part of it, 7 could observe that con¬ 
trary to the general principle of dreii in 
Candia his sleeves reached as low dowu as 
the wrist something very ponderous or un¬ 
wieldy hung from his neck to the lower part 
of wl^h and about the place where our 
watch chain makes its appearicvce waa affixed 
an emerald of the largest dimensions I had 
ever heard of.” p 82 . On the whole hli 
position was graceful and highly magnetic 
though for sometime be looked a perfect 
statue; one very getitle motion of his body 
and the left hand brought up twice to hit 
forehead, discovered that Candlan divinity 
existed... .The Crown was also of solid gold, 
light snd elegantly constructed—it seemed 
uf quadrangular form from each pMnt of 
which issued a prong ornamented with 
precious stones. In short the Crown, Throne 
and dress of the king appeared to be made 
up of every sparkling and precious quality 
that the mineral world had to bestow/'p 84 . 

Tlie Slnbaiese government wss a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy. The king was elected 
by tbe people and ruled the people according 
to tbe Dasa ruJatViarma or ethics of royalty. 
The will of the people was supreme. But 
tbe ministers wielded enormous power suffi. 
cient to remove the sovereign with the 
consent of the people. The last king was sur¬ 
rounded by foreign foes lod their chief was 
a consummate master of MaebiaveUian diplo¬ 
macy. Ehalapola, relying 00 the verbal 
promises of tbe British governor, wbo was 


more than a match to him. escorted the 
British to tbe Kandyan capital and helped to- 
capture the king. Little did he anticipate 
that within three years from the banishment 
of the king that he will be arrested and 
deported to a distant Island and, there to die 
in misery and want I 

The study of history I consider U of the 
utmost importance for the development of 
tbe patriotic consciousness. Ko nation in 
the world has had a more brilliant history 
than ourselves. What is more the stupen¬ 
dous monuments whose remains still are 
living evidences of our former greatness 
testify to the wonderful accuracy of our 
recoros. The Sinhalese have for nearly a 
hundred years followed the path of stag¬ 
nation. In the Revolution of ifiifi the best 
of Kandyan patriots were ahoi end killed 
otherwise. Since then the people had been 
slowly deteriorating. In 1815 the British 
deposed the King with a view to deliver the 

n ie from alleged tyranny, and in the name 
e King of England, the British Gover¬ 
nor “PLEDGED THE COVTINUANCB 
OF THEIR RESPECTIVE RANKS AND 
DIGNITIES, to the PEOPLE RELIEF 
FROM ALL ARBITRARY SEVERITIES 
AND OPPRESSIONS WITH the fullest 
protection of THEIR persons and property; 
and to all classes the Inviolable maintenance 
OF THEIR RELIGION AND THE PRE¬ 
SERVATION OF THEIR ANCIENT 
LAWS AND INSTITUTIONS with the 
extensions of the blessings resulting from 
the sstabilihment of justice, security and 
peace, which are enjoyed by tbe most 
favoured nations living under the safe guard 
of the British crown." M. Literary Regis¬ 
ter, p 2 i. vol. V, 

Before tbe British advent the Sinhalese 
were a distinctly sober people. Johann Von. 
Der Bebr writing about the Sinhalese says; 

' 'Their drink is generally only water They 
do not wiliiogly allow Christians to drink 
from tbeir driokiog vessels. For they are 
always afraid lest one should perchance have 
eaten swine or buffalo's flesh." Literary 
Register vol VI, p 92 , 

Duarte Barbosa writing in the i 6 th cen¬ 
tury says “the king of Ceylon is always in & 
place called Colombo which has a river with 
a very good port at which every year many 
ehips touch from various paru to take oa 
board cinnamon and elephants. And they 
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bring gold aad silver, cotton and sUk stuffs 
from Cambay &c." 

In the Revolution of iSty the flowing 
Sinhelew chiefs were captured and execu^ 
ted:— ffUepola Adigar. arKi his wife, 
Atnbagaspctty Lekam, Marakora gedara 
korftls.Nannakore korila, Muhandiraropange 
Arachchy. Gajsnavaka and his son. C^an- 
gedera Adigsram, Medagastahva mobociaJa, 
Bootewe raterale, Hannasgedera moboitala, 
Ireyagams. fCandeUya mohoitala and liis 
brothers, t he whole of the ICappitiDola fa mtl v, 
15 roohottalas and 12 other headmen, ICatu* 
galpiliya moliandram. PetteveKa lekam. two 
Goleg^da, Kiripitiya OMhottala, Neva* 
gamnis Disaawa, Welleprlle mohoitala* To 
grasp the situation it is weil to know the 
number of British officers engaged io pulling 
down the revoiuiio<i. aruUn going througlithe 
volumes of the Cevlon Literary kegisier, 
vols. 2 and 3 the names of the following 
officers were found therein 

To bo Continuc<t. 


H. H, THE OAEKWAR, 


On the 27bb Mny a gordon party vtu 
held in the Piibhc Pork at Bamda, 
followed by a grand dinner in the Sayaji 
Vikai' Club, in honor of the B7th Anni* 
veia&iy of the Inttallaiion of His High* 
nssa the Mabarajoh Gacktvar. l^e 
function woa rendci'ed the more notable 
by a felicitous s{>eech by Dewan Bahadur 
Samorth who recounted in enthus!antic 
but juetand discricDinate language the 
aeveraJ services rendered to his people 
by SnyajiBow Gaekwar extend ing over 
a loug scries ct yean and the many 
claims he has on the gtutefol recollec' 
tion of his sabjeettt. Mr. Bamorbb com* 
iQsnccd his si^cech by alluding to the 
honourable traditions of friendship 
between the BoytO House of Barods and 
the Bast India Compan}* extending to 
upwards of hundred years and procei^ed 
to remark that the alliance entered inU» 
by the ancostoie of the Maharajah and 
the representatives of John Company 
was the basis of the present day relations 
between the Throne of England and His 


Higbneas—an alliance which has result¬ 
ed in friendship, amity and loyalty of 
the Baroda rulers to the Biitish Crown 
and to the mutual advantage of the par* 
ties. Mr. Samarth's reference tc» the 
childhood of the Gaekwar amid the obs¬ 
curities of village life in a small village, 
Kavlana, and to the circumstances con¬ 
nected with his bdng selected for the 
musnul after the promulgation of the 
decree deposing Mulhar Gaekwar 
for continued Tuisgovarnment, is interest¬ 
ing. Coder that able Bombay civilian 
Mr. V. A. Elliot, the Gaekwar made 
sach excellent pi’ogreas that when he 
took over the veiua of administration 
from the vetetan administrator, Kajah 
Sir T. Madhava Bow, he had no diffi¬ 
culty in tackling the sevenl intricate 
adminiatrativc problems that confi'onted 
him and in carrying on the adminiiti*v 
tion of the state on the lines laid down 
by tbe Dewnn Agmt. tn IB7&, King 
^vard Vn. the rrlncc of Wales, visit- 
od India, and tbo j’outhful Prince who 
was aalected just than for the Baroda 
throne was taken to Bombay to meet him 
and the following account of the minor 
Ga^war's deiiortment before tbe Prince 
of Wales, by an observer, will be found 
interesting. 

*' Here wo may note what to a Euro¬ 
pean may seem one of the most marvel¬ 
lous featores of the whole affair namely 
wonderful self-posaessioo of the Young 
Gaekwar. This boy, aged 12 years, 
who a few months ago w*aa only a village 
lail in coipporttivc poverty, bears him¬ 
self with pevfc'ct composure and dignity 
and appears to his ioferiors every inch a 
King, as though be bad sat on tbe gtuii 
for half a century' while be felt naturally 
and with genuine gracefulness into a 
tone of perfect equality and frank boyish 
cordiality. w*ell blended with dignity, in 
bis intercourse with the Prince of 
Wales.” 

Such was the man selected by the 
Oovemment of India of the day to rule 
over the people of Baroda and nobly has 
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be fulfilled hie duties to the people 
eDtrusted to his cere, as the whole world 
koows. Mr. SacoarLh's estimate of the 
Qa«kwar*B labours for the people under 
him is contained in the following simple 
words. " His great luission in life, bis 
great aim, was to give a civilised Govern* 
ment to the people of Eoroda and he 
has given it." His Highness never 
spares himself in his endeavours to lift 
his people and he has been ever devising 
some new scheme for advancing the 
prosperity of his people. Now he is 
planning some comprehensive scheme 
of primary oducatioo, at apother time 
he is evolving a plan for the social 
s^vancsment of his subjects, another 
time he is busy evolving a well consider¬ 
ed system for the reclamation of youth- 
!ul oSenders, while also he strives to 
promote the material welfare of hi8 peo¬ 
ple by startlug new industries, or to islse 
the depressed classes, etc. His marvel¬ 
lous restless energy has always been 
exercised with a vievi' to raise the people 
under his care in every possible way and 
it is no secret that fortho achievement of 
this he has not hesitated to forego some 
of his prerogatives as an orioa^ rulei* 
not responsible to his people. Tn fact 
the one ontetandlng loatum in his caieer 
was bis ceadinsse to submit his work to 
the judgment of the ludiau public end 
iuthie respect bis example may Well be 
followed by mlers of other states. 

The follow jog extract from Mr. 
Samarth's speech will he I'eod with no 
little interest:— 

One great principle running through 
the ebaraoter of His Highness was high 
purpose and a peieevering industry that 
kuew no relaxation. As a boy he was 
up early in the moroiug at 4 o’clock aud 
then went through the routlue of study 
and mastering ol the exacting details of 
adminietralion till late at night with 
very little interval for rest or relaxation. 
No task wee too great or too tedious for 
him. Sven up to that day he had kept 
up that itrenuous life begun eo early as 
that and his great industry was an ins¬ 


piring example to them all. He had 
the Biblical ideal before him, '*he who 
would be great among yon should be 
smallest." If one is to be a master be 
must first be a servant. His Highness, 
though a great master of theirs, looked 
upon himself ever as a great servant of 
the pnblic, He was the first and the 
most hard*worked of all the servaote— 
was servant first and master afterwards. 
He was think!ug, devising schemes, fret¬ 
ting, worrying himself daily for the good 
of all his subjects. He was great ser- 
vuit of his people." 

Another trait in the Goekwarof which 
Mr Samartb makes mention deserves to 
be idluded to. Unliko the relatives of 
most Indian princes who arc gens rally 
allowed to Is^ an idle, object, less exis- 
tenoe. the Gaekwar’s lelatives arc made 
to take a duo shave of their responsibili¬ 
ties. The Guekwar’s brother, tlampat 
How, has bean taking a leading part in 
the social life of Baroda aud he has 
endowed a public library at the capital. 
We may bo sure that when the Gaek- 
war’s sons who are now receiving their 
education in Eton aud Harvard return 
to Baitxla, they will not he allowed by 
their distinguished falher to I'Ot is idle- 
nees. In Sayaji Bow, Indian odminis* 
trative talents may be said to have 
reached the highest water-mark of eth* 
ciency. An apt aud willing stndect of 
politics undot the Indian Turgot, as Sir 
T. Madhava Bow was called, His High¬ 
ness Sayaji Bow Gaekwar in some res¬ 
pects has eclipsed that vetemn adminis¬ 
trator in the l^ldoess of hU designs and 
the vigour with whicli they have been 
executed. For several generations to 
come the work of this lllusttious ruler 
of Bacoda will be remembered by his 
subjects with feelings of gratitude and 
devotion. 


A Munificent Donation. 


Everybody In India having the work 
of edueatioQ at heart will have learnt 
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with Qo little ple&BUce of the munificent 
donation of over seven lakJa of rupees 
which haa been made b; Mr, Taraknatb 
Palit to the Calcutta University in the 
aid of technical odncation, and among 
other things for the establishment of 
Professorships In Chemistry and Physics. 
It is not often that a gift on tills magni- 
ficont scale ie made by Indians in the 
promotion of any public object, so that 
the legacy now handed over to the Uni¬ 
versity may be said to be ono of the 

E itest acte of public genei’osity which 
been witnessed in the city of Cal* 
cutCa or in many other cities for that 
matter. The gift likewise appears the 
most oppropriate in these days when 
education is much to the front; when 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gckhale has been 
making an effort to give the people free 
compulsory elementary education and 
when the thirst for knowledge among 
Indian students is growing greater and 
does not seem easy of (juerching. At a 
meeting which was held about a week 
ago at the Calcutta University in order 
to give an expression of thanks to the 
liberal donor, there was reasonable 
enthusium, and everybody will echo the 
sentiment expiwed by the Hon’ble 
Juetice Sir Asbuto^h Mukerjee that the 
gift of Mr. Palit to the University is an 
event unique in its annals. In these 
days when many Indians are agitating 
for rights of one sort or the other whicli 
they believe will be for their country's 
good, the action of Mr. Palit is not with¬ 
out its significancOi as it demonstrates 
the good that can ^ effected in a quiet 
and uDostentaciouB manner and by 
which many of the people of India will 
he able to profit. A largo number of 
people most be aware that when the 
needs of technical learning in this coun¬ 
try Wei'S considered to be great, it was 
Mr, Palit who came forward and again 
most nnoetentationsly established the 
Technical Institute. His geoevosity in 
the direction of affording fuel I i ties for 
technical education, however, seems not 
to have been appeased, and he has now 


left a sum which sets technical edaca- 
tion in Bengal on a sound basis. The 
learned Vice-Chancellor, m paying a tri¬ 
bute to the munificence of Mr. Palit 
could well say, os be did, that the gift is 
without a par^ell in the history of the 
Univeraity. The Calcutta University 
has not been poor in the gifta given to it, 
and a few of these may be here men¬ 
tioned to advantage. The Bombay 
millionaire, Mr. Premchand Boychand 
endowed it with not Jong after 

it hod come into existence. Home two 
years after this, Prosanna Coomai To- 

S :orc of the groat and liberal Tagore 
ainiJy gave tkree lakhs for the founda¬ 
tion of a Chair of Law, and which Is 
known to-day as the Tag«)ro Law Pro¬ 
fessorship. Gui'upi'asanna Ghose, bo- 
longing to another wealthy Calcutta 
family, gave the Unlvei’sity two lakhe 
for the purpose of having young Indians 
trained in Europe, Auiericn and Japan 
in the Arts, Bcienoes and Industries of 
these countries. Again about four years 
ago, H. H. the Maharajah of Darbhanga 
gave a sum of Uoo and half hkhe for 
th e build ing of a U ni verii ty 1 i bnwy. All 
these gifts have been great and noble 
ones, but they have been eclipsed by the 
amount which has now been given to 
the University. There scarcely appears 
to be a paralcU id Bengal, at least in the 
vastness, of the gift which baa just been 
given to the Calcutta University. In 
Bombay, however, there is the remark¬ 
able instance of the late Mr. J. N, Tata 
who left an immense fortune for the 
foundation of a Eesoarch Institute.— 
Indian liatio9\. 


The Calcutta University. 


QKNBROUS niPT. 

Calcutta, Jane 22. 
At a meeting of the Uuiversity Seoato 
this afternoon, it was stated that Mr. 
Taraknath Palit bod mode over to the 
University property worth over seven 
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{iklis of Rupees for the fousdation of 
two ProfeasoTsbips» one of Chemistry 
and other of Physics, and for the eet^ 
biishinent of a Univevsity laboratory. 
The gift ia composed of twelve bighas of 
land nod a building valued at 2h laklxe 
and about 4 lakhs 6U thousand Rupees 
in cash, and in laud. The University 
will supplement the gift by 7} lakhs 
from the reserved fund, and with a total 
of 9} lakhs are in a position to take the 
first step towards the foundation of a 
Univei’sity College of Hcience and Tech¬ 
nology, whldi will mark an era in the 
history of education in India. 

Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee moved that 
tho donation be accept^ with thanks, 
on the terms mentioned in the Trust 
Deed, that two Profeasoishms to bo 
called the Taiaknath Palit Professor¬ 
ships of Chemisti 7 and Physics, respect* 
ivsly, be instituted, and that on the land 
given to the Uoiveveity, a laboratory bo 
erected to be called the Taraknatb Palit 
La^ratory. 

The Resolution was adopted, 


Mental Tonics, 


The Bwesteet of all revenges is to 
return good for evil. 

The English middle and upper class 
as a rule mean well, but do not think at 
all well. 

k man who does not hold his own is a 
poor creature at the Lest. 

For one man who thinks too much of 
himself there are a hundred wlio think 
too little. 

The best way to ymrify the homes of 
the people is to purify the laws that 
govern the people. 

It is not the way of courage but the 
way of war to attack just those who can¬ 
not escape. 


If you keep youv face towards the snn- 
shine theshi^ows will always fall behind 
you. 

Whoever tenders a man takes from 
him the divine gift of independence. 

The weakness of mau is a lesson 
which wo learn only to forget: and the 
instability of human affairs is a fact too 
familiar to remain impressive. 

— —o— 

The Alphabet of Success. 


Baiun Itothsebild had the following 
alphabetical list of maxims hanging 
framed on the walls of bis bonk:— 
Attend carefully to the details of your 
own business. 

Be piompt in all things. 

Consider well, tlien decide positively. 
Bare to do right: fear to do wrong. 
Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battles bravely, manfully. 
Go not into the society of the vicious. 
Hold iutegrity saored. 

Injum not another’s reputation or 
business. 

Join bands only with the virtuous. 
Keep your mind from evil thoughts. 
Lie not for any consideration, 
Mak^few acquaintances. 

Never tiy to appear what yon are not. 
Observe good ojanners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 
Eeepect the counsel of your parents. 
Sacrifice money rather than principle. 
Temperate be in all things. 

Use your leisure for self-improvement. 
Venture not upon the threshold of 
wrong, 

Watch carefully over your paesions. 
Extend to everybody a kind salutation. 
Yield not to discourageuie&t. 

Zealously labor for the right. 
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Blessing the Harrest In 
Siam. 


We reprodace the foUowsDg £roin T'Ae 
Siam Ob$enfer which throws eome light 
on the similarity of national celebrations 
and religions ceremonies between those 
in Burma and Siam :—In the presence 
of His Majesty the King the Banlmah 
Ceremony, signalising the beginning of 
seed time, took place at Pbya Thai yes> 
terday morning (Sunday April 21), be- 
ginning at 28 minutes ^ seccmds after 
nine o’clock precisely. 

The festiyal with its ornate ritual, 
robed priests and officials, proceasioos, 
soldiers and animated crowd presented 
a spectacle not easily matcbed. 

There was a great gathering, large 
nnmbers of spectators having wait^ 
from early morning to witness the pr^ 
ceedings, and perhaps to secnre a few 
grains of (he seed which was scattered, 
to ensure the boxmtinees of their limd in 
the present year. 

On Saturday last the preliminary pro- 
ceedings in connection with the Plo^h- 
ing Beetival were carried through, the 
image of the Buddha b^ng borne in 
solemn procession from the Boyal Palace 
to Dusit Park Palace. 

On the scene of the ceremMy at 
Phya Thai a special payllion was erected 
for the reception of the Buddha and the 
procession proceeded thither to depotit 
the image. 

In the Aphisek Basit Hall in the eve¬ 
ning ten priests chanted prayers invok¬ 
ing the blessing of Buddba on the fmth- 
coming harvest. His Majesty the Eiog 
attended, as well as His Excellency Chao 
Phya Yomaraj, the latter, who was dele¬ 
gated to hold ^e plough at the festival 
receiving the’sprinldng of holy water. 

Animated Scene. 

The scene on Sonday morning was 
most animated, crowds of spectators 
wending their way towards Phya Thai, 


among them being many Parangs, The 
Buddha Pavilion and the Eoyal Pavilion 
were g^ly decorated, and in the centre 
of the clearing stood the ancient plongh, 
with its attendant bullocks, and also the 
symbol of tbe five tiered umbrella. 
There were many Brahmin prests and 
Temple followers, and tbe Thamruet 
Gnards with blue panung, red belt and 
tassel and dark head dress, embroidered 
with gold gave an added touch of colour 
to the scene. 

Music was heard faintly sounding in 
tbe distance, and soon the motor car 
containing the King and his attendants 
appeared, those present paying their 
loyal homage. 

His Majesty’s dog was conspicnoue in 
the car, and followed his Boyal Master to 
the dais, sitting betide him there for a 
few moments. A blast of a bogle re¬ 
sounded, and the clattering of hoof beats 
announced cavalry appioacbiog, and 
soon the Boyal state carrige, drawn by 
four Uack horsee from the King’s stable 
dashed up, bearing His Excellency Chao 
Phya Yocuara], the attendant cavalry 
pnUing np and raising their swords in 
the salnte. 

His Excellency descended from the 
carriage, and a procession was formed, 
priests and nmbrella bearers leading, 
moving forwa^ to the music of conch- 
shells and the beating of drums towards 
tbe Boyai Pavilion, approaching from 
the rear. His Excellency Cbao Phya 
Yomaraj then advanced towards His 
Majesty, making obeisance thrice. The 
procession reformed and proceeded roond 
the enclosnxe toward the Bnddba Pavil- 
lion, and on arrival. His Excellency was 
met by a high priest, and receiving a 
lighted candle proceed^ into the bnild- 
ing. 

To tbe sound of a single sustained 
note of a conch shell tbe procession 
moved out again towards the Boyal 
Pavilion, halting in front of the Kini^s 
dais, Hia Ezoellancy Chao Phya Toma- 
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Hk} agtea inaking obdiBaoce tbrics to 
Bis Majesty. 

Ploughing tJu Lan^. 

Accompanied by the music of cooch 
ebeila, the procession proceeded towards 
the centre of the clearing, two of the 
four bullocks standing bj being yoked to 
the plough. His Excellency then took 
the handle of the plough, and the cere- 
mooy of tuiaiog: over the soil proceeded. 

The procession with the plougfh went 
round the enclosni’e several times, the 
completion of each circuit being signal¬ 
ised by the blowing of conch shells. 
The procession was headed by a priest 
eprinkling holy water, prayers being 
recited invoking blessings in the coming 
harvest. Umli^lla bearers and banner 
bearers followed, and then came the 
plough guided by His Excellency Chao 
Phya Yomaia], the attendants of tbe 
krellocks being dressed in red. There 
were muiy priests in attendance. 

The sowing of tbe seed now began. 
Ladies came out bearing baskets of seed, 
and the procession again went onward, 
His Excellency guiding the plongb with 
one hand and scattering seed with the 
other, the ladies also sowing, officiate of 
the Ministry of agricnltore assisting. 
His Excellency then left the plough, and 
accompanied by others resumed the 
scattering of the grain from the baskets 
which were now laid on the groond, in 
the propitious direction. 

The ceremony being now concluded, 
obeisance was again made to Hie Ka- 
^ty. A general rush of spectators from 
^1 points ensued, even banner bearcre 
from the procession joining with old and 
yonng, men and women many of latter 
carT^ing babies, in the scramble to ob¬ 
tain some of tbe scattered grain to use 
it in the sowing of their own seed, with 
a view to ensuring a bountiful harvest. 

Music again burst forth and the bul¬ 
locks which drew the plough being 
brought before Hia Majesty, baeketa cf 
food were given them to eat. The food 


selected by the bullocks wu grass, wiiich 
is an important augury, as it is an omen 
of medium prosoerlty with regard to 
fruits, vegetables and fish. It is 
interesting to note too that when three 
papnngs were ofiered to His Excellency 
the one selected haphazard to be worn 
at tbe festival proved to be a five kon 
one, which not reaching too low, symbo¬ 
lizes a good and not snperabundant rain- 
faU. 

The presentation of tbe report on the 
ceremony to His Majesty then took 
place, the stately procession coming 
round towards the Boyal Dais, His Ex¬ 
cellency Obas Yomaraj again approach¬ 
ing and making obeisance, and thus the 
Baaknah ceremony closed. 

His Majesty the King left the scene 
in his motor car. His Excellency Chao 
Phya Yomaraj was escorted to hia carri¬ 
age on his departure by a large proces¬ 
sion, to the accompaniment of the music 
of pipe and conch shell and the beating 
of drums. 

The general crowd then dispersed. 
Befreshments provided for the guests at 
the festival were partaken of at the close 
of the ceremonies. 


Prof. B, K. Sarkar’s New 
Method of Studying 
Sanskrit. 


Professor Benoy Xumar Sarkar of the 
Btngal National College bM done a 
conspicuous service to tbe country by 
his new method of learning Sanskrit. 

The fundamental position, says our 
contemporary of The World's Ueesengery 
which Prof. Sarkar takes up, as indicat¬ 
ed in his BTiasa Shikska or lessons on 
study of languages, is that any laogu- 
^e whether infieotioual or analytical, 
living or dead can be learnt in the me¬ 
thod in which we acquire our mother 
tongue. No preliminary training m tbe 
rffies and definitions of grarntnak is need- 
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•«d.' This is sorely a quidcer OMthod dt 
studying a language and is positively an 
impiovement on the existing method. 
According to his method the students 
^re to acquire the knowledge of sentences 
as unities of thought and expression. 
These general principles contained in 
bisStudy of Language" have been 
tmfoJded in his ' Lessons on Sanskrit ’ 
as well ss in bis Lessons on English.'' 
The study of langaage sod grammar has 
been simultaneously dealt with and an 
attempt has also been made to facilitate 
the other branches of learning such as 
history while studying language. 

Now the Government has taken up 
.the cause of oriental learning in right 
•earnest and has decided to encourage 
Sanskrit scholarship. We can reason¬ 
ably hope that a fair trial be given to 
the new manuals of Professor Sarkai. 

The New method of studying a langu¬ 
age we believe will be of great use to 
those of our countrymen who have the 
•diffusion of Sanskrit learning at heart. 
They will find in Professor Sarkar’i 
Pedagogio series many original sugges- 
tiooi which if taken up by the learned 
world will render an invUuable service 
to the cause of education in this country. 


The" Burma Cniio," an Anglo-Indian 
>paper» in the issue of 2Gth hfay, 19 1 * 2 , in 
a leader under the title of " Missionary 
Societies and Thin Workers," among 
•other things, says 

"Considering the usually practical 
nature of Western peoples and the 
amount of vice and crime prevailing in 
•every lai*ge town in Europe •and Ame¬ 
rica, it seems strange that the gross 
absurdity of sending missionaries to 
•other places, where there is so mnch less 
of all that is evil, has not struck people 
at home. Surely, in these days it is 
admitted that how a man lives, not 
what he believes, is of infinitely more 
importance to bis fellow-citisens than 
^ythiog else. But if Christtui mb*' 


eions are sUU to proceed in Uie 20kb 
centory, as they have in the 19th, wS 
should at least take most thorough 
means to prevent yonng efithnsias&s 
being entrapped into such a hopeless 
cause. Before they attempt to meddle 
with faiths infinitely older than any 
existing in Europe, they should try and 
make the people of European cities more 
Ohrist-like and less criminal and vicious. 
In this land of Burma this is epeetally 

E atent, this haste to try to remove the 
earn out of Burmese eyes before Eng¬ 
lish and American misaionanes have 
managed to take tbe moto from fbeir 
own people's eyes. There are no 
" stums in Burma, and there is no vice, 
no sordid degradationof huroanity, swin¬ 
ish drink-sodden debauchery, a hun¬ 
dredth part so awful and heart-breaking 
ae that which disgraces tbe great cities 
of England and America. Missionaries 
are needed in London and New Yoi^ 
far more than they are needed in Ran¬ 
goon or Mandalay." 


CATTLE IN INDIA. 


The following is a copy of a memorial 
submitted to H. E. Lord Hardinge by 
Mr. K. 8. Jaeawalla:— 

" May it Please Yonr Excellency >—l 
beg leave to send yonr Excellency five 
copies of my pamphlet on the quesfloa 
of the slaughter of cattle in India, and 1 
must earnestly pray your Excellency to 
give a few moments cf your very valu¬ 
able time to the consideration of the 
important problems therein treated. 

The " British Association for the Pro¬ 
tection of Indian cattle " of which 2 am 
the President Founder have been doing 
valuable work in this country. As your 
Excellency is already aware, cattle ^rm 
the very life of Indian agnoultuce, uid 
are hence, India’s prosperity. It is, 
therefore, the bounden duty of ^yos^ 
who has any interest in the *«f 
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India, to see that the cattle are prO’ 
iected. 

It was OQ acccant of thfe great value 
of oattle to Tndiao agriculture that the 
Sages and Seers of Ancient India sang 
the praises of the cow, and have held 
her sacred. The pamphlet has been 
distributed by me all over India to draw 
the attention of the people to the great 
eoonomic value of the animaJ, and the 
need for pteserving and improving its 
breed. 

I propose, in the place to substi¬ 
tute very largely in India imported Aus¬ 
tralian or H^agaacar meat for consump¬ 
tion instead of Indian beef. A Joint 
Stock Company has been started for this 
purpose, and the Government and the 
people of Australia have been favourably 
eossideiing my views. 

My second proposal is to buy up from 
time to time, lands for grazing of oattle, 
60 as to provide ample pastures, and I 
hope to start fodder stores all over the 
land for use in times of famine. There¬ 
in we shall reqnire the help and eo-oper- 
ation of the ever-helping Gevernment of 
India. 

My third proposal is to start funds all 
over India by appealing to the people of 
India. I propose that the funds be 
entirely kept in the Poet Office Savings 
Bank and that the Government may 
manage them largely, or even entirely. 
I believe and trust that the Government 
of India will graciously accept this fresh 
responsibility just as they at present 
manage the Agrlcnltnra) Banks and 
other Institutions of a like nature. 

Trusting that your Excellency will 
give yottc earnest ioA favourable consi¬ 
deration fl-nd approval to the outlines of 
the scheme set forth in tbe pamphlet, 
ftfyi that yon may express your desire to 
invite Government officials and high 
personages to interest themselves in this 
movement.’* : 


The Education of a Busi** 
ness Man. 


The following is an essay, read by 
U May Onng at the rooms of Che Rangoon 
Young Men's Buddhist Association on. 
Sunday, May 26, 1912. 

'* It is hardly necessary to point ou^ 
to members of the Y.M.B.A. the un- 
mistakeable signs of the re-awakening 
which is coming to pass among Bur-, 
mans at the present day. In ancient 
days, even before our hrst contact with 
Europeans, this country had a regular 
and fiourishing trade with China, India, 
Ceylon, Malay and Siam, while Inter- 
oaliy, in spite of the deficiency of com- 
nrauications, business was no mean fac¬ 
tor in the life of the people. Althongh 
according to the political ideas of thosa 
times the King and his ministers were 
supreme, yet we find in history that tbe 
merchant and tbe trader were by no> 
means ignored in the Councils of the* 
state; ihuUs of old were in many ways 
the equal of the most influential 
mats. With the advent, however, of 
Western civilisation, ideas and methods, 
there came about a gradual change in 
the relative positions of the official and 
commercial classes. We have all seen 
how men who had acM|uired a modern 
education to a greater oi* less degree- 
have aoi^ht for careers, both high and 
low, in the public services, w^le the 
traders have mostly been recrcited, so' 
far as they may be said to have been 
recruited, from the ranks of those whom 
we know as “ vernacular” men. To a 
great extent this is what is happening 
even to-day. Speaking generally, we 
find that those with tbe brightest intel¬ 
lects and the best training prefer an. 
appointment under Government to a 
mercantile life, and it is mostly only the 
failures who, if their parents or parents- 
in-law happen to be well off, turn to 
trade : and even then almost wholly to 
pne lioe-^he paddy trade. As a natu- 
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fCij oonsdqiMQcef wd see that the qdd- 
farm an merchants, wiUi their wider 
knowledge and more comprehenei^e 
view of the world of commerce, enjoy 
the predominent position in the buai> 
ness life of the conntry, while the Bur- 
man with the narrower outlook which 
springs from lack of knowledge is unable 
to cope with the competition which is 
pressing him still further and farther 
backwards. 

*'Ai] this is slowly changing. The 
yonth of to-day hae begun to realise the 
important fact that he lives not only for 
himself but also for his county, that he 
is indeed a poor sort of man who walks 
comfortably through life without having 
done anything directly and materially 
io benefit his fellows. And who are 
they who have been the greatest bene¬ 
factors ? Look in every country of the 
world and yon will see that the wealthy 
merchants are the people to whom we 
owe the most acknowledgements for 
their public gifts and charities. The 
official who earns a monthly salary 
merely looks or 2 , he cannot himself get 
rich, nor can he enrich or even provide 
for the needs of others. These and per¬ 
haps some other considerations are 
beginning to weigh with our young men, 
those who have left school or college and 
are at the threshold of life, hesitating as 
to course they should follow. Some 
have taken the plunge, and their pro¬ 
gress is being watched with great atten¬ 
tion and some anxiety by many who 
would like to follow but as yet dare not. 
It is to these wavering youths that this 
brief essay will possibly prove of seme 
use, though primarily it is submitted for 
the consideration of parents and others 
who are entrusted with the guidauce of 
the young. 

“ First of all. Z wish to deal with two 
preliminary points regarding which we 
should come to an understanding. It 
has been stated from time to time that 
a good, general education is sufficient to 
prepare oneself for basinsse of any kind. 
This lb Stbek advanced by 


theorists against nearly all forms of 
specialised instruction, but one which 
has been proved over uid over again to 
be unsound. Ko better answer can be 
found to it than the fact that Germany, 
Austria, France, Belgium, tbs Uoit^ 
States, and, more recently, Great Bri¬ 
tain, possess large flourishing institu¬ 
tions which impart Higher Commercial 
Education and which are controlled 
chiefly by the Chambers of Comroeroe or 
the Merchants Guilds of those countrise. 
The individuals who are interested in 
these instructions are mostly the great 
bankers, merchants and manufacturers, 
all practical men whose acknowledge¬ 
ment of the need for such education is 
conclusive evidence against the advo¬ 
cates of gener^ education. For the 
sake of compahson, let us take the coses 
of two yout^. one who has merely taken 
an ** Arts “ degree and another who baa 
gone thi^ough a business college. Plac» 
them in a large mercantile house, and 
you will find that the former will take 
years to acquire, bit by bit and disjoint- 
edly, a fundamental notion of the various 
ramifications of Commerce, while the 
latter would begin with bis eyes wide 
open and all that would be necessary for 
him to leam would be the details of the 
particular trade io which be was en¬ 
gaged. All that we need, therefore, to 
alienee objectors, is to ensure that the 
commercial course shall have a real edu¬ 
cative value besides imparting the 
special knowledge which directly bears 
on the student's future career. 

'* The second point is one which we 
often bear raised by young Barmans. 

I cannot go in for tiude because I have 
no capital ” is the usual cry. The other 
day, a friend said to me, would 

be the use of commercial education if, 
after graduating, I do not possess the 
capital to trade witbV This sets ont 
the problem, is it absolutely necessary 
that a young man should have a large 
sum of znoxiey with which to begin iSe 
as a trader ? What are we to say ^ 
garding the scores, many hundredn^ of 
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nj^ wbo bare started with nothing and 
died milhonmiee ? These o{ yon who 
diink tea wili at once think of the 
world’s greatest pnrreyor of that commo¬ 
dity. To look nearer home here in 
Itangoon we have nnmerons inatancea of 
patient, persevering men who from the 
humblest beginnings have risen to pc^' 
tione of cease and afBoence. llie only 
capital reqmted, then, is health, ener^. 
perseverance, and a constant application 
of the mind to the object of yonr qoeet 
so that no opportnoity will slip by nn- 
perceived. If half-edocated, persons 
with no other ontlay than these qaaHtiee 
can amass riches, how much easier 
wonld it he for the poor bat diligent 
yonth who has been specially ttaroed on 
the lines which have been indicated ! 

" What then is the kind of edneatioo 
that is required for a bosinesa mao? 
Very hazy notions of it are entertained 
in i^s country by those who have not 
gone thoronghly into the subject, hfbst 
people think, as they thought in India 
about a 9 narter of a century ago, that 
the teaching of Book'keeping, Commer- 
* cial Correspondence, Commerdal iktith> 
metic, and the bare ontlines of Commer¬ 
cial Geography is auSdent. It U in¬ 
deed sufficient for the purpose of taming 
out clerks, but no more. What we 
really need is Higher Commercial Edn- 
cation of a University type such as is 
given, for instance, by the London 
School of Economics, whose system 
“ stands in the same “ relation to (he 
(ife and calling of the manoffictarer, the 
merchant, and '* other mao of bosinees 
as the medical schools of the Universi* 
ties to " that of a doctor,'/ a system 
which “ provides a scientific training in 
**i& the stmeture and organisation of 
*'modem industry and commerce, and 
" the general causes and enteriaof pros- 
** perity^ as they are illastnted ox 
'* plained in the policy and the ezpe* 
"rience of the Briti^ Empire and 
" foreign conntties.** At the same time, 
the character of the education eaust be 


what is termed “ liberal," that is, ihe^ 
work must inclnde a sufficient general 
preparation for life.—just as much as 
the ordinary " Arts ” or *' Science " 
conrse,—with this diff^nce, than the 
sabjeets taught will tend in the direction 
of tht practical rather than the abstract. 

To be Continued. 

— 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
oonferol,— 

These three alone lead life to sover^ 
eign power. 

Yet not for power; that of itself 

Would come nncalled for; but to live 
by rule, 

Acting the rule we liveby without fear. 

And because right is right to follow 
right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of conse¬ 
quence.’* 


Errata. 


Xa the Maha-Bodhi Joumsl for May.. 
1912. page 150. column 2, 

line 8— tA^n read tAou 

line 14* from below, dtfendent, read 
dependent. 

line 4 from below, oi, read of. 

The githi on page 151, should be ar 

fonows.— 

Idam hitom Jetavanam 
Isi eangha nivesitam 
k Tuttam dbammarAjens 
I^ti sanjauuam mams 
Eazsmam vij^Aca dhammanca 
8ilam jivitamuttamam 
Etena maock sujjhanti 
Ka gottua na dhanena vk. 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Pledge to Wales. 

•‘Apply Our Psikciples Pbablb8slv." 

For Heaven* B sake let oe apply oar 
principles fearlessly. (Cheere.) We 
have been called “ robbers.” (Laughter.) 

I would reply by saying that the honour 
of a Nonconformist peasant is as precious 
as that of the proudest baron in the laod. 
(.Cheers.) So long as charges are made 
agunst the Welsh people of saccilege» 
robbery, theft, and greed, we will press 
the charges home. Why, vessels coQee> 
crated to the sanctoary are still on their 
sideboards, ^Cheers.) The meatdedi> 
cated to the altar stock their larders 
tO'day. The richest land In England 
and Wales is land which was conse¬ 
crated to the service of God and Hie 
poor which they have got toniay, 
There are 5,000 parishes where tithee 
have been so confiscated. The greatest 
people in Eogland own land which at 
one time belonged to the poor and to 
the service of religion. Go to Primrose 
League meetings, and look at the plat¬ 
forms. Ooe-thiid of them there are 
probably people who have got Chnroh 
land. The very primroses which adorn 
their button-holes are plocked from land 
consecrated to the service of the altar, 
yet when we ask that money which 
belongs to the poor should be returned 
they have the effrontery to say we aie 
robbing God. These people are raising 
wider isBuee than thev know when thev 
challenge right of the people ot Wales 
to reconsider the application of trust 
property. It is not only the tru^^t in land 
which has been betrayed. In South 
Wales hundreds of Ihouiands a year are 
paid in rents and tuxee, and the men jf 
South Wales jeopardize their lives to 
pay these exactions, and when they 
come up into the sunsbice again to seek 
rest and restoration they are met with 
disease and degradation. The men for 
whom they work grodge them every inch 
of sunlight space, of breathing ground: 


That is a trust that will be looked into. 
(.Cheers,) They claim a right to it, but 
who gave it them V It is not in the 
Law nor in tire Prophets. (Laughterd 

Tbk .TsousAifOS Tsarb. 

. I will tell you what is the matter with 
this couutry. There is one limited 
monarchy here, but there aie ten thou¬ 
sand little Tsars. (Cheers and La^^h- 
ter.) They hold an absolute autocratic 
sway. Who gave to them this trust and 
property V We mean to examine the 
conditions of it. (Cheere.) It is a dight 
ful I of hope for the democracy. (Cheere.) 
We are askiog nothing uureaeonable. 
We are asking nothing we are not fit for 
We are not a nation of pirates seeking 
pillage. (Laughter.) We seek but our 
own. The couutioe which originated 
this movement and the counties which 
have sustained It are the counties which 
have presented white gloves to Judges, 
The religious denominations that de¬ 
mand and support it to-day are the 
denomiuations which contribute less tO; 
the statistics ot crime in this country 
than any religloos deuemioation in 
Christeudom—not even excepting the 
Church of England. (Cheere.) We ace 
not a nation of Atheists en com passing 
the downfall of Gbrietiauity. Noncon¬ 
formity is covering the land with altars 
to the Most High. Nouconfocinist cha¬ 
pels follow the people amid the moon- 
tain storms. In the hills the State is 
seldom seen except when gathering tax¬ 
es. NoQContormity is there to train the 
young in the grand old ideal of a lifa 
guided by faith and of a death freed fiiom 
fear. These are the people who for 40 
years have stood at the bar of Parli^ 
ment with this bumble petition th^. 
throughout their native laud, fmm the 
banks of the Severn to the imgged shores 
of the Irish Sea, from the hilly parts of 
Arfon to the rich valleys of Glamorgan, 
they shall be free from the bondage o^ 
the State and that the inheritm^ of th^ 
poor shall be restored unto ' 
(Cheers,) 
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Digest of the Majjhiixia 
Nikaya. 
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146. NANDAKOVAOA SUTTAM. 

gccGo. 

Savattlii.—The Blessed One was stay* 
log at Jetavaoa» and the Bbikkhani, 
MflM Paj&pati Ctotami with SOO Bhik- 
khuuis came to the Buddha, aod having 
paid homage, !%aid, *'Lord, may the 
Bleeeed One exhovt the Bhikkhunis, and 
may He preach the Dharmato them/’ 
At that time each eldexlj Bhikkhu, by 
tarn was exhorting the Bhjkkhnnis. 
And the Blessed One snmmoQed the 
venerable Aoanda and io^^ulred whose 
torn was it to exhort the Bhikkbue that 
day. All the Bhikkhna have each by 
tarn exhorted the Bhikkhanjs, except 
Nanditko, and he does not desire to exhort 
them, and the Blessed One aammooed 
Nasdako and said “ Nandaka, exhort 
the Bhikkhimie, give them advice again 
and again, preach , the Dhamma 0Bcah> 
mana to the Bhikkhonie.*' And the 
venerable Kandako having assented went 
his round to receive alms from the people 
of Savatthi. Having hnished his meals 
Kandako without any escort came 'to 
the Bajakkrama, and the Bhikkhunis 
saw from afar that Naodako was 
approaching, and (bey prepared a seat 
and placed water to wash hie feet. 
Having washed his feet Kaodako sat, 
ud the Bhikkhanis paid homage to him 
and sat on a side, and Nanda^ said to 
them “ Sisters, we shall engage in disn 
cufision in the form of qaestion and ans> 
were, and response shonld be made 
according to the understanding, and 
when you do not aoderstand you should 
ask me to explain. Sisters, what do you 
think, is the eye changing or not ? ” 
Changing, Lord. That which is chang- 
mg does it produce sorrow or happiness? 
Sorrow. That which is changing and 
producing sorrow and dnbject to the law 
^ vjparioAma, would it be well to think 
of it, " that ie I, that I am, that is my 


ego/’ No Lord. And so on with refer¬ 
ence to the ear, nose, tongue, bcNiy and 
mind. Lord we did not un^retaod it 
90 before this, but now we see that the 
internal seats of senses are changing. 
It is well. Sisters that the Aiyan disci¬ 
ples should thus think so. What do 
you think Sisters, the material form 
that yon see is it changing or not ? 
Changing. That which is changing 
does it produce misery or happiness? 
Misery, Lord, That which is changing 
and is piodactive of misery and subject to 
the law ofchauge, is i t wel I to perceive, that 
this is I, that I am, this is ray Ego 7 No 
Lord; and so on with sound, smell, taste, 
tactual feeling, and mental phenomena. 
They are changing, etc. Before this, 
Lord, we did not see in the way of 
Yathabhuta; but now we see that the 
external sense impressions are changing. 
And so on with the eye-conscionsneas, 
ear-consciousaees, noee-consciousa ess. 
tongoe-conscionsness, body-conscious¬ 
ness, mind-consciousnese: all are subject 
to change, productive of sorrow and 
following the law of change; it is not 
well to eay, Uiis is I, that I am, this is 
my ego. 

It is like the bnming of an oil lamp: 
the oil is changing and is undergoing 
the process of change, the wick is chang¬ 
ing and going throngh the process of 
change, the Ifame is changiog. Now if 
some one should say: this burning light 
is changing, the oil is changing, the wick 
is changing, but the dame is eternal, 
unchanging and is subject to the law of 
nnchaage, would you think that is rightly 
said? No Lord. Id the same way if 
some one would say • the internal six 
sense organs are changing but the effect 
thereof which is felt, whether pleasant 
or unplesttnt or neutral, that is, perma¬ 
nent, stationery, ever the same and not 
subject to the law of change, will that 
saying be right ? No Lord. 

Take the case of a big tree standing 
jmd full of life, its root is impermanent, 
Its trunk is changing, its branches are 
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changing^ its sbadov.^ is changiog; bat 
if some one woold say the root of tha 
tree is cbacgiog, its trunk is ohaagiog, 
its brsDchea are changing, but not the 
shadow, which is permanent and not 
’snbject change, would his saying he 
right ? No Lord. By the simile ^ the 
eow that was slaughtered by the bat' 
oher, who by the nee of a sharp hoife 
separates the flesh, etc., and then again 
puts the skin on and says this is the cow 
that was slaughtered, the venerable 
Nandako shows that by the weapon of 
wisdom the Justs and imparities of the 
mind could be destroyed. 

There are the Seven, Bojjhangas. 
principles of Wisdom which when prac' 
tised gives Peace, Wisdom and Freedom 
from all desires in this life, viz., the 
principle of the Wisdom of Analytical 
Attentiveness, the principle of Inreeti' 
gat^on of the Laws of Kighteousness, 
the principle of Cheerfulness, the prinoi* 
pie of Serenity, the principle of Energe¬ 
tic Perseverance, the principle of Con¬ 
centration, the principle of Ondifleren- 
.tiated attachment. 

The venerable Nandako having 
shorted the Bhikkhunis, s^d that it 
was time to stop Md made them go, 
And the Bhikkhunis having paid homage 
to the venerable Nandako, went to 
where the Blessed One was and paid 
homage to the Bnddba, and went away, 
And the Buddha summoned the Bhik- 
khus and said just as on the fourteenth 
day the moon is not full, so the eahorta- 
4ioa of Nandako is not complete, and 
'Summoning Nandaka, said that he 
should again preach to the BhikkhuQis 
tomorrow, and Nandako preached again 
to the Bhikkhunis. 


1*7. CULA RAHULOVADA 
8UTTAM. 

Sivatthb-'—The Blessed One was at 
.Jetavana, and the thought came to Him 
when sitting alone that the time bad 
Arrived that R&hula should know' the 


principles of Emancipation and he vrss 
ripe for the attunment thereof and the 
Blessed Oioe having robed Him¬ 
self and with the alms bowl in hand 
went to S^vattbi, and having received 
alms and having flnished His . meals 
called B&hula and addressed him “ take 
the sitting cloth (nisidona) and go to the 
Andhavana wood to spend (he noon,” 
and H&hula with the nisidana in hand 
followed the Blessed One to the Andha- 
wood. At this time many hundreds 
angels (devatas) followed the Blessed 
One to the Wood, saying ** to-day the 
Blessed One will lead !^hnla in the patli 
of Emancipation from all reproductive 
desires." The Blessed One having enter¬ 
ed the Andhtfc Wood took the prepared 
seat at the root of a tree, and B&hnia 
having paid homage to the Blessed One 
took his seat, and the Blessed One ques¬ 
tioned B&hula The eye, is it perma¬ 
nent or not?" and Bkhula answered 
'‘impermanent, Lord." That which is 
not eternal, does it produce pain or hap¬ 
piness ? Pain, Lord. That which is 
not eternal, and productive of pain and 
undergoing the process of disintegration, 
is it well that you should perceive thu^ 
" this Is roe, that 1 am, and this is 
mine”? No Lord. What think yon 
B&bula, the matenal form that is before 
you, is it permanent or not ? Not per¬ 
manent, Lord. That which is not 
eternal does it produce pain or bappi- 
ness? Pain! Lord. That which H 
not eternal, and prcdnctive of pain and 
undergoing the process of disintegration, 
is it well that you should perceive thus 
" this is me, that X am, and this is my¬ 
self ’* ? No, Lord. What think yon 
Bihula, the eye-conscioasness, is it eter¬ 
nal or not ? Not eternal. Lord I That 
which is cot eternal does it produce pain 
or happiness? Pain, Lordl That 
which is not eternal, and productive of 
]>ain and unde^oiog the process of dis¬ 
integration, is it well that yon should 
perceive thus "this is me, that 1 am, 
and this is my self (attk)” ? No, Lord. 
What. think yon' Bihnla, the oonlar 
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coQtact ot impact, is it et^al or aot ? 
Hot eteroal, Lord. That which is not 
oteroal docs it prodaco paiu or bappi> 
nees? Pain, Lord. That which is not 
dteroal, and productive of pain, and 
undergoing the process of disintegration, 
is it well that you should perceive thas 
** this is me, that I am, and this is my 
self (atU)'* ? No Lord. What think 
you Bihula. The impact produced by 
the contact of the eye and the object 
produces feelings, perceptions, voUtioni, 
consciousness are these eternal or not 9 
Not eternal, Lord. That which is not 
eternal does it prodnce pun orbappi* 
ness? Pain, Lord. That which 
is not sceroal, and productive of 
pain and undergoing the process 
of disintegration, is it well that yon 
ehonld perceive thus this is me, that 1 
am, and this Is my self (atti) " ? No 
Lord. So with the ear, nose, tongue, 
body, mind, Lbainmi, miud-consoiou^- 
ness^ and the mental impact, and the 
eensationsi psTceptions, volition^, cons- 
oiousness produced thereby, they are not 
eternal, productive of pain, going through 
the process of becoming, and therefore 
not to be associated with the idea of 
** this is me, that I am, and this is my 
self.” Thus does the Aiiyasivaka listen¬ 
ing Qobly to the Doctrine dissociate 
himself with the eye, with the objective 
form, with the eye-coosciouiness, with 
the eye impact, and with the feelings, 
[lerceptioas, volitions and coosciouinees 
resultant of the impact. So with the 
ear, nose, tongue, body and mind and 
with their corresponding rcsnltante. 


1«- CHA CAKKA SUTTAM. 

& de»a gtacse. 

BLvatthi.—The Blessed One was stay¬ 
ing at the Jotavana. He taoght' them 
the Pharma excellent in the begioniog, 
excellent in the middle, excellent at the 
tbd, good in letter and in spirit, sweet in 
its coasQiximatioD, perfect in the eQnn> 
elation df the life of absolute holiuess, 
which connote the six wheels, viz., 


The six internal subjective seats of 
evolutiog activity. 

The six external objective seats of 
organic activity. 

The six consciousness bodi^. 

The six contact bodies. 

The six sensation brxSies. 

The six reproductive desire bodies. 

What ate the six intern^ seats of 
organic activity? the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tougue, the body, the mind; 
this Is the first wheel. 

What are the external seats of organic 
activity ? Matorial forms, sounds, smells, 
tastes, contact, mental phenomena; this 
is the second wheel. 

What eie the sixcouscioueneas bodies? 
The eye^conicioDsness resulting in the 
impact of the eye and the objective 
impinasion; the ear-coosciouineM result¬ 
ing in the impact of the ear and the 
external sound; the nose*consolousness 
producing tiie impact brought on by the 
contact of the nose and smeUs; the 
tODgue-consciousnees which is tbe result 
of the contact of the tongue with 
objects of taste; the body-consciouaness 
being tbe resultant of the contact of tho 
body with tactual bodies; mind-cons¬ 
ciousness, resnlt of tbe mind coming in 
contact with phenomena. This is tho 
third wheel. 

What aie the six Contact bodies? 
The eye falling on tbe foim producee 
tbe eye-consciousness and by tlie coali¬ 
tion ol these three contact is produced. 
Same with the ear', nose, tongue, body 
and mind. This is the fourth wheel. 

' What are the six seosation bodies? 
Tbe eye-consciousness arises in conse- 
qneace of the eye and the object com¬ 
ing together, and the conjenebion of 
the three produoee contact, and contact 

gives risa to feeliug^ and so 

with the ear, nose, tongue, etc. This is 
the fifth wheel. 

What are the eix reproductive desii^ 
iMlies, tanhi? ' 
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The eye-coasoloueaese arises ioconse- 
qaence of the eye and the object, and 
the three coming together prodaces con¬ 
tact, contact produces feeling sensation, 
and sensation prodnces reproductive 
desire. So with the ear, nose, tongue, 
hody and mind. This is the sixth 
wheel. 

[ He who pei'ceives and sees throngh 

t the rise and decay of the e 3 'e can cling 
to no ego, it is the same with form, 
there is no ego attached to the form, 
when one sees the rise and decay of 
form ; it is the same with the eye-cons¬ 
ciousness, for there can be no ego attach¬ 
ed thereto when one sees the rise and 
decay of the eyd-consciousnesa; it ia the 
same with the contact, for there can be 
no ego attached to contact, when one 
sees the rise and decay of things that 
were the result of contact; it is the 
same with the feelings, etc. 

The path of reprodnctive egoism is 
bronght into play by rejecting in this 
wise:—The eye, that is me, that I am, 
and that is my soul; the form that is 
me, that I am, that is my soul; the con¬ 
tact that is me, that 1 am, ^at is my 
sonl; the feeling that is me, that I am, 
that is my sonl: the reprodnctive desire 
that is me, that 1 am, that is my soul. 
So with the ear, nose, etc. 

The path of emancipation from repro* 
ductive egoism is obtained by re* 
fleeting thus:^the eye that is not 
me, that I am not, and that is not 
my soul; the form th&t is not me, that 
1 am not; tha^s not my soul; the eye- 
coDSciousnesB, that is not me, that I am 
not, that is not my soul; the eye contact, 
that is not me, that I am not, that is not 
my soul; the feeling, that is not me, 
that I am not, and that is not my son!; 
the reproductive desire, that is not me, 
that I am not, that is not my soul. So 
with the ear, nose, tongue, Imdy, mind, 
phenomena, mind-consciousness, the 
mental contact, etc. The eye-conscious- 
nesa is prod need hy the coming together 
of the eye and the form, and the conjunc¬ 


tion of the three I'esults in contact, and 
the feeling of sensation is produced in 
three ways:—pleasant, unpleasant, and 
ndutra). When the sensation is of plea¬ 
sure there is a delightful cliogiDg, and 
the desire of lust is created. When the 
sensation is unpleasant sorrow is mani¬ 
fest, distress is caused and then hatred 
is produced thereby. When the feeling 
is neutral the process of becomiog is not 
known for the knowledge of analysis is 
lacking, and Ignorance is created. The 
pleasant sensation that is productive of 
lust without being abandoned, the un¬ 
pleasant sensation productive of haired 
without being abandoned, the sensation 
that is undifferentiated based on Igno¬ 
rance without being destroyed, and wis¬ 
dom without being created, in this life 
that all sorrows could be annihilated, 
such a thing could not be. • 


News and Notes. 


Tbe Bihar National College, fiankipoee 
has got a grant of 
B. N. Bollegs, Rs. 3$,QOO for the 
Binkipur. building of a Hostel 
for its students. The 
governing body of the College has selected, 
tbe compound to the North-West of the 
College as the most suitable site. We 
understand that the 8 . N. College Com^ 
mittee has requested tbe ne? DireciM* of 
Public Instruction Behsr and Orissa, to 
grant Rs. 25,000 more so as to enable the 
College to acquire the Female Hospital which 
is just to the west of the College. We 
trust the Governtnent will be pleased to 
sanction the amount payed for. 


The Hon'ble Pundit Madan Mohan Mala- 

a a has had success- 
:our in Ajmei-Mer- 
sHy. wara in connection 

with the Hindu Univer¬ 
sity scheme. The total subscriptions up to 
date from the District amount to over fifty 
thousand rupees. Pandit Sukbdeo Prasad, 
C.I.E . retired Minister of Marwar, W 
promised Rs. to,ooo. 
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Invilacions have b«en Issued by Mr. J. W. 

Bastian de Silva, Ma- 
Tbe Kaduttnnava riager Apulav?athi An- 
Buddbjit Schaal. glo-Vernacular . Bud- 
dhisi Girls School, 
for tbe first anniversary meeting of the 
school to be held on the 9ih instant, when 
the laving of tJ)e foundation stone for a 
new schc^ Building will be performed by 
Anagarika Dbarniftpala, Secretary, Maha* . 
bodhi Society. 


Mr. J. 0. Brown, Police Magistrate and 
Coinrolssioner of Re- 
Eidse flsparinenU quests of Kurunegaia, 
had, It is stated, 
been drafted on to the staff of the 
Excise Department and Mr. M. T. 
ArchibaJd, C.C.8., from Batilcaioa succeeds 
him. Mr: Brown took leave of the 
snemoers of tbe Bsi and thanked them for 
tbeir valuable assistaoce to him in tbe ad« 
ministration of justice during his tenure of 
office. 


By the Anagarika Dbarmapala. This is 
a clear and concise 
III Ufi ifld TcaeMhgs account of the Li^e 
af luddhi. and Teachings of Lord 
Buddha; Wriiteohya' 
well'known Buddnist authority aod ki a style 
specially intended for non*Buddhrscs, the 
book is bound to be widely cireulated a^d. 
and appreciated. With an appendix aod 
and illustrations. Price As. 12. To subS' 
cribers of the "Indian Review ” As. 8.— 0 . 
A. Natesan & Co , Sunkurama Cbetty Street, 
Madras. 


It is now alleged that the £70,000 worth 
of jewels found in 
A Missionary's Wsallh. the residence of 
the retired missionary, 
Liebe, who committed suicide here 
towards tlie end of last, week, 
were stolen fron^ the monastery of 
Cxenstochova, in Poland; Liebe served as. 
a chaplain In Silesia, where he became as$o> 
dated with the Russian monks concerned^ 
Xbe sensational robberies from the Caeos- 
tochowa monastery. The gemencrusted 
chalice, valued at ^20,0 0, found among 
Liebs’s belongings, has been Ideutlfied as 
one stolen from the Metz Cathedral. 


A meeting of the above Association was 
held on Saturday tbe 
8aruvi(hi Ularary nth insunt at 6*30 
Issoclation. p. tt. with m. C. 

Gurusamy In the chair. 
Twenty two members were present Master 
V. Thura Raja gave a lecture on "Gray’s 
Poems." Remarks were passed by R. 
Sabapatby, S. Vytia Nathan u.r.a.s.o.u., 
Subraraaniyam a visitor. 

Tbe annual general meeting will take 
place on the J8tb instant and a recepton 
will be given to Mr. K. A. Veeravagu on 
his return after marriage on the same 
dale.—Cor- , . 


During bis recent tour at Bazar in Behar 
.Dr. D, B. Spooner, 
An Aaiha Sell* of the ArchaeoiogicaJ 
Survey, discovered a 
curious seal wbicb' is believed to 

have belonged to the period of 

Asoka. Basar was at the time of Asoka 
known as Baisaii, and the name "Baisati," 
.is written In proper Asoka characters on tbe 
seal. It is evident that tbe seal was used 
by tbe Provincix) Governor of.Bazar while 
on tour. Ills welUkoown to students*of 
history, that Asoka being himself very food 
of touring recommended that every Prdvih* 
cial Governor should make systematic tours 
in tbe provinces. 


The haibyearly gaoeral meeting of the 
Buddhist Brotherhood 
Tli8 Buddhial was held last Sunday 
at Ananda College. 
Tbe chair was taken by Rev. 
Surlyagoda Sun)angala. m the un* 

S ndable absence of Ven. Sri* Namssara. 

e Secretary read his import for the past 
balf year and the Treasurer submitted their 
accounts for the same period. The office¬ 
bearers were mostly re-elected and the fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen were elected to serve on 
the CO remittee:— Messrs. D. S. Wljesinghe, 
Ratnasara. 8.C Cooray. H.A.V^ ijetung^. 
P. W. Jayasif'ghe and /. N. Jinendradaaa. 
The Chairman then addressed the gatiierlng 
for about half an hour and the meeting ter¬ 
minated with a vote of thanks to the chair 
proposed by the Secretary and seconded by 
Mr; A* Kup^logbe. . 


THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 


" Gd ye, 0 BhiUbue, and wauder forth for the nin of the osany, the welfare of the many tn cotn* 
passion for the world, for the good, for the gain, fOr the welfare of gods and men. . Proclaim, O Phi V - 
bhus, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.^'-Mahavti^d, t'inayd Pitofto. 

KdREL BV TBE AN4GAR1KA H. Dfi:AKUAPALA. 


VoL XX. 
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2*6fl B. E . 
1912 A. C. 


ir». 7. 


Thiridhammatha w ka 

Mingyi. 


In the course of a lengthy article on 
" Asoia, the Great Buddhist Emperor ” 
in the current number of The Buddhist 
BevUw, after doscribiDg the state of 
India in the pre-Buddhist times, Mr. Zen, 
the writer, sketches the progress of the 
country after the advent of Buddhism 
and discourses on the numerous edicts 
of Asoka, so well-known to Barman 
Buddhists as Tbiridbammathawka He 
says:— 

The system of government was an absev 
lute monarchy, the Bmperof regarding him¬ 
self as the father of his people. In the Pro¬ 
vincials' Edict Asoka says;— 

'* All men are my children, and just as 
for my children I desire that they should 
enjoy all happiness and prosperity in this 
world and the next, so for all men 1 desire 
the like happiness and prospenty. There 
are individuals who have been put in prison 
or to torture. You must stop all unwar¬ 
ranted imprisonment or torture." 

Officials and learoed men were sum¬ 
moned at stated iutervale to Inform 
the King of all measnres likely 
to benefit hmnanity. This was an ex¬ 
cellent feature of the administration of 
the Buddhist monecchs of India. Even 


aboriginal races were net exempted from 
the kindness and consideration of the 
Compassionate King. On this point 
Ivlc. Zen observes: 

This Shows how vastly superior Ancient 
India was to Modern Europe from a moral 
point of view, tor care for weaker races is 
quite a modern devtflopment in Bun)pean 
civilisation ; too often they have beeo re¬ 
garded merely as savage beasts to be exter¬ 
minated, In the Borderers' Edict Asoka 
gives rules to his officials for the govern¬ 
ment of the aborigines^ 

"If you ask whac is the King’s will con¬ 
cerning border tribes. I reply that my will is 
this concerning the borderers that they 
should be convinced that the Kingdesires the 
borderers to be free from disquietude, 
i desire them to trust me and to be assured 
tliat the King bears (hem good will, and I 
desl'e that (whether to win my good will or 
merely to please me) they should practise 
the Dharma. and so gain this world and the 
next. Understanding this, do your duty, 
and inspire these folk with trust so that they 
may be convinced that the King is unto them 
even as a father, and that, as he cares for 
himself, so he cares for them, who are the 
King’s children " 

The writec then gives numerous quo¬ 
tations from the fomona Chinese and 
Grecian travellers on the several aspects 
of the country and its administration. 
The personal care and solicitude of the 
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sovdrelgo for the welfare of his gubjeots 
$A'e clearly illustrated by the many 
remdiDs of the Asokan pillars, so famous 
in the history of India. Thus some 
thirty-four Bock Edicts were inscribed 
in different parts of the Empire besides 
hundreds of pillars with Tatioua rules of 
life mscribed in them for the gni dance 
of the people. Uaw and order were 
strictly enforced, so that trade and 
indnstry might prosper. The Emperor 
lumself Bet the dKftiuple of diligence. 
In Edict VI, he says. 

I have arranged lhatai all hours and in 
all places—whether i am dining or in the 
palace gardens—the official reporters should 
keep roe constantly informed of the people’s 
business, which business of the people 1 am 
ready to dispose of at any place .... 
Imotediate report must be made to me at 
aoy hour aod at any place, for 1 am never 
fully satisfied with my exertions and my des¬ 
patch of bu»ness. Woric I must for the 
public benefit—and the root of the matter is 
in exertion aod despatch of ibusbess, than 
which nothing 1$ more efficacious for the 
general wetfaie. Ano for what do I toil ? 
For no ocher eod than this, (hat I may dis¬ 
charge my debt to eninare beings, and that 
while I make some happy in this world, 
they may lu the next gain heaven. For this 
purpose have 1 caused this pious edict to be 
written, that it may long endure, and that 
my sons, grandsons, and great grandsons 
oiay strive for the public weal ; though that 
is a difficult thing co attain, save by (he 
utmost toil." 

To live uoder such a King is a real 
boon Mr. Zee says enthusiastically:— 

Could we but ascend the river of riroe, 
and select that age of antiquity in whlclt 
would be inclined to choose the forty years. 

(0332 B.C., when Asoka ruled inWia 
We may truly say of him. ** a righteous 
man, who ruled in rlghteousnesa, the pro¬ 
tector of his people," and the best we can 
wish for future social development, Uthat 
ages to come ma^ realise the gorgeous 
dreama of the Indian aages. of a benevo- 
leni despot raised above his subjects by his 
pre-eminent virtues,ruling by force of good, 
ness over a world of universal harmony. 


A MESSAGE 

TO TBE 

YOUNG MEN OF CEYLON. 

(Continaed fram our last number.) 

Lt. Philips, Snslgn Lid well, Lt. Conradi, 
Lt. HIngstone. LC. Stutzer, Lt. Col. Moffat, 
Lt. Col. Clother, Lt, Watson, Captain 
Raper, Lt. Trydell, Lt. Wentworth, Major 
t>e Latre, Lt. Col. Kelly, Lt. Manger, Lt, 
Holmes, Major Macdonald, Lt. Raymond, 
Lt. Sowele, Captain Blankenburg, Captain 
Glenhuime, Captain Kittlevell, Li.Hingeton, 
Lt. Sloper, Capt. Bonkus, Lt. Wifklnson, 
It. Col. Hook, Lt- Crofton, Cape, Stace, 
Brevet Major Hexi, Captain Trnter, Captain 
Stace, Li. Hope, Major Bayley, Capi.Reed, 
Lt. Burke, Lt. Stewart, Major C. xon, Lt. 
Gray, Captain Drew, Captdn Fraser, Col. 
Spaw forth. Lt. Anan, Lt. Hughes, Ensign 
Me nabb, Capt Hardy, Lc.Lewis, Lt Irwin. 
Lt. O. Neil, Major Bailey, Lt. Campbell, 
Capt. Fletcher, Capt. Coane, Capt. Ritchie. 
Lt. Manger, Lt. Mac Bean, Lt. Trancheel, 
Captain Myllus, Capt. Kitson, Lt. Norton, 
Capt. Cleatber, Lt. Bruce, Lt. Fritz, Lt. 
Sweeting, Li. Tennent, Capt. Townsend, 
Lt Wright. Lt. Lloyd, Lt. Thistleton.Capt. 
King, Cspi. Dobbin, Lt. Bell, Lt. Denison. 

The patriots who fought for their country 
are Keppltlpola, Godegedera late .Adikaram, 
Keiekala Mohoteala, Maha Befmerala of 
Kataragama, Kuda Batmerala, Palagolla 
Mohottala, Wetekela Mohotiali, Polgaha- 
gedera Rehenurala, Passarawaita Vidana. 
KIvulgedera Mohottala, Yalagamuwa Mohot¬ 
tala, Udamadura Mohottala, Kohukumbure 
Raterala, KobukumbureWalawwe Mohottala, 
Butawe Raterala, .Maha BaduKegammena 
Raterala. Buluplriya Mohottala, Pal I e rualheye 
Ganiatirala. Some of these were executed 
and some sent to Mauritius. 

All this is past history. But there Is hope 
for the Sinhalese under the laws of righteous¬ 
ness, If only they would make the strenuous 
exertion to walk in the Noble Bigtfold Path 
as enunciated by the Tathlgato. All Asia 
is seething with a new life. Japan has shown 
the way how to achieve greatness by 
strenuous activity in the path of education. 

After a hundred years of British rule the 
Sinhalese as » consolidated race is on the 
decline. Crime is increasing year by year, 
the ignorance of the people is appalling, 
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-without local industries the peasant proprie' 
tor is on the verge of starvation, cattle are 
dying for want of fodder, for the pasture 
lands and village forests have been ruthlessly 
taken away from blm and made crown pro¬ 
perty, and sold to the European to plant 
.rubl»r and tea. The Oovernroent is forcing 
the poor villager to drink Intoxicants by 
opening village Hquor shops by the thousands, 
in opposition to the unlt^ voice of the whole 
people. It was the British Government for 
the first time for the sake of filthy lucre 
•opened liquor shops In the year of Christ 
1801 in Ceylon I Since then with muddle- 
headed indifference the Government has 
<ontinucd to give liquor to the illiterate vil¬ 
lagers, and to-day the prison is full of crimi¬ 
nals. The number of convicted prisoners in 
the island of Ceylon according to the Report 
•of the Inspector-General of Prisons for the 
year 1910 is 8050, and the cost per day to 
feed one prisoner is Rs. i and cents. 
While to educate a child the government 
spends per annam Rs. s 44 in a government 
school, aod gives as a grant in aid per annum 
for each pupil EU. 3 52 I For the Ceylon 
Police force the Government spends per 
annum Rs. 1,832.516, and for the education 
of a population of about four cnlUions the 
Government spent in 1909 Ra. 1,441,767. 
One thousand lakhs of rupees from tea and 
rubber went to British pockets in 1910. And 
this amount was realized in Ceylon from tea 
and rubber plantations. Now tliat every 
effort is being made by the Ceylon Labour 
Commission to induce the Sinhalese villager 
to work in European tea estates in Ceylon, 
the following extract from the ‘'Review of 
Reviews,” January, 1912, p 15, is interest¬ 
ing 

“A THREATENED OUTRAGE ON 
HUMANiry.” 

“The same correspondent warns us that 
an attempt is being made to force on the 
native facilities for getting drink that the 
best of them do not want. The reason is 
disguised under various piaiiludes, but the 
reai reason was given by a DutcJi cynic in 
the Transvaal leader a few days ago, 
Writing re the shortage of native labour, 
this geiUleman maintained that the only way 
to make the native work harder was to 
multiply his wants, so tliat he must work to 
supply them :—• 


The white man drinks and sinks, the native 

abstains and is thrift, and he rises. 

Soon ve shall see what we bad hints of sj- 
ready-^the low white working for the native^ 
ergo the native must drink and sink—let bis 
race die out. Give him (icucr, and he will 
soon unk down to bis original savagery. 

“A more damnable doctrine was never 
CO undated In Hell.” 

Two things are before us, dcher to be 
slaves and allow ourselves to be effaced out 
of national existence, or make a c^stt- 
tutional struggle for the preservation of our 
nation from moial decay. We have a duty 
to perform to our Religion, to our children, 
ami our children's children, and not allow 
this most holy land gf ours to be exploited 
by the liquor monopolist and the whisky 
dealer. 

We are blindly following the white man 
who has come here to demoralise us for his 
own gain. He asks us to buy bis whisky, 
and we allow him to bamboozle us. He 
tells that we should drink toddy and arrack 
separately, that we should teach our children 
Latin and Gi^ek and keep them In Ignorance 
of our own beautiful literature and that we 
should think like the Yorkshire man and not 
like our own Dutugemunu and Parakrama 
Bahu and Slrisangabodhi, and that we should 
discard our own national dress which was 
good for our noble and spirited ancestors, 
and dress according to the dictates the 
fashioo makers of London and Paris. 

We purchase Fears soap, and eatcocoanut 
biscuits manufactured by Huntley and Pal¬ 
mer, and sic in chairs made in Austria, drink 
the putrified liquid known as tinned Milk, 
manufactured somewhere near the South 
Pole, while our own cows are dying for want 
of fodder, and grazing grounds tod our own 
pottery we have given up for enamel goods 
manufactured in distant Austria, and our 
own brass lamps we have melted, and are 
paying to purchase Hinks lamps which re- 
quire a supply of fragile chimneys manu¬ 
factured in Belgiuni I Our own weavers are 
starving ani wo are purchasing cloth nianu- 
factuti^ elsewhere 1 

The government that we have is of the 
colonial form. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies sends us as governor a man 
who hud done service for the empire; he may 
be humane, or he may rule despotically 
going against the united wishes of a wtiole 
people And ns the governmeot is con- 
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ducted on colooUl linee, the Britishers 
irho are supposed to be tbe colonists have 
the voice, and Che permanent popuJation are 
iooked upon as “ aborigines,’* and for the 
protection of the latter, there is in London a 
Society tor the Protection of Aborigines. 
Our own leaders who have been educated 
under British influence in England are in- 
(lifTerent to the welfare of the Sinhalese. 
Out wealthy landowners, plumbago dealers, 
rub^ and cocoanut planters, though com* 
paratively few, yet may do substantial ser¬ 
vice, if they would unite and work har¬ 
moniously to elevate the rising generation. 
Christians and Buddhists should unite and 
work for the elevation of (he Sinhalese 
people. Religion shouid In no way hinder our 
patriotic sctlvittes, and it had not prevented 
Sunyat Sen, the son of a Chinese Cbristian, 
from working for the elevation f the Chinese 
people Self denial is a grand piinciple for 
tbe Sinhalese people to practise Rich and 
poor, literate and illiterate should once In 
a year for a week practise self denial, by 
giving up lu:turies, and the money thus saved 
ihtnild go (o form a National Educational 
Fund for the promotion of industrial and 
technical education among the Slohalese. 

It is time for the Sinhalese to weep with 
the exiled Jew and to say with Jeramlab '*He 
hath led me and brought me into darkness 
bat not unto light " He bath filled me with 
bitterness, he hath made me drunken with 
(arrack and toddy) and be has made me as 
tbe oCfscourlng and refuse in the midst of an 
alien people. Our Inheritance is turned to 
strangers, our houses to aliens. We have 
drunken cur water for mooey our wood is 
sold unto us.” Lamentations chap. 5, 4. 

My message to the young men of Ceylon 
is: attadipSvlharaiha atia saranS ananna 
saranfi, dhaoima dlpiviharalba dbamma 
saranS anaflflasaranS. Believe not tbe alien 
who is giving you arrack, toddy, whisky, 
sausages, who makes you to buy his goods 
at clearance sales; avoid contact with the 
man who is immoral and acts against the 
ethics of the Most Noble Path discovered by 
the Taibagato, the great Friend of Man. 
Enter into (be realms of our king Duiu* 
gemunu in spirit and try to identify yourself 
with the thoughts of. that great king who 
rescued Buddhism and our nationalism from 
oblivion. Think that you are now surrounded 
by a host of enemies who encompasseab your 


destruction, who is trying to make you a. 
sieve in your own land by giving you to- 
drink tbe poison of alcohol. The scientists 
who master the science of eugenics are of 
opinion that alcohol poisons the germ of* 
vitality, and the parent wbo drinks alcohol 
is an enemy of tbe child, his own progeny. 
And I consider the alien white who for the 
sake of flithy lucre gives us alcohol as a 
national foe. We have to follow tbe exhor¬ 
tations of our great and loving Master, the 
supreme Buddha. In an unfortunate hour 
Ehalapola intrigued with the early British 
settlers, about whom we know so very little. 
It Is here that history comes to cur rescut>, 
and it is with tbe object of stimulating the 
historical consciousness which the m^ero 
Sinhalese gre tly lacks, that 1 have quoted 
extracts from records buried in obUvjoa, 7 t 
is said that nations grow great upon hooks 
as truly as do Individuals. We know how 
that heroic young Queen, Louisa of Prussia, 
perceived that the downfall of her country 
was not due to Napoleon alcoe, but also to* 
national ignorance, and that if Prussia, were 
to rise it must be through the study of 
history. So she sat herself to work at the 
history of modern Europe during that sojourn 
at Memel when she knew poverty as a 
peasant woman knows it. ” Studv tbe historv 
of Italian independence, and tbe lives of 
patriots of Italy and you will get the Inspira¬ 
tion to work for the welfare of your country* 
We must learn to stand on our legs and not 
depend on the alien. We must revive our 
industries, give work to our countrymen first 
before we feed the distant Austrian and Bel¬ 
gian wbo supply us with his manufactures. 
We allow our own cow to die of starvation 
in our owQ field and we are feeding the cow 
in distant Switzerland and Denmark whose 
milk and butter we use Behold the Asiatic 
trader who sells us rice and corrystuff and 
tosldive fish. Cut off from the whole world 
we live in this land like tbe Andaman islan¬ 
ders, and we are not enterprising enough to 
visit ether lands and pastures new. Those 
who go to England for pleasure and do 
nothing for the progress of our people are 
drones. We must unite and vrork in harmony 
to increase the wealth of our people. We 
are custodians of our posterity. We have to 
look to the future and protect the interests 
of the coming generations of Sinhalese. We 
must work systematically bavlog before us 
tbe goal of self-government and Home Rule 
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under British protection for Ceylon. We 
iDuet sgitaie coostitutionally with ceaseless 
vi^ur. Consider the nan who gives you 
alcohol as your deadly foe not only of your¬ 
self individxially« but also as tbe enemy of 
your posterity. Avoid alcohol, avoid beef, 
and go back to tbe traditions of our success- 
ful forefathers who immortalised themselves 
by their wonderful architectural achievements 
whose vestiges are seen to-day at Anuradha- 
puia. Polonnaruwa, and admired by those 
who see them. Under the rule of the white 
man we have learnt to drink, to use ''clear¬ 
ance sale’^goodsof European make,to use the 
knife at the smallest provocation, but we 
have forgotten the noble spirit of the ancient 
Kshatriyas, who were never cowardly in their 
behaviour. We have lost the spirit of pat¬ 
riotic independence and we depend too much 
on others. Let us take the Japanese as our 
example, let us be enterprising, let us culti¬ 
vate manliness, and make every effort to 
develope our brains and our bodies. Stand 
up for your rights, and learn to love your 
starving, poor, neglected Sinhalese brother, 
tbe village goiyiXt for after all. it is tbe 
agricultural and the labouring class chat form 
the backbone of tbe Sinhalese nation. A few 
barristers, and doctors with British qualifi¬ 
cations do not go to make the Sinhalese 
nation. We require rren of education with 
brains to lead the people, and to defend tbeir 
interests from the western freebooters who 
come here to ruin our people by giving then 
alcohol. Unite, be strong in bc^y and mind, 
and work for the welfare of your country 
and your religion in that spirit of noble self- 
abnegstioo, which was the characteristic 
feature in the life of the Prince Siddhartha, 
wbo became tbe Buddha, whose great Reli¬ 
gion has been our heirloom for 2,200 years, 
for without Buddha’s Koble Doctrine the 
Sinhalese will be like the Basutos of Africa. 
With Buddhism Ceylon shall yet become the 
beacon light of Religion to the World. It 
would be good for you and for the country, 
if. a thousand Sinhalese youths leave Ceyloo 
for tbe United States, Japan, Germany, 
India, Hongkong, Prance and England to 
learn technical sciences and scientific agri¬ 
culture, irrigation, and return to Ceylon to 
begin the work of national elevation. 

Referring to tbe atrocities committed on 
Ehalapola's family by order of tbe last King 
of Kandy tbe British authors who had written 
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on Ceylon express horror at the ''awful 
tragedy,” But let us look at the butcheries 
committed by the British on the Scotch and 
especially of the act of cruelty, which is 
described by a writer, and has passed into 
history, Here is the account as given in the 
Historian's History, vol. XXI, p. 8o,” Wal¬ 
lace was condemned to death. He was 
drawn through the streets of London at the 
tails ot horses untti be reached a gallows of 
unusual height, there be was suspended by 
a baiter, but taken while yet alive, he was 
mutilated, his bowels tom out and burned 
in a fire, bis head then cut off, his body 
divided into four, and his quarters transmit¬ 
ted to four principal parts of Scotland. The 
four quarters of Wallace's body were stuck 
up at Newcastle, Berwick, Perlh, and Aber¬ 
deen. His head was placed on a pole on 
London bridge. Thus ignominicusly perished 
the man whom Scotland has ever revered as 
one of the purest and bravest of her oat- 
riots,” 

During the lime of Cromwell English sol¬ 
diers were banged even for stealing chickens, 
and this was done, according to the writer 
for tbe maintenance of ‘'strict discipline.” 
Green in hU "History of Et^iand” says 
"we find the magistrates of Somersetshire 
capturing a gang of a hundred at a stroke, 
hanging fifty at once on the gallows, and 
complaining bitterly at the council of the 
necessity for waiting till the Assizes before 
they could enjoy the spectacle of the fifty 
others hanging beside them,” p. 353. The 
English people to us although appear as 
embodiments of justice, yet were not so 
even at the time of filizabetb, and Green 
wriiiog about them says, ” gallants gambled 
away a fortune at a sitting, and sailed off 
to make a fresh one in the Indies j ” and 
about Elisabeth this is the picture which he 
gives of her ; " nothing is more revolting in 
the Queen, but nothing is mote characteristic, 
than her shameless mendacity, It was an 
age of political lying, but in the profusion 
and recklessness of her lies Elizabeth stood 
without a peer in Christendom- A falsehood 
was to her simply an intellectual means of 
meeting a difficulty,” p. 373. We axe told 
of the glories brought into existence by 
tbe Influence of the teachings of Christ, but 
read Lecky, who in his "Map of Life” p 54 
says "it is not Christianity but Industrialism 
that has brought into the world that strong 
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s«AS« of the (Doral value of thrift, steady la- 
dusirft punctuality in observing engage- 
iseots. consUnt forethought with a view to 
providing for the contingencies of the future, 
which is now so obaracterietic of the moral 
type of (he most civiliaed natons." And 
after eighteen hundred years’ profession” 
says Lecky,”of the creed of peace, Christen- 
dOD is ati armed camp.” The conflict that 
ts iririble CO'day in Europe and America 
between Capital and labour is progressing 
daily, and yet what has Christianity done to 
solve the labour problems. Look at England 
to-day the great strike of the miners, and the 
monstrous efforts made by the women of 
England to gain their rights politically and 
on whose behalf some of the greatest rnea in 
England are willing to work Mrs. Besant 
the upholder of all that is loyal to the British 
Throne, who is preaching to the pco{de of 
India gentleness and obedience yel io 
England, speaking on behalf of the Suffra¬ 
gettes says, "Europe looks on amazed as 
crowds of well-bom well-bred women go 
patiently to prison for the sake of their sex. 
The scandal caused is too great lo be pro¬ 
longed, and there it only one way out—the 
granting of the vote. The Prime Minister 
can stop it by brii^ng In and passing a 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill. “That would be 
yielding to violence.” To what else have 
politicians yielded ? There would be no 
Home Rule Bill if laivUords had not been 
and cattle maimed. No Reform Bill 
of *33 without riot ana bloodshed. No later 
Reform Bill if Hyde Park railings had not 
gone down. It i$ all abominable, but it is 
true. Violence is the recognized «ay in 
England of gaining political reforms.” Lon¬ 
don Times, weekly edition. March 13. 2912 

What w6 need in Ceyloo is a body of 
men who, with entbusiasm, will go forward 
to awake the sleeping people of Ceylon who 
are now living a moribund life. ”1 go, said 
Cyriac of Ancona, to awake the dead I” We 
must restore our lost place in ibe history of 
the world. Once we were great, we were 
oever conquered, and u^day we would have 
been an independent nation, at least likeoux 
oeighbour state Travancore. or like Baroda 
had Tfot the tthitor EhaUpola sold the 
country to the British, which according to 
H. C- P. Bell "extinguished for ever Sin¬ 
halese independence,” Arehteological Re¬ 
port of Kegalla, (89a 


Youogmen of Ceylon it is left for you to 
do this great work of reviving and restoring 
our lost individuality to the great place we 
once occupied. Speaking of Rajasinha, 
Bell io bis "Archaeological Report” says, 
"Then ensued one of the hardest fought 
battles Ceylon has ever known.” But Sin¬ 
halese impetuosity could nor force back "the 
disciplined troops of Europe, and Rajasinha 
saw his soldiers slowly yielding ground.” 
"The king,” says the Rajavaliya, "would 
not penoit bis army to retreat.” but again 
urging them on. at length drove a way into 
the midst of the Portuguese. The Portu¬ 
guese, unable longer to lead their guns, 
clubbed them and met the foe hand to hand. 
That day blood flowed like water on the 
field of Mulleriyawal iTie Portuguese fur¬ 
ther pressed in fiank aod rear, "could not 
retreat one foot,” and left 1600 killed in 
the battlefield. The "disciplined troops of 
Europe” yielded aod Rajasinha won a signal 
victory. But the Sinhalese to-day being 
ignorant of the valourous deeds of their noble 
ancestors, have lost all hope of development. 
Our ancestors like the andent Greels were 
free from pride, envy, crime and luxury. 
There were no capitalists and landowosrs, 
but every one had bis own garden, hena 
field, and the village forest, and the village 
pasture ground gave them Che right (0 graze 
th^r cows and cut firewood. Buddhism 
gave them the religion of the Middle Path, 
and the Slnlialese did care for wealth but 
cared more for virtue and courage. It was 
this spirit that made the Siobalese brave, 
for, of there the Dutch wrote * 'they are full 
of courage, live hard, and consequently make 
good soldiers.” Monthly Literary Register, 
vol. 11, p ^8. Youogmen of wealthy fami¬ 
lies should band themselves together to 
practise the loftier virtues of self-abnegation 
and heroism. We should see that every 
child born of Sinhalese mothers and fathers 
receives a liberal education. We have lived 
nearly a hundred years under British rule, 
and it i» a melancholy fact that as yet we 
have not in the island, even a high grade 
technical college where industries are taught. 
We ere ignorant of the first principles which 
regulate the production, distributioa and 
exchange of wealth. We consume; but we 
do not produce fresh wealth. Our ancestral 
wealth we squander in luxuries, and we do 
not find fresh fields lo increase our wealth 
by iodusiries. For nearly seventy genera- 
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tione the Siolialese have been experts jd the 
:science of construction of tanks to bold 
neater for irrigating fields, and yet we get 
'Shens to do our work I Look at our Rail* 
ways, with our mooey railways are built, but 
'everything is imported from England, and 
for a half century what have the administra* 
tors of the government done to our people ? 
How many officers are there of the higher 
^ade drawing high salaries ? Look at the 
Administration Report of the Genera) Mana* 
.^er of Railways of the Ceylon Governmeot, 
p. C 4 - 

Revenue for the year eoding June 191 t: 

Rs. eta. 


First Class 
Second Class 
Third Class 
Coolies 

Total receipts for the 

whole year 
WorUng Expenses 
Profit 


4S8.070 * 18 
555,941 • 06 
3,S5X,658 • 55 
I4S,65<5 • 14 
Rs. cts. 
I3.583»t60 • 00 
6.337.583 • 00 

7,245,577 • 00 


Tamils, Cochins, Hambankarayas are 
employed in large numbers to the prejadiei 
<7 the people of the island sons of the soil, 
who contribute the largest share. We have 
Qiot even an agricultural coUege, and the 
government has to go begging to the differ¬ 
ent agricultural colleges in India. Our 
highly paid officials begin life without ex¬ 
perience as cadets in a government agent’s 
office, and then go up step by step gaining 
no higher knowledge, except the experience 
of bureaucrats. In England experts ere 
there for any project, twi here any official 
is good for any work. Take the Colombo 
Municipality and its head and examine him 
about his capacity to administer municipal 
affairs. What civic experience has he had 
before taking up the duties of the office of 
municipal chairman i Look at the Philip¬ 
pine Islands and look at our fertile island 
ruD for the gain of the British planters and 
<ivilians i 


Remember we have a duty to perform to our 
nation, to our religion, to our country and 
to our national literature. The Britishers 
Jove their children and they make enormous 
sacrifices for their future advancement. It 
is the sacrificing spirit that has made the 
Britisher great, and be loves his own nation 
dnd his own child. But the Sinhalese in 


this respect is the least worthy of appre¬ 
ciation. He gives his child to a foreigner to 
be trained, and no wonder that when the 
child comes out of the school has no love for 
the nation, or for his country. Every nation 
has its own individualising temperaroent, 
and the man who goes against national as¬ 
pirations is abhorred by all right thinklog 
men. We should therefore make the most 
earnest effort to organise our resources and 
get our people to contribute each his mite 
for the emancipation of our people from 
ignorance. Education is the only remedy 
that will save our people. Not the edu¬ 
cation that makes us what we are; but the 
higher scientific education that will make us 
engineers, architects, manufacturers, scienti¬ 
fic agriculturists, fitc. 

Ali Asia and all Europe are moving 
towards progress, and we who belong to a 
superior race, whose ancestors had achieved 
the highest possible social progress, why 
should we not put our shoulders to the 
wheel, and make the supreme effort to 
.raise our people from the miasma of social 
and industrial and moral degradation ? 
Have no fear, have faith in the Triple Gem 
of Supreme Wisdom, of perfect Truth and 
* of harmonious Co-operation and wofk for 
Che welfare of the world. 

This is my message to you, young men of 
Ceylon, and now a few words to the British 
public who control the destinies of the 
people of Ceylon, The people of Ceylon 
are of the Aryan race, they have remained 
loyal to the King of England since 1818, 
and yet they have made no progress In 
other directions which are so necessary for 
the development of a nation. Being physi¬ 
cally weak and ignorant of the first principles 
of political agitation the Sinhalese people 
at the first provocation hasten to use the 
deadly weapon in the form of a knife. 
The education that the viliage folk receive 
at the hands of the British Goverment 
is unworthy of a civilised administration. 
The village folk are compelled to lead an 
aimless life for want of an intelligent plan 
of industrial education. Their ancient indus¬ 
tries have been destroyed bya well organised 
competition fostered by the British. The 
only occupation they now have to depeod 
on is agriculture, and now that the o!v 
noxious Waste Land Ordinance is m 
operation to the annihilation of the isde- 
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pendence of tbe Siobalese peasant pro< 
prietor vei7 aoon the Sinhalese nation vlll 
bi reduced to a sort .of semi slaver;. Tbe 
knd that was held io perpetuity bj tbe 
Sinhalese whose possession was acknow¬ 
ledged by the British since i8is was for 
the first time declared to be Crown pro> 
petty in 1897. For the whole period of British 
occupation since 181$, tbe people of Ceylon 
have remained without making progress in 
the doffism of industrialism and scientific 
achievemenu. All that tbe Sinhalese 
people have learnt from tbe British is to 
indulge in liquor, which was first introduced 
by the British in l8ot for the purpose of 
gainiog a revenue at the expense of the 
moral welfare of the people. The revenues 
from liquor is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and the money thus raised is spent not 
for their welfare bni for the advantage 
of tbe white Settlers of Ceylon. There is 
not in the island a well equipped agricul¬ 
tural college, nor a well equipped tech- 
Dtcal College, oor a weaving institute, 
where tbe Sinhalese youths may learn tbe 
higher technical arts which will make 
them a manufacturing people. We were 
an independent people for J^ars, 

during which period, being .‘oasters of 
the land, we got eveiythlog we required 
locally. The people were happy and they 
were unconcerned with the political dis¬ 
turbances of the Court, and io this th^ were 
guided by the principles of tbe religion that 
they professed, for tbe Bhlkkhus of tbe 
religion lived the communal life, and tbe 
peasant proprietors of Ceylon following the 
religion of harmonious co.operation got to¬ 
gether to farm tbe land each one helping the 
other dispensing with hired labour, for co¬ 
operation became the prindple of merit. 
Tbe people are now on the verge of mi a, 
except a few capitalists, and the deaceodaots 
of heroic ancestors to-day are following the 
calling of hired coolies which the Sinhalese’ 
loathed to do twenty or thirty years 
ago. 

We were an independent free people un¬ 
til tbe Europeans came to the island and 
the wars between tbe Portuguese and the 
Sinhalese, and the Dutch and tbe Portu¬ 
guese, ai^ the Dutch and tbe Sinhalese 
and finally between the British and the 
Sinhalese from 1516 to X817 reduced the 
Siahalcsc m number and in strength. Our 


ancestors having followed * the advice oF 
certain lUioUters inimical to the King were 
wilHitg to exchange the SinbaJese King to* 
that of the British because they were pro¬ 
mised "that cb^r religion shall be held 
sacred and their temples respected, and 
their ancient laws and institutions preser¬ 
ved.” 

Self.government under British protection 
should be our aim taking New Zealand as 
our example. 1 would ask you to study 
pditics, philosophy, history, aod industrial 
economics, and go to the root causes of onr 
oaiiontl decay.That we are rapidly deteriorat¬ 
ing is testified by the Inspector-General of tbe 
Ceylon Police, who in his Report for 1911, 
says,“I can only repeat what my pre¬ 
decessors have so often stated before, that 
cases of murder and stabbing are crimes, 
over which the police can exercise little 
control and to prevent which is almost im¬ 
possible. The causes are hard to detect. 
Stabbing is the national way of fighting lo 
Ceylon. Not until a radical change m tbe 
nature of this national custom is effected 
can much improvement be expected. To* 
effect sucb a change It is essential to begin 
with the chiidren.” p B5. The cause is as 
has been again and again repeated, drink. 
In Ceyloo people are dying of parangi, 
fever, ancbylostomiasU, malaria by tho 
hundred thousand annually, the school 
children attending village schools are under¬ 
fed, ill-clad, and in the town of Colombt^ 
thousands ci poor children are living like 
vagrants without any kind of control over 
tbeiD. 

Another important matter that I have co- 
brio t to your notice Is that for 2358 years 
our ancestors had always been in comma-' 
nication with the people of North and 
South India. Never was that relationship 
suspended during this long period, and for* 
the first time the people of Ceylon were 
allowed to remain isolated since 1815. We 
have now the devil and the deep sea between 
us. I would therefore ask you to once 
* more resuscitate tbe forgotten relationship 
with our Aryan Cousins of Bengal, Bthar, 
Kalinga. and South India. We must come 
io contact with illustrious men like Gokhale, 
Dr. Rash Bebsrl Ghose, B. Chakravarti, A. 
Chaudbri, Sarada Charan Mitra, Surendra- 
nath Bannerjea, Justice Cbandravakar, Jus¬ 
tice Saoksr Nair, Sachchtdanaoda Sinha, 
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Munsh) Ram, Madan Mohan Malavtya, 
who are working for the welfare ot the teem¬ 
ing millions of India. The education that we 
get in our local scholastic Institutions does 
not make us men, but ill paid clerks, and 
to get a higher education, as it is impossible 
in Ceylon, 1 should ask you to migrate to 
Madras, Calcutta, Benares, Bombay, Lahore, 
AUgaih or Rangoon. Men who pass exami¬ 
nations In either of the Indian Universities 
are employed as Judges of the High Court 
with a ruortbly salary of Rs. 4000, and the 
cost of education is three times Inwer than 
what you have to pay in Ceylon Whst we 
get In Ceylon is a bastard education without 
a solid foundation, and the quicker you 
abandon the local colleges and go to India 
the better for you if you wish to be men. 
In the most glorious days of our beloved 
Lanka our ancestors were in close touch 
with our Indian cousins, but now we are 
estranged on account of our anglicised habits, 
so utterly unsuited to the Aryan spirit. 
Let us therefore follow the path trodden 
by our Indian Aryan brothers, and also 
agitate (hat we should be brought under the 
Government of India for so long as we re. 
main under the Colonial Ofiice so long we 
shall be treated as coolies. You should attend 
the Indian National Congress which Is held 
annually Id one of the central cities of India. 
By religion, by race, by traditions, by our 
literature we are allied to the Aryan races of 
the Gangetic Valley. Our Buddha Ghosa 
came from Magadha, our Sri rama Chandra- 
bbaratl came from Gaur, our great Apostle 
came from Pacaltputra, modern Patoa, our 
Bodhi branch now at Anuradhapura was 
brought from Bodb Gaya, onr Abhldharma- 
sangaha was composed by Anuradba of Tan- 
jore, OUT Tikas were composed by Dhamma- 
paia of Kanchipura, our Buddha's Tooth 
Relic was brought from Puri, our very ances¬ 
tors came from Slnhapura in Vanga and our 
Bhikkhus who are learned in Sanskrit get 
their knowledge from the Sanskrit publica¬ 
tions issued from the printing presses of 
Calcutta, aod we eat the rice of India, and the 
curry stuffs are imported from India. Our 
Buddha was born In India and the future Bud¬ 
dha Maitreya is expected to take birth not In 
London but in Benares. Myself. I have 
spent twenty years of my life in the Gange¬ 
tic Valley and I coDsider it a very useful 
education. We were once a very great race, 
although numerically small, and 1 have hopes 


that we will again become great if we follow 
the path of the Middle Uoctrine dissociating 
ourselves from the demoraliaing induences 
under wblch we are now suffering. We shall 
remain loyal to out King Geo^ V, who 
rules in the place of our Kiogs of old. 
This is my message to you and may you 
prosper and live up to the ideals of true 
manhood is my prdrtfuind. 


BUDDHIST LOANS TO CHRISTIANITY 


W7TB SPECtAl, KsmENCE TO RICSABO 
CA&EE. 

{Continiudfrom <mr la 4 t number.) 

While all this Is of fascinating interest to 
the student of religion and of the New 
Testament m particular, yet it is by no 
means so close to the Christian stories aa 
are the earliest Buddhist ones. 

The Classified Collection and the Decease 
Book represent homegrown primitive Bud- 
dihsm. Aod with these does Luke agree 
rather than with the geographically and 
theologically nearer Zoroastrian account. 

In two other cases does Garbe ne^ect 
important parallels from rbe Pali Nlkiyas. 
On page izi he pves us interesting evi¬ 
dence, from his Sanskrit reading, of the 
Hindu character of the idea of walking upon 
the water, and says (as since amended) that 
it " belongs not only to tbe India of Budd¬ 
hism, but to that of firahmloism also." He 
ought to have added that the power to walk 
on the water is among the gifts of a pious 
Buddhist, ascribed to him by Buddha him¬ 
self, in the sixihsQtra of the Middling Col¬ 
lection in ibe Pi)i No. 10$ in the Chinese 
verson of A, D- 307 )“a Hindu book far 
older than the Brahmin MahSbbarata 
(though not of course than us ancient 
Qucleus]. 

Again on page 517 Professor Garbe says : 
** Christ fasts forty days before the Temp¬ 
tation, Buddha twenty-eight days after the 
Temptation." But in tbe thirly-sixcb sQtra 
of the Middling Collection we read that 
Buddha fasted nearly to death before his 
illumination, and therefore before his Temp¬ 
tation, which latter occurred after he was 
Bhayava the Lotd>.* 

*S«iDyuRa Nikaye, already quoted. Had Um 
T emptation occurred before the IlIumiAattoa we 
should have read Bodhlaorro. 
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Ko oae who studies the P 4 r^>ltis of the 
Erythraean Sea. a captain’s log: book of the 
centur? (nov newly iransUted by Wil¬ 
fred H. ScfofF of Philadelphia! will ^ able 
to agree with Profeasor Garbe (p. 524) in 
his Umitatioo of the probability of Indian in- 
fluenoe on Palestine to later times. The 
Feriplns agrees, for the sixties, with Strabo, 
who saw 120 ships ready to sail from a Hed 
Sea port to India in the twenties of the first 
century. And, as Wilfred Schoff has shown 
io his article on another page of this Issue, 
the Roman Empire bad a sort of Indian 
erase at that very time. 

In Baddhiit and Chrisliun Gospels, the 
Lalita Vlstaca and other later books are 
treated in the Appendix as Uucanonical 
Parallels/’ while the body of the book deals 
with oanonicaJ parallels, translaied from tbe 
Ptlii texts by myself and compared with the 
Chinese version of another ancient recension 
of the Buddbist scriptures (the Hindu origi¬ 
nal of which is lost) by Professor Anesaki 
of Tokyo 

When Rhys Davids’s BaddhUt Snitas 
(Sacred Books ol the Ease. Vol. XI ^ were 
sent me by my bookseller in iSdi, I found 
therein a vigorous protest agaiosi any 
attempt to trace Buddhist loans in the New 
Testament. This made a great impression 
upon roy youthful mind, and acted as a 
deterrent in that direction until nearly the 
end of the century. Then, In iBpp, Reudel 
Harris astonished me by postulating a Bud¬ 
dhist influence in the Acta of Thomas and 
{snve tbe mark !; in the Gospel of Luke I 1 
was stunned at first, then rallied myself and 
returned CO my old objections. During tbe 
next seven years, however, deeper research 
caused me to change; and when in ipo$ I 
observed the double quotation In John,* I 
admitted that here at least was tangible 
influence. It was anent tbe essay which I 
then wrote that Rhys Davids said tome; 
'' Tbe evidences in favor of intercom oiunioa- 
tion are growli.g every day.” (1 asked his 
permission CO quote this, and he granted it). 
Paul Cams, In The Open Court. October, 
291 j, has adduced a remarkable picture from 
a Greek vase, portraying a goddess with 
water for her lower body, and he thinks that 
both the Buddhist and Johanmne texts may 
be dependent upon some such ancient idea, 

* See " Buddhist Texts in die Fomlh Gospel,'* 
Open Court, Msy, 2911. 


So they may, but tbe strength of tay case 
lies in tbe fact of the Fourth Gospel’s ex¬ 
press quotations from sacred literature (Law 
and Scriptttre)^ Instead of admitting that 
the quotations are from tbe Buddhist wri¬ 
tings, where I have found them, several of 
my critics prefer to ascribe them to some 
lost apoerypbal Jewish book. But the time 
is rapidly passing when scholars will feel 
compellM to adopt any hypothesis rather 
than admit the greatness of ancient India 
aud the supremacy of Buddhism which at the 
tbe time of Christ, was the most powerful 
religion on the planet and tbe dominant spi¬ 
ritual force upun the continent of Asia. 

In Baddkist and Christian Gospels (4th 
ed., Vol. II, p. 25/1 we read : 

” A collection of (uncanonicaij parallels 
would probably suggests Christian influence 
upon later Buddhism ; and indeeilwe know 
that, in tbe eighth century, a Chinese Em¬ 
peror had to forbid the two religions to be 
mixed. (See Takakusu's note In Ins f*Ts/ng. 
Oxford, 1896, p. 224.) This whole field 
needs very careful working, more Clian 1 
am able to give.” 

Two Anglican clergymen, tbe late Samuel 
Beal and Artliur Lloyd recently deceased, 
have maintained this position. Tns fact is 
that after Kanishka’s Council a new type of 
Buddhism, predominantly MahSyfina, gradu¬ 
ally supplanted the earlier. This new type 
was largely foreign, as the primitive type 
had been native Hindu Before the Scy¬ 
thian invasions at the end of the first cen¬ 
tury, the Buddhism of Asoka, with its ?ili 
texts, had been in tlie ascendant; and as, 
in tbe first century, Chrisiianity was in a 
formative stage, while Buddhism was settled 
and aggressive, the ioans went from east to 
west. Bui afterwards there was a change. 
In the first place, a differeot race of sailors 
appeared In the Red Sea pcrts,| bearing with 
them tbe newer Buddhism which they them¬ 
selves were helping to modify; and, se¬ 
condly, Christianity itself was becoming 3 
rival to Buddhism, and was beglnoing to 
assert Itself. 

It may be that Buddhism influenced the 
Roman Empire by means of intermediary 
books, such M that of Elkesai which had a 
confessedly Buddhist origin (” Seres Of Par- 
thia ”) ; but I maintain that the Nikayasof 

f I owe this information to Wilfred K. Sehoff, 
traaslator of the new editioa of tbe Peri^iu, 
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pnnittive Buddhiiin were strong enough to 
make themselves felt mere directly. In A. 

149 a Parthian prince beaded a long 
series of scholars who translated (hens into* 
Chinese ; but Buddhism had been esiabltsh* 
ed in the Greek Empire (Yonaloko) since the 
third century B.C., and was quoted, chapter 
and verse,* by a Greek king, Menander, in 
the second, Now, the Chinese began to 
translate Buddhist books immediately upon 
that religion's introduction into their coun* 
try in tbe sixties of the first century : and 
after a generation or two of translating 
manuals, lives of Buddha, etc., they spent 
three centuries (circa tSO-450)| In transla¬ 
ting the Nlkiyas (orAgamas). Were the 
Greeks less curious than the Chinese i Had 
not they also begun to translate the books 
they admixed long before the time of Christ i 
My thesis is this ! || 

WhiU a religion is in iU formative 
sUige, iUfoun^rs take ideas from iheir 
eivoiroiment, and especially from any 
syste^i of thought thai is paramount, 
whether in their own eottntry or m those 
ioherewiih tJtey have intercourse. But, 
once hnit together, and inoving hy its 
own momentum, a religion can no longer 
add to its primitive docwncnte, though it 
may give way to new influences in later 
sectarian developments. 

The thesis applied is this; 

During the lirst century Christianity was 
in its formative stage, and was influenced by 
the Old Testament, the Greek mysteries, the 
Philonlc philosophy and by Hinaydna Budd¬ 
hism. After the first century Christianity 
was strong enough to influence another reli¬ 
gion in its formative stage. And such was 
Mahfiyiina Buddhism, which was, in fact, a 
new religion, with new doctrines and new 
sacred books At the same time, Hinayina 
Buddhism still existed, and indeed its vota¬ 
ries often cultivated the Mahayana too. 
Consequently there could be and there was a 
complex interchai^e between Christianity 
and Buddhism, both of them giving andtak- 


* So in the Pali, though Chinese versions do not 
bear it cut. 

t AnesaKi in IXms-scfions cfthe Asiatic Scc/sty 
0/Japan, J908, p. iS. 

I See mj remarks on the Iraperiection of the 

Record (following Darerin) in BuadAwf Terts in 

yoAnfad ed. Wi, p. 27 ) 


ing. But the earliest interchange was when 
the Heilenlting Evangelists Luke and John 
borrowed some minor features from the 
Hinayana Nikdyas, then in the ascendant. 

Before closing, let me add a note on the 
Wandering Jew legend among tbe *‘Uncan<^ 
nical Parallels ” in my Buddhist and Chris- 
U n Gospels. I lately learned that Sabine 
Baring'Gould in !d66 pointed out that tbe 
germ of the legend is actually found in the 
canonical Gospels : 

Mark lx. I; ‘'Verily I say unto you. 
There be acme here of them that stand by, 
who shall in no wise taste of death, till they 
see the Kingdom of God come with power." 

Lei me repeat what I said last May in 
The Open Court, and which Professor Garbe 
does me tbe honor to quote ; Each religion 
is independent in the main, bat the younger 
one arose in such a Hot-bed of eclecticism 
that it probably borrowed a few legends and 
ideas from the older, which iwis quite acces¬ 
sible to ff. The loans are not an integral 
part of primitive Christian doctrine, as I said 
in my Tokyo preface (190s). but lie outside 
of the Synoptical narrative, and occur in 
the two Uter Gospels of Luke and John, 
both open to Gentile influences. 

Even now I only put forth these parallels 
upon the same footing as Gascer, Speyer 
and Gatbe’s Christopher and Eustace and 
if the scholars of Europe and Asia Anally 
decide that they are wrong, I shall withdraw 
my venture with a good grace. But if this 
great admission of Buddhist influence upon 
the Christian Apocryphal Gospels and the 
Eustace and Christopher legends receives Ite 

brevet of orthodoxy," the next step will 
lead a new generation of scholars back to the 
canonical Gospels and tbe canonical Nikiyas. 

ALBsat J. Eduunps. 

Philad&LBSIA, Pa. 

- ^ - 

The Education ol a 
Business Man- 

(Continued from our last number.) 

The problem which the early advocatea 
of Higher Comoiercial Education ae6 
fcheinseWes to solve -was the provision of 
tbe necesaacy business training conpled 
with the imparting of that mental «!- 
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turd which it is the primaTy object ot a 
UniTersity to give. Aod it is admitted 
in all qaartera in !Sacope aod in Ameri¬ 
ca that that problem has been satisfac¬ 
torily solved. Oae of the objects of the 
London School of Eooaomica !a “to 
organiae, promote, aod supply liberal 
** courses ot education apecially adapted 
“ to the needs of persons who are, or 
who intend to be, eng^aged in any kind 
" of administration, including the ser- 
“ vice of any government or local autbo- 
“ hty, railways and shipping, banhlng 
“and insurance international trade, and 
“any of the higher branches of Com- 
“ merce and Industry, and also the pro- 
“ feasion of teaching any such subjects/' 
To carry ont this object, it offers Com¬ 
plete Pass and Honours courses for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Econo- 
mice of the University of London. 
Some idea of the work being done in 
that instiintion may be gained from the 
titles of a few of the lectures which are 
being delivered:—Economic Theory, 
Economic History, Statistics, Business 
Organisation, Accounting and Andlting, 
Baling mid Onrrency, Cominer<^iJ 
hlathematic8,Commercid History, Com¬ 
mercial Gec^raphy, Commerci^ Law, 
Becent Economic Developments, Econo¬ 
mic Position of the Great Powere, the 
Stock Exchange, Public Finance, and 
many others. 

“ Of course, so far as Burma is con¬ 
cerned, we must rem ember that we do 
not require the smne courses as are pres- 
cnbed in Europe and America. In the 
large coimtriea of the West and in 
Japan, the manufacturing trade is carri¬ 
ed on on an enormous scale, and the 
merchants, whose dnty>to distribute the 
various products of the factories, have to 
be constantly on the look-out for new 
and promising markets all over the 
world, for better means of transport on 
sea and on land, for events in die cur¬ 
rent history of for&gn countries which 
may affect their bu^nees favourably or 
otherwise, for the ev«-changiog tastes 
aod peculiarities of consamers, for the 


best times and places at which to obtain 
raw material, and so on. Id this coun^ 
try, the operations of commerce are not. 
80 complex, and the wonid-be merchant 
needs much lees equipment in the way 
of bnsinees training. 

“ Opinions will most probably differ as. 
to the minimum training which it is 
deurable that Butmans should undergo* 
preparatory to going into business. But 
it would not be difficult to lay down a. 
satisfactory course of studies spread over 
a period of four years, the time it takea 
DOW for a matriculated student to attain 
the Bachelor’s degree in either Arts^ 
Science, Law or 0ml Engineering. 
The subjects would be (1) A modern 
European language besides English (pre¬ 
ferably German): (2) the Principles of 
Economics; (3) Commercial Mathema¬ 
tics, Accounting and Auditing; (4> 

Banking, the Money Market and Fore¬ 
ign Exchanges; (5) Outlines of the 
General History, and a more detailed 
History of the growth of commerce and 
industry in (he pnncipal cooniries of the 
world; (6) the Geography of the world 
with a knowledge of the areas of pro¬ 
duction, trade-routes, etc. (7) Statistics,, 
trade returns and reports; (8) Mercan¬ 
tile Law and Practice. A few of these 
wonld be optional in the case of studies 
who looked forward to. occupying them¬ 
selves with local IbdustViGS; these would 
take as alternative subjects Physics and 
Chemistry, Industrial Law, and the like. 

It is not within the scope of this paper 
to discuss the means of providing the 
education above described. It ie possi¬ 
ble that the prospective University of 
Burma will eatabli^ a Faculty of Com¬ 
merce each as exists at Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, and some other 
Universities, or it might, like the Mad¬ 
ras University a short while ago, refuse 
to do so. But what is required for the 
present is a general recognition by Bur- 
mans of the fact that a special form of 
education is indispensable for those who 
aspire to become prominent prospe¬ 
rous merchants and traders. I have 
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ende&Toured to show that, by meaos ot 
such special education, we may advance 
more quickly in the direction in which 
our youths have been tending in recent 
years, so that perhaps in the not distant 
future we may gain for ourselvee some 
appreciable stoe of the chief non-agri- 
cultural industries of our own country 
as well as of the yearly-increasing eji’ 
port and import trade. 

To conclude, there is one respect In 
which we, the members of this Associa¬ 
tion,—although we may not entertain 
the idea of becoming merchants—-may 
yet derive considerable benefit in the 
way of a widened outlook on life and the 
world. I allude to the study of Econo¬ 
mics, for which a reading class might be 
formed. If it does nothing else, this 
study will enable us to comprehend 
some of the principles underlying the 
great iudustrial and social movemente 
which have been, and are still, taking 
place throughout the civilised world. 


Digest of the Majjhima 
Nikaya. 


14$. SALAYATANA VIBHANQA 
8UTTAM. 

e 9 ( 3 MBe 063 @tscso. 

Sfivatthi.—The Esalted One was at 
the J^tavana monastery. Addressing 
the Bhikkhus the Blessed One preached 
the Greater Doctrine of the six Sense 
Organs. Bhikkhus he who does not 
know and who does not see according to 
the law of canse and effect the eye, the 
form, the eye-consciousness, the eye con¬ 
tact, and the feelings threefold, pleasant, 
unpleasant, and neither, such a one is 
agitated with the eye, the form, the eye- 
consciousness, the eye-contact, and the 
threefold sensations, viz., pleasant, un¬ 
pleasant, and neutral. He who lives in 
coalition with these, led by foolishness 
is enticed thereto, such a one enters the 
region of the five upi^d^askhandbas, 


whereby reproductive deeirea are created, 
and developed, thereby producing suffer¬ 
ing physically and psychically. Similarly 
with the other sense organs of the ear, 
nose, tongue, body and mind. 

He who Bees and knowa according to 
the law of cause and effect about the 
eye, the form, the eye consciousness, the 
eye-contact, the threefold sensations of 
pleasure, pain and neutral as the result 
of contact, such a one does not become 
agitated with the eye, the form, the eye- 
consciousness, the eye-contact, and the 
threefold sensations as the result of con¬ 
tact, He who is not agitated and who 
is free from clinging does not help 
the development of the five upidioas- 
khandhas. Such a one is free from the 
sufferings physically and psychically, and 
is in the enjoyment both physically and 
psychically. In this wise is tbe proper 
Insight born. In this wise are the right 
desires are born. In this wise is the 
right endeavour born. In this wise ie 
right mindfulness born as well ae 
the right form of concentration. Is 
following this course the observance of 
the four satipatthanas is fulfilled ae well 
as tbe four saminappadhanas, the iddhl- 
padas, the five indriyas, the five balas, 
the seven bojjhasgas. By this means 
the two unions are established, vis., the 
eamatha and the vipaesani. The dham- 
mas that should be abandoned are 
(avljja) those based on Ignorance and 
reproductive desires (bhavatanh^). Tbe 
dl^mmas that should be generated ate 
those based os sainatha and vipassani. 
The dhammae that have to be realised 
are Enlightenment and Emancipation. 


160. NAQARAVINDEYYA SUTTAM. 

Kosala.—At one time the Bnddha 
with His retinue of Bhikkhus was Cra- 
velling in Kosala and arrived at the 
Brahmana village of Nagaravlndam. 
Tbe Brahman householders having 
heard that the Blessed One bad amved 
in their village, went to pay him fever- 
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€nc«, inftdnuch &£ it had beaa talked 
about that the Blessed Ooe was the fully 
eulighieoed One that He is full; equipp> 
ed in the soience of life aod coaduct, 
that His ways are excel! out, that He 
knows the sdence cf cosmology, that 
He 18 the controller of men, and the 
Teacher of gods and men, the Buddha, 
the Bxalted One, and that He is preach¬ 
ing the threefold Dhamma which is 
sweet in the beginning, sweet in the 
middle, and sweet in the end, which 
proclaims the perfect life of holiness. 
It is well to see one who is endowed with 
such holiness. To the Brahmans who 
were sitting in the aesembly the Blessed 
One spake and said householders if thou 
weit asked by the ascetics of other faiths, 
in what manner should thou had the 
kind of ascetics and Brahmans who are 
not worthy to receive your reverence and 
support and worship ? If such a ques¬ 
tion was asked you should aosw'er thus; 
such ascetics and Brahmans who seeing 
things by the eye and is not subject to 
self-control, who is showing anger, who 
is foolish, who is not serene in their be¬ 
haviour, as legards their body, their 
speech and their thoughts, are not to be 
worshipped and supported. Why? I 
too am not free from passion, from 
anger, from foolishness in the things 
that are perceived by my eye-conscious- 
nesB, aod internally I have not sobjected 
my senses in whatl do in my speech, 
acts aod thoughts, and unless I see 
something higher in the ascetics than 
what I possess, I will not show respect 
and give any kind of support. Such 
ascetics as are still under their senses, 
sabject to passion, anger, foolishness in 
the things that they hear, in things that 
they smell, and taste, and touch aod cog¬ 
nise, should not be shown respect.'’ 

Those ascetics that arc under . self- 
control, who are free from Inst, anger, 
foolishness, who are serene in all that 
they do, speak and think, such asceties 
should be revered uid supported. Why 
because these ascetics are better than 


me in their life, in the self-control they 
possess, etc. 


151. PINDAPATA PARI3UDDH1 
SUTTAM. 

Bhjagaha.—The Exalted One was 
staying in the Bamboo Grove. At that 
time the venerable Sdiipntto having 
risen from his afternoon meditation 
came to the Blessed One, and having 
paid his homage sat on a side. The 
Blessed One said Saripntta radiant are 
thy sense organs, perfect is thy com¬ 
plexion and glorious. What kind of 
meditation wect thou engaged In move 
than another.” In the meditation on 
the emptioesfl of cosmic phenomena was 
X engaged.” Excellent, excellent, Sari- 
putta. Thou hast been engaged in the 
meditation fit for the great. The empti¬ 
ness of cosmic phenomena is the very 
meditation for the great. That Bhi kkhu 
who wishes to enter into the state of 
mind wherein he realises the emptiness 
of all phenomena should think thus: 
when I enter the road leading to the 
village, and when receiving alms in the 
village, and when proceeding on receiv¬ 
ing (4me, there is the eye cognising form, 
desiring for it iu alnstful manner; there 
is anger; there is foolishness and hatred 
springing in the mind. A Bhi kkhu who 
thinlm thus, makes the effort to abandon 
such evil thoughts. He who perceives 
thus he knows what shall be the stats of 
the mind, such a Bhikkhu passee the 
day and night, in the fullness of joy in 
having fulfilled the obseiwance of pre¬ 
cepts. In a similar manner he thinks 
about the evils arising through hearing 
sounds and cognising them; ttu'ough 
inhaling smells and cognising them, 
through tasting sweets and cognising 
them, through reflection and makes the 
effort to abandon all cliuging thereto 
and the evil thoughts ariring therefrom. 
Snob a Bhikkbn passes the day and 
night in (he fullness of joy in having ful¬ 
filled the observance of precepts. 
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Agaio, Saiiputta, the Bhikkha should 
think thus: Have I abandoned the 
•desire for the enjoyment of the five 
sense pleasures. Perceiving thus the 
Bhfkkhu should make the effort to aban¬ 
don the desire for the enjoyment of the 
^ve sense pleasures. Buch a Bhikkhu 
knows that he has abstained from the 
sense pleasures, and he lives in the faJl> 
ness of joy in having fnlfiUed the obser¬ 
vance of precepts. 

Again Sariputta the Bhikkha should 
think thus : Have I abandoned the five 
obstacles (nivaranas) of psychical deve¬ 
lopment V Such a Bhikkhu who reflects 
in this wise knows that be has not, and 
he therefore should make the effort to 
destroy the five obstacles. When one 
reflects in this manner he knows that he 
has abandoned them and he lives in the 
fullness of joy in having fulfilled the 
observance of precepts. 

Again, Sariputta. the Bhikkhu should 
reflect have I understood the becoming of 
the five skandhas, and he kpows that he 
has not, such a one ahonla make the 
effort, and be then knows that he has 
understood them, and he lives in the 
Inllness of joy in having fulfilled the 
observance of precepts. 

Similarly with the development of the 
four SatipdHhaiuu, the four 
4haiui4, the fonr iddhipada$. the five 
i>tdriyas, the five Bal<Ut the seven boj~ 
Jhatigas, the eight adjuncts of the Noble 
Path, the meditations on Samatha and 
the VipassanA; on the attainment of 
Enlightenment and of Emancipation. 
He most make the effort to realize these 
principles of psychical development. 


152. INDRIYA fiHAVANA SUTTAM- 

gtsAo 

Kajjaogala.** *’At one time the Blessed 
One was staying at the Bamboo Grove 
■at Kajjangala, and the yoang Brah¬ 
man Uttaro, disciple of the Brahman 
Piri^tiya came to the Blessed One and 


having exchanged greetings sat on a 
side, and the Blessed One asked the 
disciple TJttaro whether the Brahman 
P&risiriyo does teach his disciples the 
science of the evolution of the sense 
organs. The disciple Uttaro answered 
in the aflirmative. *'In what manner 
does the Brahman P&risiriyo teach his 
d iscip) 68.'' Excellent Gotam a the Brah- 
man FkrAsitiyo teaches his disciples In 
this wise: ''the eye does not see the 
form, the ear does not heat the sound. 
" If that is 80 , Uttaro, it is the blind that 
M engaged in the study of the evolution 
of the senses, and also the deaf. It is 
the blind that does not see form and the 
deaf that does not bear by the ear!” 
When the Blessed One said this, the 
disciple Uttaro sat silent looking down, 
speechless. Thereupon the Blessed 
One seeing Uttaro sitting speechless 
summoned Anaoda and saud; "What the 
Brahman PAr&sivlyo does teach to hie 
disciples shout the development of tbe 
senses is one, and what is taught by the 
Aryan Science is another i^egaiding the 
evolution of the senses." 0 Lord then it 
is now time for the Blessed One to teach 
the science of the evolution of senses 
and theBhikkbus will retain It in their 
minds. Then Ananda think w*ell, listen, 
I wi 11 speak and tbeB leased Onesaid' 'what 
is the science of evolution of the senses 
according to the Aryan Science? Now 
Ananda, when tbe Bhikkha sees a form 
by tbe eye there arises in him a like 
thereto or a dislike or both. And then 
he knows " that such and such is bom, 
is finite, material, depending on a cause, 
and that which belongs to the domain of 
undifferentiated ness is supreme. Just 
as a man opens bis eyelid and closes 
with quick rapidity, so does likes, dis¬ 
likes or both arise and vuish and rest 
00 upekkha indifference. This is the 
science of evolution of the sense accord¬ 
ing to the Doctrine of Aryan infinite 
wisdom relaCiog to the eye-conscioos- 
ness in connection with objective forms. 

Agfun Ananda in tbe same way thm 
arises likes, dislikes or both regarding 
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the soDn<3s heard by the ear, regardiog 
smells ishaled by the nose, regarding 
testes, regarding tactu^ impressions of 
one body coming in contact with ano* 
ther body, and regarding mental iinpres- 
&OQS. Each ox these likes, didikes 
come into being 'with quick rapidity, and 
above the likes, dislikes or both there 
is the infinite conscions super—oneness 
(Upekkha) superior to either of these. 
What is the path of discipline that has 
to be observ^ by the S^ha disciple ? 
When the Bhikkhu by the eye seee a 
form there arises either a like thereto 
or a dislike or both. And when the 
feeling of dther like, dislike or both 
arises be abandons them, removes them 
and shows a loathsomeness thereto. So 
with the sounds he hears, so with the 
tastes, so with the smells, so with 
tactual impressions prodoced by con¬ 
tact with body to body, and so with 
the mental impressions, all these the 
6 ekha disciple abandons, removes them 
from bis mind, and looks at them with 
disgust. This is the Sekha disciplme. 

What is the Aryan way of develop¬ 
ment of the sense organs 9 To reflect 
whenever a form is brought before the 
eye as soon as the Impression of either 
like, dislike or both is created, and to 
remain m the state, either of disgust, or 
agreeableness or both, and to create the 
higher feeling of vndlffereotiatedness 
and to remun conscious. This method 
to be followed with reference to sounds, 
smells, tastes, contact with body to 
body, and mental impressions. The 
higher state of undiffecentiatedness b&eed 
on oouBcions activity is the Aryan way of 
development of the sense organs. 

- - 000 —-- 

The Progress of Buddhist 
Research; with somethuig 
about Pentecost. 


Since the wnting of roy note on the 
B»ddhiiUChrisHan Mistinff Link in the 
fall of 1911(Maha>Bodhi Journal. Janu¬ 


ary, 1912), great events have happened 
in the field of Buddhist learning. We* 
are now hot on the trail of the Missing 
Link, if we have not already found it. 
For, besides the selected documents to 
be presently described, there are thou¬ 
sands more reposing in the libraries of 
Pekin, Paris and Berlin, which we know 
to contain many more Canonical 9htraa< 
translated into Sogdian. (M. Aurel 
Stein; Butru of Desert Catkayy Lon¬ 
don, 1912, vol. 2, p. 218). And there 
ate doubtless more forthcoming in Bac- 
trian also. Sylvain Ldvi, in Le Temps, 
Paris, May 19, 1911. Beprinted in 
{Ketjue Archecloyique). 

In a book published in 1903. I said 
this:— 

“ Menander, in the second century 
before Chnst, showed an interest in, and 
a knowledge of, the Buddhist Scriptures 
which may have been founded upon a 
knowledge of PhU; but even then one 
would expect such a patron to have 
some specimens of the lore he admired 
translated into 0reek, or into some ver¬ 
nacular. Btrabo says that nearly the 
same language pervaded Media and 
parts of Persia, Bactrla, and Sogdiana. 
Strabo also says that the Corybantes 
hM come from Bactria, and Buripidea 
pictures them as passing the Bactrian 
Gates. When Bnddhist ideas were 
carried westward, they would as surely 
be translated as the Bacchic had been.” 

These words were wntten at some 
time between September, 1904. When 
the manuscript of my Tokyo edition was 
dispatched to Japan, and August, 1907, 
when the Philadelphian edition went t^ 
press. Since those dates my prediction 
has been abundantly verified. We have 
actnally foxmd fragments, in Chinese 
Turkestan, of Buddhist Bcriptnres both 
in Bactrian and Sogdian, the latter com¬ 
ing from a Chinese library that was 
closed up in 1086, while documents from 
a near-by tower were dated A.D. 1 and 
A.D. 20 ! (M. Aurel Stein : Bumis of 
Desert Cathay, IjOadon, 1912.) Bactrian 
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or Tokharish was fehe laogtiagd of 
aacUnt TukhS.ra» i.e. aorthem Afghanis¬ 
tan and parts of Chinese Torkestao. 
Sogdian was spoken in Buasian Turkes¬ 
tan, where the city of Samarkand had 
been the centre of a Greek civilisation 
since the time of Alexander. 

In Tokharieh we have fonod Pacittiya 
02 of the Vinaja, in the recension of the 
Sarvibstiv^dins, thus confirming the 
words of Yuan Cbwaog, who said that 
all Tukhava was SavvkstJv^din. In Sog¬ 
dian we have found the Vessantara 
Jitaka, that great favorite, about the 
Bodbisat prince who gave all he had 
away. (Gauthiot, in the Paris Journal 
Asiatique, January-Febmary, 1912). It 
was this very J&toka that was graven 
upon the Great Tope at Anuradhapura, 
when visitors from Alexandria came to 
see the opening ceremonies, in the se¬ 
cond century before Christ. 

Other portions of Scripture—the 
Nidiina and Doeabala Shtras, tho Phav- 

mapada,->aiid a patristic hymn, have 

been found in Sanskrit (/oumaf Asiati- 
que: Paris. Nov.-Peo., 1910); while 
fragments of patristics have also turned 
up in Eastern Turkish, written in cha¬ 
racters of Syrian origin, side by side with 
a Christian legend about the Wise Men 
from the East in the Gospel of Matthew I 
(Ahhandlungen of the Boyal Academy of 
Berlin, lOOS and 1011: articles Uiqui i^ 
ca, by P.W.K. Muller). 

Ail this means that, in the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era, the religion 
of the Bnddha was actively at work in 
languages spoken by the Medes and 
Parfhians who were present at Jerusa¬ 
lem in the thirties of the first century 
(Acts of the Apostles II. 0) : “ Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites, and the dwel¬ 
lers in Mesopotamia, in Judeea and Cap¬ 
padocia, in Pontus and Asia.” It is to 
be noted that Jndsa, in this verse, is 
tautological, for the scene narrated is 
laid in Judea, As foreign countries are 
being represented, we must probably 
read India, though Dean Alford defends 


our present text on geographical 
grounds. 

Now, the New Testament writer who 
tells us this Is Luke, the Antioch physi¬ 
cian, the author of a Gospel whose aim 
was to take Christianity outside the 
narrow pale of Judaism and put it into 
line with the Geo tile religions. It is 
Luke alone who has the story of the 
Penitent Thief, corresponding to the 
AnguUtn&lo of the SitCras. (.Middling 
CoIlection^No. S6, in the PMi; but in 
the Nnmencal Collection In Chinese). 
And in order to introduce this story into 
the Gk)spel, Luke is compelled to violate 
the text of his master Mark, who says 
that both the male-factors reviled the 
Lord. A scholar of the English Church, 
in a recent number of the Hibbert Jonr- 
nal, has shown that Luke was utterly 
unscrupulous in literary matters, and 
again and again did violence to his sour¬ 
ces to carry out his aims. I bsve sug¬ 
gested, both in my Tokyo edition (1905) 
and in my Philadelphian edition (1903) 
that Luke did violence to the text of 
Mark on purpose to introdnee these Bud¬ 
dhist legends wherewith he was familiar. 

It is true, that our present Bactriac 
and Sogdian manuscripts are probably 
to be dated between the third centory 
and the eighth. But this is in Chinese 
Turkestan, whither their archetypes had 
been brought from regions to the west¬ 
ward. We know, from coins and from 
Buddhist history, that the religion woe 
Hourlsbing in Bactria both at and before 
the time of Christ; and the inference is 
irresistible that, when the missionaries 
began their Chinese translations In the 
sixtees of the first century, they had 
already acquired experience as transla¬ 
tors in the tongues of the Parthian Em¬ 
pire. The only difference is, that the 
well-established clvili^iation of China, 
and the continuance of Buddhism there¬ 
in, have preserved and dated the Chinese 
versions, whereas the extinction of Bud¬ 
dhism by Islam in Afghanistan, etc., has 
destroyed those older ones. 
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What we have actuallyfoofid of them 
is due to Chinese oare, in Chinese dorcii- 
sioos; but we ace entitled to infer a 
whole last literature in Boetrlan, Sog' 
dian and OBEEK,* which was the 
vehicle of Buddhist propaganda in the 
days of the Chrietian Evangelists. 

We do not seed to wait until a Greek 
Sutra ie dug up in Afghauistan, as I 
have hitherto anticipated. We have 
DOW got actoally in our hands a series 
of Buddhist dooumeots irarftlated by 
luissioitaries into languages that were 
understood by the very people whom 
Luke records ae present at a feast 
which his authorities had witness¬ 
ed. Could we but find, in these lan- 
gu^ua, the Buddhist Augelic Heralds 
and their Hymn, os recorded in the 
Sutta-Nipatc ; the Lord’s Three Temp¬ 
tations, viz., to transmute matter, to 
assume temporal power and to commit 
suicide, as record^ in theOaesided and 
Long Collections; the Penitent Brigand 
aforesaid ; and the Charge to the 6ixty- 
bne Missionaries, so like Luke’s Charge 
to the Seventy, we should have in our 
hands the key to the riddle which Ma.\ 
Mallet said he had spent his life in try¬ 
ing to solve; viz., the Indebtedness of 
our proud religion of humility and peace, 
which has been spread over the planet 
by the swords of Europeans, to the meek 
and lowly cult of our brown brothers 
across the sea that cqU which, alone 
among the taiths of mankind, has never 
dipt its bands in the blood of animals or 
men. 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


Philadelphia: WhiUvmday. 1912. 


*Tbw«u tittle doubt that In Bectria, Buddhist 
Utmim vM ectoilljr translated ioio Greek.*’ 
(Boddlte ui ChriatUn Gospels, 1908. vol.I, p. 
154). See elao aw nsuMs on * * t Ui lost eecviOB 
of the SuirssiAca travelled veetm^," (Budd* 
bist Tests • 


Tne Digest of the Maj- 
jhima Nikaya. 

The last suttam of the Majjhima 
Nikaya ends with the 152nd suite which 
is inserted in this number of the Maha- 
Bodhi Journal. The first suttam was 
inserted in the Maha-Bodbi of August, 
1909. For two years and eleven months 
the Digest has appeared coDtiuuoualy, 
Previous to that the Digest of the Angut- 
tara Nikaya was published in the Maha- 
Bodhi (dso continnously in the volumes 
published in 1905 to 1909. For twenty 
years the Maha-Bodhi Joaiual has exist¬ 
ed sowing the seed of the glorions 
Dhamma. In 1692 May the first num¬ 
ber of the Maha-Bodhi under the name 
of the Jom nal of the Maha-Bodhi Socie¬ 
ty appeared in Calcutta, Tt was this 
little Journal that brought the work of 
the Moha-Bodhi Society to the notice of 
the western world. It was the copy of 
the first issue thereof that paved the 
way to the Anagorika Dharmapala to 
attend the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions, and that copy which fell 
into the liaods of the Chairman of the 
Parliament of Religions, spoke of the 
work of the Maha-Bodhi Society. The 
Chairman Dr. John Heury Barrows 
invited him to Chicago and in Septem¬ 
ber, 1693 the Anagarika Dharmapala 
spoke at Che Congress as the Delegate 
of the Southern Buddhists. In Octo¬ 
ber, 1898 at Honolulu on board the 
s.s. ” Oceanic” a few friends who ware 
interested in the religion of the Buddha 
came to see him, and one of them was 
Mrs. T. B. Foster, who subsequently 
was destined to be the great supporter 
of the Anagarika, In his third visit to 
the United States in 2902 the Anagarika 
Dharmapala wrote to Mrs. Foster in¬ 
forming her of the work that he pro¬ 
posed domg to educate the poor children 
of both Ceylon and India. Her gene¬ 
rous nature responded to the call, and 
uuoe 1903 the Anagarika is beJp^ by 
an annual donation of Re. 3,000 which 
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i)&6 been the iu$&ns of inaintftinmg the 
•educationel and and general wovk of the 
Maha-Bodhi Society. Sinee the hegiH' 
iQg of the work the Aoagarika Dbarma- 
pala has been (he recipient of, an annnal 
allowance from his father's estate. 
He has spent from his allowance np to 
June, iyi2 the snra of Es. 32,437 for 
the Buddhist propaganda throughout 
the world, especially in India and 
Oeylon. 

The .t£aha*5odhi Society has very few 
friends among the Buddhists of Asia 
who desire to help the work of dissemi¬ 
nation of the glorious Dbamma in non- 
Buddhist countries. The Bbikkhns of 
Japan, Siam, Burma and Ceylon have 
no idea of the immense potentialities 
that lie behind the Dhamma. There 
are in each land a few learned scholars 
but their usefulness is limited in not 
being able to do missionary work in 
other lands on account of their igno¬ 
rance of foreign langu^es, In Ceylon 
there are nearly 7,000 Bhikkhus 
and there is only one Bhikkhu who 
is able to preacli in HogUsh the Dham- 
ina. In Burma there is not one ainoog 
the Bhikkhus who have a knowledge of 
English, not to speak of other Knropean 
languages, capable to preach the Dliam* 
ma* In Siam it Is the same. In China 
they say that Buddhism is in a mori¬ 
bund condition. In Japan the same 
story is repeated tha* Buddhist priests 
ave in every respect inferior to the Euro¬ 
pean Christian Missionaries, who are 
strengthening their influence aiuong the 
Japanese. What is the cause o! this 
general decay in Buddhist lands? The 
virile Doctrine that emphasises the 
importance of strenuous activity in doing 
good for the welfare of the whole world 
is there in complete purity embodied in 
the Pi takas. There is no excuse for the 
Bhikkhus to be idle in these days cf 
electricity and motor car travelling. 
Knowledge is power. In European 
countries statesmen have found that the 
progress of a nation is dependent on the 
Education (Katie imparted to the people 


in science, ar ts, and crafts. Theology 
and science do not go together. In 
Buddhism there is no theology, and the 
foundations thereof ave laid on the prin¬ 
ciples of infinite wisdom, This is easily 
seen by a study of the 132 suttas whose 
digest the Anagarika has given in the 
Maha-Bodhi month after month since 
August, 1900. He also gave in the 
previous volumes a arunmary of the 
suttas of the Anguttara Nikaya. From 
next month be has made arrangements 
to publish the Digest of the Sarnyutta 
Ki!^ya. Eevd. Suriyagoda Sonuttar- 
thero has promised to do the work. 


The Government of Ceylon 
and the Liquor Traffic. 


Ceylon is in the thr^oee of a moral 
revolnbion. The national religion of the 
island is Buddhism. The owners of the 
soil who are in possession of the land 
are of Aryan descent and they are 
known as Sinhalese, descendants of the 
lion. For 2222 the Sinhalese have been 
maintaining the religion of the Buddha 
which was established in the island by 
the Imperial Apostle Mahaind, son of 
the great Emperor Asoka of ancient 
India. Before the advent of the Budd¬ 
hist Apostle the religion of the Sinhalese 
people was Saivism. For 2333 the 
Sinhalese had maintained their indepen¬ 
dence, when in 1316 the British traders 
of the East India Company thrOT^h 
intrigue succeeded in establishing them¬ 
selves in Ceylon, and by diplomatic 
strategy accomplished their cherished 
desire in the destruction of the indepen¬ 
dence of the Sinhalese people who had 
never been conquered by any power 
whether Asiatic and European. The 
British conquests in .4sia have been 
made entirely by British traders. The 
battle3hii>i> follow the traders. Ceylon 
was never conquered, and the 8inh&lese 
were led to beheve that the British Hing 
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tvoqU be ft better ruler then the Iftst 
EiQg of Kandy Sri Wikransft Baja Sin- 
hft, and the* prime minii^ter Ehftlapola 
indnced the people to eurrender the king 
to the British settlers who weie thee 
occupying the maritime provinces of 
Ceylon. 

In the revelation of 1817 the Sinha- 
ieee leaders made an attempt to throw 
off the yoke and fought with the British, 
but British diplomacy triumphed in 
inducing Ehalapola to side with the 
British, and the revolutionaries were 
shot and the country was devastated. 
For nearly IH months the struggle con¬ 
tinued. Poor Ehalapola was banished 
for all the help he had given to the Bri¬ 
tish, and he died broken-heaited in 
Mauritius, Xn 1B48 again there was a 
partial revolution in one of the provin¬ 
ces of Ceylon, but it was easily suppress¬ 
ed. Since then there bad been no 
manifestation of any kind of hoatility 
against the British, although there had 
b^n causes to create discontent. In 
1807 an obnoxious Law was passed 
empowering the Crown to forcibly take 
the land that belong to the village com¬ 
munity. The helpless villagers protest¬ 
ed against the tyrannical proceedings of 
the Land Commissioner, hat tone etfect. 
The land that is thus robbed from the 
sous of the soil is transferred to the 
Britishers who migrate from the British 
isles to follow the profession of the plan¬ 
ter. About 900,000 seres of land that 
belonged to the people have been ^ien- 
ated and the British planters are reaping 
golden harvests. Annually about 120 
million rupees are taken away from the 
island by the British planters, from the 
tea and rubber plantations. The sons 
of the soils are being reduced to work in 
the tea estates as coolies. Kever in the 
history of the island has there 
been an attempt to make the indepen¬ 
dent village proprietor farmer a slave. 
But Bri^ih duplicity is fall of resources, 
and now thonsands of Siuhaleee families 
have been redneed to a kind of semi¬ 
slavery. the Government having taken 


away their ancestral land. And these' 
villagers, are now working in the estatea 
as coolies. British righteouBnees is only 
for the man of power. 8o long as you 
are weak ‘so long you will be snubbed. 
It was so with the Chinese when they 
weie forced to swallow opium and for 
nearly half a century every kind of argu¬ 
ment was used to maintain the opiam 
trade. 

Now in Ceylon the Govaroment is 
doing the work of the grog sbepkeeper. 
The Government was reaping a large 
revenue by selling licenses to native* 
arrack venters who to make money began 
opening liqaor shops throughout the' 
island and induced the unsophisticated 
villagers to drink arrack and toddy. 
The Government received last year 
about Rs. 70,000,000 fit)m liquor licen¬ 
ses. Hitherto arrack and ti^dy, both 
products of the cocoanut palm, were sold 
in the same tavern. The native renters 
not contented with selling toddy and* 
arrack in licensed taverns helped the 
villagers to begin illicit sale in places 
outside the tavern limits, By extensive* 
ramifications of the arrack trade both 
the Government and the arrack renters 
made enormous profits annually at the 
expense of the villagers. The demoral* 
isiog iofiuances helped them to follow 
the path of degeneration. The Govern¬ 
ment allowed the people to degenerate^ 
but made no attempt to arrest the moral' 
decay. Schools, workshops, factories,, 
do not exist in Ceylon, and the village* 
industvies were all killed by the Briti^.. 
The village tavern became the rendez¬ 
vous of the village youths, and they 
being ignorant of any kind of art or 
trade, know only to drink and gamble. 
The soil was prepared by the renters 
who with the help of the British Govern¬ 
ment, sowed the seeds ofaloohollem, and 
to-day the Sinhalese villagers are simply 
degenerate wreoks. Now the British 
Government which hoe no conscience is 
selling foddy in seperate shops to the 
ignorant 'village coolies. The few cents 
^at the coedy earns per day is robbed 
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by the teddy aeUei’, aDd hU wife aod 
children have to stfii'vc. Such is Biicish 
immorality in the colonies. The Colo- 
nieU reap the blessings of oivili station, 
and the eons of the soil have to go to 
the wall. The Goveimnent of Ceylon 
is a despotic oligarchy. The Governor 
and the Colonial Secretary wields un¬ 
limited power. The Legislative Council 
has only one elected merabev, the rest 
are nominated who represent the native 
l>opulation. They have no voice, and 
like sheep follow the Government party. 
The Buddhists who are the permanent 
Lxjpniatipn nuinbec about 2,400,000 have 
[U’otested in vain against the Liquor Bill. 
They have petitioned the Secretary of 
State. Their xeUgion prohibits drinking 
liquor, the Buddhist is prohibited to 
give drink to another, and he ie prohibit- 
^ from tuannfacturing and selling 
liquor. Although there is an absolute 
prohibition regarding liquor lu the Bud¬ 
dhist religion, yet the Government in 
spite of the unanimous protests of the 
whole island, is opening In villages toddy 
and arrack shops and helping the demo¬ 
ralization of the unsophisticated villageis 
who are illiterate. 

The Buddhists have organized tempe¬ 
rance societies and are working hard to 
stop tod dy dii nking in the vi 11 ages. The 
Anagarika Dharmapala has purchased a 
motto car and be is using it in the tem- 
pemnee campaign which he has oigaolz- 
ed, in visiting the villages almost daily, 
since June last. He is distributing tem¬ 
perance tracts by the ten thoosaod 
aunong the villagers, and his motor Car 
is now M'eU-koown, with the red bapner 
attached to the back of the hood with 
the slogan Don't drink arrack and 
toddy." The Government is watching 
the opportunity to have him airested, 
at least the rumour is that Government 
detectives are after him, and his Icctui’es 
are reported to tho axiihoritie'*. The 
Government is need of money to build 
bungalows to the British oiheers, and 
the easy way is to make the poor villa¬ 
ger drink and by the blood money so 


easily obtained is to be spent for the 
good of the British officials. It is the 
British way destroying Asiatic races. 
Either give them opium or liquor. And 
this great British nation that boasts of 
their supreme power over seas and lands 
how shamefully do they treat the ancieot 
Sinhalese race by giving them facilities 
to become degenerates. It is now a 
fight between the powers of Darkness 
and Light* The Government is in lea¬ 
gue with the Demon of Drink, and the 
Temperance workers arc fighting under 
the banner of Light and Truth. Let us 
watch and see who will win. 


Review. 


Essence of Buddhisui by Piofessor 
Lakshmi Karasn Madras, tiirinivada 
Varaddehari and Company. Price paper 
cover Be. 1-50 (or Be. 1-8 annas) 
bound in cloth Bs. 2-00 Second Edition. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the 
second edition of Hr. Lakshiui Narasn’s 
“Essence of Buddhism,” The author 
is well-known as a scientific scholar in 
the Madras Presidency holding a high 
place in the educational world. His 
first attempt to tackle with the subject 
of Buddhism was succesaful, and the 
booklet he then published has now deve¬ 
loped into a good sized book containing 
350 pages of profoond scbolarebip. The 
following cliapter headings will give an 
idea of the contents embodied therein:— 

The Historic Buddha; The Rational¬ 
ity of Buddhism ; The Morality of Bud¬ 
dhism ; Buddhism and Caste- Woman 
in Buddhism. The Four Great Tenths; 
Buddhism and Aeceticisni; Buddhism 
and Pessimisiu ; The Noble Eightfold 
Path; The Biddle of the World; 
Personality; Death and After; The 
Sam mum Bonum. 

Tiio book is copiously illustrated with 
halftones of Buddha Images giving an 
idea of the differences which followed 
the adoption of the i^eligion In conntriea 
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by p«oi;IC6 wliose ethnic dilfererices wei'e 
imptesced Id the f^urea they made of 
the one centtAl dgute o! the Great 
Teacher who lived 2600 years in India 
whose religion ie now professed by nearly 
600 raillions of the human race. 

To those who wish to obtain a know¬ 
ledge of the noble roligion promulgated 
by Sakya ^oni from the etandpoiat of 
the scientific scholar imbued with the 
spirit of modern resefirch there is no 
work that we can recommend better 
than the ISasenco of Baddhism. The 
orthodox Buddhist perhaps may not 
agree with the conclusions arrived at by 
hiv. Narasu especially when he is dealing 
with so complex a subject as Death and 
After. Mr, Narasu has it seems not 
go/re into the sulvoct from the stand¬ 
point of the orthodox scholar of the 
Southern F&li school of Baddhism. 
What he says of the " connecting link 
between a dying man and an infant bom 
just at the moment of his death ” is 
erroneonsly quoted from a partisan who 
perhaps had no idea of what he was 
writing about the complex subject. The 
partisan whose quotation, is made by 
Mr. Narasu perhaps did not tinderstand 
at the time when he wrote his views on 
the patsandhi vinu&na, and in quoting 
the passage it only shows (hat Mr. Naia- 
SQ has not yet been able to comprehend 
the subject as enunciated by the writers 
of Pili Buddhism, The subject is not 
one to be discussed as it has no connec¬ 
tion with the materialistic mysticism of 
common place religion. It is a pity that 
Mr. Narasu has not had the opportunity 
of reading the P&li Visaddbi Magga, 
especisUy the chapters relating to the 
skbandbae. The subject is of profound 
interest to the deep thinker, and when 
the Visaddbi Magga is translated into 
BngUsh perhaps Mr, Narasu may then 
find that there ie materialistic mysticism 
in Buddhlsoii The compilation from 
Boddhist sources embodi^ in the' Es¬ 
sence of Baddhism "is splendid, and we 
sincerely trust that the book will have a 
very wide circulation in Buddhist and 


non-Buddhist countries where Bnglislt 
is spoken. Baddhism is intended for 
the honest searcher of philosophic truth, 
and in these days of scientific scepticism 
when theological religion is losing its 
ground, a work like this is opportune. 
To those who wish to know the path 
leading to enlightened peace we cordi¬ 
ally recommend Mr. Narosu'e “Essence 
of Buddhism." 
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iContiniKd fnytn our la$i number.) 

In Tokio, too, I visited almost aU the 
Buddiil t and Shinto temples The case was 
the same there also. I was shocked and 
saddened by travelling in these places, when 
all the temples and shrines, like those of 
India, instead of being seats of learning and 
piety are rotten to the core and the priest 
parasites are all devoid of any thing but 
superstition. The Buddhist monks of Yore 
had no thought of money to distract their 
inind from the noble work of disseminating 
knowledge spiritual, but the present day 
Bbikshus are quite the reverse of them. 1 
was a foreigner; they could know it at once 
and so on every occasion, they flocked 
around me, with English hand-bills to ask 
for contribution for the repairs of the temple. 
These sanctuaries, now, do not represent 
the institution of religious attainment, but 
mammon is woi'shippcd in all and if this 
state of affairs Is not reformed, ro all appear¬ 
ances, (he d.'tvs of Buddhism seem to be 
numbered. For the Christians liave assailed 
(IkcPort of Buddha and they are successfully 
converting tlie people to their Faith. 

I advised Mr, Junicin Swada to subscribe 
the Journal of Maha-Bodhi Society and try 
to found *'Young Men's Buddhist Associa¬ 
tion" all over his country. He promised 
to do it and if f go back to Jnpan at all, I 
have a mind to exhort the people to feel the 
necessity of reviving the Great Teachings. 

1 am sorry, I do not know the Japanese, or 
I may have been able to do sometblng tan¬ 
gible in the matiei. 

Nothing whatever, seems to be known to 
these people of the workings of the Maha- 
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Bodhi Society, There may be branches OJ*. 
it in Tokyo and other places, but they arJ 
not living associations. I made cnqu^ric^ 
concerning the existence of these, but my 
fneods were in all cases ignorant of them. 

Will it not be worth while, for the Mahu- 
Bodhi Society to have some of their repre¬ 
sentatives permanently eetUed and )oeato«I 
in these places ? 

Below 1 produce the sum and substance 
of the conversation, that took place between 
me and the Editor of the Japanese daily 
paper, at Tokyo. He asked several ques- 
tions, which I replied to the best of my 
information 

Question—Is Buddhisen a revolt against 
the Hinduism ? 

Answer—Yes and no, Yes, because the 
social and religious institutions of (he Hindus 
were altogether upset before the advent of 
Buddha. Many abuses and misuses had crept 
in and the very system of the Hinduism was 
rotten to the core, at that time, Buddha 
revolted against them and tried His utmost 
lo reform them, In this respect Buddhism 
•can be considered antagonittic to the Hindu 
<ult, that prevailed then, The country had 
fallen on its evil days, tliere was corruption 
every where. Buddha improved the condl* 
lions, infused new blood, into the nearly dead 
and degenerated people, who were suffering 
from the artidees of priest craft and caste 
system Buddha declared a war against them 
and presented a favourable opportunity to 
tbe people to take a turn and prolit by His 
teachings. And, ‘no’ ’)ecapse Buddhism 1 $ 
not a new religion. It has existed all along 
from time immemorial. Twenty lliree 
Buddhas had already come and gone, before 
Che Enlightened One appeared on the scene 
and taught the doctrine glorious. He was 
the last of the line of the Teachers and so 
it is absurd to think, that He came as a 
rival teacher among the Hindus. He, on 
more occasions than one, tleclaieJ Himself 
that He was teaching the Same Law, which 
was caught by the ancient predecessors. 

Question—‘What good did Buddhism do 
to India, since, the Hindus of the present 
day invariably declare that their national 
downfall came from its teachings ? 

Answer—It is altogether wrong to attri¬ 
bute the downfall of the Hindus to the 


te.'t c h lugs of Budd ha. Du ri iig the t f me, t ba: 
Buddhism was a state religion, India was tr 
her glorious days. The reign of the good 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka can, without fear 
of contradiction, be said to be the goldei 
period of Indian History- He ruled all ovc * 
the continent, his banner was flving evon I * 
the lands of Kabul and Bokkflra. There 
was pence every where and the Emperu: 
gave niuch impetus to die improvement o*' 
art, learning and culture. He made tlu' 
nation happy, and in no country in the 
world were people so contented and sa(isfie< 
as in the reign of this Hindu monarch pro¬ 
fessing Buildhisni. There was equality of 
rights between men and women, Brahmin 
and Sudras were treateci ulike; rleatruction 
of blrlli or parentage wn^ l,picr<d How 
could any one say. that Buddhism brouglu 
the downfall of the Hindus I 

Question—Can you relate one or two in¬ 
cidents of the history of Anoka’s time, which 
may throw some light on the working of his 
government system ? 

Answer—I know not iiiucl. on tins subject 
but this niucli I can tell you. that Asoka, 
according to the reqiilrenienis of bis time, 
turned the religious propensities of his 
people to advantnge, so much so, that learn¬ 
ing justice, medicines, art. and religious 
instructions were entirely entrusted into tlie 
l^ands of the Buikahua, who disseroioated 
(hem through the lengtli ;md breadth oi 
India, charging no fee whatever for their 
valaaole services. It can be said of the 
reign of Asoka’s only, that jnstlce, education 
and medical help &c were not sdd, but 
were ungrudingly giren to the needy, with 
love and benevolent iiuunrinns. 

{To bf 
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PART I: INDIANA 
on Indian Art in China 

Da. A. K. C00MARA3WAMV. D. Sc. 

(Note by the Editor :—We would 
rei^nest the l&y reader to study this 
importaot article from Or. Coouiara* 
Avamy's pes in the light of the Ex 2 iJa- 
natory Notes (which follow this article) 
supplied by two of our able aod leagued 
oonlributora, Babu Kabindra Narayan 
Ghosli, M.A., and Bnbu Flaiflu Chandra 
Ohakladar, M.A. The figures I, 2, 3 up 
Co 28, to be found in the body of the 
article, are intended to refer, as will bo 
ieen. not to any footnotes, but to the 
Exi>}aii(itori/ Nates, We have nleo 
taken the liberty of presenting the arti¬ 
cle under seper&te sections, thus, I, It, 
III,...for Che greater convenience of the 
aniostmcted reader ] 

I 

The detailed study of the intluence of 
Indian on Chinese art, I between tbe 
fint and tenth centuries of the Chnstian 
era, must form on important put of the 
tabu’s of Oriental arcbeologista in the 
near fnture. The present notes claim 
no originality, but are here brought to¬ 
gether for convenience, and to afford 
suggestions for the lines of further study. 

The first introduction of Buddhism 
ink) China is generally reckoned as hav¬ 
ing taken place in G5 A.D.,^ when the 
Eujperor Ming-Ti, in fulfilment of a 
dream of a divine golden image, called 
to his conit the first Indian priests with 
holy books, the Buddhist antras. Bnt 
this first Mission consisted of only two 
priests, and its results were unimportant. 

The* Chinese, bowevei*, relate that 
knowledge of the same foreign culture 
had leacbed them a good ded eaxUer. 
particularly during the war of the Kiupe- 
roc Hu-Ti (120 u.C.^ with the Hiung- 
un^ people In the coui'so of this war 
,K golden statue, D feet high was ci^tuv- 
ed and taken to China. We d o not know 
whether this was a statno of Bnddha, 


r i it wafi the first golden statue brought 
China. There its meaning was un¬ 
known, and it received honour, but not 
worship. In any caae, these wars open¬ 
ed tbe way from China to TurkestaQ, 
Berghana, SogdJana, Bactria and Par- 
thia; * and China was thus put iu touch, 
both with the Far-west and with the 
Indian culture diffused in Central Asia.^ 
A more effective mission than that of 
C& A.D., proceeded to China in 148, A.D., 
not from India, but from Parthia, where 
a Buddhist colony was established. 
Missionaries from the west now carried 
the new learning into tbe remotest parts 
of China; and as Buddhism could sup¬ 
plement without replacing the older 
faiths of China,** it was generally accept¬ 
ed. Then, as to-day, tbe Chinese were 
at the same time Coofocians, Taoists 
and Buddhists ’ 

II 

At this time there could be little cha¬ 
racteristically Indian influence exerted 
on Chinese art, inaamnch as the Greeko- 
Buddhist style of Gandhara^ was every¬ 
where dominant in fforth-West India 
and Central Asia. Thence it travelled 
eastwards to China,^ where it was gra¬ 
dually absorbed and made the basis of a 
later and truly Asiatic style, in which 
'the dii’ect influence of Indian art 
properly so called is more appa¬ 
rent. This of an 

satlies imported art of an electric cha¬ 
racter under local influences took place 
almost contempoi'aneously in China and 
in India, though somewhat earlier in 
India, which remained a source of inspi¬ 
ration to China during many centuries. 
By the seventh or eighth century in 
India, and a little later in China, the 
two great phases of Buddhist art had 
i«ached their highest level of achieve¬ 
ment. 

We ai*e hero concerned chiefly with 
the tracing of definitely Indian influences 
in the art of China and Japan. As we 
have sees, the earlier work is eclectic, 
and not oharsoteiistically Indian. But 
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by tb« fifth csDtary the Gbiaese rock-cub 
figiiTM, in a certain slim elegaoce and 
other ways show evidence of direct' 
Indian infiaeDce 8uporiiQ{>oeed <*u the 
old Central Asian eclectic. 

Pew early bio&ae figures have been 
preserved in China. A seated figure of 
Buddha, in the collection of M. Golon* 
bew,*®“ however, affords a very evident 
example, perhaps of the fifth ceotory. 
Were it not* for the (tointed, leaf-like 
form of the nimbns, so cbaracteiisticaUv 
Chinese, it might be taken for an actual 
Indian work of the (^npta period import* 
ed into China. Some Chinese bronzes 
of the fifth century are presei’ved in 
Japan. These also are in full relief, bat 
Hhow tioces of bas-relief fbrniH in the 
flat nimbus. Similar earthen figures 
have been found in Kbotan. The latter 
have the round niiubns of Indian art, 
while in the purely Chinese and Japanese 
works the le^-like form almost invari¬ 
ably occurs. In all these works we can 
recognize and distinguish the Western, 
Indian, and local cbaracteiietica. 

It is said that the early historians of 
China speak in rapturea of images obtain¬ 
ed from Ceylon in the fourth and fifth 
centuries .** 

Uf, 

Communication between India and 
the Far Hast had now become easier. 
In addition to the route across CentiaJ 
Asia, the sea voytge from Bengal, West¬ 
ern India, and Ceylon was now made.*- 
Thus, in 447, A.D., an euibesay went* 
from the Western ccAst of India by sea 
to the Chinese eontt of Koidwei.*^ The 
route a ^ Tibet was also opened in the 
fifth century. Buddhism was intro* 
diiced from Korea into Japan in fi52A.J>. 

At one time there lived in tlie one 
Chinese town Jjoyaug alone more than 
three thousand Indian luooka and ten 
thousand Indian families.** The great 
infineoce of the^c inoiiks may be jndg* 
ed by their having invented a method of 
indicating pronunciation in Chinese 
writing*^'—a movement which in the 


eighth century led to the development 
of the present Japaceae alphabet. Com¬ 
mandant D'Ollone recently discovered • 
Sanskrit inscriptions at Yan-nan-seo. 
which be snggests were the work of 
sculptors imported from India. 

A constant system of euilah&ies and 
pilgrims w^nt between India and China 
by the land and sea routes, the luoet 
important travellers being Fa Hien 
(412 A.D.), and Hioneo Tsaog (629 A.D.), 

whom we have full accounts. The 
earliest Buddblvt pilgrims,” says Mr. 
Bushell, *‘who came overland from 
India, ate said to have brought with 
them iusages of Buddha, as well aa pic- 
tnresof sainte.and Sanskrit manuscripte, 
and these images were taken as models, 
in connecUon with sketches drawn from 
meaeureroentK recorded in the ancienz 
canon upon spaced diagrams with square- 
inch sections." This is interesting ovi- 
dence of thn existence of the 8ilpa 
Sastres already at an early date. 

“A long succe^ion ol Indiau Budd¬ 
hist missionaries followed in their foot¬ 
steps, gradually establishing a new 
school of aL*t, which hsa ever since retain¬ 
ed, luoro or less, its old canonical lines." 
(BnsbeU.'i 

In the earlier half of the fifth cOutery 
artisans are recorded to have come from 
the Vneli-Ti. an Indo-Scythiao kingdom 
on tire north-western frontiers of lodla, 
and to have taught the Chinese the art 
of making different kinds of eolourod 
glass. This art may not. however, have, 
originated in India 

IV 

''Chinese architecture goes back to 
Indian souroeK. The symbolism of the 
pagoda, for instance, is Indian : the four- 
sided base has ropresentations .of the 
goardians of tbe four quarters, the oota- 
goaal centre representing the Tnsita 
heavens^* has Indrs, Agni.etc., a« guar- 
dianB, while the uppermost stoiey rept^ 
eenta the heaven of the Dhyaoi Bvd- 
dhos.*^ The stone toran'^ o( iod>aa>] 
stupas ie the original fonn from whidz; 


I 

I 
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both ^ Chinese an^ Japanese 

torib avches are derived. 

The influence of Indian on Cldnese 
avchitectuie was not cooflned to the 
early period but lasted up till the lif- 
teenth century at least. In the reign of 
Yung Lo (140.S-14241, a Hindu Pandit 
came to Pekio with golden images and a 
model of the vaJi'anaiM*^ at Buddha* 
Oaya. A temple was built for the ima- 
gee on the model of tho DojraMiia, and 
flnished in 1478. An inscription states 
that it ii?|>p;dnced in every detail the 
Indian original. 

V 

iieturning to the suventh and eighth 
centurieii'^^ wo shall not Im surprised &t 
the ONtent of the broces of Indian influ* 
«Doe I’ecognixable in Chinosoand Japa* 
&ese Buddhiet paintings. Tho wonder* 
fnl frescoes of the Hoiiiiji temple at 
Nara in Japan date from the seventh 
century, arvd show leioarkable resem* 
blonce to the contemporary Indian Bud¬ 
dhist art ofAjanta.^' Indians cleixient 
In the Japanese work are the Aryiu 
features, the characteristic stance, ner-| 
voue gestiwG of the ImnclM, the round 
Dim hue and small padimiana, the flow¬ 
ing hair and diadem, the bending lotus in 
the hand, and Che fluttering-draperies.. 

At another temple at Xare. rir, that 
of Todaiji, sie preserved the sides of a 
broDse lanteru of the eighth century, in 
piei'ced work with flguies of opsarasei. 
In these flguies tlieiufluenco of Indian 
typee of face and gesture is iimiiistsk* 
At this time it vvas fndia latber 
even than China that gave its inspiration 
to Japanese 

In China we may notice the great 
seventh century door-guavdisnH In the 
grottos of Honan. Th e«e knotl y m uscu* 
lar figures are naked oxcept for an 
Indian dhoti; a ci><iimstance observed 
only in connection witli such figui’es 
taken over from the Indian urytliolog)*. 

A seventh century figure of the Bud¬ 
dha in stone from PaoeJfln;' near Bin an 


shows Indiau feainres in its slimness, 
prominent hips, and in, the foiin of the 
; necklace, 

A ninetli century domestic alter based 
on Indian models is preserved in the 
trensury of Koyasan in the Kongebuji 
, tom pie ill Japan, having been brought 
therefrom China. 

In the Xoji temple of Kyoto (here arc 
seven large portvaita of famous Indian 
priests. Five of these |x>rtraita wei^e 
originally brought fiY>m China. They 
are not.however,originals; and perhaps 
not vory good copies. Nevevtheleaa 
they are of great interest as the only 

i iOrtraits wo have of any of the many 
ndlau prioHt.s who w*ent to the I'ar 
Bast in early times. 

ft may he ronUrked here that whilo a 
gieat deal of Chinese literature about 
painters, more or less biographicah ix 
leservsd. muoli of it consists rather of 
>lkiore than true parsnnal history, and 
^ the folklore is largely of Indian origin 

Without going into further details it 
will ho clear, even to one who studies the 
matter no further than this short abs¬ 
tract permits, that the influenoe of 
Indian on Chinese' and Japanese art 
. during the i>eriod 400 to 000 A.D., was 
profound and far-ramhmg. 

Those who would verify many of tho 
details given above should consult; 
Mnnsterherg, * Chinesische Kunstgos- 
chichte/ 1910 

Okakura KokuKO, * Ideals of the East,’ 
1904 

Btein, * Ancient Khotoc.' 1907 
Stein. * liuins of Desert Cathay,' 191*2 
Bushell.' Ch)nese Art,' 1909 
Hirth.' Cher tremd'e hlinfluase in der 
Cninesisvbcn Kunst' 

Beal. * Buddhist Itccords of the Wes¬ 
tern World 

And Ihelitevatiii*^ 1 ‘oFerrcd to iu these 
wctfks- 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s Policy. 


A FtGHTING SPEECH. 


Mr. Lloyd GB0R(iK’g Spbech. 

Mr. Jjloyd George wqj) enthusiasti¬ 
cally chfidted on ming, and, after saying 
that it woe a privilege to ap[>eai* on a 
platform under the chaUinanshlp of his 
brilliant coneague, Sir John Simon, who 
represented one of the two latgent cons¬ 
tituencies in the United Kingdom, pn}- 
ceeded :—“ 1 have come here to-day to 
talk to you on a subject which is pretty 
near my heart—upon a ineaeiue for 
which I am largely rosponslble. 1 
nhould like to have said one or two 
words About Irish Hoiuo Itule, but it is 
hardly necessary to advocate the claims 
of Homo Buie on any British platform, 
l)ecause even the Tory Press admit that 
prejudices have died down, have dis¬ 
appeared. and there is little less left 
ogai nii Home Bu le. Afte r al 1, the great 
example of self-Oovernmont in South 
Africa and its effects have, sunk into the 
minds and consciences of the people. 
It lias transformed a perfectly hostile 
population into a friendly one, and into 
a population that will be helpful to Bri¬ 
tain, may be in some great hoar of need 
with which we may bo confronted some 
time. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, ore all bound to this 
Empire by the tie of freedom, and the 
peo(>le of this country aie beginning to 
realize that time weakens the dominion 
of force but that the good will which 
ripens into affection endureth for ever. 
'That has converted them to the need of 
Home Buie for Ireland. 1 should nlso 
like to have said a word about my own 
little country. I am treated on Toiy 
platforms as if I were a foreigner. 
(Laughter.) You know, after nil, we 
may have our defects, but we are the 
most ancient race in these islands, and if 
have any alien immigrants any¬ 
where it is not among the people who 


dwell in the vQ]leyF> of i^nowdon. l et 
me see another thing to our Tory friends. 
We are really not a heatheu race, who 
cannot look after our own affairs with¬ 
out having a law-uoiupclling us to do it. 
(Cheers.) You will not mind my saying 
it to you, but the people who dwell in 
tho hills and valleys of Wales were a 
Christian people when this great London, 
with its stately cathedrals and churches, 
w>ia just a little pagan hamlet on the 
Thai use /' (Laugh te r.) 

At this point a man svaa ojectod, and 
Mr, Lloyd George proue^Ied:—" That 
little historical fact is too much for him. 
(fjaughter.) I am sori^y h> have wound¬ 
ed his susceptibilities. To-day we arc 
^uite capable in that little country of 
looking after our own spiritual affairs, 
and 1 think you can trust us. We aie 
seekrug the property of no one. except 
our o(vR. Pi'opsity that was given hi 
the poor of Wale*i we wauti'estored bi 
the poor of Wales. Viopei'ty that was 
given fov the benefit of ail'^very cl ms 
there—we do not want m see used for 
the ^mrposes of one section of the com- 
uiumty, who stand in les^needoflt tbaji 
anybody else. (Oheern.! We aek for 
fair play, and I am perfectly certain wo 
shall get it from Koglond. (Cheers.) 

PBCUKIARY HBRfcriTS. 

' ijst me give you one or two 6gures 
ill order to show to you tbe gigaatio 
dimensions of the Iwm. I am taking 
the year when tbe Act comss folly into 
oppsration. It begins co opei’ate oi^ 
July 16. The bsneliu will begin to 
come in on January 16. and they will 
grow from year to year, fn tbe first 
full year the sum of money to bs distri- 
Imtod in benefits amongst the induatrial 
population of this country for sickoesH, 
consumptives, and maternity benefits 
will amount to ±‘27,000,000, (Cheers.) 
Out of that sum ±15.000,000 comes from 
the Stats and the cinphiyers. There is 
a good deal of talk abiHU «lomestic sor- 
vants. Domestic servants will get from 
the sums which their mistresses OJQtri- 
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bute aod tbe Stnte .£8,000,000 a year. 
(Cbeen.) That does not ioclude tbelr 
owD coQtributioQS ; aod T ask you this— 
Has the State, ever siQce it started, 
$iven a boon of that character to the 
domestic servants of this country ? 
(“ No ! ”) Yet they say we are robbing 
them. But they aay, You are going 
to squander thus in paying expensive 
officials.’' Take this fact to those cri* 
ticts for me: Not, a t>enoy of that sum 
goes to State ofticiaU at all. They will 
Irave to pay for maintaiorng their own 
societies. They do so now. But tiie 
money that goes to State ofhoiale is out* 
side that sum and will be voted by Par* 
Uanent annually, I know they say: 

But this Sd. and 4d. per week is paid 
in order that you may give .i400 a year 
to members of Parliament.’’ (Laughter.) 
There are tunny who believe that, and 
they would not believe it unless some* 
body had told them, and this is only a 
sample of the many ruisreproientationi. 
I got a letter this morning, evidently 
sent by a domestic servant, and she said: 
"I am not going to give ^d. a week so 
that you should pay i’400 a year to laxy 
members of Parlianieat.’' (I^aughtec.) 
Gradually they will begin to discover 
bJiat that is not true. They will begin 
to find out for themselves that all this 
money is to be dispensed in benefits for 
them, and when thev do that it wiii be 
a day of i^otribution for those who mis¬ 
led them. (Cheers.) That accounts for 
tbe blind fury of these people when they 
see we are bringing the Act into opera¬ 
tion. They asked usto put itoff, Why ? 
Because they did not want to see their 
own falsehoods exposed. (Cheers,) At 
first the peopln were suspicious, I am 
not surprised at the people being sus¬ 
picious, because they have been taken in 
many a time. (Cheers. They have a 
right to have a suspicion until they sec 
what it IB. Once they do, they will 
trust. They remembor pensions—bov\ 
they were promj^, and how the pro¬ 
mise was broken time after time, and 
even when the measure was carried the 


people were not sure even then. T was. 
told of a gathering around a village post- 
of^ce, afraid of going in. They felt it 
was too good to be true. ^Vhen some 
more courageons than the otbeie went 
iu and came out with two bright half- 
crowns they rushed in and came out 
lighter-hearted and with the great 
weight of poverty lifted off their hearts. 
(Cheers.) But when they vealiiie what 
it is, the suspicions will vanish and you 
will begin to see the measure emerging 
out of the mist in to the clear light of 
day. Its benefits are not ineiely direct 
ones. It will be a great store-bo use of 
information, upon which we can base 

? reater things In the future. (Cheers.) 

i/e shall know and know with precision 
and with scientific accuracy, what is 
going,on iu the deei>8. Whei^eso much 
gloom is we cannot see. We can only 
hear the sighs. We shall then know 
the facts as to what is really going on, 
and when the country knows it its cons¬ 
cience will be stricken. We shall know 
the facts about sickness and physical 
break-down ; how much is due to drink 
and how much to lack of nourishment, 
aud how much is due to bad liousing. 
(Cheers). We shall know the truth 
about the condition amongst the my¬ 
riads who toil, and every fact will have 
the stamp of the Governmeot upon it. 
The facts will hs outside the vegion of 
controveiey. It will then be for states¬ 
men to act, aud they dare tarry no long¬ 
er. We have a verj- great Empire, but 
it U an Empire which depends for Us- 
Btrength, its glory, nay, for its very ex¬ 
istence upon the efficiency of its people 
for peace as welf as for wai'. (Cheers.) 

, How can you maintain it long against 
the perils which are kuv rounding it, 
ra^oocing it, haegiog over it. We* 
boost ol tbe largest Navy in the world,, 
of the greatest international commerce 
on land and sea, of thegreatcKt Meivcan- 
tile Marine that crosses the flood, of the 
.greatest Em^pire the world has ever 
seen. Ah! when shall we think it 
worth wHile boMling of an Empire* 
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with th« hoys and girls h; the miUion 
live Qoder conditions that are svorthy of 
the digoity of manhood? (Cheers.) 
When sbaU we do that ? 

“ To Free xhi4 Lasd.*' 

Ah I there is a great task in Cronl 
of us. T am glad to see a great deniO' 
cracy In (his oons^toeocy. Do yon 
know what is in front of you? A 
ger task than democracy has ever yet 
undertaken in this Land. You bare got 
to free the land loud cheers)—to free 
(he land that is to this very boar shack> 
led with the chains of feudalism. We 
have got to free the people from the 
anxieties, (ha worries, (he terrors—terrors 
that they ought never to be called npon 
to face—ierroi’s that their children may 
be ciying for bread in (his land of plenty. 
We have got to free the load from that. 
U is our shome. (Cheers.) It is a dis¬ 
grace to this the richeat land under the 
sun that they sUoold want—a contin¬ 
gency which DO honest, thrifty man in 
this land should have to face. Tbie 
Bill is a beginning, and. with god’s 
help, it ie bnt a beginning. (Load 
'cheers.)'* 


India's Future Progress. 


(By IdSAKs OP Mass Educatiok.) 


I. 

India cannot attain her past civilisa¬ 
tion, wealth and glory nnlees edacatioo 
is made free and compolsory. In 
ancient Hindn India edncation was free 
and compulsory, ae one can learn from 
the perusal of ancient Sanskrit literature. 
In the reigD of Emperor Bhoja, it is dis¬ 
tinctly stated that even sweepers wen* 
well Vacated. Later books likeHito)>- 
desb, etc., clearly assert that man with- 
oat ^ncatioQ is a beast. Wh ile coinpar • 
ing education and wealth, Bisheee and 
Sages have always preferred former to 
the latter. If the Indiao Oovemment 


do not make edacation free and compul¬ 
sory, it is the duty of the leaders and 
well-wishers of India to do so, by start¬ 
ing, Schools. Beading Booms and Libra¬ 
ries attached to Temples and Dharm- 
abalaa tor the edacatioo of those who 
havel^sarem the day time, while tor 
the working classes which are the mass¬ 
es of the country, Kight Schools should 
be opened in each village and every 
street of towns. Also small tracts on 
important Social Beli^ous and Political 
Beforms and economical labjeets ^oold 
be poMished in the Vernaculars and dis- 
tribated free or at cost price amoag ver¬ 
nacular educated classes such as Brah- 
maaa and Sadhac extensively for obtain¬ 
ing their’ sympathy, s« these priestly 
clssaes wield enormous influence among 
the masses. Xo sooner are the eueiglei 
and times of thees Betigioua olasiea, 
whieli at present are an fortunately 
wastod. otilised for the Bcform of our 
Social, Political and Beligious problems 
than ths advancemoQt of the Indian 
nation will be assured at no disLantdate. 
Other civilised nations ore utibsiog ele- 
tueais of Nature such as fiie. ait. water, 
and electricity, etc., in Bail way a, Stea¬ 
mers, Mills, Motors and Balioons and 
add mg suormoasly to their civibsaClon 
and prosperity but we are not utilising 
muters of eleroente of Nature, >.c., our 
priestly classea, f.s.. Sadhus and Br^ 
mans tor our National advanbement. 
god helps those who help themselves.— 

{To he Continu4d.) 

TAHL KAM OANGA BAM, 

Ztmindar, Dcm IsmicdKhan* 


Calcutta University. 


NOTICE. 


Uhivsbsity Pali Clsbses. 

From the first of August, 191 d. 
Bsmaoa Punoananda will bold Clas8« 
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in P&li at the Sentite Honse fov the 
benefit of Makioalat^'n, I.A., and B.A. 
atndents to accordance with the folioW' 
iog Time-table:—. 



5 p.m.— fi P.M. 

h P.M.—7 P.M. 

Mcn^sy 

Mstricol&iion 

Matrieulaiion 


and iw-jear 
I.A. atudaQiB 

and (at-vcar 


I. A. aiubenu 

Tusftdsy 

2 n<l-yvar C.laas 

3rd-year Claaa 

Weilncidky 

ird and ath* 

Matrleularion 


year Cliuea 

atudenia 

Thtirxfljy 

isl and and- 
year CkaiUt 

2nd*year CltH 

Friday 

3 rd-yBar Clan 

4th*year Claia 

3ftiunlBy 

4 TK*year Cltaa 



Additional cluaee will also Se held by 
tbo Sainana at hin 1*0111 dence for atudents 
who take itp tbeHunottra Coureein P^Ji. 


The following foee will be charged for 
admtaelon to the above oiaases 
iUufouUtlon OtM • i-oo per month. 

L A. CltMM • Re. 1-00 M M 

6. A. Claim • Ra. 2*00 „ .» 

£acb atudenC will be I'eguired to pro¬ 
duce a certihoate of regular attendaoce 
and of natiefactory progreea in hie etudy 
eigned by the f^amana for the purpom 
of his admiesion to the Dniveiiity 
Examination. 

Stadenbe. who in the absence of any 
proviaion fov teaching PAH in their I'oi* 
p^ctiVO (lollegos or Schools, have been 
exempted from attendance in the sub¬ 
ject are now aeked to join the trniv«'rsity 
Classes in Pill and are hereby informed 
that the aforesaid certificate of regular 
attendance and satisfactory progreea in 
study will be insisted on in their cases 
also. 

Students defliroua of joining Uoiver> 
flity Classes in PAli are reqne«ited to get 
thbir names registpi'ed in the University 
Office without delay. 

O. C. MOOKKiaEE, 

J$Kt. lieffufrar. 

SRIUTB 'HoUSB: 

Th^ mh' Ailif, 2013. 


Wanted Buddhist Mission¬ 
aries and Brahmacaris. 

The Mahn Bod hi Journal was staited 
by the Auagarika Dharmapala in May 
1891 at Calcutta, a year after the in¬ 
auguration of the Maba Bodhi Society. 
Since then the Moha Bodhi Society baa 
been continuing Ita work both in India 
and Ceylon. In India l^efore tlie Maba 
Bodhi Society began its operations 
Bnddhism was, as a religion, unknown 
and uoi’scognized, except by the very 
few who happen to read abnat It in 
English boolM. The first attempt wee 
made in July IhUI by bun to propagate 
the Dharoiua in tbs land of its birth. 
In November 1802 temporary hpad- 
quai'tem wei'e estabiiihed in Calcutta, 
thanks to the donation contributed by 
the Buddhists of Arakan. For nearly 
17 years the Society bad its head-quart- 
ere in rented piemiaea in Calcutta, and 
in July 1008, thaoka to the munidceoce 
of Ml'S. Foster of Honolulu, the Auaga- 
rika Dhai'inapala wan in a position to 
parchase peviuHuent headquarters In 
Oaloutta at a uo^t of Be. 13,000. The 
Maha Bodhi Jouriinl was published in 
Calcutta from Ma)' 1392 to 190fi, and 
from January 1900 it is being pubtiehed 
in Colombo at the Society's pi'esK, which 
was established through blie generosity 
of Mis, Foster at a cost of Be. 0000. 
The Journal is published at an annual 
loes of nearly a tlmusand rupees Kincs its 
first appeamnee. it is the only Bud- 
dhifli Journal that (a keeping alive the 
fiaiue of the Dhainma among English 
speaking Buddhists throoghout thn 
world. The few subscribers In Burma 
and Ceylon pay their subscriptions irre¬ 
gularly, and the journal is inaintaiueH 
nb considerable loss. This should not be. 
From Siam one ortwo^xic.isioQallvseods 
US a donation, but fi'Oiu Japan and China 
we receive no help whatever. In 1894 
the Burmeae and the Sinhalese Bud- 
dhiste contributed for the Buddha (laya. 
fnnd Es. IJj.OOO, and Rs. 34,000 respec- 
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tively. The Boddh* Gay* Case ceet tbe 
Maha Bod hi Bociety Be. 23,000 ia 1895 
which gave the Buddhists a hold at 
Buddha Gaya. Bat for the case they 
would never have been able to remain 
there for the period which they were, 
and the erection of the Maha Bodhi 
Dharroaeala in 1901 eonld oot be po«i- 
ble, over which the Maha Bod hi 8odety 
spent Bs. Ifi^OOC, the autoaot bdog con> 
tributed by (be Maha Bodhi Society at 
Mandalay and of Colombo, the former 
paying lis. 13,000. The permanent 
residence of the Auagarika BharmapaJa 
in Calcutta for a period of oioeteen yean 
was with the object of lesnscitating 
Buddhism iu the land of its birth. For 
Dearl y seven hundred years B udd hism bad 
been forgotten by the people of North 
India. By bis untiring labours streou' 
onsly carried on the field was prepared 
for the sowing, and the activity in 
variona parts of India now visible to fur¬ 
ther the cause of the D bam ma is a cause 
for congratulation in that the labonrt 
of the Anagarika had not been loet. But 
what iH ne^ed immediately ie a tuie- 
sionary band of Bbikkhns and Brahma- 
charis to dissemiuate the Dbaruuia m 
varioDS parts of India. This could not 
be done by the efforts of one or two in¬ 
dividuals. A well organised campaign 
based on permanent fonndations 
should l>e brought into existence. The 
King of Siam, the Emperor of Japan, 
the wealtliy Buddhists of Burma and 
Ceylon, the King of Cambodia should 
be asked to exeeod tbeir pecuniary help 
to found the Miseiooary 8^e(y. In Ger¬ 
many. America, GreatBritain. Belgimu, 
wealthy Christians have cuntribnted and 
are contributing money to the Christian 
Missionary societies by the ujilltone V» 
p7opag.%te Christianity in Buddhist and 
Hindu lands, /trchbishops. Bishops, 
Archdeacons, prleste and medical mis¬ 
sion aiies, ace to be seen in Buddhist and 
Hindu lends receiving the patronage of 
the Christians of America, Europe and 
Anstr^ie to extend the Christian w^k 
•of propaganda. Christian workers by 


tbe huodrede are making herci^iau 
efforts to mako proselytes in India, 
Bnnua, China, Ceylon, Japan and Siam. 
Christie schools are being established 
in tbeee countries and hundred thousands 
of Buddhist children are by this procee^i 
made Christians before tliey are old 
enough to think rationally. It is a pity 
that so many thousands of Buddhist 
children through poverty are obliged to 
attend Christian schools in Buddhist 
lands, and tbe missionaries who are sup¬ 
ported by tbe Christian bodies in Europe 
and America expect results foi' the 
money they s^iend for the dissemination 
of the religion they profess. Every 
Buddhist boy or girl ^>ei*verted to Chris¬ 
tianity In a loss to Buddhism. Thcoonvait 
to Christianity uses Kuroriean hat, coat, 
troQsere, shirt, shoes, soexs, scarves and 
all the paraphernalia worn by the Euro¬ 
pean. The money of the converts go to 
the pockets of European tradeiv. 
The convert on this earth becomea a 
beggw and alter death he expects to bo 
in heaven lying on the bowuu of father 
Abraham. Tbe seeking of mammon is 
the religion of the Europaaa, and the 
convert is satisfied with tho postraorteni 
existence in an imaginary heaven where 
angels in gooeewingx sing halMujahs 
before the throne of God I The Sufo- 
jieens in Buddliist lands cars very little 
for Christianity, their religion is 
luaiumon, and to make money they first 
give Liquor to the uneophiiticated nativan, 
deprive them of their ancestral iand», 
put all kiods of temptations on their 
way in the way of luxuries, aod these 
sp^id their aoceetral inheritance in 
trying to live like the European. GoU. 
polo, eoocer, hockey, cricket, tenuis, bsise- 
liall, hor^ racing, anduther ainusemenb« 
the Kuroiieans have in abnudance, and 
(be civilized" uativcK imitate the 
European to their destruction and the 
destructUiQ of their families. 

vXo bs ...• 
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News and Notes. 


Mr. %. k. UotQQ. Professor of Englieb, 
Patoa College, bas been 
Pitnt Collfifle, Appoint^ ^ ^ 

fig(llllpiir. of Schools, l^tna 

Division. Mr. Horne was 
very popular with Che 
btudents, as he had a sympathetic inter¬ 
est in the welfare of his students. 


Inother 
« 2 . 000.000 
lift from 


PitCbbiirgh. April IQ'-lncidental to 
the Carnegie Instituto 
Founders' Day celebra¬ 
tion was the announce- 

! lft irom that Andrew Car- 

srnsnls another 

•* #2,000,000 to Che Carne¬ 

gie Technical school. 
The board of trusCees has already receiv¬ 
ed $ 1 , 000,000 and the other million 
will be received as an endowment just as 
Roon ae the building is completed. 

The technical schools are at present 
cK^uipped to turn out plumbers, brick¬ 
layers, carpenters and engineers and 
men of every possible trade. The extra 
Atep is toward the building of f)ne arts 
for iDStrucCion in arcbitectiire, painting 
sculpture, music and the drama. 


In connection with the Sir (ieorge 
Clarke technical Jabora* 
intflan Pdtterjr etudioe, a pot- 

Indiitlrv department bae been 

founded by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, to 
develop the pottery industry* in india by 
means of scientific research in connection 
>vith the materials used in the prodoc- 
tion by introducing modern methods of 
manufacture and by improving the qua¬ 
lity of the designs used by potters. To 
carry this out a small permanent etaft is 
employed. Attached to the department 
is the school in which students aie tiain- 
ed. Particulars regarding the course of 
Ciading scbolAcsbipB, admission of stu¬ 
dents, fees, etc., are published. 


The residents of the K awadah sab- 
division in the district of* 
A high School collected abont 

In tbo 2 fi,000 in connection 

Ogya District. Coronation of 

* Their Imperial Majes¬ 
ties' Visit to India. It 
was decided that the memorial should 
take the form of a HighEogtieb School, 
fov which a sum of Be, 40,000 is needed. 
The pnblic of Xawadah have submitted 
to the Inspector of Schoole, Patna Divi¬ 
sion for a grant of Bs. 12,000 out of the 
allotments made for secondary education 
in Bihar. The aub-Divisional officer of 
Nawadah and the District Magistrate of 
Gaya have supported the application, 
which, wo hope, will receive favourable 
considei’atioo from Mr, Horne, the pre¬ 
sent Inspector o! Schools, Patna Division. 
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BUDDHIST LOANS TO CHRISTIANITY 


WITH SPECIAL RUFBE8NCE TO RICBARD 
QAIWB. 

SECOKD ARTICLE. 

To my rsmirks id The Moniat ud 
TAd Open Court for Jiouiry, lUlk. 1 
should like to add ifew words to congn* 
tuUtei ProfsBSor Ght be upon tho cwcla- 
si on of his lesmsd moDogrsph. His 
fioal esuniirisry I heartily orid 01*101 except 
that I would modify one st*t«DieDt. 
The following is the paragraph *eferrefl 
to (Moniet. April, 11)12, p ly?):^ 

“ As we hove seen. Christian inAuen- 
ces upon the development of Euddbieui 
ate limited to secondary prodoctsof a 
late day; jnst as inversely Roddbrst 
inilnenceB upon Ghnstlanity may Ik: 
pointed ont only in non-eisenttal parti- 
colars and from times in which the doe- 
trine of the Chria|iso faith was establish¬ 
ed as a firm system.* Anidentitieaand 
similarities in the teach logs of these two 
great world-religions have, so far as 
^nsential matters are concerned, originat¬ 
ed independently of one another, and 
therefore are of far greater significance 
for the science of religion than If they 
rested upon a loan*’ 


These are essentially my own oodcIu- 
sioos stated many times since February^ 
1800, but I would add, at the asterisk, 
the words: * aeept a /ev pMOgeg of 
minor import tokich/outul their way/rout 
oryanuei and ayyreesioe Buddkim tiHo 
/oTTHatire Chriiiianity. 

Tlie passages especially in my mind 
are the Angelic Heralds and tbsir Hymn 
in Luke 11; the Jjord's Three Tempta¬ 
tions in Luke and Matthew; two tka 
in John expressly <]uoted as I^aw sad 
Soriptnre. but not found in the Old 
Teetainent or snv other Jewish book 
John VU- 88 :* XIl. 84 ; and the 
phtWK* 'ir un-taKfinij (Or ' eteroul ") $in 
at Mai’k HI. ‘21)~a phrase so foreign to 
ChiistUn ideas that the copyists altered 
it to “ cteroil damnation," ak Dsaa 
Alford admitted. Moreover. M said ia 
Bnddfiht find Christian OosptU. Ed. 4, 
Vol. 1 . p. 157, Lnke w*as probably 
influenced by such ntories s? the charge 
Ut the sixty-one missionaries (bis 
'*seventy") and the penitent brigand. 
As shown in my Tokyo edition Cp. 48 1 
the only important passage not repeated 
in the Philadelphia onel each of these 
stories of Lake is demonstrably fiction, 
and he monover can be proved to have 
altered the Marcan or Synoptic tnulitfotl' 
16 srut his own ideas asmMarifS^^' 
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7—Lake XXIV, 6). To my miod fcbe 
cftse is precisely ctnalo^ns to that of the 
moon^ol Uranus beio^ perturbed by the 
presence of Neptuno. 

When in Philarb^lphia last full, 
Francis Cumont told that thore is a 
set of technical phraseb in ancient Gi‘eek 
books on astrology wliioli have now been 
shown to bo literal translations from the 
Baby Ion I ao. In precisely the saiu e way, 
such Buddhist phrases as Mn-lasting iin 
and oUieis gained similar ciirieucy 
amuog the ancients, whf} ptrsUftntly 
sought out dUHhGtioe tioolihigi of 
the uaiionn, juni ai m dc noto< 

With these reservations, J wish, as a 
studoiit of Buddhisiik, to give iny most 
cordial adhenion to the conclusions of 
the learned Brahmin Kcholar, who has 
dealt with a knotty piobloin in a meeter* 
ly manner and summariaed the rosear* 
chos of many specialists. 

ALBEET J. KDMCNDS. 

Philadelphia: April, Idl2. 


Waoted Buddhist Missionaries 
and Brahmacaris. 

/row our iaet ntunUr.) 
The European trader form syn- 
dicate« in London to exploit the 
colonies and send their agents to 
oonntries where rubber, tea, cocoa, 
cocoanut grow and with the help 
of the Britiflh Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, laws ai^e made by the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils in the Colonies, whereby 
the }>ermanent popnlation is deprived 
of their ancestral lands, making them 
coolies and inducing them to drink 
ilq^uor by legalised methods. The 
atrocities committed by the Ilelglans on 
the natives of Congo and the horrid 
butcheries perpetrated on (he .Indians 
in Pern by Burepeao rubber planters are 


well-known. The history of European 
civilization in Asia is a record of political 
and diplomatic lyiug and r’Obbery. The 
Ohnetian missionaries and traders avq 
responsible for all the miseries that are 
visible In lands where their feet have 
trodden. They introduce liquor and 
western luxuries, swindle the poor 
natives to dispose of their lands for a 
mess of pottage and we know the results. 

Bi^ddhist Bhikkhus in the ancient 
days, before the extension of Cbristiauity 
irt Asia, spread the Doctrine of Mercy 
and Wisdom wherever they went, and 
Buddhism hecutoe the Beligion t)f China, 
Japan, Burma, Ceylon, Siam and other 
eastern lands, since atbousajid yeers 
the roisiionary spirit is dead in the Bud¬ 
dhist countries. The Buddbiel Bhik- 
kbus throughout Buddbistdom are igno¬ 
rant of the conditions existing out- 
aide tbei r reepecti ve lands. Ind iffs rence, 
ignorance and indolence are the three 
reat evils that are condemned by tho 
upreme Tathigato. And unfortunately 
it is these obavacterlstios that are visi¬ 
ble in the lives of the majority of 
our Bbikkbus. How is it that 
neither lay Buddhists nor Bhik- 
kbus in Buddhist lands see the ap¬ 
proaching catasti^ophe, wrhich if not 
averted by enlightened wisdom, will end 
in the destruction of the noble Beligion 
through the increase of materialistic 
aensualism among the laice and Bhik¬ 
khus. It is not Christianity that is 
to be feared but the ever iocreaeing sen- 
eualism that Is coming like an Iceberg 
from tbe west. Buddhism is the only 
religion that combats Senaualism, Ule 
not Christianity, the religion of the 
*'Son of man who had no place to lay 
hie bead on," hut the m\l«rialiam of the 
European seneualiet, whisky dealer, but¬ 
cher and the bp) the I keeper, that 
is hostile to Buddhism. The science 
of Aryan culture which teaches man 
bo control the eye, ear, noee, ton¬ 
gue, body and mind is forgotten 
to-day by the cuitodians of the 
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Doctrme of the TathagAfeo. The 
carnal ddsires generated by contact 
of the eye with form, sound with ear. 
emeil with nose, the taste of drinice and 
foods with the tongne, senaatioas caoeed 
by contact with hoAy to body are altow* 
ed to run riot, there is no control of 
them, and the muddle-headed led by Ute 
priests themselves slaves of lost, fall into 
the Bsare of the Demon and endnre im- 
bappinees soon after. A new science 
of Kthica has to be tangbt So the 
people. The selfish individual nniratned 
in the science of Aryan Pieciplioe. not 
having heard of the Aryan Doctrine 
thinks that happiness is to be foood 
:n the enjoyment of the five senses. And 
in the enjoyment of the five eenees with¬ 
out thoughtfulness which are by natnre 
transitory, the craving desire is repro- 
•dncedi and means are fonnd to obtain 
them again and again with the reenlt 
that theie is a continnance of the 
miseries in the world. The enblime 
'Oospel of the Evolution of the Beosee 
according to Aryan science as enun¬ 
ciated by the Bnddba is what the 
western world needs tO'day. The priest 
who Jives in the enjoyment of eenae 
luxuries being blind is unfit to guide 
erring human beings in the pa& of 
Knlightenment. 

Buddhists of Asia, wake up from your 
sleep, and see that yon put on yonr 
armour to fight the battle against the 
Demon of sensuality. Wake up and 
combat the forces of this evil geoins. 
Bhikkhus who are living the indolent 
life in temples, doing nothing for the 
welfare of the world, making no exer¬ 
tion to preach the Doctrine of En light- 
ment to those who are ignorant of its 
mighty power, are not worthy to wear 
.the Yellow Bobo. 


The Anagarika Obamapala. 


1 have read the editorial note with the 
;above heading as well as the reply by 


the Bevd. P. Carty, 3J. in the iasnee 
for March and May of the " W^lth of 
India.'* To the goestion " How far reli- 
gi<m is responsible for the slow growtli 
of material prosjierity of India,*’ I 
append the following obeervationa aCtei 
careful study :—Heligions in India are 
many, At one time there was Bndd- 
hisiu bolding sway lu India under the 
reign of such great kings as the groat 
Aedut, Kaoiahka aod Siloditya. T^'or u 
thooaaod years India has faJleti fioiu 
her high place and has not yet come to 
the high staudaid of perfection which 
she bad occupied before the I'eJigion of 
Christ or the religion ol Mabaiomed 
came into existence. If to-day India is 
fallen, it is eutlrely due to the negli¬ 
gence aod indifference of the custodians 
of the religion that held away when tbu 
Arabian hordee entered the north-west 
gates of India nndei* Mah^utid of Ghazni. 
That the poople at the tinje were impo¬ 
tent to obetruct the psassge of a savage 
invader wbo had come to plunder tbe 
coontry, shows that they ^ve^e at tbe 
time inspired by religion. Keligton 
does inspire people to a sui)er-normal 
extent. Ideals are created by tbe inepi- 
rotiou that is begotten of the religions 
spirit which is innate in civilised man. 
^ligiOQ when founded on snperatitiou 
and fataliem on the contrary doth tend 
to degenerskte man. We have to look 
to tbe beginuiogs of religion to get i\ 
knowledge of the times when it was 
bom. A religion may be the ontcome of 
degenerate times, or it may be tbe resul. 
of the yearning cf highly gifted peopleat 
Religion may also help to degenerate 
society under* certain conditions when its 
CQStodrans become selfish and indolent 
looking for the enjoyment of sensual 
plessore as the consummation of life. 
When we go back to the early Vedic 
period, we have the picture of an infant 
religion, under the inspiring genius of a 
society of well devdoped intellects, 
holding on the ideals of morality essen¬ 
tial to tbe well-being of mao. The day 
that tbe ascetics associaled themselves 
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for the preservatioa of a select few, (bat 
is to say, for the mstitution of a body of 
rules for (be exclusive interest of a cev- 
tain caste, the seeds of future degenerA' 
tion were sown. We may not go to the 
dawn of the period when i^ehgion began 
to minister to the wants of the people of 
India. The day when India came in 
touch with the cohorts of tho Macedo¬ 
nian conqueror may be taken aa the 
starting point of the evolution of the 
Indian peoples. India was not con¬ 
quered by Alexander. He left India 
with the consciousness of his own inabi¬ 
lity to make soy impression on the war¬ 
like races of the Panchala. Then came 
Chandragupte to the thvcDe> and we 
know what the Grecian ambassadors 
liad recorded about bis Court at Patali- 
putra. After him caiue .the great Asoka 
consolidating an empire whose indueoce 
laated more or lees, keeping the people 
m independence and not allowing them 
to go under a foreign power. The vita¬ 
lity of the Indian people was manifest in 
the power they had continued to muo- 
tain from the time of Cbandragupta to 
the time of the downfell of the Pala 
dynasty. For, with the fall of the Fala 
dynasty came the extinction of the reli¬ 
gion that worked for the welfare of the 
inaseeR. When the sustaining idea of 
one’s own powerful indlvidnaUty is 
crushed, the next step ie indifference 
which hastens the deterioration of cons¬ 
cious development. In Kuivope, religion 
had crushed the individuality of the peo¬ 
ple, concentrating all power in a priest¬ 
hood with a centralized authority, clum- 
ing the righl to reign as the vicegerent 
of the Almighty. We know what the 
people were during the middle ages. A 
few robber barons hoi ding power keeping 
the people down m a state of serfdom, 
education neglected, and the laws of 
hygiene and saoitatioii neglected, the 
priesthood dominating over all. The 
datkness that reigned over Europe for 
nearly seventeen centuries wee due to 
the blighting effect of religion. Com¬ 
merce helped a little to spread a little 


enlightenment when the little kingdonr 
of Venice was the centre of Commercial 
activity. The Bomans during the time 
of the Boman Emperors had commercial 
communicationB with the people of India 
and OeyloQ and also with China. There 
was overland communication with China 
during the time of the Emperor Mscus 
Aurelius. The coins of the Roman 
Emperors before Coositmtine have been 
found buried in ancient Indian sites as 
well as in Ceylon. After the Roman 
constitution became christianized cama 
the stagnation that continued until the 
time of the Crusades when a new im¬ 
pulse drove the barbarian races of 
Europe to fight with tbo Saracens of 
Palestine, It was a time of religions 
iniquity crushing the manhood of great 
geniuses who ever dared to grapple with 
the problems of coemic pbonomena. 
The dogmas of the papal hierarchy was 
the alpha and the emtga of science and 
philoeophy. Little did they care for the 
enlightenment of the human race. In 
those days the people of the lower ranks 
lived a life of misery and etnpidity. The 
jllnmiDing rays of science had not yet 
then dawned m Europe, and the anathe¬ 
ma maranatha of the Popes was a fiacu' 
ing iword prohibiting (he people from 
making adventures in the domain of 
scientific investigation. We know what 
the papal court bad done to Galileo to- 
prevent his investigations into the cos¬ 
mology of science. We know what was 
offered to Giordano Bruno. Practically 
it was the few daring people in the scien¬ 
tific field who had helped to bring about 
the modern consetousoessof evolutionary 
development. Bead the “ Conflict bet¬ 
ween Religion and Science” by Pro¬ 
fessor Draper and his “ History of the 
Intellectual Development of Earope" 
and along with it. Dr. White's "History 
of the Warfare between Science and 
Theology,” and you will then see what 
the potentates of the papal hierarchy bad. 
done to keep the people of Europe in 
utter stagnation. Science, sanitation,, 
hygiene, electricity, physics, chemistryv 
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jvstronomy, geology, paleontology, l;o* 
logy, evolution, psycl^logy, and other 
bitiDchea oC wisdom weve unknown U' 
the people ol Borne in the middle ages. 
All that the people can boast of am the 
few Chvistiari Churches that were Inti It 
iu the period when tho popes hold tem¬ 
poral poM'er. But the biBtovy of Euvo* 
))can architecture has yet to written, 
for, after all, it was the genicie of Indict 
that gave the impulse to build ** temples*' 
to other uations. The Venetians Nvhc> 
tradod with India and China oarried 
with them the germs of civilisation that 
they had seen in India and Chinn. Ajid 
Ixpford that, thcBoniaiib who had traded 
with the people of India and Ceylon baw' 
the majeetic Duildinge of tho Buddhists 
in the form of viharas, dagolms, guhns, 
gopurame, etc. Tiro paintings of Ajauta 
in India and Sigiriya and PaTastipura In 
('oylon were in their pristine purity, and 
these hod been seen by the lsnroi>ean 
traders. Again, we have to think of the 
majestic structures that were )>uilt in 
Central Asia by tho Buddhists, whoso 
r emains are being excavated to-day 1>\ 
4 Uiti<]uariaDi end explorers like Stoiii. 
fm Coq. Tachibaua, and others. 

The modern development of Euru[>eaii 
jiices is absolutely due to the pit>grcsB ot 
science which was brought into existence 
liy the genius of scientific and pliiloeo- 
phic thiakere of ditl'ereat iilui’Opcaa coun¬ 
tries, The theocracy idea that hod 
given power to tho popes and kingH of 
Kurope had been demolished by tho ad¬ 
vent of Napoleon. The freedom of man} 
of the European luces whs duo to thr 
ideas promulgated by the authors of Iho 
K ranch Itevolutiou. KccloMiastidsm i^ 
u varapira that sucks the blood of the 
people, keeping them in ignorance, ci*ck1 * 
lug the people into plutocrats oud prole¬ 
tariats. It is the elevation of the latter 
class that science did in Kuropc, nod 
what Buddhism did /or the people of 
India hve centuries befoi'e Christ. 

Beligion bused upon science is helpful, 
religion based upon thedogmaeof seldsli 


bloated priesthood in a curse, keeping 
tho masses down as slaves. In India, 
when the priestly law-makei's got power, 
they passed laws to suit their own selfish 
tastes and whims, Whnfc else could we 
think of law-uiakoi*s who prevented ogri- 
cxilturo, trade, medic!no, setv voyage, 
education and, ai*chitectural study? In 
India, out of the 300 millions only 14 
milhooN are Brahmans and the rest 
l>eloQg to the non-Brahtmuiicnl tribes. 
A class that arrogates all power to its 
ou'n rank and crushes tho individuality 
of the reinainlQg 250 inljlions Is ^ 
abnormal phenomenon in the history of 
tho human race. It was supreme selfish- 
ness that made the Bralimarw to keep 
exclusively as n sacred monopoly the 
power of domination intlteir own bauds. 
when we read the Griha sxitras of Apas- 
tmubrii Yajnavalkyu Aevalityane, Mona, 
and Gautama translated by the Euro- 
pcau scholai'H, and published by the Cla¬ 
rendon Press under the title of tho 
“Bacred Books of tho East,*’we shudder 
to think of tho tyrannv i>crpetrated on 
so largo a portion of tho human race. 
Hole are a few of tho dictuius of the 
priestly law -luakem -Says Manu : 
‘’Whatever exists in the world is the 
property of the Brnhiuan, The Brah¬ 
man is entitled to it all.*' To theBrah- 
mau, ho assigned teaching aud studying 
the Veda, sacrificing to their own benefit 
and for otheiw, giviug Aud aoroptingalius. 

“A Brahman who knows the 
S’eda should shun the lowest of the 
twice born, he should shun him who tea¬ 
ches for a stipulated foe, he who ins¬ 
tructs Sudia pupils, he wlm undertakes 
a bca voyage, a baid, an oilman, the 
keeper of a gambling house, a drunkard, 
a hypocrite, a seller of substances used 
for tlavouring food, an informer, a trainer 
of elephants, oxeuor horsea, who teaches 
the uses of arm^, an architect, he who 
plants tree<( for money, he who Uvea by 
agriculture, a shepherd, a keeper of buff^ 
loss, the husband of n remnrricd womsA, 
—aU these must be carefully avoided.’* 
Alanu. Ill, 156-1(17. 
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*' A, Hudra was aaaUd by the self* 
exiateot to be the ahve of the Brohuiau. 
A Rudra though eomncipated by bis 
m&ater is not released fi^om servitude, 
since that is innate la him wlio ccin set 
him free V ” Sneh ave the dogmatics of 
the Mievee of slavery created by tbo 
priests of India. What does it mean ex¬ 
cept to keep the 240 millions of the 
Indian people in perpetual slavery A 
religion that keeps so many roiIlioQS» 
generation after generation for thousand 
years in perpetnal slavery, conid not he 
called a humane institution. So bog as 
there were feeble minded rulers who 
obeyed the priests* so long it Was possi¬ 
ble to keep the miliiona down in abject 
fear of the gods on earth. But when 
invaders of the type of Mahinmnd of 
Ghaani. from the near west, and Clive 
from the far west, came to India to plun¬ 
der, the Brah manic at snpreniaoy vanish¬ 
ed like a pack of cards, and the Brah¬ 
man with bis bag and baggage has to go. 
The elevation of the teeming millions of 
India is an impossible achievement with 
the priests in power, and it is impossible 
achievement with the foreign i>ower 
dominating over the Brsbman as well a s 
the non-Brabman. The I'sligion that 
helps the Individuality of the individual 
Indian, and helps him to advance in the 
path of individual progross is not to be 
found in India among the existing reli¬ 
gions. A religion that has not helped 
the development of tho individual as a 
human bdng for a tliousand years, is, I 
consider, a failui’e. We want a religion 
to help man on this earth, not to tell him 
bha& he was created by the Almighty to 
be the slave of another human being who 
is subject to decay, old age aud death, 
who is actuated by the same emotions 
as the so-called low caste man. The 
foreigner who cx^mes to India, who does 
not believe in the caste system, makes it 
a tool to work with for his own advan¬ 
tage. In this age of commevcialisru 
and scien^fic indusbrialisru, the white 
man who ridicules the caste system 
based on religion uses it for his own 


gain. TheinilUoQS of tire Sadras ci^t- 
ed by the law givers had anticipated. 
No religion has done eo much harm to 
the coontlees millions as the religion 
that is built on caste. The inodera 
impecialiets are simply inoarnations of 
the Bvahiuan supremacy. Religion of 
the priests is responsible for the deg rad a- 
tion of man, and the religion of science 
uplifts inau as we see to-day in the 
indnstrialism of the West, The useless 
broken bottles of priestly aristocracy 
have had thoir day in the West and the 
scientido industrialism will acliieve tri¬ 
umphs which will givehappinnss to the 
many instead of the few who airogata 
all power to thenrselvee. The religion 
of Asoka did help man as a whole, and 
the priests did not like it. For a thou¬ 
sand years, India did not make any pro¬ 
gress and so long as it runs io the 
grooves of ecolesiaeticlsm, it will ever 
remain moribund.—TAs W^ith of India. 


The Virtues of the Mikado* 


DESCUBED BY ONE OP HIS 
JAPANESE SUBJECTS. 

PEN PICTURE OF THE EMPEROR. 

Writing In March. 1904, Mr. Frederick 
Palmar, one of I he "Daily Chronicle" cor- 
respondonta, gave this pen picture of the 
Emperor 

"The Emperor" is no more than five feot 
four or five inches in height, and stocky of 
build. Hit bearded face ie as Impassive as 
a mark. There is no other face like It in 
Japan. For hours he will listen to counsel, 
with many questions but no comment. 
When his decisions are made they have the 
finality and brevity of the inevitable. His 
action in the presence of this assembly was 
almost automatic, in keeping with his do> 
tachment as one who Is human and yet 
stands for a superhuman obstruction. You 
thought less of him as imposing than as a 
strange and inscrutsbie figure, as one aU 
mighty man unapproachable In his exclusive¬ 
ness. at th^ same time that you saw a simple 
Japanese gentleman. Ke placed his chapeau 
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on the (able, and with a slight expre«(Sionless 
bow faced the assemblage. Count Katsuia 
advanced up the steps’ind gave him the roU 
of vellum cootaining the Imperial address. 

*‘Unrolling this as he read, with his face 
concealed behind the big sheet, his voice 
was distinctiv heard in everj part of the 
chamber. The Chinese endings of the sen¬ 
tences of official language added to (he 
singsong effect of his clear monotone. 
According to Oriental ideas his elocutioA 
was excellent. To the foreigner, his voice 
was that of vigour and health, but wholly 
of detachment. In the same matter-of-fact 
way in which he had spohen. be rolled up 
the parchment and abetractedly passed it lo 
Prince Tokugawa, Prevdenc of the House 
of Peers, who retired backward down ibe 
steps to the floor. Then His Majesty i^ked 
up his chapeau and walked diagonally down 
the steps snd out of the door. 

AN INSCRUTABLE MONARCH. 

As I watched the mark of the Emperor's 
face during the ceremwiy 1 could not help 
thinking for how much ss a nun, be stood. 
Kii childhood was passed in the enervating 
aurroundiogs which were intended by the 
Shogun to destroy all will power. This city 
of Tokyo, as far as Its b^ad streets, its 
modern conveniences, its European buildings 
and all that goes to make it a modem cap), 
lal. is a proHuci of his time. He ome to 
the throne throu^ an upheaval. He has 
made that throne as statue in polliics as It 
was lo the hearts of the people. The 
uniform of a deld-marshal and all the eti¬ 
quette of the Diet were as strange to him m 
his youth as motor cars would have been to 
Caesar’s army. Whether it is (he detail of 
’dress suits and high hats, of constitutional 
government of an army with uf^t^^te 
weapons, or of the sons of fishermen bom 
during a feudal '^regime.” handing the deli¬ 
cate machinery of battleships this inicnilable 
man, who listens and decides, has been the 
mainspring of the nation’s actions. There 
is no ruler who so little lends himself to the 
spectacular, no ruler whose successes have 
been so spectacular. With the egoisa) of 
his positions as a deified monarch be has 
merged the personality of bU sacred poMtion 
which does not permit bis acts to be consi¬ 
dered human, like those of an Edward or a 
William. As man he must at least have the 
j^reat ability in the face of many counsels 


and controverves of accepting good advice. 

SILENT PATRIOTS. 

'‘In any other land when the ruler wem 
to open the National Assembly for the fltsi 
time in a war which had been inaugurated 
with viccioriet, crowds would have choked 
the streets and rent the air with their shouts. 
To-day In this cl tv of more than n million 
inhabitants, not five thousand gathered to 
see tbe Emperor drived to and from t])c 
Parliament Honses. There was not a sound 
as he passed along. The people would do 
more than cheer for himi they would die for 
him. If Moses should come to esrih again 
and ride through the Ghetto there would 
probably be cheers. One who is more and 
more amased at the self-control and inten-. 
sity of Ibis people wonders if the Spartans 
ever cheered their heroes. At all events 
they did not cheer their gods.'* —TTie 
Be/tgalttp August 


The Buddha's Way 
of Virtue. 


Uud^ this title the lilditore of the 
"Wisdom of the Beet Series" bavo 
brought out a transUtioci of the Pali 
Dhemuupedft reodored iuto Buglieh by 
W. D. C. Wagiswara end K. J. Saaoders. 
The publiiber is Joba Murray, Albemarle 
street, X^don W. 

Mr. Wugiewara is a Pali eoholar, aad 
Mr. Sauoders is a lay miselooary of tbe 
Chorcb Missionary Bocioty, whose 
avowed object is to destroy the Beligion 
of tbe Buddha, and wheuevor possible 
to distort the Docstrines thereof. Mr. 
Wogiswara not beiug &o Eoglish scholar 
U not oompeteat enough to thoroughly 
comprehend the complex variations of 
the BngUsb laoguage, and in giving hit* 
name to the "Buddha's Way of Virtue" 
as one of tbe translators he has done 
injury to the eubUme Dhammaof which 
he wiK oQce an exponent. But in these 
days at commercial and political immo¬ 
rality very little conld we expect from 
people who are ready to prostitute truth 
fot tbe sake of some worldly gaki. Mr. 
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t^ftunders is ft poleiuical contwveitifllint, 
and tb© many anti-Buddliist tracts that 
Uehas brought out when in Ceylon as a lay 
iniasionaiy shows that he is oltevly un¬ 
fit to giiisp the highlj’ ethical teachings 
erf the Tattkigftto. His one object was 
when in Ceylon to make proselytes of 
ignorant Buddhist children who happen 
to attend the school whereof he waaone 
of its teachers. The Tiiftity College at 
Kandy is one of the hot hensos of Mis- 
Moadrv lahour in Ceylon where innocent 
pnddhist boys are slaughtewd by means 
of diplomatic propaganda. Why Budd¬ 
hist children who pay for their 
education to get a secular edu- 
catiou should be made vie tiros 

ut missionary lust is what the 
Puddliists are unable to undeietand. 
Maov of the Buddhist chi Id i oil who 
attend the school where Mr, Saundew 
wftR once a teacher with Mr. Wogiswara 
lie his colleague are sons of Kandy an 
ditefs who are utterly Ignorant of tho 
glamour of ’Western oivilir^ation. 
^'ho terrible havoc done to the 
^'Oung generation of Buddhists in 
beylon > something abominable. 

to Mr. Saundec’s translation of the 
Dhftmmapoda: He has not made any 
very important addition to tlic? older of 
transla^OD of Max Muller, His notes 
lu’o incorrect, find ho not grasped 
the psychological complex)ties of the 
Buddha’s Abhidhamma. Tlie first Terse 
of the Dhammapada is wrongly tians- 
lated. The Pali is “luftno pubbangaruA 
dhamro^, mano sellhA manomayi ’ 
whose literal translation <*• mano mind, 
dhamruA connotes tho throe mental 
facaliies vix, vedanA, saildA, sankbAiH, 
feel ingB{vedama) are threefold, sann A per¬ 
ceptions which accompany the attributes 
of rnpa &c-, sankhAiA thought idestiona 
xvhich belong to the body, word, and 
mind, or tho karma whicii belong to the 
good, bad ftud indifferent looline. Mind 
is chief, it guides or coAlosces with the 
three nima principles of vedani, saAfia, 
;ind Bsnkhgta, and when the mind in- 
Hnenced by hatred doee anything in the 


way of speech or action the i esults are- 
productive of sorrow, dukkha. Men who- 
belone to obhei* schools of thought and 
who have hnd a training entirely opposed 
to the teachings of the Dhamma and 
the Vi nay a can oo more understand the 
principle^ oi tho liuddha’s teachings 
thau Rwino, and whatever they think or 
write on Buddhism is utterly wrong. 
They cannot understand the Dhai- 
ma. But tho Ohristians ai'C quite 
contented if they could only wvile 
Buddhism, it is not their buBiness to 
know its eternal vorites. Millions are 
spent yearlv by the feeble luioded folk 
of CbristeudoLo for the cenveroion of 
Buddhists to the abominations ofHebrew 
Paganism, which teaches an unscientific 
animism to the seusnalised pagnus of 
Western Christendom. We know wliat 
Christisnitv has done tothe Abysslniaos 
and the Copts. For nearly 1900 yeaie 
it kept Kmepe back from enjoying the 
fruits of science which has brought so 
much physical comforts to tho Western 
people. Science has done that, but even 
that Christianity had failed to give for 
the people of tbe West and they had to 
live like swine for so many centuries 
under tho infiuence of ecclesiastical 
despotism. 

In a footnote on page 100 Mr. Saun- 
dero says “From a more poeitive wiut 
of view we may say that for the Bud¬ 
dhist, Peace is an ideol of equilibrium 
now and uncoueciouBaess hereafter: for 
the Christian, Peace is au ideal of con¬ 
scious fellowship with God beguu now 
and hereafter cocBummated.’’ The utter 
incapacity of Mr. Baundsvs to gnwp the 
highly complex psychology of tlie Bud¬ 
dhist Abhidhamma is indicated by thia 
foolish explanation. The first and Isat 
tiling that Buddha emphasised was 
"eati,” positive activity of ConBciousnesB 
in all that ono do^ talking, walking, 
lying down, standing, stretching arm, 
looking at a thing, eating, drinking, Ac. 
If Mr, Saunders had carefully road with 
his mind in activity the " satipatthana 
BUtta” he would have got some Idea of 
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the w&rd B&ti. When fuiAUce with a 
awioieb conscinnAnese Tenture to inter' 
pret Buddhitm to the We3tern inteUeo* 
tual helota we can't expect anything 
better, Mr. Saunders no more onders* 
iaods of the Buddhist idea) than a 
und erstands the sweet fragrance of a lotne 
flower I The Bnddhiat ideal is a {Wtire 
conaciouB freedom that one realises in 
having utterly annihilated the saokharaa 
which haioQg to the cosmic plane where 
eenses rule. The Noble eightfold path 
begins with the proper comprebensioQ 
of the law of cause and effect, and no 
xnuddlehaaded theologian can grasp thie 
immutable law, Then cornea Sre ygbly 
cherished desire of escape from the sen' 
sual plane into the plane of abeolntenees. 
“SammUati" is the right way of keep> 
ing the mind in activity in the foarfcMd 
planes of rape, vedana, citta and dbain- 
ma, Then again in the 87 prineiplee 
of Enlightenment we have the four 
eatipattbana, then we have the four 
eammsppadhana where oonscioue acti' 
vity ie emphasised, then we have the 
four iddhipida wherein snblime deeiree 
for the realisation of Kirrana are laid 
down in four ways» via., chanda, viriyn, 
citta and vim ansa. Then in the fire 
indriyae we have satindriya the organ of 
reeollective thought, and in the five bala 
we have the satiWam, where thonght 
activity is a power essential for Nirvanic 
realization. Then we have the eatisam- 
bojj hangs w'bere the mind ie kept in the 
active condition of analysis of all the 
Dhammas. Then again we have the 
interpretation of the power of the Met- 
t&bhaysDs, the meditation on the repro¬ 
ductive power of lore, where the yogi 
or the npisaka is taught tbst he who 
practices the bhavanA of metti doee not 
die with loes of rnemory-asammulho 
fcalamkaroti. The celestial dinner table 
wherein is to be found the deliciona 
dishes ie beautifnlly depicted in Bevela- 
iions, chap. 19, v. 18. A savage rell' 
gion snited in the imbecile nomads that 
lived in Bslestine SO centnries ago is 
being preached by the ecclesisiica) sin- 


coompe to the Aryan Buddhiste of 
Ceylms, and the innocent helpless child' 
ren are Tietimised by these fanatics* 
Only the sledge hammer attacks of wes* 
tern science are needed to smseh the 
tbeologiaxu. Buddhism is for the 
thooghtfol not to theological imbe- 
mlee. The exalted ethics and the psy- 
cbolo^cal rationalism of the Tathagato 
is utterly nnsnited to the Christianised 
imbeciles. 


Indian Budget In Parliament. 


MR. MONTAGU'S SPEECH. 

London, July 80. 

IttDlAM 8TUDBKTS IK EkOLABO. 

Mr. Montagu referred to the passages 
in bis Budget speeobes in 1911 and 1910 
to the effect that wKial rather than poli* 
tical changes were required in Indie, and 
continued :—" I want now to devote 
attention to one problem which, I be¬ 
lieve, uoderliee all other problems in 
India, namely, edncation. Indian stu¬ 
dents in England are a very serious 
problem. The educational facilities 
here are often purchased at an ezorbU 
tant price. It may well be that (he eolu* 
tion of tome difficulties will be found in 
providing better facilities in India iteelf; 
but while they are here it is our duty to 
welcome our Indian fellow subjects (o 
the best of our ability." Mr, Montagu 
admitted the difficulty of intereeti^ 
men and women iu England in Indian 
problems; but be humbly appealed to 
them to show some hospitality which 
would be a work of the utmost value te 
the Empire. " 1 do not want to go into 
details. I have had ample proof of the 
serious consequences of allowing Indian 
students to believe that the majority cf 
women with whom they come into most 
easy contact in the lonely lives they lead 
in lodging'bousee are typical of English 
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wom&Qhood. Ha appe&lad to Under* 
graduates in big Universities not to 
!j1ow an Indian Tisitor to be segregated 
or isolated or rudely treated/* Jdr. 
Montagu Mviewed the work which 
Mr. Arnold's orgaoisation in Cromwell 
Bead had performed. The scheme had 
been inaugurated in 1009 and had folly 
justified itself. It had grown fsir beyond 
the control of the original organisation. 
Mr, Montagu paid a tribute to Mr, Ar¬ 
nold and his assistaote, but said that a 
reorganisation was necessary, 

Beferriog to the apointment of Mr. C. 
£, Mallet as Secretary for Indian stu¬ 
dents Mr. Montagu said that what was 
required was knowledge of the conduct 
of a pnblic office. Mr. Mallet would be 
a link between the Secretary of State 
and their various organisations in India. 
Mr. Arnold's work wae contined to the 
goardiaoship and care of Indian students 
in London. Mr. Montagu hoped that 
each University enrolling Indian stu¬ 
dents would appoint an officer similar to 
Mr. Arnold. Lo^ Crewe wae willing to 
assist such e&rU financially. 

The Committee, appointed to enquire 
regarding the Industrial and Technolo¬ 
gical students, have not yet reported; 
but Mr. Montagu undented that all the 
metnbem were agreed with regard to the 
importance of practical training, He 
was concerned at the difficulty experi¬ 
enced by the Indians in getting it. 
India was going to develop great indus¬ 
tries and her young men were going to 
learn to manage them. If they would 
not learn here they would go abroad. 
When they returned to lodia they would 
give orders for plants to those countries 
with whose processes they were familiar. 

Eddcatior m Ibdia. 

Kef erring to education io India Mr. 
Mon toga reviewed the difficulties in the 
way of universal education owing to the 
scattered popnlatioo. apathy or hostility 
of many parents and scarcity of teachera. 
But the difficuitiee should serve as an 


incentive to a greater activity. Goveru- 
roeot thought that Mr. Gokhale’s esti¬ 
mate of his proposals was a saugoine 
one. 

Mr. Montagu said he hoped Mr. Gok- 
bale would not mieunderstand him when 
he urged patienoe. Universal free edu¬ 
cation in India must come as it bad 
done in other countries; bnt the time 
was not yet, The Government Bill was 
dictated by the same aims as that of Mr. 
Gokhale; but Govern men t thought that 
the best thing was not to make educa¬ 
tion compulsory and free at picsant but 
to improve and multiply schools, He 
allude to the result of compulsion in 
this connection in Bared a. The grant 
for education, announced at Delhi, was 
but a prelude to a much more extensive 
programme That programme was *o 
increase tbc number of primary schools 
by 76 per cent., and to double the 
school-goiog popnlatioo. Kew schools H 
would be placed in villages at present ] 
wilhont schools; and it was alio intend- ^ 
ed to improve the existing schools. The 
completion of the programme would 
necessarily take some time. It wee 
desired to make teaching more practical 
and more attractive. Teachers must at 
least pass the Upper Primary School 
standard and their pay to begin with 
would be 19 rupees a month. The tea- 
chers would be graded and pensionable. 

HioacR Eoucatiom. 

Beferring to higher education, Mr. 
Montagu said it wse proposed to extend 
model schools, where required, to co¬ 
operate with private or aided schools. 

Only Graduates would be eligible for 
employment as teachers with a graded 
series of salaries, j.'aoging from rupees 40 
to 400 per mensem. The curriculum 
would be equal to the modern side of 
English Public Schools with manual 
training and science teaching. There 
would be an increase of grant for pro¬ 
perly-managed schools, and it was hoped 
to provide suitable hostel accommodo- i 
tion. 
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UwvBaeiTY Educatiov. 
Eefernog to UnUenities Mr. Mon- 
tAga said that the daogere of a cates- 
trophic chaage might fc« mitigated b; 
the resideotial sTstem, which wae most 
aoccessfut ia mootdiog character and by 
the presence oi English masters sod 
Professors, whowontd know how mxich 
•conJd be done by example. 

TbcHNOIOOICAL iNSTITUtB. 

speaking of tbe sanctioning of a Tech- 
Qogoicsl Institute at Cawnpore be said 
that technical edacatioa was going to be 
advanced thronghout India. GoTera- 
znent might be prond of their record ; 
and if their edneational ideals were real¬ 
ised they wonld have lud the foondatioo 
of a national ayatem of education by a 
network of really valuable acho^. 
Colleges and Universities so that Indisn 
Students would be able to 9 nalify them- 
.selves in India for the highast position 
in every walk of life. 

Mr. Montagu referred to tbe qnestioa 
removing avoidable grievances under 
which Indians laboured while promoting 
•tbe efSciency of the public service. 
There were dsbetable poinU upon which 
an authoritative prououncemeot of the 
Boyal Com m ission was desi rable. As an 
Indian became better edneated with a 
wider knowledge of the world, it became 
snore important thst we should not risk 
a deterioration. He reviewed the pre¬ 
sent conditions of the Civil Service eepe- 
•oially in regard to the admission of 
Indians. ** I do not want,” he smd, ** to 
suggest that these Services can be dealt 
with piecemeal; bat there is a question 
of principle which hes to be decided.” 

-(no)- 

Dr- P.C. Ray in England* 


HOMOBARV nsa&BB COKTE&fiBD BY 
DCBBAiS TJNTVBBBITY. 


At the Special Convocation of the Uni- 
eersity of Durham held at Armstrocig 


College, Newcastle, on July 3, iuconferr- 
ing tbe degree of D. Sc. on Professor P. 
C. Boy, Dr. Hadrew said:— 

Prom the Univemity of Calcutta we 
welcome Professor Praful la Chandra Bay, 
Dean of the Faculty of Chemistry. 
Bora in Bengal, Professor Bay was edu¬ 
cated first at Gi^eutta and then at Ediu* 
burgh, in both of which Universitiee he 
holds a doctor’s degree. A keen and 
succeaafol mvestigstor, he haa long made 
his mark by contributions to scientific 

E eriodicals, both English and German, 
ut his fame chiefly rests on his monu¬ 
mental history of Hindu Chemistry—a 
work of which both the scientific and the 
1 inguistic attainments are equal ly remark¬ 
able, and of which, if of any book, we 
may pronounce that it is definitive. 

• • • • 
Under the beading "Birthday Ho* 
noon/' the " Chemist and Druggist” ol 
June 22, publishes a portrait of Dr. P. 
C. Bay, with the followiug notice:— 

Dr. Prafolla Chandra Bay, F. 0. S., 
Educational Service, Professor of Che¬ 
mistry in Freei deucy College, Calcutta, 
receives tbe C.l.E. Dr, Bay succeaded 
Sir Alexander Pedler in the chair whiob 
he occupiea. He is one of the most 
modest of men, and the last to seek 
honoors, but the one now conferred 
upon him will give much gratification to 
hie fellow-countrymen, who bold him in 
high esteem on socount of his services to 
education in India. 

-( 00 )- 

Kalutara Dharma Oesana " 

OR 

J 34rU$ cf Buddhitt Strment dsaling 
witA Four NobU Trvffu and the Noble 
Bight'/old Path ffcl up by the Colombo 
y. J/. B. A. 


The above is the title of a collection of 
twelve eermous delivered in Sinhalese, 
at the Diamond Jubilee School Hall in 
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£altar»r by ftble wd erudite Buddhist 
priests, dealiog separately and roost 
comprebeosively with tuh of the Four 
Noble Truths aod the Noble Bight^fold 
Path, under the auspices of Colombo 
Y- M. B. A. 

It is no need here to dwell upon the 
immense benefit that will be brought 
about by a work of this nature. But a 
few words in appreciation of a work 
productive of gc^ beyond any desorip* 
(ion, will, we take it. not be reo^ved 
with disfavour. 

As to the subject selected one could only 
say it is stupendous in magnitude, in 
devatloD and in profundity inasmuch as 
these are the fundamental aod most pro« 
found doctrines of Buddhi sm. The l^our 
Noble Truths, to the knowledge of which 
Lord Buddha alone attained before any¬ 
one else, are the four laws of nature 
bidden and underlying but always active 
and in eonetant operation. Our Lord 
Bnddba 2500 years ego by dint of earn¬ 
est meditation and oareful speculation 
came to the knowledge of these great 
laws, and promulgated them in minute 
detul for the benefit of mankind, They 
are as follows :—Sorrow, the cause of 
sorrow, the cessation of sorrow and the 
path leading to the cessation of sorrow. 
When this doctrine of sorrow is preached 
to a metecialistic age as Is at present the 
sneeriog caviller seta about in vain to 
detect some pessimism in it. Fortn- 
nately there is a path leading to the 
cefiaatiOQ of sorrow, which invalidates 
luch a futile agreement. 

The Noble Eight-fold Path consti¬ 
tutes 1 Bight view, 2 Bight aspirations, 
3 Bight speech, 4 Bight conduct or ac¬ 
tion, 6 Bight Livelihood, 6 Bight Exsr- 
tion, 7 Bight BecoUdCtednsss, and S 
Bight Concentration. This is a grand 
path indeed. A sincere follower of Bud* 
dha must act up to these great funda¬ 
mental teachings. The path leading to 


the cessation of sorrow is the Noble 
Eight-fold Path as set out here. 

Now, in tbs collection of sermona- 
under notice, we find, all these abstraoe 
points are set forth with the necessary 
elucidations with a view to bringing 
home their meaning in a very compre- 
heneible form to the ordinary minds. 
Whether that object is achieved or not is 
to be judged by the reader. However 
copiously these things may be explained, 
still no doubt they present some diffi¬ 
culty to any but the initiate more or less 
acquainted. Yet these are not insnr- 
mountable difficulties to the Buddhists 
of OeyloD. And, for all that, it is on the 
whole a book that should be read, mark¬ 
ed, learnt aod digested by every Budd¬ 
hist. 

On reading a book of this kind one :e 
astonished at the foolieh notion set up 
aod spread abroad by tbe Christian 
Missionaries-^namoly that Buddhism 
is a worn out religion destitute of all 
regenerative forces. To the thoughtful 
and rafiectivo there is hardly any other 
better religion with regeneration forces. 
This is not a religion calling for an 
implicit futb in its articles, but, on tbe 
contrary, a religion that appeals to rea¬ 
son and common sense. The stern 
necessity of Buddhism is to follow, to* 
act up to and to practice its principles. 
And if one does not do so it is not the 
fault of religion, nor does it imply any 
want of regenerative force in it either. 


D- W. W. 


A copy of the printed volume of this 
collection of sermons is priced at 
Be. 1-50 and can be obtained fron> 
Mr. XT. P. Bkanayaka, No. 6, Fifth Crosa 
Street, Petiah, Colombo. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE EMPIRE. 


KKC OWN ITION 0^ INDIAN 
DEGKEE8. 


Pbofbssoa P. C. Boy’s S?bbcu. 

At & Djoetlog of the Congueet of (bo 
TJnivei’sitiei of (he Empire held in Lon¬ 
don on July 8, Or. P. C. T^y luede the 
following speech: - 

" 1 liee, my Lord, to weocieto myielf 
with the weighty remarks made by uy 
brother delegates from the colooiee,— 
Prof. H. B. Alien (Melbooroe) and Prof. 
Fiwiik Alleu. ^Manitoba). 

The Indian Graduate also is placed 
under peculiar disadvantagee wh^ he 
uodei'tfl^ee to pnraae his poet-gridoate 
studies in a British University. My 
Lord. I plead for a more generous recog* 
nitioo of the merits of an Indian grada- 
ate ; he has, I aiu afraid, the badge of 
inferiority stamped upon him simply 
because he happens to be an India-made 
ware. I can speak with some degree of 
confidence about the particular sabject 
which I have (he honour to proiese, 
namely Chemistry. Now of late there 
have been some brilliant students engeg- 
ed in po^t-graduate researchea and as 
their communications find boepitsble re¬ 
ception or the colonmns of the leading 
British Chemical Jonmal I take it (bat 
they are considered as of a fair degree 
of merit; and yet it iea strange anomally 
that when the authors of these investiga¬ 
tions come over hero and aspire for a 
high British degree they are made to go 
tbiough the trodden path in the shape 
of having to pass the preliminary ezami- 
nations and this has a depressing and 
deterrent effect upon the eaebusissm of 
our yoQths. I think the soggeetion made 
by a previous speaker that such a scholar 


should only be made to pass through a 
probationary period under the guidance 
of a tesclicr whom ha chooses and if he 
fully satisfiedhiin—the colonial or Indian 
student should at once be allowetl to go 
up for the highest degree on ‘ho strength 
of bis thesis alone. Sir Joseph Thomson 
has spoken about the rich eodo\viuents 
and s^olarships required to encourage a 
post-graduate scholar. The Calcutta 
University hss already founded a good 
few postgraduate scholarships and ex¬ 
pects to have more. But beg however 
to remind the representatives of the Bri¬ 
tish Universities present hsrs that we in 
India have from time immemorial held 
aloft the high ideal of plain living and 
high thinking, and that with even com* 
parahvely poor atii>ends and bursariea 
we hope to achieve much. 

My Lord, I do not for a moment 
claim that the teaching onr Ufiivernities 
impart is of the same degree of efficiency 
as in the sister British Uoiversitiss*—in 
fact we have much to learn from you— 
bat I beg leave to rsniicd you that ins- 

C t of their many defects and draw- 
ks, our Univeraities have produced 
some of the brightest ornaments of our 
country. The foremoet lawyer of Cal- 
outla—a mao renowned throughout 
India for bis high forensic attainments 
—is a graduate of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. Three of the most eminent physi¬ 
cians and surgeons of Calcutta who have 
attained to phenomenal success in theic 
prufeesional career are again graduates 
of my own University and last but nob 
least the present Vice-Chancellor of our 
University, who enjoys the unique dis¬ 
tinction of being three times in succee- 
aion elected to his onsrout duties by the 
Ghaucellorof the University who Is Uo 
other than the Viceroy himself—I say, 
ISir A. T. Mookerjee is also a product of 
the same Uulversity. 

My Lord, before I resume my seat I 
once more plead for a more geo emus 
cogoiMoQ of the teaching imparted in 
our eollegee.” 
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The Rising Tide. 


One imogioes theiu on the be&ch, m 
etaineinly digaifittd ^roup, wearing a 
collegiate grace* and regarding the 
suuglity oc«an with a glance that eng' 
gosts the Archangel Michael 1 ‘ebuking 
Batan. Their retnarks, not load bat 
deep, betray a kind of peaeiuiieio :— 

" Hopa'^ fainter than ever." 

" The public oe a whoie apathetic.” 

" Peudlock,” 

” Immediate outlook diecouraging," 

The names of some of the distioguiib- 
ed people who thus desperately coutem* 
plate the rising tide may he gathered 
flOi u tlie fol lov^' i n g newspaper parag rapb, 
dated July 12:-' 

Bir Thomas Ac land presided yee« 
terduy at the Ilible House, Queen 
Yiutoiia Btreeti over a public ijjeet> 
ing called by the Sdncational 8ct< 
tlement Committee to discuu the 
educational outlook. Among othere 
preeeut were Lord Charnwood.Mr. 
M. K. Badler (Vice* Chancel lor of 
the Llihvei'bity of Leeds)* Preben¬ 
dary ii ) iiolde, Canon J. G. Situp* 
»on, ill. T E. Hfti'vey, M. P., Mr. 
A. J. Mundella* Mie. Sophie Bry¬ 
ant, and Professor Murray liutler 
(President of (!k>luinbia Uuiveisity* 
New York). 

The luelaoelioly ejaculations above 
quoted are extracted iioiu tbe speeches 
made ou this occasiou. Neveitbeless, 
the epeukem hinted at gleaius of eonso-. 
laticn. Por Mi’s. Dryaut, there was a 
"ti’vineodous ilupulae "among teachers 
to>Kuida Idible-frluOy; for Mr.Muadeila, 
.tbei‘e was the effect of a daily repetition 
of the Lord*6 Prayer in the Municipal 
schools; Dr.Moimy Butler, there was 
tbe possibility of retaining a variety of 
inodes of leligious inatraction uudec co¬ 
ver of a deeper unity indicated iu the 
philosophy of Hegel. If Dr. Butler can 
succeed in iotereatiog the National Oni¬ 
on of Teachers and Sir James Vosall iu 


the philotophy of Hegel, he will nob 
have voyaged from New York to London 
in vain. It does cot appear that repre¬ 
sentatives of the N. U. T. were iuvited 
to tbe Bible House to view the riaiog 
tide from its convenient windows. Nur 
did it occur to the promoters to invoke 
expression nf opinion from such popular 
figures ftsH. M. Hyndinao. Keic Hardie 
or Will Thorne. ^stricUd as the circle 
was, however, it was admirably qualified 
to repiesout tbe feeling of a party which 
is destfued to lose in the struggle for the 
elimiuatioocftbeologism from the State* 
supported schools. The reporter probab¬ 
ly caught the leading sentiment of the 
meeting wheu headed his accoimt of the 
proceedings with the phrase," The Dan¬ 
ger of Secularism." 

I do sot propose to plough again the 
much-ploughed ground of the contro¬ 
versy oo Iteligious Inetructiou. But 
ths I'cportsr's headline prompts me to 
draw attention to a fact that is usually 
neglected. Wo bear iv g»at deal about 
the danger of secularisru, as if roepset- 
able educatiouists dreaded a Batioualist 
Peril flooding the schools of Groat Bri¬ 
tain from tbe dreadful region of John¬ 
son's Court, PI set Street. But, iusube- 
tsnee. tbe secular system is already in 
existsdce, aud is incapable of dielcdg- 
ment. Tbe following passages from the 
currsnt edition of the Code of Begula- 
tions for Public Elemeotary Schools in 
England should be considered with 
care:— 

The approved time-table must 
provide adequate time at each 
meetiag of the school or depart¬ 
ment for marking tbe registeie, and 
ths time'table must show that, 
after the end of hie time, at least 
one and a*half houi’s, or at least two 
hours, of SEOVLXH instruction will 
be given to infants and other scho¬ 
lars respectively. (Scbednle iv. 17.^ 
No attendance of any scholar may 
be counted for grant unless be has 
received at least one and a-half 
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hoars of SECULAR iostruotioD ia the 
COSO of a scUool or class for InfaaCs, 
or two hours in thd case of a school 
or class for olOor scholars, )□ each 
case iaclusivd of the necessary re* 
creatioo. (Artie le 4 3^. > 

laterruptioDS of SECULAR instruc¬ 
tion by reason of arrangements 
Decessary for medical iaspectlon 
zuay be disregarded for the purposes 
of this Article. (Note to Article 

m. 

No at ten dance of aoy scholar in a 
Higher Elementary Sehool may be 
counted for grant unless be has 
received at least two and a*half 
boors* sroULaR instraction. (Arti* 
cle 40a.) 

There are other allniione, but these 
will suffice. If anybody asks what 
*' secular ” signifies, he has only to turn 
the leaves of the Code from end to end, 
and exanilDe the descriptive catalogue of 
subjects and duties. For example, 
Article 2 enumerates the English langu¬ 
age, handwriting, arithmetic, drawing, 
fiaturc'Study, geography, history, sing* 
iog, hygiene, domestic subjects for girls, 
and moral instruction. There you have 
it in plain English, stated in official 
tertQB, and without any suspicion of sec¬ 
tarian intention or controverey. What 
Ihe advocates of secular education de¬ 
mand is that the teaching iu State-sup¬ 
ported schools should be confined to tbe 
subjects just enumerated, together with 
the so-called “ practical" exercises of 
wcM^dwork, gai’dening, etc. It should be 
observed that, accoixiing to the citations 
from tbe Code adduced above, medical 
in»‘pection is treated as ** secular,” and 
so is ^creation. Tiie system of iastruc- 
ti'>n hei'e outlined is not an appendage. 
It is not second-class matter. It is cen¬ 
tral and imlispensable. The sohouls 
exist in order to impub it. No grant is 
made to any which doss oot supply it in 
a measure which FarUament rigidly 
defines. This system, under secular 
.education,” would remain jnstasitis. 


It is secnlar now, and will he neither 
more nor less secular when religious Ins* 
trnctioQ is removed froni the municipal 
time-table. The Code, which is always 
“presented bo Parlkoioot by command 
of his Modesty,” is n secular code. 
Since 1B70 it lias never been anything 
else. 

What, then, shall we say to the per¬ 
sons who talk passionately of the “ dan* 
gerof becuUnarn," as if to imply that 
something new and portentous would be 
thrust into the civic schools as soon as 
simple Dible teaching, or Anglican or 
Oatbolic teaching, weie erased from the 
curriculnm 9 Da they contend that the 
geography, drawing, and singing now 
proscribed by the Code will suddenly 
degenerate into malpraoticea when nine* 
o'clock prayers cease, and when the 
story of the vesurrectionof dead Lazarus 
is no louffor treated as an bistorlcsl " act 
of G.xi ” ? Will the ladies and gentle¬ 
men who teach the millions of England’s 
children change into decadents^ 

What do these people moan? 

Are they atialghtfoiwaid? 

Are they hone!»t? 

F. J. GOULD. 


Digest of the Samjrutta Nikaya. 


CllAPrUR I. 


DBVATA SAMYUTTA. 


I. OQHA TARANA. 

SAvattlii.*^A celestial being Tisited 
the Exalted One and gxiestloned Him 
how He Ixad crossed the Stream of Exis¬ 
tence. The Exalted One answered that 
He had crossed the Stream of Existence 
by not standing firmly and by not exert¬ 
ing thereby explainiagtbat He has anni- 
hilatsd all passions by not etaodieg firm¬ 
ly on attachments of the world. 
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2 NIMOKKHA. 

A being approaching the 

Blessed One asked Him whether He 
knows there is deliverance, euiancipntion 
ftTiH perfect serenity for the iodividnal? 
And the Blessed One answered that by 
the entire eradication of craving, by the 
extinction of perception and by the 
pacification of sensations He knows deli- 
ye ranee. 


» UPANEYYA- 

A oelesti^ being atandlng on a aide of 
the Blessed Ooe said Life fables and is 
radually by decay brought to death, 
hort is life's duration, there is no shel¬ 
ter fov him who is overwhelmed by 
decay. Beholding this terror of death 
one should perform merits that bring 
happiaeie." The Exalted Ooe said, "Life 
fades and its duration is brief. Behold¬ 
ing death one should abandon the desire 
for the world aspiring after Pesoe." 


4. ACOENTI. 

Aceleetial being approaching the Ex¬ 
alted One said "Time flies, nights lead 
to death. Beholding this terror of death 
one should perform good deeds that 
bring happinese. " The Blessed One ans¬ 
wer^: Time flies, night leads to death. 
Beholding this terror of death one should 
abandon desire for the world and aspire 
for Peace." 


6. KATI CHINOE. 

A celeetial being approachiug the Blese* 
dd One said, "How many evils should 
one out off and abandon ? What are 
the virtaes one should develops. What 
are the attachments that have been cut 
off by the Bbikkhu who has crossed the 
flood?" The Blessed One answered. 
" Five are the evils that one should cut 
off, vi 2 t Egoism, Scepticism, false Asce¬ 
ticism, lustful desires, and malice. Five 
are the evils to be abandoned, viz: deeire 
for existence in the realm of form and 
formleesness, pride, reetleesness and 
ignorance. The virtues to be developed 


are Faith, Exertion, Memory, Concen¬ 
tration of good thoughts, and Wisdocn. 
By overcoming Inst, hatred, jllueion, 
vanity, and irrational eft he Bhikkhn 
has crossed the flood o! passions. 


JAQARA. 

A celestial being approached the Blesa- 
ed One and said. Ho w many are asleep ? 
How many are awakened. What insti¬ 
gates to be contaminated by the dirt of 
passions. Through what agency does 
ooe gets purified ? The Bnddha ans¬ 
wered. 

"When the flve moral qnalities aie 
awakened the flve hindrancae are asleep. 
When the flve hindrances ai.'e asleep the 
flve moral qualities are awakened. 
Through the instigation of the five bin- 
drancee cue gets soiled with the dirt of 
usions. Through the agency of the 
ve moral qutJitiee one gets purified." 


7. APPATIVIDITA. 

A celestial being approaoluug the 
Blessed Ooe eaid; " They do not idealise 
truth, who are ignorant of the four noble 
truths, they are led to other false beliefa 
and also to indolence. It is time to 
wake np." 

The Bleseed One ana weired. 

They, having fully awakened, live 
evenly in the uneven world ; by whom 
the four noble troths are pi'operly con¬ 
ceived they can never be led to other 
beliefs 


d. SUSAMMUTTHA. 

A celestial being.said. 

They do not realise troth who have 
not grasped the four noble truths, they 
are led to other false belief, and also to 
indolence. This is the proi>er time to 
wake np. 

The Bnddha answered. 

They, having fully awakened, live 
evenly in the uneven world, they are nc4 
lost who know the four noble truths. 
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heiag fully enlighteoed are never led to 
other beliefs. 

9. MANA KAMA. 

A celestial beiag.said. 

There is qo self control for him who 
is under the sway of pride, and no peace 
for him who is lacking in concentration 
of thought. By living alone in a foEest 
indolently one does zrot reach the other 
shore. 

The Blessed One answered : 

He having absolutely abandoned pride 
and thoroughly concentrated his 
thoughts, being perfectly pure in 
thought and having emancipated himself 
from all worldlinesB^ living alone in a 
forest in thoughtfulness, does reaoh the 
Other shore. 

10. ARANNA. 

A celestial being.eaid 

By what reason does the complexion 
of the saintly celibate who live in the 
foceet, eating one meal a day, becomes 
so bright snd lovely? 

The Buddha answered. They do not 
feel sorry for the past, and without 
thinking of the future live quite satisfied 
with the present, whereof, their complex¬ 
ion becomes bright. By reaeon of think¬ 
ing of the future and grieving for the 
past, the ignorant wither away like a 
lender bamboo that is severed. 


Rural Education. 

What is called the half-time system 
of rural education has been recommend¬ 
ed in agricoltnral coontries, we are 
informed by a contemporary. Even 
oompulsory education does not probably 
interfere with the rural occupations of 
the people when this syatetn is adopted. 
Lord Kitchener, in his report on Egypt, 
express some anxiety as to the nature 


and effect of the rurai agricultural educa¬ 
tion. It must be such ae would suit 
local conditions and this has been given 
effect to in Egypt. He has expressed 
the fear that any hasty development of 
education in rural districts may imperil 
agricultural intereats. A rural exodus 
in Egypt, he says, would be an economic 
and social disaster of considerable magni¬ 
tude. But the question Is, how long can 
people be confined to occupations whoee 
attractions both economically and other¬ 
wise are losing force ? With recurring 
revenue settlements as in India and Bur¬ 
ma at present, and with other rural draw¬ 
backs education finds but a poor chance 
of success. The economic apprehensi one 
proceed from selfishness. Imprison¬ 
ment of talent and absence of aspiration, 
economic and moral, are old world ideas. 
In our opinion an extensive and rapid 
scheme of education should be adopted 
and the rural classes freed from landed 
bondage. 

Buddhism and Islam. 

M. Vaxnbery. in the Nineteenth Cm- 
iury. April, is struck by tbe startling 
fact that Mohamsdaos and Buddhists no 
longer regard one another with that fori* 
ous hatred and ill-will which formerly 
marked their intercourse. The Moslems 
divide Humanity into mere idoI-worehip< 
pers. And the Moslems never toieiate 
idolatry. That is an immemorial tradi¬ 
tion. History records the painful expe¬ 
riences of an ever-rsourhng (ag-of*war 
between idol-worshippers snd the Mo¬ 
slems. He says* 

"Imagine, then, my surprise and 
amazement when recently, i. e. after tbe 
victory of the Japanese over the Bossi- 
ans. I noted the joyful excitement which 
prevailed throughout the length and 
breadth of tbe Islamic world at tbe 
miUtary success of the formerly detested 
What strikes one most is the 
continuons and ever-growing friendlineas 
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betweeD these two Asiatic nations, oc 
rather, between these two religions, 
which uBAd to be so hostile to one U30- 
ther.” 

But unofficially, an^ in secret, a good 
deal of intercourse b'^tween the two 
Aeiatic religions haa been carried on 
through private individnala. Ohineee 
Mohammed ane have clearly ehowo that 
Moaleme and Buddhists recogniae a 
common foe in the perton of the person 
of the European. So, the Chinese 
Oovernment, rar from opposing this ten^ 
deocy, are r&thei* inclin^ to support it. 

The writer does not consider Pan^Isla- 
miam to be a dangevoua foe. It is only 
the Moalezn Press, notably the Turkish 
and Persian, which binds together the 
meat distant parts of the Moselin Asiatic 
world. When the Turco*lta]jaa wai* 
broke Out, these newapapera had long 
columns of war intelligence and proenrea 
voluntary subscriptiona in abundance. 
This approach between the followers of 
different Oriental religions baa become 
so much more pronounced of late years 
that already the various nationalities are 
known by ^c collective name of Asia as 
against Bnrope. The writer sees thus 
the symptoms of am ever-ripening bond 
of unity among the Asiatics irrespective 
of creed or colour. 


MAHA-EODHl JOURNAL. 


Our subacribece are most earnestly 
requested to remit the arrears of Bubs- 
criptioDs due to this Journal. If each 
one of our subacribers would make the 
effort to get a new aubscriber he will be 
doing a service to the cause of Buddhism. 
We shall be greatly obliged if our anbe- 
ccibers will remit a year’s subscription 
in advance on receipt of this number. 

Mihagbe, M. B- JOUENAL, 

5 i, First Cross Strsst, 
CoLOUBO, Cbtloh. 


Rajput Herald. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
devoted to 
RAJPUT 
HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
ART. 

An Or^an of the Rajput Rulers and 
Uohility. 


The only Indian Magazine repj esenting 
Indian interests in the United Kingdom. 


Bdic«d by 

Thakur Shrl Jessraj Singhji 
Seesodia. 

2S7-8. Stsavo, Loudon, W C- 


Annual Subscription Rs. i$.oo 
For Students Rs. 5 00 Annas 10 (includ¬ 
ing Postage) 


SEVERANCE OF CEYLON 
FROM INDIA. 


Accidents severed Ceylon from India 
hut their political severance is peculiar in 
the history of politics, says a writer in the 
Doion, The ruling authority ia now the 
same. His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain ttid Ireland and the Emperor of 
Indiaisthe Sovereign and the British Par¬ 
liament is the ruling power, but India 
is a dependency of the Crown and Cey¬ 
lon ie a Crown Colony. The dates and 
modes of acqnisition have placed Ceylon 
under the government of one Depart¬ 
ment of the State for the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary at its head, while the Secretary 
of .State for India in Council rules Indi^ 
in the name of the Crown of England. 
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Tbe worst feature o! the present ad* 
misistratiTe separation between India 
and Gejion has been the virtual sepai^a- 
ration of the two peoples. The edoca- 
tiocal institutions of Ceylon were till 
recently very propei'ly oouneoted with 
the CalcQtta Uoivereity, for Bengal wee 
in ancient times the source of Ceylon^s 
greatness. The opportunity has at last 
come for the re-union and resusci¬ 
tation of ancient fraternal feelings and 
sentiments between the two kindi^ed 
countries. 

The fortune of the Sinhalese has not 
been equally good. They are, it appears, 
drifting into denation^isation, which 
the pbiloeopby of history telle us is 
generally associated with ultimate fall. 
We are afraid the tendencies are not 
favovurable to the spontaneous and natu¬ 
ral growth of that spiritual life which is 
the only true life io Eastern estimation. 
The great religion of Lord Buddha,— 
the intellectual and moral culture of 
Buddhism, as distioguisbed from mere 
forme, is faet ceasing to command from 
the poople of Ceylon the respect and 
devotion which the people of the land of 
the Lord's birth are now showing, not¬ 
withstanding that Buddhiem is not 
avowedly the religion of India. India 
adopted the ethics and philosophy of 
Loid Buddha and made them part and 
pai'cel of the Brahmanic religion. The 
greatoees of the esoteric doctrines and 
etbicalideals of the religion of Buddha 
18 based on the soundest principles euit- 
ed to the meet advanced intellects and 
nations, and the great Master baa been 
canonised in India and is now regarded 
as an Incarnation or the phyeical mani¬ 
festation of the Supreme God Himself. 
But Ceylon notwithstaoding her posses¬ 
sion of the pi iceless heritage of the reli- 
g:ion of Lord Bnddha. is fast drifting 
away from her old moorings, and gettiog 
•denationalised at a rapid rate. 

The tendency of a strong alien rule 
over a barbarous or even a semi civilised 
people by a highly rivilised race has 


generally been found to be towards dts- 
inCegiutiou or abject degeneracy of the 
conquered people. The tendency, how¬ 
ever, is towards fusion, if the conqueror 
has respect for the civilisation Gt the 
conqueied. But the greatest danger of 
a conquered race, where fusion is impos¬ 
sible, lie, in the desire of servile imita¬ 
tion leading to a pitiable degeneracy. 
The plain duty of the rnlers and the 
leaders of the conquered race is to guard 
against this mischief of alien rule, to 
prevent degeneracy, or annibilation, and 
to impart a stimulus to the forces mak¬ 
ing for spontaneous development. The 
avoidance of imitation of exotic habits, 
manners and customs unsuited to the 
native inetincts of the conquered is essen¬ 
tial for their real well-being. 


Text Books lor Internediate 
Examination in Arts 1914. 


CALCUTTA UNIVEB8ITY. 


Pali. 

Andeieon's Pili Header. The coarse 
also includes a knowledge of Pkli Gram¬ 
mar of higher standard than that requit¬ 
ed at the Matriculation ExaTnination, 
Grammar recommended E. Muller: 
Pili Grammais or, Satlschandra Vidya- 
bhushona’s Kaccayaua. 

—( 00 )-*“ 

TEXT BOOKS FOR THE IKTER-' 
MEDIATE EXAMINATION IN 
SCIENCE, 1914. 


All same as in the I. A. except the 
following. 

Bengali.—(Bocks recommended to be 
read as presenting models of style.) 
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HaruicUasdrA Bakeiiit—Buiga SAhitje 
Bankim. Jogmdn OAlb Bmq—L ife of 
M&cbael MadhoBudsD Dvti ('siciAlfftr 
edition). lUmendra SxmdAr Tnbedi— 
Fnkiiti. PrtmAthA Nath Tarkabhn- 
flhsQ—SakyasiiLha. Jogendrenath Chat* 
i^i^Brimanta Baodagar. Saratcbandja 
Bidyarakna—Bhitma 

-<oo)- 

TEXT BOOKS FOB B. A. EXAMI¬ 
NATION, 1914. 


Pali 

Pass Oourae.—(Po«tr 7 )—Dhamapada: 
Ebnddaka Patha. <Proae)*^MUanda- 
Paoha (Trenekei’a edition), pagea 1— 
916. Bhammapada—Attha Katba, Vol. 
I, edited by Mr. Nonsan in the P.T.6. 
Qrammar.—Bopaaiddhi ' Ba&goon or 
Cotombo edition). Kielbom'a Saoaknt 
Grammar. Camparatiire PbUdogy— 
Paile’a Primer of Philology. 

Hosonra Conrae—(In addition to the 
hooka preecribed for the Paaa Conrae). 
Mahavamaa CbapUre 1^. Dighasi- 
kaya MabagoTinda Sntta, Mabaparioa- 
bana Sntta, foiye Davide Bnddbiat India, 


Witnesses to the Ristoridty of 
Jesus. 


By Profeesor Aitbor Prewa, Ph. t>., 
antbor of The Chritt 3fyih. Tranalated 
by Joaepb HeCabe. pp.; cloth, 6a. 
net. by poatSe. Sd. 

Tbie new work by the antbor of TAs 
Christ Myth ia of conaideraUe ralne. and 
ie. in fact, the only work which makes eo 
fail and ayetemetic a reriew of the eri- 
dence for an biatorical Jeena. Profeasot 
Drews is ^nlte i etorm-cantre in Oer- 
many, and in the present rolnme be 
makes a comprehensive wd Teiy effect* 
ive reply to tus oritice. 




HALLO ? 


Knock at the Right Door. 
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X Many people make their bad 

* health worse by oonsulting . 
S quacks and other having none S 
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nature) are successfully X 
over millions of people. 

^ The increasiDg volume of our 

{ * records of unasked for test!- * 
menials convince the fact, We * 
• charge no fees for consultation. J 
{We also send a book of 
X —A Guide to Health. § 
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BUDDHISM-A Fsw Words About it. 

{Continued ffvm our last 

The mona»iariee and nunneriea were veri¬ 
tably the aeat of learning—Universities. 
Courts of Justices and hospitals, where the 
faithful and devout disciples of the l.ord, 
rendered helping hand to the mankind in 
general. ’Ihere were no doubt judges, 
doctors and teachers appointed by the Gove., 
but the work of the monks and nuns were 
more popular and men resorted to them 
rather than to the ofScers of the king. The 
Bhiksbus taught the boys and administered 
to men; the Bhikshunis rendered similar 
servicet to girls and women TIte monas¬ 
teries. were in s way common wealth, the 
parents Buddhists took no care of their 
children, but invariably sent them to the 
monasteries when they were of five, m\x or 
seven years of age, where tliey were brought 
up with core, according to their natural bent 
of mind and Inherent aptitude, This is why 
art and learnii>g flourished in Buddhistic 
period of Indian History, Men and women 
had no care of their progeny; their life was 
of joy and happiness, no care of u^morrow 
troubled them, as Ats the case with Burms, 
before tlie British took possession of the 
country and an observer esn find the repeti¬ 
tion of the same state of affair to some 
extent in Your Japan. All the institutions 
of female liberty, monogancy, equality 
among men. want of regard for boarding 
money. &c. owes its existence to tlie teach¬ 
ings of Buddha the Great. A British judge 
in bis beautiful book writes that *’Burma 
was a paradise on earth, snd we transformed 
it into a hell." So all that was noble was 
introduced by the Buddha and His disciples 
In India and other Buddhistic countries. 
The very architecture, of which India boasts 
so much vras the product of Buddhistic*’ 
brains, and almost all their systems of 
thoughts were either developed by Buddhist 
monks or given impetus by then), for they 
were neither prejudiced nor narrow minded 

QtrzsTlOU'^It shows, lliat Buddhism had 
almost all the principlea of the present day 
Socialism lu its system. la it not so f 

Answer—Y es, the keynote of Buddhism 
was social liberty Irrespective of caste or 
color, birth or position, No man was res¬ 
pected because of his wealth or poeltion. 


The ideals were grand. All wore considered 
alike. The faith of the master was cosmopo¬ 
litan and wherever It went, it diffused bless¬ 
ings. They say. that China possessed its ideas 
of republican Government system because 
of the teachings of Confuscious. It may 
be so, but Bu^ha also inculcated the same. 
The country and the Government are for 
the people and not for the kings and io% 
nobles, who lord It over, the four masses. 

'Buddhism did not deny liberty to females, 
women were never so free in any country 
of the world as they were in Buddiiistlc 
land. The Christians of the present day 
boost of monogamy, but where did they get 
the very idea of it. Nothing likelt existed 
among the proplieis of Israel, who had 
wives and concubines In large number. The 
system wos taught by the Buddhists snd 
Buddhists alone 

QtJRinoN—What can you say. about the 
corruption which ws find in the mouki of 
the present day ? 

AN9WXR—Buddhism can be held respon¬ 
sible for it. There were causes, which 
rendered tliem what they are. This corrup¬ 
tion also came from India, where the Sadhus 
were much given to Indolent life. The dis¬ 
ciples of Vedant system are to blame for it. 
They thought they were 'Brahen' and this 
wrong notion corrupted them. They forgot 
their duties which they owed to the Huma¬ 
nity, because idle and idleness brougbt 
destruction. They were not practical, but 
day dreamers, as they are now and it is they 
who were the main cause of the downfall of 
the Hindus. Association with them, cor¬ 
rupted the Buddhist monks and as in time, 
there were no Buddhist rulers, no check was 
exercised on their lives and in course of 
time they became superstitions. In Bud¬ 
dhist period, there was no such thing at all. 

QuKSTiOH’—You mean, that the monks 
were always ui.der the control of the kings ? 

Answer—Y es and why not. The Maha- 
bharai—Encyclopedia of Hindu thoughts 

says,.: the kingly insiitii- 

tioo is superior to sU. No couotry can 
thrive, if it hat not its own kings or rulers. 
If Buddhism diffused Its blessings is was 
much because of its kings and emperors, 
who had an eye over the workings of the 
votaries. You have not perhaps read the 
History of Buddhism, otherwise you would 
have not said such thing. In tbe times gone 
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by, there were held councils—the pailia* 
ments of religions—wherein were depoted 
deleg:etes from all the 'sects aod countries, 
with the pure object of reformiag the teacb* 
ings from time to time to suit the require^ 
tneots of the day and remove the defects 
that had crept in, in the system. One of 
these council had its sessions after the 
demise of the Great One ; otbo was held at 
the time of Aeoka, the great patron and tbe 
third took place during tbe reign of 
ICaniihka, tbe Scythian monsccb of Xasb> 
mir, and so forth. It shows, chat check 
was ail along exercised on tbe conduct of 
monks and runs. There are inscriptions 
preserved at Sar Nath of fienares, whkb 
show, that the monks and nuns were 
severely punished for vioUcions of the Law. 
If you go to India you can read them for 
yourself. But unfortunately with the dis* 
appearance of Buddhist power, ell was 
reduced to a pitiable condition aod now the 
unsympathetic Cfitk OMy say whatever he 
likes. But the caie was not so, in tbe Bud* 
dbistic period. 

Qtrtmott—U Buddhism aatagooistic to 
the teachiogi of the Vedant I 

Answia—B uddhism is neither enemy nor 
rival of any aystem. It inculcates truth 
and triea its best to throw light on it. 
Vedant preaches unity aod tbe oneness of 
rinciple. In this respect both go baod b 
and, but they differ, when the probleo of 
living a practical life comes. Buddhism 
teaches to work out tbe ideal and ctot to 
waste time in useless arguments and specu¬ 
lations. Unless a man realises a thing, be 
hse no right to speak on the subject or to 
force his views oo other people. Buddbisoi 
is a rshgloo of work, of active life in pennlc 
of True Knowledge and True Wisdom. 
*Buddha' itseU means wisdom and intellect 
aod whoever makes it its ideal to approacb, 
he is Buddhist, no matter, where be liras 
and with what anvironments be is nTTouiM^ 
«d. Wears practically required to gam 
cxperietices of life, to koow tbe relatioo 
between oumlves and the perfected beiogi 
and incessantly work our way to obtain that 
perfection. Mere I ip talks can not bdp us 
to reach the goal, we are wanted to do 
soOMtbing else artd that k to lire a life 
piety, goodness aod beoevolence. AU will 
itself come by aod by, if we begin to tread 
ibe path as cUked oac by the Bobgbteacd 


One. Mere speculation is of no use. This 
is what tbe Buddha says. His was (he reJl- 
gioo practical aod loan should show his reli¬ 
gions coovklioiis by aa exemplary life of 
piety and not talk. These are tbe differen¬ 
ces between Vedant and Buddhism. 

Qcrisno^r—Is Buddhism true name of the 
creed of tbe Tathagat I 

AjtSSTBi—No. The ancisot name of tbe 
syafSA is Arya Dharma i e. the noole doet- 
rioe. Buddhism is a name given to it by 
tbe Europeans or orientaUsts, who are 
Cbristiaos. Christianity is known by the 
nacDe of its founder ann so thought it ad¬ 
visable to call it after Buddha. In some 
treatises of tbe Hindus also the foltowera of 
(be Arya Dharma are addressed as Baudhas. 
They loo are wrong as tbe Chriitlaoi. 
Hinduism likewise is not tbe true deiigna* 
tioo of the Faith of the Hindus. It was 
given to them by the Muhamedan invaders 
who out of despise and contempt called 
them Hindus, and tbeir religion Hinduism, 
which is a misnomer. Otherwise, their 
system too was known by a better apithet 
of Arya Dharma. Swami Dayana nd Saras- 
wati, tbe great, the true and the noble 
patriot of the Hindus, tbs founder of the 
Arya Samaj, the present reformed faith of 
tbe country, was the Arst man to point out 
(he mistake. However, you mey call it by 
any name, it matters little as long as you 
are possessed of right notion. As for me, 
Buddhism la an Arya Dharma. 

QoEsnoN—Thank you, for these infor¬ 
mations. Buddhism as you say contains in 
its system all (bat is noblf. Up to now, we 
were tbmking that it Is ooly rituals and 
ceremonies But the question it how to 
form the Church? The priests all over 
Japao aod China reared with the idea, that 
th^ should be provided with all the commo 
dities of life hr the ignorant masses 

Answsai—Try to work as it was done in 
the aodent time. Never ordain a monk un¬ 
less be is learned sad sufficiently Intellige t 
to understand his duties and realise his great 
respoosibillties. These parasites anyhow 
or other aboukS be done with. For the pre- 
seot system of mooks deprives the very item 
of self-reliance, self-respect and self-regard. 
It >s (bey wbo have destroyed the religion 
and $pr^ feikhiem. Educate them by all 
means, sendlog them to Ceylon and Benares 
to learn Pall and Senscrit. Tbe best way 
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for the Japanese is to co-operate with the 
Maha-Bodhi Society started by Mr. Dharma- 
pa]a ia Ceylon and help it in the propaganda 
. and revival of the tenets If the Buddhists 
of Japan rise to the occasion, they can do 
much for the cause. Otherwise a sad fate 
awaits Buddhism. Be active, unselfish, 
work for the welfare of many as was done 
by the enterprising Buddhists of the tine 
gone by and you will make the earth as 
Heaven, as tfie world beheld in the glorious 
leign of Asoka. Listen to what the most 
venerable One said to His disciples :>^'*Go, 
ye. O Bhikkhus. and wander forth for the 
gain of the many, the welfare of the many, 
.in compassion for the world, for the good, 
for the gain, for the welfare of the gods and 
men. Proclaim, O Bhlkkliua, the Doctrine 
glorious, preach ye a life of holinesa, per¬ 
fect and pure,” and it will yet be good. 

Shiva Baa? Lal, 

(Editor theSadliu, Lahore^Indla 
travelling in the West.) 

San Francisco, 

U. S. America. 


CttucAlionai Eodovme&u. 

It is very gratifying, Indeed to learn that 
Mr. Anantsrama Iyer the Fouatadari Coni- 
mltsioner has invested a lakh and 6ft y 
thousand rupees in the Government of India 
Fro. Notes for charities, the net annual divi* 
•dend from the said investment amounting 
to about Rs.5,Ooo. Out of this sumRs.iSoo 
has been set apart for the purpose of 
awarding certain Scholarshipe in H. H. the 
Maharajah’e College and in the Higher 
Orade Secondary ^hoole of the Travancore 
State. The Travancore Government is, 
by the deed of settlement, constituted sale 
Trustee acd the scholsrshlps are to be 
awarded to Brahmin vtudents of the Mukani 
sect. 

• « V 

Free PrimAry Bducalion. 

The experiment of Free Primary Educa¬ 
tion has been in progress in the Jamkhtndhi 
State for the last six years. Jamkbindbt haa 
a population of just over a lakh. There are 
7^ free schools in Che State, with 6204 
■students on the roll. Last year one new 


achool was opened and 339 pupils added to 
the roll.* In town schools educaclon is given 
up to (he ;th (vernacular) standard; in the 
village schools up to the 4th standard Low 
caste boys are supplied free food, books and 
elates, and are given scholarships, In ordy 
to draw them to schools, with the result 
(hat there are 258 boys and 53 girls from 
these classes in schools at present. The 
total expenditure on education autounted to 
one-fifteenth part of the revenue of the 
State. 

Primary education has been made free in 
Jhind State and several girls, schools have 
been opened. 

» V * 

Goveromeat Girli* SchMU 
Madras PraaidtDcy. 

The Director of Public Instruction had 
proposed to Government the opening of 
certain new Government Girls' Schools In 
the three fnepectreeses, circiei and the 
attaching of s training section to the 
Government Girls' Schools, Karuniatten- 
gudi Tanjors, in the central Circle which 
(he Government have sanctioned generally. 
In the Northern Circle, three new echoole 
will be eiubllshed, oneeachatVisianagram. 
Vellore and Baswada, and the Hindu Girls' 
School at Guntur will also be taken up by 
Government. In the Central Circle, it Is 
proposed to itart a Mahoreedan Girls* 
School and a Hindu Girls' School at Tlrup- 
pstur, the MUilon School, situated io the 
Hindu quarter of the town which hse been 
In existence for the last twenty years, not 
being popular owing to the religious instruc¬ 
tion imparted therein, more than a hundred 
Hindu children being reported to be kept 
away on that account. At Tlrupati, the 
Municipal Telugu Girls' School will also be 
taken up by Covemmenr. A new echoed 
will also be established at Tiruvsdamardur. 
To the school at Karuntattangudi (Tanjore) 
will also be attached a training section which 
is expected to attract Hindu female reachera 
in the Tanjore district and which should 
afford training In both the elementary and 
secondary grades. Provision will also be 
mode for the training of five secondary 
Hindu mistresees on a stipend of Rs. 13 per 
mensem, and for the training of theelemeo- 
tary Hindu roistreeses.on Re. 9 each. ^ 
total cost of Stipends amoumlngto Rs.o.SBo 
per annum. It is also proposed to open 
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four new Hindu Gixls’ School u KuliCtaUI. 
Rarnnad, AabasamudraiD and Gunivayiir 
(Malabar) and one Mofaamedan School al 
Palana i. The total annua! cost ia expected 
at Ra. 2$,000. 


Education of Paochtmas. 

The following excraci from (be Adcnlnia- 
(ration Report of Madraa will throw much 
light on the aubject There waa an increaae 
both in number and strength of acbooU ItK 
tended for Panchafnaa which on the 3iai 
March leat numbered 3,983 with loa.oiS 
pupili againat 3,43; with 82,9^2 pu^b 00 
the correapcndipg date laat year, the in< 
crease in the number of ach^i waa ahared 
by both public and private inititutions. The 
number of Pancbtma acholara in public intti- 
tutione of all daaaea roae further from 

(55.2$3 boy a and 9.663 prb) to 
boyt and 10,502 girie). 
There waa again not a aingle pupil in a col¬ 
lege. In lecondary Kboola there were 303 
boyt and 63 girla, or 9 and 23 reapectiveJy, 
fewer than in the previoua year. Sixty-aU 
malea and 10 femalea ware undergoing 
training in training acboolt and 39 boya 
were receiving ioatruction la other special 
Khools. Taking public and private institu¬ 
tions together there were 69.963 pupiU jo- 
eluding 20,36; giHi against 66.6$8 iocludjng 
9, ;;9 girls in the previous year, the per- 
centace to (be corresponding population of 
school age having risen from i8<6 to 19*5 
in the case of boys and from 3*1 to 3*2 io 
the case of p'rls. The percenUge of pupils 
under instructioa to tbe roale populalioa of 
school age was the largest, viz., 91*5 in 
Tinnevelly, and Madras came ueit with 68 
per cent, while South Canara held tbe laat 
place with 1*5 per ccot, thus oaiouiniDg 
the place they held last year. Taking boys 
and girls together, tbe percentage had risen 
from 107 to 11*2. Tbe exp^ltore on 
Fanchama schools during tbe year aggre¬ 
gated Rs. 3.42,068, towards wbkb provin- 
cial funds contributed Ra. J,43.289 locil 
funds Rs.; 3 ,809.municipal funds Rs.36,083, 
fees Rs. 13, 98 and other sources Ra. 
283,68;. Public funds met 43 per ceM, 
fees 3 per cent, and private fuodi 52 per 
cent. 


College for Womeo Dacca. 

A college for women in Dacca is the aim 
of the local educationists, and it is expected 
that efforts will be made to carry tbe pro> 
posal into effect bef^e long It is pointed 
out that auch an losUtutlon should be 
governed by a European lady of sound 
leaching knowledge. 

« • V 

Dr* Prahba Dull Shaslri. 

Dr. Prabhu Dutt Shisrri, M.A., M, 0 ,L.,. 
Ph. D., D. Thai; B. Sc. (Oxford) offg. 
Principal Orieoul College. Lahore, recently 
appointed by the Secretary of State for 
India to the Indian Bducational Service aa 
Professor of Philosophy Presidency College. 
Calcutta, returned from Europe last year 
after winning high distinctions io different 
Universities of the West. Besides being a 
first rate Sanskrit Kbolar (rained In Western 
method of research he has a unique record 
in Philosophy. After graduating six times 
in the Punjab University, he took his B.Sc. 
*in mental and moral Mience* in class I in 
tbe University of Oxford. There he 
specialised in Psychology and Metaphysics 
and attended all courses of other lectures in 
Philcoophy. He also n»de a special study 
of Plato. Kant and Scopenhauer In Germany, 
where be took hli Pb. D. io Philosophy with 
lugh honours. Besides he came In contact 
with some of tbe living exponents of modern 
European thougbi. He was with Professors 
Euckio and Haeckel at Jena and alio spent 
socnetime with Prof. Bergson in Paris. He 
visited almost all countries of Europe end 
met most of tbe tbiokera of to-day. He was 
honored at the lut lateroational Congresa 
of Philosophy held in Italy being requested 
to pmide at oae of the sections namely 
^'Philosophy of Religion.’' That is la dts- 
Slnctioo of which every Indian could rightly 
be prood. Dr. Saatri was also awarded (be 
cum 0/ R$. 1000 by tbe Oxford University 
as recognitiou of tbe merits of bis research 
in mental and moral Philosophy. We wish 
Professor Shascri prosperity and success. 

« • • 

Free Libraries Bombay. 

Seth DacDodardas Sukbadwalla J.P., has. 
given a dooatloii of Rs. 2000 towards the 
movement, of tbe TraveUmg Free Libraries 
started by tbe Social Service League Bom- 
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tHiy. The League has already begun work 
at about ten centres, and Mr. Sukhadwalla’e 
donation will enable them to extend the 
work rapidly. Zt ia hoped Mr. Sukhad> 
walla’e example will be followed by other 
generous and wealthy people. 

In Europe, America and other civilized 
parts of the world a Free Library Is regarded 
as one of the most important means of prO' 
noting mass-education and such Mbraties are 
found even in almost all villages there. 
There are some tree libraries also In Bombay; 
but their number is very small end very little 
use has been made even of the few that 
there are on account of the masses being 
very backward and having no taste for read* 
ing. In order first to create this taste in 
tltem it is necessary to bring our libraries 
almost to their door and the starting of 
Travelling Free Libraries is the only way of 
achieving this object. The enlightened 
Government of His Highness the Mal}ar8ja 
Gaekwar of biroda has already formed an 
elaborate scheme for establishing Free 
Libraries throughout the Stars and we wish 
the experiment although on a vary humble 
scale, in the City of Bombay, all success. 
(VltU Section; SaENCz Norse.) 

• • • 

Asiatic Secieiy of fieagal 
Mombly Maefiog. 

At the monthly general meeting (Septem¬ 
ber) of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri exhibited 
the genealogical tree of the Ralhor family 
and of a photograph of SIhoji, and founder 
of the family with some manuscripts of the 
13th century. Mr. S. W. Kemp exhibited 
photographs (lantern slides) taken in the 
Abcr country. The following papers were 
read.*—1. Preliminary Note on the Origin 
of Meteorites. 8y L. L. Ferraor, B. 

A. R. $. M.. F. G. S' ; 2. Remarks on the 
Tibetan manuscript Vocabulariea in the 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, by Rev. Fr. 
Felix. O. C., Communicated by Rev H 
Hosten. S. J.; 3. Earliest Jesuit Printing 
in India—from the Spanish of Fr. C. Gomez 
Rodeles, S. J., by Fr. L. Cardon, S. J, 
Communicated by Rev. H. Hosten, S. J,; 

4. The BakhshaJi Manuscript by G.R.Kaye; 

5. A possible Chemical method of distin¬ 
guishing between seasoned and unseasoned 
teak wood, by Aoukul Chandra Sircar M A. 


F C S., Premchand Roychand Scholar. 
Commimicated by Mr. E R Watson; 6. A 
Biography of Sonti Dcva, the author of 
Bodhicaryyavatara by Mahama hopad hyaya 
Haraprasad Shascri, C.I.E.—Tft# Collegian, 
September, ipia. 

-000- 

MARWARl COLLEGE. 


LAYING OF FOUNDATION 
STONE, 

Sib a. Mukbiuba'b Spbbcb. 

A v«L7 piehsanC ceremony was perform- 
od at 134, Mechua Ba>zai; Sti'oet 00 Sun¬ 
day aftevnooD, when Sir Aautoab Mooker- 
jee. Vice-Cbancellor of the Calcutta 
Univeraity, befove a largo gatborlng laid 
tb« foundatiOD'atone of the Shri Viahud- 
dhanaada Samswati Vdyalaya, The 
ground waa taatefully decorated with 
flage fattoone and evergreena. Among 
those present were ;*^Sic Gooroodae 
Banerjee, Mr. C. E. Grey, Mr. V, J, 
Kscb,MiHari Fatn Goenka Bahadur, 
Bai Bahadur, Dr. Koylaah Chandra Boee, 
Khan Bahadur Moulvi BadiuddinHyder, 
Mahamahopadhya, Dr. Satiah Gbaudii 
Vidyabbuahao, Mr. Hari Nath Boy, Dr. 
Nuratan Sircar, Dr. Haridhone Dott, 
Babua Bepin Chandra Mulhek, Ohim- 
mon Lai Ganeriwalia, Dhannu Lai Agar- 
wallah, Debi Piosod Kbaitao, J^or 
Mull Kbemka. Barn Dae Ghowkaui, 
Motilal Halwasiya, and Dr. Probhu Duti 
Shaatry. 

Sic Asatosh Mookeqea on arrival was 
received by the memb^ of the Execu¬ 
tive Oommittee osd was garlanded 
amidst loud and prolonged cheera. A 
welcome song id Sanskrit was then snog 
by some of the boys. 

TaB IscswroN of the Plan. 

Babu Debi Froead Khaitan, ict eequee^ 
log Sir Aentosb Mookerjee on behalf of 
the Executive Committee of the 'Vldyar 
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Uya ;to lay the foiudatioii-atooe oade a 
apee^ m th« Course of wMch he said:— 

It was OQ the 19th Uarcb, 1904 deci¬ 
ded to raise two lakhs of rapeea which 
amoQut, thanks be to the cbantable feel¬ 
ings of out brethren, was SQbacribed to 
within a year’s time, Daring this period 
it was discovered that a building erected 
on 12 kattehe would be too small, Swa> 
mi Sree Sankarananda exhorted ns to 
have at least 4 bighas and raised at least 
3 lakhs of mpeee more. The desired 
amount was raised in a year's time, out 
of which this plot of land on which we 
are standing to-day was purchased at a 
cost of over 2 lakhs of rupees and 1 hops 
that before long we iball here see, not 
this heap of clay but a fine piece of archi¬ 
tecture and ground covered with green 
grate which will be pleasing to the eyee 
and over which boys ** who feel their life 
in every limb " will play about and be a 
Bonrce of delight to their teachers and 
arents. We are obliged to Ur. Viucent 
. Escb who is e well-known architect 
for having designed for us a baantifol ' 
plan of our fnture academical uks^tution 
which eombioes within iteelf comforts 
and advantages of the most up-to-date 
fashion with all the beaaty and form oT 
oriental Btylee. *' 

Plsh or Eddcstiob. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
recommendation of the architecture 
there being 11 lectore rooms in eecb of 
the d etorlee. 1 may here take the 
liberty of placing before yon my ideas as 
to wbat course we should adopt in edu¬ 
cating our boys. Some greet thinkers 
among whom I may mention Dr. P. 0. 
Boy, are of opinion that as we form a 
community of traders we ibonld concern 
ourselvee with commerce and commercial 
education only. The reason they assign 
is that as trade and commerce araonr 
horedltary occupation are should be more 
successful in tbisltbaain any other tine, 
And they say, that as the chief WMith of 
a conntiy Use in commerce there « no 
necessity for ne to seek other pastnres. 


As members of other commnnitiee have 
been snccessfol in the learned profess) oos 
and other lines these may very well be 
left to them; so that to nee a metaphor 
used by Dr. F. C. Roy himself on the 
occasion of the prize distcibution cere¬ 
mony two years ago. in Bengal, let the 
Bengalees form the head and Marwaries | 
the hands of OZM body. There is of I 
course much to be said in favour of thiaM^ 
view and it becomes much more impoi- \ 
tant when it is held by eminent thinkers. 
But with due deference to their valaed 
opinion. I regret I have to differ from 
them. The goal of the inhabitants of 
India should undoubtedly be to form one 
Indian KaSion, one nnit^ whole and to 
bridge over the gnif that unfortunately 
lies between people of different provinces 
and creeda When this will be realised 
India will be fit to be called a Nation 
among the Nations. To effect this it ie ^ 
Qeoeeaary that people belonging to the ^ 
different commnnitise should think 
themselves alike and mix with each 
other frequently on eqaal terms without 
the tbooght of any distinction between 
themselves. 

CoUKRBCUD EdUCATIOH. 

. As regards commercial education it is 
'a matter of great regret that though this 
city comtna^s very extensive commerce 
there is no provision for training people 
to be princes among merchants. What 
is here called commercial education I am 
sorry to admit prepares the students only '*,.1 
to be clerks in the Mercantile Offleds 
but that ia not all they desire. The 
, ttung that is really wanted is to teach 
^uDg men how to manage business, to 
give them a practical training in Bank¬ 
ing, to teach them how to dost Joint 
8tock Companies, how stock Brokers do 
their work and things of s similar nature 
which are too appar^t to be mentioned. 

Gentlemen, it is our intention to start 
in this institution classes where these 
things would be taught so that our young 
men may not be deprived of the sweet t 
fmits which people of other cootiaeots ^ 
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are reaping by virtue of tbsir superior 
*«omiaerciel knowledge, 

Babu Fool Chand Ohowdbury trane* 
lated the speech in Hindi. 

Tkb Frbsidskt’s S?becb. 

Sir Asatosh Mookerjee said that he 
^id not use the language of mere con* 
veotion when he said that he seemed 
At a high privilege Co be permitted to lay 
the foundation-stone of the drat M^arwa- 
ri College in Calcutta. Ever aince the 
recognition of that institution by tbo 
University* it had been an object of hie 
affectionate cave se one of the most 
etrikingof the many institutions under 
the jurisdiction of the University. The 
etory of its foundation and progress as 
narrated by the Secietavy was really 
worthy of careful study. ' They had 
been told that that institution was de- 
eigned in its inception to commemorate 
the services of a great religious teacher 
and that was the keynote and the cha¬ 
racter of that inetitution. They had 
further been told that the founder of 
that institution decided at the very out¬ 
set that the Oriental learning was not 
io bo divorced from English education. 
It must be admitted with regret that 
« mistake was very often made amongst 
their people that the reception of Wes¬ 
tern culture was separated from the 
muntenacce of eastern learning. 

Continuing the speaker said that he 
was convinced that the true secret of 
.the success of that institution lay in 
those two circumstances. That its suc¬ 
cess had been remarkable could not be 
disputed. The Secretary had told them 
that the Oomiuittee discovered It at a 
very early stage that a very large sum of 
money was used to place the institution 
•on a sound basis. They estimate its 
need at two I^hs of rupees and here 
'.they were quietly inform^ that a very 
unodest sum of two lakhs of rupees wae 
u.'sised in less than twelve months. That 
was a feat which conld have been pu- 
formed only by the Marwari commi^ty 


when, however, the members of the ins¬ 
titution they found that a small area of 
twelve cottu would not suit their pur¬ 
pose . They therefore thought that more 
money must be mined and they estimat¬ 
ed the fresh need of the institution at 
another two lakhs of rupees. It took 
them less than twelve months to raise 
that sum of money. When they found 
that individual donors had subscribed 
Bs. 25,000 and Re. 72.000 the success 
of that institution was to be taken aa 
safe in their bands. The speaker was 
informed that the sum of money raised 
up to DOW amounted to Rs. 900,000. 
Out of that sum two lakhs had been 
spent on that land, two lakhs would be 
spent in erecting the buildings, and five 
lakhs would still remain in the bands of 
the supporters of the institution. That 
wae le^ly a performance which they 
were all pivoud of. The building would 
be suitable not only for the needs of the 
inetitntloQ but also be a first rate equip¬ 
ment from architectural point of view. ^ 
When the name of Mr. Eecb was men¬ 
tioned he was quite sare that it would 
not only be a first rate from architoctnre 
but also in utility. 

ManwAMs abd Couubbob. 

Referring to the question as to whe¬ 
ther the Marwaris ought not to confice 
themselves to •commerce the speaker 
said that he entertained a very strong 
opinion upon that quesUon, He 
thought that it might be expected that 
intelligence wse not the monopoly, of 
any particular community. He oonld 
not understand why the Marwaris should 
confine themselves to cemmeree only 
and should not aspire to hold higher 
posts. At the same time he saw no reSk- 
son why the Bengalees should also as¬ 
pire to vie with the Marwaris in the 
line of commerce. If intdligence was 
not the monopoly of the Bengalis, com¬ 
merce was not the monopoly of the 
Marwaris. The first attempt of the 
Marwaris to avail themselves of high 
education had been attended with re* 
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maskable sacccaa. The epeaker iben 
saiij that he wu proud to say (hat there 
was a Marw&ii student who stood first 
at the M.A. esammation oztd who aJso 
stood first is the B.L. Examination. 
The speaker was delighted to heat that 
he would shortly proceed to England to 
qualify himself for the English Bar aod 
wished him all anceeee. When he 
would come back, the speaker hoped, 
the members of the Merwari Commu¬ 
nity however orthodox they might be 
wonld taka him back. 

The foundation was then laid amidet 
loud and prolonged cheers. 

With a rote of thanks propoeed to 
the chair by Babu Kali Broead Kbmtan, 
and.seconded by Babul JayUlBhimani- 
wallah and Eool Chaod Cbowdhnry, the 
meeting separated.‘'Bsngafee. 

- 000 - 

Random Jottings- 


The trial took place on May 28 at the 
Town Hall, IlkeeCon, a snborb of Not¬ 
tingham, Wore the Mayor and two 
othsv magutrstei. The defeodaate 
were Frederick Cbasty and Doaglas 
Coghill Mnirhead, the one a local tradee- 
mss and the o^er a shop assistant. 
They are profeseedly militant Free-think¬ 
ers, more than ordinarily intelligent, and 
welling over with enthusiasm m the prr^ 
paga^on of their viewa. Becsutly they 
deeded to begin a series of outdoor 
meetings in the Market Plsoe, Ilkeston, 
the first took place on Sunday ev^ 
ning, May J 2. Tl^ hired a four-wheel¬ 
ed oorriage as a platform, and in front 
thereof they exhibited an sanonncemeot 
that Mr. F. Ghasty would lecture oti 
'*The crimes of Qod.” The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Mnirhead, who appears 
to have said nothing of a blasphemoxis 
character, the charge against him of 
mding aod abetting being booed solely 
on the fact that he jveaided and erK>p9- 
ated with the other defeikdant in orgmii< 
sing the meeiing. The audiscce was 


Urge, and theiw was apparently little 
opposition until after the lecture, when 
the heckling commenced. To say the 
least, the (Kristian opponents were not 
over polite, and some of their remarks 
provoked the lecturer to say many of 
the things on which Che charge of pro- 
Unlty wss based. As in all such coses,, 
there wis a conflict of evidence as to 
what actu^y was said. According to 
the proeecuting solicitor and bis witnes¬ 
ses, the defendant Cbasty made use of * 
(he following language:— 

"God ii an ignorant savage: 
he olsrays believ^ in blood and 
murder and slavery." 

God is a silly fool: he does not 
bother, but lets them fight it out." 
(This was in reference to the Boer 
War.) 

"Kotagod, bntafiend." 

" If (be Devil spoke the tiuth in 
thab^inning, God told a lie." 

" If yon have a God, where the 
devil did become from ? " 

" Jesoi Christ was a loafer." 

" God is a vile murderer." 

“ The Devil in bell is a better men 
than God. 

• • 

• 

The defence was a blank denial that 
tome of the alleged itetementa were 
made. Where the words were sccnratc- 
ly reported the meaning wss distorted: 
by their separation from the context. 
Mr. Chsety proUeted that he was 
attacking the Hebrew conception of 
Deity, ind (bat be made this quite clear 
to bis audience. He meant no disres- • 
pact to Jesne Christ in characterising 
him as a looier, the object he had in view 
being to show that in the Utter part dt 
his life Jeans abandoned hit trade as a 
carpenter and became a pud evangelist. 
This contention may have been iogenn- 
ons, bot H did not impress the ma^s- 
trates, who evidently were of opinion 
(hat the intentioB of the lecturer was to 
imply that Chxist was not a repntaM^ 
character. 
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The Summer Session in the 
American Universities. 


About forty years ago Harvard Uoi- 
veraity led the way by first opening the 
summer seeeion. The three mouths’ 
summer vacation (from July to Septsm* 
ber) was cousidoted to be spent ah in 
vain; and the authorities of Harvard 
sought the tneaos to utilize it or a past 
of it in the beat possible manner. To 
their deliberations was due to the growth 
•of the summer school which was meant 
to give instructions mainly to School and 
College teachers and other regular stu¬ 
dents who miffht choose to talre summer 
courses to shorten the period of their 
residence at College. Thus the aims of 
the summer session have been mainly 
two fold. ( 1 ) to offer higher educational 
opportunities to school teacher who can 
not join the regular College session; and 
(2) to create facilities for College stu¬ 
dents who may be willing to utilize a 
part of the vacation in systematic Col- 
lego work, 

The Harvard summer school lasts 
only for six weeks during which a stu¬ 
dent is required to concentiats bis efforts 
to a particular branch of study. There 
are generally given five lectures in the 
week in a particular subject so that for 
the whole summer session there are only 
thirty lectures in the subject; but during 
this short period ie given a course almost 
^Uivalent in depth and significance to 
& course given in the regular semester. 

The importance of the summer session 
has been for long appreciated throughout 
the length and breadth of this country, 
and now we fiud summer sessions in 
almost all the universities of America. 
’There may be slight differences in the 
matter of forms and details between 
different Univerei ties; but all are guided 
by the same principle. 

From sis to eight weeks is the general 
term of the summer session. The one- 


course rule of Hai'vard is not howrvse, 
to be foimd in any other university. Ae 
many as three or four courses can be 
taken with credit in probably all univer¬ 
sities except Harvard. The summer 
session fees vary from I 6 to $ 25 Is 
diffei'ent univemities. 

The summer school attracts not a few 
students. The number of sindeota 
1 ‘egi stored in the summer school is nearly 
1,500 m the univseeities which have en¬ 
rollments of about 5,000 during the 
regular year. Most of the summer 
school students are school teachers; and 
most of them again are women. It is 
really very interesting to find grown up 
men and women, sometimes or ages of 
forty and fifty, to attend the summer 
school by the side of young boys and 
girls and cheerfully perform their dutlee. 

Very few of the regular College stu¬ 
dents join the summer school. They 
would even prefer to work none during 
the i'e^lar session than take any College 
work curing the summer. I asked some 
of my friends why they do not go to the 
summer school and everywhere I met 
with the reply, hate to take the sum¬ 
mer school." Many of the etudente 
have reasons to be away from school 
during the summer; but there are some 
who would spend their whole time new 
the university and yet would not take 
the summer comae even though it may 
Inquire only one hour’s attendacoe a'*' 
Bchool and leas than one hour's etudy at 
home, and all that only for six weeks. 

All summer schools have very nlo* 
arrangements for the instruction and 
entertainraeut of their students. Beside^ 
the regular class lectures numbers c*’ 
lectures are given every day on topao* 
of general character and popular inteieaw 
by some of the best men of the univer¬ 
sities. These have a very great infiuenoe 
in broadening the minds of the studuita 
who thus get the opportunity ofhearii^ 
on varied topics that Ue outside th^** 
particular fields of study. Opportunitu* 
are also given everywhere to obeer,. 
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Stars and planets tbcoogh the telescope 
in the ohserrator^. 

Por the diTeraioo o( the etadents the 
sumtner echoola have arraDgemenU for 
social gatherings, duces, opera and 
musical petfonnances. Most of the 
stodentB ^e pari in these festlTities and 
thus come in contact with the stadents 
and teachers from Tarioos parte of the 
country. The yonog and the old, the 
boys and the girls freely mix among 
themseWee ud have a deligbtfol time 
in pleasant conTerMtion and ccmpemloo' 
ship. Besides nil these, escarsions are 
now and then made under experienced 
teacher guides to places of natural and 
historic interest. These lively tripe coet 
4 few dollsre which the students bear 
with joy. 

Apart from all the aforesaid advanta¬ 
ges there is a more significaot boon for 
the country ud village i^iool masters 
who come to you the summer schools 
in the universitiee. Here they are given 
opportonitiee for mixing with the greet 
university profsasors, au for the free 
use of the big librariee. Their mutal 
horizon ii thns immensely broadened, 
and they go back to their respective 
duties at the end of the summer work 
with more light and uthosiasm. By 
their six weeks’ stay at the sammar 
school they make friends of profeaeon 
who many bs of great help to them in 
their future educational activities. 

The universities have also, on the 
other hand, some indirect advutages 
from their rammer sessions. It is un¬ 
doubtedly true thst the imparting of 
education is their noble duty. They are, 
neverthelses, desiioua of wide fame as 
great inrtitutee of public baoeht, and 
they feel proved to have an ever-incna- 
sing number of students under th^ 
guidance and control. The summer 
seesion is a great advertisement in this 
respect. In the ontgoing school teachers 
from the summer session the amvercties 


have great standard-bearers of their * 
culture and reputation. 

BEJOY KCMAR SARKAE. 

—The Collegian. 

-ooo- 

WiscoDsiu UDiveraitY, U. 8. A. 

Eduard Piokoech Ph. d (Berlin), Prof., 
of Comparative Philology and Romance 
X>anguages of the University of Wiscon- ** 
sin whan delivering a series of lectures 
to the public on “Languages and His¬ 
tory" (Third lecture: ludic Language) 
a^d that the original home of the Aryans 
according to almost all the philologists 
and archeologists was aiound the west 
and south coast of tbs Baltic Sea t. e. 
Sooth of Scandinavian Peninsula, Den¬ 
mark and Northern Cermany; and from 
this region the migrarions took place. 

One of the esrliMt movements was to¬ 
wards tbs East in the Punjab and Kash- 
mere where the Hindoos settled their ^ 
abode after conquering the abor^inal 1 
races they met on their way. There 
they develop that mighty language 
which acoordiog to Sir William Jones 
“is the mother of all the languages." 

The development of the Sanskiit lan¬ 
guage began as early as 2000 B.C. He 
cited a considerable portion of Sanikiit 
from Nelopekhyaoa and Oensan Lan¬ 
guage and thus showed clearly the 
soperiority of the Sanskrit literature in 
aweetnees and melody to the European 
Languages. 

A^Hing to Prof. Prokosch the caste 
system In our country did not originate 
in the varieties of occupation, hut It ori¬ 
ginated 'in the color, as the Sanekrit 
word “Varna" means caste. When 
finishing his lecture he remarked that 
though the Hindoos lost their political 
power their Sanskrit literature and 
grammar could well nigh vie with any 
literature in the world at the present 
day- 

H. E. EAKSHIT. 

—The Collegian^ i 
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Lecture on Agriculture. 


BY DB. HABOLD UAMH. 

Dr. Mann, the Principal of the Poooa 
Agricultural College, delivered a very 
inteceatiDg lecture on Agriculture before 
the atudecta of the Baroda College. 
The lecture eaid among other things 
that faminee were more frequent in 
England than they were in India; but 
by the introduction of new methods and 
impioveroeoU, England woa able to 
stand tO'day at a much higher level. 

After the revolution the upper claw 
people and noblemen went to live in 
countries, leaving the cities and began to 
look after tlieir own estates. They were 
of the idea that the land must remain 
absolutely fallow one year in every four 
yoU'S. They were following the convic¬ 
tion and the yield at the time waaiuuch 
iow’er. 

At thie time some farmers were 
brought from Holland aud they intro¬ 
duced the rotation system. They began 
to raise fodder oi’ops instead of keeping 
the land fallow every fourth year and by 
the introduction of Holland people a 
new race was created whoso ambition 
was to get larger returns from the land. 
They went on increasing with the 
increasing amount of produce, and as 
result of this, we eeo that English agri¬ 
culture has attained a very high level. 
With the increase of fodder supply the 
English farmers have been able to create 
an improved stock which stands a model 
to the whole world at present. 

In India, the average yield of wheat 
is 11 bushels per acre while in England 
it is 80 bushels. This is nearly three 
times the produce of India. 

America was worse a few years back 
in agriculture but now it has been raised 
to the level of highly developed countries. 
Why ? What has brought about these 
changes. This is due to their enthu¬ 
siasm in introducing new crops and 
methods of cultivation. There are men 
and commissioners travelling in other 


countries to learn about new crops, 
methods of cultivation and implements, 
etc. from all parts of the globe and 
make the best of it. 

In Australia, land which teu years ago 
was considered a desert is now being 
cultivated with good advantage. 

Similarly a great poction of America 
which was called tho great American 
desert is now tinnsfonned into nice 
arable lande. These changes have been 
brought about by the introduction of 
new methods, improved methods based 
on the application of scientific boow* 
ledge. 

In the above cose the principle of dry- 
fanning is strictly followed. Dry farm¬ 
ing meant to conserve the njolature in 
the soil and to raise the crops by the 
help of this soil moisture. 

Here in Oujvat this principle if pro¬ 
perly applied uray be of great advantage 
and tlie risk of faiiuro of ci'Ops may be 
mmimlsod to some extent. 

In conclusion tlie loeturov said : My 
great point in India Is to find out from 
the people—the so-called Ignorant msee 
but really possessing a good practical 
knowledge—th^ir difficulties study them 
and then try to remove them If possible. 
As for example ootton of one tract may 
be inferior to that of the adjoining tract. 
Here we should first be throughly 
acquainted with the nature of cultivation 
and other circumstQoces and then try to 
introduce possible improvements. For 
this purpose we should go round villagea 
mix and talk with the cultivators with 
an air of equality and without at 
feeling It derogatory in any way to leau 
their difficulties.^Tffs ColUffian. 


News and Notes. 


There was a most remarkable develop¬ 
ment in tbe educational 
Qsst of Americas equipmeni of (he United 
Public Schools. States in tbe course o{ 
the first decade of the 
Twentieth Century. 
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To begio nHh, the plant aodtbe resoarces 
of the schools nearJy «loubUd. The value 
of public school propert v in 1900 sroouoted 
(0 doUsrs s$0>000,000 ; in 1910 U was 
iDore than dollars 1.000.000,000. Tbe aniiu> 
aJ increase of the public schools increased 
during the sane period from dollars aMjMO,* 
000 to dollars 435,000,000 in round numbers, 
while annual appropriations to normal 
schools for tbe trainlof of teachen grew 
from dollars 3,796,000 to dollars 6,610,000. 
The average length of the public school 
term was extended from 144 to 146 days, 
and the average attendance of children 
enrolled increa^ from 96 to 114 days. 
The public high schools, which numbem 
6,00s lo 1900 were 10,213 m number in 
)9]o. The number of leachera in those 
Mhools advanced from about 10,000 to more 
than 41,000, while the total number of pub¬ 
lic school teachers increased from 416,000 to 
512,000 in the course of the decade. The 
salaries of teachers were lugmented durtog 
the ten-year period, those of men iocreesiog 
irom dollars 46, 50 per month in 1900 to 
dollar* 65 per month lo 1910, and those of 
women teachers from dollars 34 10 dollan 
54 per month. The number ^ pupils in 
high ichooli showed a marked gain, number- 
log 900,000 lo 1910, at compared with 520,- 
000 In I900. The productive fund of nol- 
TsrsiUes, colleges and leehekal echoolt 
increased from dollars 166,175,000 to doQan 
273,415,000. and the annual incoote of those 
institutions from sources other thao endow¬ 
ment was augmented from d^lars a6.$oo,- 
009 to dollars 77,600,000 in tbe le .-year 
period. The students in those estaUisb- 
loems grew in numbers from 110,000 to 
188,600 ar>d the instructors from 7.500 to 
17,000. lo the higher educational Institi^ 
tions, it will be noticed, tbe increase In the 
number of teachers was proportionatelv 
greater than tbe increase In the number of 
students. — Bradstreets.—A Jourasl of 
Trade, Finance and Public Economy. 


A society for imparting free primary edu¬ 
cation Itas been started in 
Priraary Edicaliis Benares, its object b to 
Iscielj in Banarei. impart free primary edo- 
catiuo and the society 
has met with considerable success in this lias 
as many as te& night schools having already 
been opened in different parts of the city. 


Bdr. Mahesbwar Prasad. B,A. who was 
Professor of History in 
I Profttur bo- the Muir Central College 
eOBiS CdHir. of Alahabsd, has resigned 
his service and come 
down 10 Patna to serve as tbe Editor of the 
Beharee, the only daOy io tbe provinoe of 
Behar and Orissa. He has shown a remark¬ 
able senae of self-sacrihcs aod patriotism. 
Prindpal Jennings gave an *'At Home ” in 
bis hofloor on tbe eve of bis departure. 


There hat been issued by the London 
County Council a list of 
Trade Schalarthlyt the eaodidetei who, at 
fir BIrli. the examination held in 
January for trade scho¬ 
larships for pris, gained Kholarshlps for 
two years as from ^ter, 1911, consiiting 
of free tuition end a maintenance grant of 
£B for the first year and ^ii for the second 
year. Girls wl^ hive not been awarded 
scholarships may be admitted to the trade 
scboola, eo far at accommodation allows, oa 
payment of a fee of loi. a term, or 301. a 
year. 


The Americen Oriental Society held Itf 
annual meeting at Cclum- 
iUlllI iHlIlf tl bia University. New York 
the isirlcu 6nii‘ City, on April 9-11, From 
til Seclelj. tbe University of Peon. 

sylvanls, the following 
arere lo attendance and presented papers ; 
Ur. J. A. Montgomery, AsaisUnt Professor 
of Kebrew. ** A Magkal Text and the Ori¬ 
ginal Script of Moni,*’ and '' Some £man- 
dationa to Ssebap’s Ahikar Papyrij;" Dr. R. 
G. Kent, Assistant Professor of Compara* 
live Philology, "The Vedic Path of the 
Gods and the Roman PontifeXi" Dr. W. 
Max Muller, Lecturer on Egyptology. 
"Tbe Kunjara Language of Dar Fur Dr. 
B. W. Burlingame. University Fellow for 
Research in lodo-Buropean Philology, 
"Dflhkbam sriyaaaccam quoted in Bidpai's 
Fables." and "Buddhagliou’a Dhamma- 
pada Commeotary." 

The society accepted the invitation of Pro¬ 
vost Stnitb to bold Its next meeting at tbe 
Uoiveraity of Pennsylvania. 
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The Jester as Rationalist. 


Jgeters have ihtix uie. Id thd Mid¬ 
dle Ages, when insufFerebletediDm must 
bave coDsunied the leisured classes in 
the intervals between fighting and reli* 
gious pilgrimages, the family fool was 
ao ureeable anticipation of Punch and 
the Daily Mail, if we may believe Sir 
Walter Scott, in /i» 2 n/ior, the most 
brilliant of hie lomonces, a jester some¬ 
times acted 08 a dfiu ex machitia, foiling 
inconvenient Jews and besieging the 
castles of wicked barons. Nowadays 
the jester aims at higher things. In the 
person of Mr. Q. K. Chesterton he dons 
archoogelic wings, and wields the fal¬ 
chion of Micliael in defence of the 
Christian faith; and as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw he may point a moral in the sober 
pages of the Literary Guide. Whether 
Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
are move useful persons than Wamba 
and King Leai 'a fool I must leave other’s 
to decide, 

Mr. Arthur W. Knapp, writing in the 
b< • t iasue of the Literary Guide, differs 
from my classification of Mr. Bernard 
8haw as aBationalist. But if Christia¬ 
nity has its jester, why not Rationalism? 
If Hector Chesterton may jingle bis 
‘ bells on behalf of Troy, need Achillea 


Shaw sulk silent in his tent ? Humsne 
nature is infinitely varied. We are not 
all "stera Blatcbfoi'de’’ or “dark 
McCabes,” Why should the pious only 
be allowed to joke? Why should not 
the strait and narrow road of Bational- 
ism be sometimes brightened by a quip? 
But Mr. Kna^p denies that Mr. Bsrm^ 
Shaw can justly claim the name of 
Rationalist, and he good*humonredly 
challenges me to re-den ne Eationalism 
so as to include “this famous homour- 
ist." 

I shall not aspire to invent a new 
definition. In my article of August, 
1911, entitled “ Is Eationalism * Arid ’ ?” 
1 did not keep rigidly to the B. P. A. 
definition. 1 included under the bead of 
“EationaUst” the names of Socrates, 
Copernicna, Bacon, and “most of our 
leading theologians and Biblical cri^ce.” 
A man whose thinkings on rdigii» are 
predominantly controlled by reason may 
fitly be styled a Eationaliit. It will 
hardly be disputed that Thomae Parse 
deserved the title, though he wrote a 
defence of Theiam which won the 
approval of a bishop. Eationalism, as I 
understand it, ia a temper and a prin^- 
pie, not a creed. 

1 need not go far In eearch of evidotce 
for Mr. Bernard Sbaw'a Eationalism, 
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BiQce it is soSciently iamished in Mr. 
Knapp’s articla. fiU quotation from 
Mr. Sbanr's lecture on Modem Rtli^n 
will answer my purpose. It tuna thus:— 

Let us get at simple acieotifie 
facta. T^e the dogmas of tbe 
Immaculate Conception, which I 
firmly beUe?e in, and of the Trinity, 
which ia the moat obviona common- 
sense. Kcw, in the Hall of Science 
the Trioity was regarded siruply as 
no arithmetical absurdity. I>o you 
mesn to ssy. they said, that one 
person can be three, and three per¬ 
sons can be one ? 1 replied : Von 
are the father of yonr boo and the 
son of yonr father. I am not satis¬ 
fied with three persons, any more 
^an Shelley waa aatiafi^ with 
three primary coloora in the rain- 
,bow; be culed it the million- 
coloured bow, I am prepared to 
heliere not meraly in a Trinity, bnt 
in a triUion-tricjty. Do yon mean 
to say, tbev demanded, that yon 
believe in tie immacoJate oonoep- 
tion of Jesua ? Certainly I replied; 
1 believe in the immaculate coooep- 
tion of Jeans's mother, and I baliave 
in the immaculate conception of 
yonr mother. 


These words could be spoken by none 
but a Hationalist. They are a vivid 
satire upon the orthodox creed. They 
poke fun at the Trinity and the Imma¬ 
culate Conception in the moat audacious 
manner. If Mr. Bernard 8baw were to 
repeat them in an audible voice at the 
comer of a street in London or Leeds, 
be would, I think, find martyrdom in 
caie of bis hlajesty's prisons, and would 
faroish another St. Bernard to oor hagi- 
ology. He stated in the above lecture 
. that the words I have just quoted threw 
the Pieethinkers of the B^l of Science 
into a fury. It must have been a fury 
of laughter. Mr. Knapp imaginea that 
" the irrationalist" will find su^ a pass¬ 
age " very connvenieot to quote ag^st 
the Bationalivt,’' 1 thick that evof the 


wildest irrationaiist would not be so 
ailly as to mistake such obvioua paradox 
for fact. 

Mr. Knapp quotes from Mr. Bernard 
Chaw a passage to the effect that we are 
“used for a purpose." and "beinga 
force in Nature," as if this oeceeaarily 
meant Theism, and as if a Theist could 
not be a Rationalist. Voltaire waa, I 
suppose, a Bationalist, if there ever was 
one. Is it for me or for Hr. Knapp to 
dogmatise on whst a man's creed should 
be ? If so, there would soon be an end 
of oor BatioD^ism. 

I agsin quote from Mr. Bernaid 
Shaw: “ The roan who listens to reason 
U lost. Beasoo enslaves all those whose 
miods are not strong enough to master 
her." This. I suppose, is the Shavian 
way of claim iog some share for emotion 
in human affairs, and is to be token as 
literally as when be declares that there 
are "exceedingly strong arguments" 
why his mother should 1^ boiled. It is 
acitfeely reasonable to expect a paradox- 
ist to aay what he means. Kor is it 
qnite reaeonable io attach importance 
to what a mao laya merely because he 
is wont to, talk in a funny way. For 
example, Mr. Bernard Shaw broke out 
into violent language in the Daily New9 
over the Titanie disaster, and Sir Ar¬ 
thur Cunan Doyle thought it worth his 
while to answer him seriously. There 
ia no arguing with a waterspout. 

X am grateful to Mr. Knapp for sug- 
geetiog to me a text, and it ia this; Do 
not put yoor Bationaliani into a mould, 
as if it were a sort of jelly, and could not 
itand of itself. It ia a thing that should 
live and change and grow, There have 
been eminently reasonable people who 
have believed abeordities. Democritus 
held that hie atome were little bits of 
solid matter, and Lucretius writes that 
worms are spontaneously generated. 
Keither of these statesmenU is true; 
and yet these men were Batiooalista of 
!the most advanced type. The Prophet 
Micahwfis a little Ut of a Rationalist, 
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Socrates was taore so, and Epicurtis 
went still farther. Rationalism is rela¬ 
tive to age and place. Advanced opi¬ 
nions in Timbuotoo on the subject of 
eating missionaries woold be orthodox 
oommonplacee even in Holy Russia. A 
little reason went a long way in ancient 
Babylonia, when men believed that dis¬ 
ease could be diminished by peeling an 
onion ; just as it does among the a'^ri* 
ginal Australians, who think they in¬ 
crease the supply of witchetty grulM by 
mimicking the movements of this insect 
when in the butterfly stage These 
people are strict KationalisU. They are 
tbe leading thinkers of their tribe, and 
they adapt means to ends in a quasi- 
i^ational way. It is a far cry from the 
savage medicine-man to a Herbert 
Spencer, yet the method of the two is 
tbe same. 

We cannot too strongly insist upon 
the importance of a full-orbed mental 
development. Reason alone leads to 
narrowness, just as emotion alone results 
in fanaticism. In the balance of the 
two, man flnds the satisfaction of bis 
highest tendencies .—Literary GtUds- 

CHARLES CALLAWAY. 

— 000 *^— 

POSTSCRIPT ON BUDDHISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY- 


My article on the " Contributions of 
Buddhism to Christianity,” which 
appeared in The Monittol October, 1911, 
called forth two criticisms in tbe follow¬ 
ing number (January, 1912). was 
by Albert J. Edmunds, "Buddhist 
Loans to Christianity," pp. 129 ff., and 
the other by Wilfred H. Schoff, " First 
Century Intercourse Between India and 
Rome," pp. ISS ff. 

Even before these criticisms reached 
me, I began to doubt whether my stand¬ 
point that Buddhist icflnences were 
"noiyettobe found in the canonical 


Gospels, but flrst in the Apocryphal 
Gospels," could be maintained in this 
categorical fonn. * The h istorical possi¬ 
bility for the infiltration of Buddhist 
material into the canonical Gospels I 
have never denied, hut only its probahi- 
Hty. I bake pleasure in using this 
opportunity to grant that by the lucid 
critique of Edmunds the probability of 
tbe hypothesis of Buddhist loans in the 
New Testament has increased in my 
opinion. 

The connection of tbe Asita-Simeon 
parallel with the praise of the heavenly 
hosts in both tbe Suttanip4taand in the 
Gospel of Luke has strongly impressed 
me even though I cannot concede to 
Edmunds that this connection is an 
"organic” one onbetb sides. The con¬ 
nection is organic only in the Pili 
source and not in Luke, where in tbe 
second chapter tbe Simeon story does 
not stand in an intrinsic connection 
with the angelic hymn but only ttsar it, 
But even this correspondence is certain¬ 
ly lomarkable enough. 

The exposition which Edmunds hos 
given of the temptation parallels (8am- 
yuttanik&ya and Luke iv. 1-2) also deci¬ 
dedly increases the probability of tbe 
loan hypothesis. Because of wis the 
Buddhist origin of some other New 
Testament stories, to which I have 
heretofore only with hesitancy granted 
a remote possibility that they might 
have been borrow^ from India, also 
becomes of course more probable. 

Edmunds is entirely mistaken in his 
explanation of the Wandering Jew <pp. 
187-188>.t Mark ini'. " Verily I eay 
unto you. There be some here of tbra 
that stand by, who shall in no wise 
taste of death, till they see tbe Idngdoa 
of God come with power," does not in 


* See oiy article, "Buddbietieebes itn 
Neuen Tesiacoeai,’* in Dcs Freis Wort, 
Frankfort, December, 191 J, pp. 674 ff. 

t Compare also BaddfUst and ChriMn 
Gospels, 4 tb ed.. II, pp, 364 ff. 
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the least contaia the genu of this 
legend bat simply expressas like the 
other paeeages on the Pavooeia (Matt. 
X. 23: zvi. 28 ; Luke iz. 27> th«eoDTie> 
tion of JesQs that the end of the world 
was at band. 

The article of W. H. Schoff elnci* 
dates in a clear exposition weH-known 
facts about the commercial interconm 
between India and the Occident in the 
first century after Cbristi bnt be brings 
DO positive proof that an exchange of 
ideas neceesarily went hand in hand 
with the exteneive commercial inter* 
conrse. Especially, be, as the trans¬ 
lator of the Peri pins, ought to have 
inferred from this text that the mari¬ 
ners and traders of those days had but 
little thought for anything but their 
merchandise. The author of the Peri- 
las, who describes bis journsy to India 
etweeo 70 and 7d A.D., trsati^ only of 
what would be Interestiog to tbs mer¬ 
chant and mariner, but otherwise shows 
tSst be was uninformed about the most 
commoD*plaoe things and says not one 
word about religion. Likewise the 
Indian merchants who bad settled in 
Alexandria were according to the teeti* 
mopy of t>io Chrysostom (Oral. 85) 
ignorant people and probably of Lrairi* 
man race. They would have taken no 
more iotereet iu religious guestiooa than 
tbs Qrsek or Boman merchants of their 
time. 

WheQ Schoff <pegs 141) describes the 
merchants as "bearing ideas no lees 
than goods," this Is simply begging the 
guest ion. 

More important for our purpose than 
ail reports of ancient commercial rela¬ 
tione eeems to me the obeervation of 
Max Mfiller expressed in the following 
words: § *' Though we have no tangi¬ 
ble evidence of anytbiog like traas^- 
tiooe, whether Oriental or Occidental, at 
tbkt time, we seem perfectly within our 

$ (n tbea^icle *'Couicideiices" b last 
Essa^, I, 269-J70, 


right when we look upon the numerotu 
coiocidences between the fables of £eop 
and the fables occurring in Sauskrit and 
PUi literature as proving the fact that 
there was a real literary exchange bet¬ 
ween India, Persia, Asia Minor and 
Greece beginning with the Gth century 
B. C."— Monitt. 

B. 6AB6E. 

TuhiNgcjt, Germany. 


Isiits ■silil|. 

A formal meeting of the Senate of the 
Calcutta tJmvenity was held on the dlit 
Axigust at the Sentte House, College 
Square, when Sir Aihutosh Mooksrjee, 
Vice-Chancellor, presided over a fair 
attendance of fellows. There were in 
all fifteen items on the agenda of wbioh 
the first related to the change of curri¬ 
culum of tbs Practicsl Course in Geology 
for the B. 8c. examination while the 
rest were alt apptioaticns from caudi- 
datee to the various University cxsui* 
nations to be permitted, for reasons 
mentioned tborein, to appear at such 
examinations as oou-Collegiate students, 
with the recommeQdations of the Syndi¬ 
cate in each case. Tbs Senate accepted 
these recommendations. 

• • » 

I. A Tail 6nks. 

In modification of the lists of text¬ 
books for the B. A. Degree Examinations 
of 1913 and 1914 (old bylaws) published 
io the Calendar for 1912 at pages 840—- 
848, it is notified that the Syndicsts has 
resolved that the text-books in the fol¬ 
lowing languages for those Examinations 
be the same as those prescribed for the 
B. A. Degree Examination of 1912 :— 
Sanskrit, Marathi, Urlya. Tamil, Telugu, 
Kanarese and Malayalam. 

« * • 

tehsisrslips. 

The Government of Madras have 
ssoctioned a grant of, Bs. 1,650 towards 
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the W enlock Memoiial ScholatshipPood, 
K’Sed to foQod a Scholaiship for Mabo- 
medact in memory of the late Baioo 
Wenlock, The Scholarship will be of 
the moQtbly value of Bs. 10 and will be 
awarded to a Mahomodao studying for 
the degree of B, £, or» in the al^oce 
of such a candidate and in the following 
order of preference to a Maboraedan 
itodying for L. T. or M. B. and O.M. or 
B. L. The Scholai^ahip will be awarded 
by the Mahomed an Educational Asso¬ 
ciation of South India. 

The Director of Public Instruction is 
pleased to award a Government scholar¬ 
ship of the monthly value of Bs. "V) 
tenable for two years from lit July 10.'2 
to each of the underuientioned students 
to enable them to engage in, post¬ 
graduate study in physics6. Narayan, 
St. Joseph’s Collego, Tricbinopoly, T.bT. 
Krishna! wami Aiyar, Presidency Col lege, 
Madras, Manjunath Mulky, Presidency 
Collego, Madras, C. P. Kaiayanan, 
Madras Cbiistiau OoHege. 

* f ■ 

Edvard Collagi ^ibni. 

Kumar Badhlca Bhusan Bay, son of 
Bajarshi Boy Bonomali Itoy Bahadur a 
zemindar of the district, promised at 
His Excellency the Glovernor's Durbar 
at the local Town Hall, a donation of 
Bs. 50,000 towards the funds of the 
Faboa Edward College in honour of His 
Excellency's first visit to the district. 
As this fulfilled the condition imposed 
by the Govemmeot that it would contri¬ 
bute Rs. 50,000 provided a similar 
amount was locally raiaed, His Excel¬ 
lency was pleased to announce a donation 
on behalf of the Government of the said 
sum towards the up-keep of the college. 
Lord Cacinichael publicly expressed his 
appreciation of this munificence and 
thanked the donor in suitable terms. 

• • • 

Preildincy Callsge CsIcuNa. 

The Students of the Presidency Col¬ 
lege arranged an evening part^ on the 


8 th inst. to meet Dr. P. C. Boy, C.I.E. 
Pb. D,, D. Sc. Professor of chemistry 
who has just returned fiom England 
after attending the Empire Universities 
Congress. The function was very suc¬ 
cessful. Many distinguished guests were 
present including Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerji who composed two Bengali 
Songs for the occseion. Principal Jamee 
in a nice little speech p»d a tribute to 
the worthy guest of the evening. 

W B « 

Mahinda Colleg! Still Ceylon. 

The Director of Pnbliu Instruction, 
Mr. J. Harward, M. A., presiding at the 
Pvi^e Distribution in the course of his 
speech, made the following remarks, 
which will prove of interest to ednoa- 
tiorUts in Ceylon : "During the last 9 
years 1 have followed the fortunes of 
Mahinda OoUege with some interest, 
and from the Beports of the Inspectors 
of my Dopaiiinent it dawned on me 
that the College was in charge of one 
who carried on the work with the view 
to educate. It may seem a com moo* 
place thing to say this of a school, but 
in my e. pei lence of a good many schools, 
the object seems different. Some work 
for honour and glory, or the furtherance 
of some special cause, or possibly for 
private profit, but here the guiding. 
Principal regulated things with a view 
to educational effect on the minds of 
those spendiug their time witbin its 
walls. The history of education during 
the last 18 years in Ceylon shows coa- 
siderable gi'ound for taking a cheerfnl 
view of the progvoss of this country for 
the future. Some real and substaotiaJ 
progress has been made. As head of the 
Department of Public Instruction, I am 
in sympathy with the movement to pro¬ 
vide this College with buildings wor^y 
of tbe work of a great school. The 
kernel of the whole matter bas been put 
before you by the Principal when bs said > 
that bis ideal of education was not to 
teach boys out of books but by a haf^ 
influence with beantlfol sarroundii^ 
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asd ft sympabhfiUc sta>ff. These simpla 
tenths were geaerftlly neglected in 
Ceylon some years, ago. I coumend the 
motto of this CoUege> the ineaning of 
which I onderstand is “Se prompt and 
tnergetio Oiid you viiU hcccmi good and 
learn td’' 

• « • 

Kit EuiltBC^r sir Oiergi Clirlie althe 
6ujral Ctllige Ahmetfatad. 

The Governor of Bombay laid the 
foundation stone of the Emperor George 
V Hall and Sir George Clarke Library 
in connection with the Gnsrat College. 
His Bzcellency delivered an intereeting 
speech in the convee of which be obcer- 

that when he arrived in Bombay he 
found that the vsaourcea of the College 
were aomewhat slender and the demand 
for ft great development of primftry edu¬ 
cation wse just beginning, to which 
demand Goveremeot reeponded by open¬ 
ing more than 2,400 pri.jary schools 
aince His Excellency assumed office. 
He believed that the Inetitutloa of a 
special class of rural schools intended to 
meet the needs of the agricuHoral popu¬ 
lation would enable them effectually and 
more rapidly than hitherto to make 
bas«d*way againat the mass of ilUtersoy 
which tends to impede the general pro* 
grees of India. 

His Excellency declared that the mul¬ 
tiplication of universities was certain to 
he among the developmenta of education 
in the future and that far-reaching affi¬ 
liation was destructive of the true 
university spirit. There was already a 
scope for uoiveraitiee at Bombay and at 
Poona and that before long there would 
be a University at Ahmedabad. 

His Excellency proceeded to say that 
there would be a most notable increase 
of science teaching, and commerce would 
have a college of its own. The univer¬ 
sity ccuites had been systematized and 
in place of diffusion over many subjects 
of whi(^ only a smattering could be 
obtained there would be concentration 


which should lead to greater thorough¬ 
ness. Moreover the special grants of 
the Government of India would enable 
the University of Bombay to make a 
fresh start in direction hitherto neg¬ 
lected. 

In conclusion, His Excellency said, I 
thank you ail for your warm welcome, 
the thii‘d, which, like its predecessors, 
will be a treasured memory as long as I 
live. Lady Clarke and I will deeply 
feel our separation from the fsecinatiog 
land which we have striven to serve and 
from the kindly people. May all that 
is beet in national advancement be yours 
in the years to come, a fuller and higher 
life, the gradual brewing down of social 
and communal barriers, wholehearted 
co-operation among yourselves and with 
Government for the common good, the 
creation here and elsawMere of a band 
of real students who will work with 
selHees patriotism for the movti and 
material welfare of India. There aie the 
beet wishes that we can leave with you 
when the day of parting ai'rives. 

• • * 

Rsllisnir Callifti Rajlnle. 

The annual prise-distribution gather¬ 
ing of the Bajkumar College was held 
on the 20tb ultimo, in the Bhavsinbji 
Hall, under the prasidantsbip of Mr. S. 
Sladen. I.C.S., Agent to the Governor 
in Kathiawar. The prize-distribution 
being held on the occasion of the Old 
Boys' Gathering, proved a vety attrac¬ 
tive function. Among the ruling chiefa 
who took part in the gathering, the 
principal were H. H. the Mebarsoshri 
of Cutch, H. H. the lUJashaeb of 
Dbrangadhra, H. K. the Nawab ^beb 
of Badbanpur, B. H. the Bajosheb of 
Wankaner, H, H. the Thakore Sabeb 
of Rajkot, the Durbar Saheb of Vadia, 
the Thakore Sahebs of Chnda and Lathi, 
Darbarshri VajBurvala, Dnrbarehri Dip* 
sinbji of Gavrtdad and Durbarshti Ram- 
vela of Bsgasara. Besides, several 
Eumars and native officers from outside 
Arrived It attend the gathenng. 
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A|n 6«Jli0t. 

Ofi the 24th nit. F. X. Biooks £«q., 
Trbo has recently joined the Arye Sainej 
gave a very intere^icg lectu^ on ** the 
bnilding up of character ” in the College 
hall. Pro^ W. 6. Thatcher B. A. wie 
in the chair. Amoogst thoee who were 
preeent were Prof. 3. B. Baja M.A.Prof. 
Ghisoo Lai U.A. a&d Pt^. Chandra 
Puri M- A. 

prof. W. S. Thatcher haa opened an 
Econonxics Society in the College. One 
paper on aome Ecoaotoica enbject will 
be read every Monday evening. The 
Profeeeor himeelf i< ibe preaident of the 
society with Mr. Eeahava Bamcbandra 
B.A. as \nee^reaidant and Mr. Qopi 
Nath Kangru B.A. as Secretary. 

• • « 

Diulleat Pali 

The total amount collected np to diet 
August 1912. is Be. 9.91.94b Idas. 
7 pies. 

His Highness the Maharaja Holkar. 
who BDbsaibed five lakhs of rupees to> 
wards the Hindu University food, has 
paid three lakhs while the Mance is to 
be paid two loontbs hence. His High¬ 
ness the Mahsrana of Udaipur has paid 
one lakh and a half, and Babn Moti 
Chand has paid his promised lakh. 
These amounts bring the total of the 
actual realisations, in round ^ures, to 
fourteen lakhs of rupees. Bonbtlees the 
next list of paid up subscriptions that 
will be published ^bably in a couple 
of days by the honorary secretary will 
show another lakh or thereabouts as 
having been paid by other contributors. 
* • • 

A Pisss Scbssl if Vsilc. 

An interesting gathering assembled at 
the bungalow of Mr. l^luram Bban 
Manearam on 29tb August to witneaa 
the priae-giving to the students of the 
Poona Gayan Samaj, a society which 
has for its object the promotion of Indian 
music. There were a number of per* 
formancee on Indian instruments as well 
as vocal. 


The report of the Samaj. read by Mr. 
B. T. Sahasrabudhi, stated that the 
Samaj bad given gratuitous instruction 
in mosic to 1,200 children without inter* 
fering with their school studies. The 
ideals of tbs Samaj is to popnlarize 
singing so as to bring it within the reach 
of every Indian home. It also under¬ 
takes ihA publication of Sanskrit musical 
literature and has recently completed 
the publication of tbs '*8s>ogit 8ar,” an 
aathoritative work on ancient Hindu 
music. 

Sir Kchard Lamb, who presided, ad¬ 
dressing those present, said that the 
objects which the Samaj bad in .view 
were admirable. In these days of strs- 
DuottS education it was well that there 
shoald be a society which recognises 
that the education ci children is incom¬ 
plete if the aesthetic side of their natnre 
is neglected. It wan well also that 
endeavour should be made to rescue 
mosic and put it in its tight place as a 
thing which can and should be cultiva¬ 
ted and practised by men and women 
ID their own homee for their own 
pleasuie and amusement. 

K « • 

Bnlisr DsaiUsB. 

A letter from the private eecretary of 
the Maharajah Scindhiaof Gwalior was 
read at a Court of Edinburgh University 
on July 2d, announcing that His'High- 
ness h^ pleased to make a donation 
of A‘400 in aid of a lectureship In mili¬ 
tary subjects in the University. The 
donation wss accepted with tha^s. 

• • • 

Ctras|Ii Trait 

The Carnegie Trust has ieaoed Us 
atvard of reeeiu^ fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and grants for the scMemic year 
1912* 13. Twenty-six fellowshtps are 
awarded, of which ten go to Glasgow, 
eight to Edinburgh, four to St. Andrews, 
ar^ four to Aberdeen. Of the thirty- 
four ecbolatahips, Glasgow and Edin¬ 
burgh receive eleven eadx, aod Bt. 
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Andrews and Aberdeen six eacb. Ten 
of tbe fellowsbips ftnd ten of the scholar¬ 
ships are awarded to women. One of 
the scholarB is a Chineee graduate of 
Edinburgh. Beventy-four applicanU 
receiTe grants in aid of research, and the 
total sum expended for the year is up* 
wards of f9,BOO. 

e « « 

Queen's bnherslly Belfist. 

Queen'fl University, Belfast, held its 
annual graduates ceromoDy on July 18, 
when the Chaocellor, the Earl of Shaf¬ 
tesbury, who presided, gave a very satis¬ 
factory account of the work and progress 
of the University, which, he sud, united 
among its students all classes and all tbe 
chief creeds of the Korth of Ireland in 
peace and harmony. Ha referred to 
recent benefactions by which the Uni¬ 
versity bad profited, amcogat them a 
gift of £25,000 from tbe Misses Riddel 
of Belfast, for the erection of a residence 
for women stndento, one of £1,200 from 
Mrs. Reid Harwood (a former student 
of Qileen’s College) for the foundation 
of a scholarship in modern languages, 
and a bequest of £3.000 from tbe widow 
of tbe late Dr. John Magrath for aclinU 
oal sobolarsbip, One important matter 
effected during the post year was a 
junction between the University and 
two outeide iaetitutione, tlie Belfast 
Municipal Technical Institute and tbe 
Royal College of Science, Dublin, where¬ 
by candidates lor tbe degree of B. 8e. 
would be able to avail themeelves of the 
instruction and apparatus in eo^neering 
iu the former, while 8Indents of agri¬ 
culture could o]}tain theoretical and 
practical training in the latter. 

—The ColUgian' 


India aod the Lancashire 
Cotton Trade. 

The fcdlowing letter from Mr, Fran- 
^ Ashworth, an ex-Rr^dent of the 


Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
appeal's in the ^aruhstitr Ouardian 
The poeition of our cotton trade at 
present is interesting, and not a little 
perplexing to those who look ahead. 
With a huge production at abnormally 
high costs, there is ample ground for 
anxiety as regards tbe fnture. Aro we 
to put aside all precedents in tho belief 
that in the course of the world's deve¬ 
lopment a new era has arisen, that the 
hunger for cotton fabrics will carry off a 
maximum prodnetioo based on seven- 
penny cotton as readily as it formally 
did when cotton was at hve pence, or are 
we to anticipate a slump in or before 

ma? 

" The solution will be found mainly, 
1 think, in tbe course of our trade wit^ 
India. Always onr most important out¬ 
let for oversea trade, India is increasing 
her prorninence. The yardage or piece- 
goode exported to onr great dependency 
in the first half of 1912 was 89*5 per 
cent, of the total exerts. The average 
of the three preceding yean was 36 4 
per cent, But it is on the question of 
velues rather than quantities, that 1 
wish to comment briefiy. The problem 
sesme to be: Can we rely upon Iiidia'e 
capacity to purchase our cotton pieoe- 
gOMS and yarns to the value of £80,000,- 
OOO annually? What this means will 
be more apparent if I state what our 
exports amounted to in past years:— 


Valw of British Exports of Cotton 
FUcs-goods ai\d Yams to India, in 
Avmuil Atferage. 


a 

»9©|-7 ss.W.ooc 
190 S .10 S3.44;,c« 
•9*1 ^ S9.9?s,aK 
larsSio'thi. 24.938.oo< 
years fairly evenly 


£ 

J893-S iTMi'Ooo 

{6.8^.000 
189^1901 18.803,000 
1903-4 (9.6;(.ooo 

*'The first twelve 
averaged 18 millions, the next six year! 
24} million^, and the trade has nov 
amounted to $0 millions, assuming, as ] 
reasonably may, that tbe figures for th* 
second half of 1912 will at least eqoa 
those of the first half. This remarkabh 
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«xpftQsiOQ has been brought about by 
(he growing prosperity of India. Im- 
proTemeots in coramanicatiooe, irriga* 
tion, extensions of agriculture, and im¬ 
proved methods are bettering her econo¬ 
mic conditions, and, above tUI, she bos 
been blessed with timely rains to bring 
her crops to matnrity. High prices of 
raw cotton and seeds have materially 
added to the influx of wealth. The 
conntry's progress as measured by the 
value of export a ot Indian produce and 
merchandise during ten years ending 
March SLit is stated below, nod the 
relation of British exports of cotton 
manutoctui'es is shown in juxtaposi¬ 
tion :— 

Exports by $ea of British Exports to 
Indian Produce and India of Cotton 

Merchandise. Piece (^oods and 

Yarns. 

£ £ 
iyOl-2 S0,ft08,000 1002 18,107,000 
1902-3 SS.020,000 1D0$ 16,362,000 

1906-4 99,760.000 1904 22,646,000 

1904.6 102,701,000 1906 24,938,000 

1906- 0 106,4^0,000 1906 24,667,000 

1900-7 116,025,000 1907 27,200.000 

1907- 8 116,727,000 1908 24,603,000 

1908- 9 99,906,000 1909 21,879,000 

1909- 10 122.091,000 1910 24.360,000 

1910- 11 137,218,000 1911 29,076,000 

" 1908 was a year of comparative 
scarcity and very high food prices in 
India. In 1910 food prices had fnlleo 
26 per cent, or over. 

" There is no difficulty in tracing 
cause and effect in these relative ^gures, 
and there is much in them to encourage 
optimistic views. But the answer to 
my problem must always i^eserve the 
question of rain, Given plenteous and 
timely rains, bounteous crops and cheap 
food will follow; bat as an annual trade 
of 30 njilHona assumes a permanence of 
the mo>t favourable conditions for a 
maximum off-take of Laocashire’s pro¬ 
ductions, there xnnat be, in my judg¬ 
ment, a dangerous element of gambling 


about it in view of the vicissitudes of 
India’s climate. The latest Blae-book 
on the Trade of India (Od. 6909) opens 
with (he following paragraph It is 
Decessary to bear in mind that the* trad¬ 
ing power of India depends primarily 
on the success of its crops,'” 


Part II; Topics for 
Discussion. 

The People of lodio and their 
Arts—l 

VIEWS OF MAJOR J. B. KEITH. 


I. 

Wc publish elsfiwhero in this mini her 
a Letter from Major J. B. Keith, who 
about forty yeoi's ago come out to India 
as a Military Officer (Koyal Scots), but 
whose ardent arobsological tastes and 
especially his love of the litbio records 
and monuments of the Civilisation of 
India soon led him to exchange bis 
place in the Army for the more conge¬ 
nial work of tho Assistant Curator 
Indian Monuments. His period of ser¬ 
vice in India, which waa confined to 
C%nti*al India, did not last for more than 
ten yean<, bnt it is noteworthy and is a 
lesson to modern educated India, that 
throughout he has been on ardent stu¬ 
dent of Indian history and civilisation, 
and his latest articles in the pages of the 
Aitafic Quarterly Beview, sod especially 
hie article on Indian Political Economy 
in the July, 1910 number of that perio¬ 
dical, ai*6 fall of facta, ideas and sugges¬ 
tions Vi'hicb, although expressed in a 
style which may not always lend itself 
to the taste of the more, fastidious critio, 
nevertheless, if attended to with dne 
care and thought, reveal the workings 
of a mind not only imbned with a deep 
love for India and her great Civilisation, 
but also possessed of a clear and philo- 
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flopbic giaap of and iosigbt into root 
facto and ideals on which the whole fab* 
ric of that Ciriltoatioo reata. The key* 
•note of Major Keith’a ideas may be 
given in his own words, taken from his 
article on Tlhe Aniiquitu ani Origi^vUiiy 
of Hindu CivilUaiion in the Asiatic 
Quartetiy Bsvieu} for October, 1911; 
"We are the aothore of a great and 
monumental work in India, but onr 
fatal mistake hM been to undervalue 
Xndigfncus Poioer. Oar roatured con¬ 
viction is that India is the seat of a very 
ancient oiviiisatios, and whether we look 
at its sociology, its psychology, its arts, 
its moral, religious, or philosophical 
ideas, we see traits of much originality. 
On the future of the country we can 
offer no opinion, but we feel assured 
that, if we wish to retain the country, 
we must not be satisfied with repressive 
meuures, but try to understand better 
the people and their ways, and in their 
ways, and in the words of His Majesty 
King George V., show more sympathy." 
Similar sentijuento find expression in 
the following observations tatcen from a 
recent letter of Mr. Beith’sto the Pio- 
Hsey (22Qd December, 1011): One of 
the greatest fallacies of out time and 
the parent of many blanders in ad minis* 
traCion, legislation, in political economy 
and d nance is the idea perpetrated Jsy 
some members of the Indian Ednca* 
tlonal Department that Western civili* 
satioQor European education has entire¬ 
ly superseded Hindu or iodigenons 
’ideas, instead of seeking to modify or 
improve them. The most perastent 
factor is the Soil, i.e., the eoil is the 
HatioD. Nor can it be denied that the 
indigenous civiUsation of India, whether 
due to conservation of the family epint 
ornot, I will not say, is with China the 
only ^vilisation of the Old World still 
to the root. Egypt is gone, Tyre and 
Bablon, Greece and Stome are all de- 
hiimt 1 Historians like Elphinstone 
who commence their history with the 
Hahomedan period have remarked that 
India had no Herodotus, no Thucydides, 


no Tacitus. But it was unknown to 
him, for he had no intorcouiae with the 
lithiepile. Hindu xnonaments such ae 
those of the Buddhist period are a veri¬ 
table epitome of the manners, customs, 
thoughts and daily life of the people 
engraved with prodigal labour and on 
the imperishable leco^ of stone/* One 
of Major Keith's perpetual themes in the 
several contributions to the Press both 
in England end in India which it has 
been our good fortune to come across is, 
that it is wisdom to recogniss that 
Indian indigenous civilisation is a great 
and outstanding, fact, tho outcome of 
Indian national character, whose history 
may not have been punted in literary 
colours by historians like Herodotus, etc., 
but which has been nevertheless banded 
down to posterity, if they would only 
care to read them, in the art. or menu- 
ments in the lithio I’ecord. This fact of 
a great indigenous civilisation, the out¬ 
come of Indian national character, ia 
styled by him as Indigewui Penver both 
in his letter to us printed on the Arst 

f isge of this number, and in a quotation 
rom him which we have already given, 
And his other avgumeat, which follows 
as a corollary, is that the ignoring, or 
.discounting ,of this Indigenous Power, 
instead of seeking to build upon it, is 
one of the greatest errors of policy that 
may be committed by the British rulers. 
These are the two fundanientol ar ticles 
of Major Keith's creed, and his vehe¬ 
ment insistence open the preservation of 
Indian archeological monuments for a 
better understanding and study, both by 
the rulers and the people, of the essen¬ 
tials of the national character upon 
which alone an enduring basis of foreign 
rule is to be founded, follows as a matter 
of course. " Ignorance of Hindu monu¬ 
ments and all that adapts itself to 
national character and the feelings of a 
people have been the principal cause of 
many of the errors we have committed 
in Indian political economy, etc/' 
(Vide Mr, Keith's Letter to ih4 Pionetr, 
Decmhsr 2S, 1911). And again,— 
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" Bacon says, ‘ Mo one has an entry into 
a country until he knows the language ’; 
but it would h&ve been better to eay, 
until be had studied the lithio record of 
the country, and in discounting that 
India ever had a civilisation of her own. 
The value of Indian inooumenU or 
orcbceology is that it not only gives you 
the moet faithful insight into the man- 
nci'Si OQstoms, ideas and thoughts of the 
people, but it records with a labour in* 
credibly prodigal their daily life as move 
realistic than that of the most accom- 

E li shed historian, be he a Tacitus, or a 
livy,” {Aiiatic Quarterly Revitio. Ozi., 
19li, p. 285). Aud in another part of 
the last-named article wc hnd Mr. ICeith 
reiterating his views against ignoring or 
discounting the value of India's civilisa¬ 
tion—os a vei'y important and a very 
necessary factor of the British Indian 
problem—on the alleged ground that 
the history of her civilisation is an un¬ 
recorded one:—'One of the alleged 
defects of the Hindus is that we have 
no history of them until the time of the 
Mahomedans.' India con boast of no 
historians like Herodotus, Thuoydides 
or Livy. One apology for this Is that 
the more imaginative character of the 
Hindvr raco delighted in metrical com po¬ 
sitrons; but the 7’eal one is that the 
Hindis on his monuments recorded every 
action of his daily life with a fidelity 
and precision only surpassed by his pro¬ 
digal labour." The importance of the 
conservation of India's ancient monu¬ 
ments, as affording a moet faithful re¬ 
cord of Indie’e civiUsatiou and her his¬ 
tory. was I’ocognleed and preached by 
Major Keith about thirty years ago 
when he was still in Government ser- 
vihe, for in the course of hie Beporb to 
the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, dated, Sanebi, 2dthPeb- 
ruavy, 18b8,* we find him making the 

* Vide 

MdnnmenU^FortrtiS Gwalior by M*jor J. B. 
Keiih, late R^yal Scots, Superlnteittlns Mona- 
me^tAl Pmervatjon, 'Fortress Gwalior, Ausual 
tSSs ( Frintad by Superinteodent of Government 
Printing, Csleuua(l«j).’' 


following observations :—" This report 
is m&aut for the inforuiabion of the 
Agent to the Governor-General, Central 
Indio, and is niunly a mere recital of 
work accomplished, The importance of 
monumental pieservation is becoming 
more and more recognised os people see 
that the monuments themselves are in 
most cases the only faithful record we 
(>083658 of the religion, manners, habits, 
and oufttoins of the people at archuo as 
well os mediaeval periods. If we ejtcept 
the scanty references made by Greek' 
historians and the narrative of the Chi¬ 
nese pilgrims, theie ore no trustworthy 
accounts of India until tho time of the 
MaUonmdan conquest. From on arohi- 
toctural i>oint of view tho monuments 
are in the highest degree valuable, end 
their value wiil become more apparent 
as indigenous forms take the place of 
such 08 are of exotic growth. In his 
Handbook of Archaeology Mr. Westroop 
says;—' The architecture of a people is 
an important part of their history. It 
is the external and enduring form of 
their public life: it ia tho Index of their 
state of knowledge and social progress.* ** 

Mr. I<eith*B standing ap(}eal to the 
vulersof India is for "a more iAlielliv 
gent sympathy with all that lies near 
the heart and feelings of a very aneieni 
people " (ibid., p, ^5). chiefly In oon-' 
nexion with the indigenous Power, os 
lie calls it, which is specially represent¬ 
ed by the indigenous hereditary art of 
India, hlven so far back ae November 
IP, 18B4, we find him writing in the 
London Times a« follows:—" One greelt 
mistake we make in our relations to 
Indian Art and Industry is to treat 
India in the same way as we treat our 
own country or the colonies, where 
thei’d was no indigenous art. W 9 ttill 
flood it with Europeans who are suppos¬ 
ed to teach men far more capable of 
teaching them. The native is not a 
born administrator, but a little conven¬ 
tional training will make him on admi¬ 
rable architect, engineer, etc. It is 
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certain that much of the work done bj 
European agency eon Id be very well 
carried oat by notivee. A contention 
like thie is sure to provoke oppoeitioo, 
but it is DO lesa true." And if this prO’ 
noQDcement in favour of more and more 
sympathy with the natioual character 
and the national genius w have found 
expreeeioo in the people’s monumental 
records of tbo paet wu made in the 
early eigbtie'4 of the last ceotury, and it 
iu the cuuriM of the same Tin^s letter 
wo find Mr. Keith aaklug " the govern* 
ing cluseee to throw aside their insiilt* 
riem and isolutiou aud place tbeiuaulves 
more in accord ^vith the syinpiithUt of 
Che people"—i.e., with the whole geuiai 
of their civil)eat]on,'-we note also that 
coDtinually down to the pieeeot day, be 
bae with a devo^on to the true inteveste 
of both Che people and the rulers of 
India kept up the cry of the ftopU oj 
India and ihelr Arts, which ii a leuon 
to weetero'educated Indians like oui*- 
selves,—and that noM’ iu hie seventy* 
sixth year, Mr. Keith ie eo^e^ed in a 
rest work on H^esUm CMUaiicft in 
ttdia, which ie to embody bis ideas on 
the method of utilising to the full the 
Jndifffnoui Power of India in favour of 
a stable edm i nietrative policy. " A oioog 
the very few pleaenree we have had in 
life," writes Mr. Keith in his October, 
1911 article in the AeiaOc Qiiar/erlp 
Pevieto <p. '*ooe is that we have 
protested continuously sgunst the dss* 
kuctioii of HiuJu horoditary art, wbe* 
tiior in Ibu lithic rocoid, oi* iu the liudi* 
tiou4 of tbo Family, Commutiity, Guild, 
a* I (I this with a few uthoi^i, unliappily 
now no more, -such iw K. H, Giowsf. 
C.I.E . the Hindi ftpholftr," Wo trust 
that during the new era of British Indi* 
an Im peri alls 10 which was inaugurated 
by the King*Emperov George V., in the 
historic capita] of India ia December 
last, there would bo a better appreda* 
tioD of tbo need fur tbc policy fur which 
Majot'Keith lias been pleading fur the 
Utftr forty yeai’s, namely, that of incor- 
porating aud aaeimilatlDg the elements 


of IndigenoDs Power of India ia the 
building op of a greater fabric of the 
New India which is to stand forth as an 
enduring monument of British Indian 
stateemansbip and British Indian 
energy.—TAs Dawn. 


MR. T PALirS MUNIFICENT 
ENDOWMENT SPECIAL SENATE 
MEETING. 


A special meeting uf the Senate of 
the C^cutta Univeiifity was bold on 
Saturday evening the 22ad lost, at the 
Senate House, College, Square, when 
Sir Ashotosh Mookerjee, Vics-Chancel* 
lei\ piesidsd over a fair attendance o f 
Fellows. 

Sir Ashatosh Mookerjee in moving 
that the munificent donation of Mr. 
Palit bo excepted with thanks, made the 
following statement:— 

Gentlemen,—It is under circumstan* 
CCS of a very exceptional character that 
thie meeting has Mon convened upon a 
much shorter notice Chan is prescribed 
os the ordinary rule bv the B^ulatioas 
of the University, I feel confident that 
the course I have adopted will meet 
with your full concurrence, because we 
are all equally anxious to express onr 
gratitude for what must be described as 
an event unique in the annals of this 
University. Mr. Tarakoath Palit baa 
\uui\v over to the University, property 
^rorlh ijjoi'u than sevuu lakhs of rupees 
fur the fuiindutioii of two Professor- 
HhipH. 0(1 e of Clieniialry and the other of 
l^hysics, and for the establishment of a 
UniTersity Laboratory. 

Mr. Palit has made over’ to the Uni* 
versity about 12 bigbaeofland and a 
building, y^ued at two and a half lakhs, 
and about' four lakhs sixty thousand 
rupees in cash. Out of the income 
doL'ivabie fivm the sum, which will be 
suitably invested, two Chairs are to be 
maintaiued, oue for Phytics and tbs 
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oiber for Chemietry, Upon the laod, 
which lies aft a ahot& distacce from the 
Senate House, the Voiversity is requir¬ 
ed to erect and equip a laboratory at a 
coat of not lees than two and a half 
lakhs of ropees, and to maintain it in a 
state of ^ciency. We are able to 
supplement the mimihcent gift of Mr. 
PaliC by two and a half lakhs froiu our 
Hesetve l^und. The total aiuonnt 
available, coosequontly, for this great 
uodurtaking is a little over nine and a 
half lakhs. We are thus in a position 
to take the tlrat step towards the founda¬ 
tion of a University College of bcienoe 
and Technology, which will mark an 
era in the history of education in this 
country. The Founder' states expressly 
in the trust-deed, which has already been 
executed and registered, that as his 
object is the promotion and diffusion of 
scientific and technical education and 
the cultivation and advancement of sci¬ 
ence, pure and applied, amongst his 
countrymen by and through indigenous 
agency; the Chairs founded by him 
shall always be filled by Indians; bat 
tbe professor-elect may, in the discre* 
tion of the Ooverning body, he required 
to receive special training abroad before 
he enters upon the discharge of tbe 
duties of his office: he will, during this 
period, be in receipt of suitable allow¬ 
ance and travelling expenses which will 
be deemed part of the cost of inainie- 
nance of the Chair. The Governing 
body of the College of Science will con¬ 
sist of the Vice-ChuQceilor as ex-otUcio 
President, the Director of Public Ins 
tructiuQ, Bengal, t'le Dean of the 
Faculty of Science, the Dean of tbe 
Faculty of Engineering, four Members 
of the University annually elected by 
tbe Senate (two of whom at least shall 
be representatives of Calcutta Colleges 
under Indian management and affiliated 
in Science), four other Members to be 
nominated every three years by the 
Founder and after his death by his 
representatives, and finally two repre- 
Eentatives of the professorial staff, to be 


elected by them annually from amongst 
themselves. Tbe Founder has alre^y 
nominated on the Groverning body as 
hie first representatives, Mr, Lokendra- 
uath Falit, District and Sessions Judge; 
Mr. 8. P, Sioha, Barrister. at-Daw Mr. 
B. K. Hal lick, Legal Beinetubrancec 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
and Dr. Nilratan Sircar. The Founder 
luia further provided in the trust-deed 
tliat the prusent Vioe-Chancello:*, if he 
bos Qot otherwise a seat on the Board, 
shall always be one of the four nominees 
of the Founder. The Professors will 
be nominated by tbe Governing body, 
but the ultimate appointment will rert . 
M required by the University Begnla- 
tions, with the benate, subject to the 
saucticD of the Goveinar-General in 
Council. Tbe duty of tbe Profeisors 
will be to carry on original research, 
with a view to extend the bounds of 
knowledge and to stimulate and gnids 
research by advanced students. As an 
essential preparation for this purpose, 
it will also be the doty of the Professors 
to arrange for tbe instrnctioa of etn- 
dents for the Degrees of Doctor of Cci« 
ence. Master of Science, and Bachelor 
of Boience with Hononrs. 

1 DOW move for your aoceptaooe the 
recommendations of the Syndicate : 

(1) That the munificent donation of 
Mr. Palit be accepted with thanks on 
the terms mentioned in tbe trust-deed.. 

(2) That two Piofessorships be instj* 
tutod, one to bo called the Tarakaoth 
Palit Professorship for Gheniietcy, and 
tbs other tbe Taraknath Falit Proleseor- 
ship of Physics. 

(8) That on tbe land given to the 
University by Mr. Palit, a University 
Laboratory he erected to be called the 
Taraknath Palit Laboratory. 

Khan Bahadur Maalvie Mahomed 
Yusuf seconded the motion. 

Principal James and Professor J. B. 
Banerjee eulogised the fouadear and 
exprsofaed a hope that tbe scheme now 
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placdd befoM the Senabd would b 6 a 
great eu'ccase. 

The DiotioQ was tUec cavrisd by 
acclauatioD. 

- 000 - 

The Origin of Life. 

8 IB RA^ LANKBSTER^S VIEW. 

"(Bvulution of the Soul." 

“Sysibbtic Slibb ’; 

The balloon which tha Preeidenb of 
the British Assoualion loosed on Wed¬ 
nesday ii to be floated higher ou the 
breese of. a joint discvission between the 
oheraista and biologists assembled at 
Dundee. Frefeesor Minohin and Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell, among others, are to 
announce their own view of '‘The origin 
of life"' and its oonfliction or agreement 
with Professor Schafer's. 

His paper, full of sensations, fi'om 
which science is not always aveice, stirs 
again a subject as old as the Old Testa¬ 
ment and as new as the crystals in 
which Mr. Burke, of Cambridge, ihongbt 
he detected life. But the British Asbck 
oiation has not etopped at inferring the 
origin of life from matter and foretelling 
its manufacture in the laboratory. Pro¬ 
fessor Blliot Smith as if to complete the 
serial story bae traced the development 
of man from a sguln^el like creature, 
i«calliog that notorious duel between 
Huxley and Wilberforce. and Lord 
Beaconsfi eld's Vubeeqitent com m ent ^'T 
am on the side of the angels." 

The opinions of diatlnguished men in 
solenoe and in other spheres of thought 
are given below. Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Bishop Welldon are, like Disraeli, "on 
the side of the angels." Sir Ray Lao- 
keeter on the other side. 

“Colloidal Slimb." 

Professor .Schafer, as also Professor 
Sinith has let bis imagination loose and 
leaped over gaps in the evidence with 


mercorial lightness on the way to his 
sensational conclusion. But part cf this 
is clear and scientific. He argues that 
life did not arise from “immediate super¬ 
natural intervention; that it did not 
arise from the crystals in a tube; that it 
did not arise from the spontaneous 
generation cf animal life." In place of 
these suggested origins he supposes life 
to arise from time to time as chance 
has it, from the happy contact or neigh- 
bom’hood of the right chemicals, 
especially water and nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds. Life, one may say, is a great 
fluke, which we may suppose from tlie 
odds occurs just now and again. 

To this theory and aiguuieut he adds 
the authority of his name. He himself 
is disposed to think that chemists pve-, 
gently are not unlikely to find the 
formula. The life produced in this way. 
is, of couroe only a bit of "collcidal 
slime"—that is a spongy or gelatinous 
mass with some living function. It can 
move perhaps or divide. The develop- 
ment.of this to man Is a second vision, 
of evolution. Movement in "colloidal 
slime" is, then, Professor Schafer's 
alterative for Milton's Liooe pawning . 
to be free" at the creation; or shall wc 
say Shelley's vision of life as "a dome of. 
many-colonred gloss" that stains the 
white radiance of eternity" ‘? 

From whatever point of view we con¬ 
sider the definition of life, it is <301 te 
certain that science hse not yet brought 
us nearer the solntion than poetry. 
Evolution itself is a gigantic hypothesis, 
a theory, of which a great part may be 
wholly untrue. We have in Professor 
Schafer's paper another great hypothe¬ 
sis in the sphere of evolution with no 
one-thousandth part of the evidence that 
Darwin and Walace collected. If the 
dictum of the man of science ts true, 
“Omnis cellulae cellnla," it is also true, 
aa the old mystics said, "Omnia exeunt 
in mystenim"; everything disappears 
into mystery. "Colloidal slime" is still 
mystery. 


IDE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 




MONKEY TO MAN- 

*'Hl8TORX FOR A MlItLlOK YEARS OR SO." 

BasiDg his remarks on the theory of 
evolution ?rofeseor Elliot Smith, of 
Manchester University, in his president¬ 
ial address to the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association at Dundee 
yesterday, traced in detail the pedigree 
of man and the gradual emergence of 
human traits from the habits of an ape¬ 
like ancestor. 

Professor Elliot Smith said there 
seemed to he ample evidence available 
now for drawing up the pedigree of man 
as far back as "a million yearn nv so." 
The steady development of tlie biuin 
must give the fundamental reason for 
"Man’s ascent" from the ape. Taking 
for granted the geneologioal line which 
he in agreement with many zoologists, 
believed to be a close approximation to 
tho real line of descent, be proposed to 
attempt to find an explanation of how 
each of the more significant advances 
was brought about in the course of 
man's evolution. Moreover vast army 
of newly discovered facts were at our 
command. 

A small land-grubbing, insectivorous 
animal, whose sense of smell was more 
serviceable than all its other senses look 
to a life in the trees, becoming a squirrel- 
like cre&tme. This step marked the 
birth ot the Primates (the highest order 
of mammals, including man, apes and 
monkeys and the definite branching off 
from the other mammals of the line of 
man's ancestry. 

' "The result was that the guidance of 
the animal" sense Of smell lost much of 
its usefulness, and the other senses 
particularly sight became more highly 
develop. And the life in the trees, 
which demanded great activity and agi¬ 
lity, led to the cultivation of skilled 
movements of<the limits. The acquisi¬ 
tion of this skill in movement led to a 
perfection of certain parts of the brain. 
Thus the equitrel-like creature gradually 
became transformed into an ape. 


Mechanism was evolved which regu¬ 
lated the muscular actions and brought 
the sum total of consciousness to l^r 
on the performance of a given act. 
"Thus there were developed the genus 
of all the psychical greatness which, in 
tho million year’s or so that have follow¬ 
ed, culminated in the human mind." 

These "early ancestors of man" at 
first led an unobstructive and safe life 
in trees, taking small part in the deroe 
competition for supremacy that was 
being waged among the other animals 
on the earth beneath them. But all the 
time they were ctilttrating their senses, 
and when they became larger in sise 
and powerful enough to hold their own 
they were able to give up the life in the 
ti'ees and establish themselves onoe 
more as dwellers on solid earth. 

Some developed the power of walking 
erect and became transformed into apee. 
This advance was possible because the 
brain had become sufficiently developed 
to make skilled movements of the hands 
possible. 

Power to Walk Ersot. 

The gradual development of the brain 
resulted in the power to anticipate the 
consequences of actions, The erect 
attitude became a regular attitude,' and 
the hands w ere free to be used for Rseftl 
purposes, such as using weapons in tbe 
shape of sticks and stones. Tbe re^i- 
aation of his ability to defend himself 
on the ground "would naturally have led 
the intelligent ape to forsake the narrow 
life of the forest and room at large in 
sesroh of more abundant and attractive 
food and variety of scene. 

Social habits were adopted as a means 
of protection, there being safety fn 
numbers. The lege were developed, for 
without fleetnesB of foot there wontd 
have been no escape from threatened 
danger. The erect attitude became 
fixed, and these upright creatures emer¬ 
ged from their ancestral forests in troops 
armed with sticks and stones and mih 
the mdiments of all the powers. that 
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dabbled tbfiia to coo^uer the world. 

The greater expoeare to danger which 
these more adTeotarooe spirits eacount* 
ered and the' constant atrugglea these 
8emi»humau creatures must bare had 
with definite enemies, no less than with 
the forces of nature provided the factors 
which rapidly weeded out those unfitted 
for tbs new conditions, and by nataml 
selection ma«de real men of ^lo survi* 
Ton. 

“The growth in intelligence and in the 
powers of discrimination no doubt led 
to the dawning of definite esthetic sense 
which operating through a selection 
between the sexes, brought about a gra^ 
dual refinement of the features, added 
grace to the general bnild of the body, 
and demohabed the greater part of the 
hairy coTeriog.*’ Differences in the form 
of mate and female arose which were 
not found ia the apes. 

BsamNlNO 0? 9PE30K. 

The natural forces of selection made 
one hand more apt to perform skilled 
moTsments than the other. And when 
the ape man attained a anfficieot intelli¬ 
gence to communicate with hia fellows 
other than by mere emotional odes and 
grimaces, such as all social group of 
animals employed tbs more cunning 
right hand would play an important 
part in gaatnres and signs. Then the 
apeman learned to employ a greater 
Tariety of eonnde than his gorlTlaOiks 
and other ancestors. In time the sounds 
deliberately emitted by hia fellows be¬ 
came aesociaied with different meanings 
and this became a new method of com* 
mnnication. The high development of 
the brain mechanism for discriminating 
speech played a great part on making 
man from an ape. The knowledge 
acquired by each individnal became the 
property of the community owing to the 
power of speech, and was hasd^ down 
to the children. 

“I should be inclined to look upon tbe 
crang, the i^mpaosee, and gorilla not 
as ancestral forms of mao,” said Profes¬ 


sor Elliott Smith, “but as the more un- 
enterpHsiog members of man's family, 
who were not able to maintain the high 
level of brain development of the feeble¬ 
bodied human being, but saved them* 
selves fioiu extinction by the acquisition 
of great strength and a certain degree 
of speeialisation of structure. The fee¬ 
bler man was able to overcome his 
enemies and maintain himself in the 
stiiiggle for existence by his nimbleness 
of wit and his superior adaptability tn 
varying circumstances.—JUatfms Stand* 
ard, Oct. 2,1012. 


Kashinath Trimbak Telang. 


Mr. Yasant N. Naik, M.A., has just 
brought out a vivid account of the life 
and work of Kasbinatb Trimbak Telang. 
(Publishers Meun. Q. A. Katesan and 
Company, Madras.) The book ia an 
interesting exposition of the life and 
character of tbe great scholar and refor¬ 
mer. It it a sustained biography of K. 
T. Telaog interspeieed with a lucid 
account of the stimog times in which 
he lived and worked, together with a 
critical appreciation of hia views on all 
topics of national ooncem^social, politi¬ 
cal, religiooe and literary. Mr. Telaog 
was also a jurist of no mean repute and 
readers with a turn for law will find 
much to interest them. He lived at a 
time of great national awakening and 
played a consplcuouB part in every field 
of national activity. A study of his life 
and his works, hie ahns and ideals, and 
particularly hie methods of approaching 
the great questions of the day will be 
of immense help to public men engaged 
iu any sphere of patriotic work. The 
writes has approa<^ed tbe subject of his 
memoir in the spirit of sincere love aud 
admiration foe a great personality and 
has brought to bear upon his task the 
three virtues of a biographer—sympathy, 
iad ostry and sanity. The book contains 
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160 pages with a faithful representation 
of the subject of the eketcb. It is 
priced at Bupee One a copy and is offer> 
ed to fiubscribers of the'' Indian Be vie w ’ ’ 
at As. 

THE LEAGUE OF THE HELP¬ 
ING HAND. 


A Synthetic Bond of Righteom Fritnd» 
ihi^ {Sotianga) hti\o$en Young Btopli 
if aU Nations. 


Many Young People’s Societies have 
been launched during the last few years, 
and have in spite of very excellent oh* 
jects failed to cover more than a section 
of the de)d| either because they openly 
or tacitly involve peculiar beliefs of a 
topical or theological sort, which prove 
attractive to aome and repulsive to 
others irrespective of character; or be* 
cause they are controlled by strong per* 
eonalitiei with marked idiosyDcrasiae 
which compel some into zealous partisan* 
ship and tom others into aceptios and 
opponent again irrespective of true 
moral worth. Thus the real object of 
ail these associations—to sift good from 
bad and indiffereot for the sake of great¬ 
er efficiency in service—is frustrated. 

Nevertheless Satsanga—Association of 
the Good, with the <^d, for Good— 
remains a sino qua ru»v of Human Pro* 
greee ; and those who would discourage 
fresh efforts because eaiUer o&« have 
failed, simply give evidence of incons¬ 
tancy, their abbyasa (endeavour) failing 
for want of true vairagya dispaasion). 

The League of the Helping Hand ia 
an aaapeiation which seems free from 
the defects mentioned above. It is 
quite free, both from irrelevant behefs 
and from personal "guro-dom.” 

1. Its object is simplicity itself: a 

E lain restatement of the One Eternal 
taw; 


Object; To give to others something 
of the happiness that others give to us. 

II, Its pledge is quite impersonal. 
It restores, in modem langoage, the old- 
fashioned Aryan vratam. or right resolve, 
on the holding up and carrying out ot 
which the weal of India (and of the 
world) depends TnUh foremost; 

Pledge: I will be true through all 
my life. I will hate all that is mean 
and love all that is good. I will strive 
with all my strength to make the world 
happy and kind. I will fight wiUi all 
my soul against all that is cruel. I will 
try as earnestly as I can to be friendly 
with all people ; and especiully I will 
never be disloyal to any comrade in the 
League of the Helping Hand. 

III. Finally, its specific promise is 
intended to remind school children that 
their weekly holiday Is an opportunity 
for specific acts of service such as school 
days may give so room for, Let a 
little time be devoted to sick relations 
or neighbours, or to collecting for some 
truly benevolent institution, or to com* 
bin^ charitable endeavour of some sort. 
Let the holiday be really made holy by 
service, and not wholly given to idleness 
and play. 

Promise : I will, once In every week, 
as long as I am able do at leaet one 
thing to make somebody’s life happier. 

And that is all. There aT|S no skle* 
issues, no secrets behind the veil; and 
the founder and chief of the order is 
Mr. Arthur Mee, Editor of the ‘’Chib 
dren's Magazine ” (formerly Children’s 
Encyclopedia), who may described 
as an enthusiastic Friend of all the chii* 
dren of the world and of all QhUd 
Lovers ; and who stands for no theolo* 
gical or psychical bones of contentaoc 
whatsoever. 

The international and totally non* 
political character of this Association 
would facilitate the reorganisation on a 
larger scale than before, of all that was 
of real value in the Samiti njovem«it ctf 
some years ago. 
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f^r. Hee's defioite object 18 . to fotm ft 
Leftgoe of robust Friendfthip« roclc-based 
on Sincerity and Service between yoong 
^ople of the different conutries and 
races, eo that they, growing up into »S' 
poneible men and women, may help to 
make the world a little more pleasant 
for hacmleee folk to live in the next 
generation than it is this. He is parti- 
on larly anxious to see the youn? people 
of India join in large nambeie and help 
to mould the future of this great and 
simple Lfoveiuent. 

COttDITTOVa FOR MSMBBReHIP. 

(a) Begalar Comrades, under 20 : 
Signature and address accompanying 
the pledge and promise, whether printed 
or copied ont; with an adult witneu’e 
signature and address in tlie case of 
juvenile applicants. 

Bona fide students may join on the 
same condition (1 anAa fee) np to 2d. 

Fee: A l-anna stomp to defray post¬ 
age of certificate, etc. 

Badge, in enamel and hroM, purely 
optional; add 6 annas in stamps if want¬ 
ed, stating whsther medal, button or 
brooch is required. If sepsrately order¬ 
ed, 6} annas should be sent. 

(B) Honorary Comrades, over 20. 
Bignetui'e and address as above, with 
pl^ge and promise. Fee: One shilling 
(12 annas) in stamps. Badge os above 
if,reqQired. 

N.B.—The entrance-fee is final. No 
recunent subscriptions. 

Parents may enter even infants if 
they themselves take the pledge, and 
nndertake to train up the young ones 
accordingly. 

Any longuaged may be used, legibility 
being recommended in any case. If a 
vernacular is used, let the name and 
address be tranocribed in English on the 
book of the application. 

Mr. F. T. Brooke has been appointed 
organiser of this Movement in India 
and Ceylon. Applications, etc., should 
be addeeased to him.— , 


Co-League of the Helping Hand 
Bha^^oacha Building, Kalbadevi 
Boad, Bombay. 

Young people are encouraged to form 
local "Bands,” choosing their own 
"oaptains.” Elders (Honorary Com¬ 
rades) are relied on for advice and help, 
whenever needed, and may be chosen as 
" Chaplains,” or Honorary Presidents, 
of bands. Otherwise the young people 
are encouraged to manege their own 
affairs as far as possible, 

Nearly 100 bands have already spon¬ 
taneously sprung in India and Ceylon. 
We thus begin with some 200 comrades 
in this Section. But the total msmbei'- 
ehipi after two and a half years of exis¬ 
tence, has already risen to some 26,000 
in 89 different countries. It is now 
increasing at the rate of 1,000 a month. 

Publications: " The Children's Maga¬ 
zine, 

0 months Be. 8*12 post free. 

1 year Bs. 7*00 post free. 

The Little Paper a monthly supple¬ 
ment to the " Children's Magazine,” 
contaioinga report of the League of the 
Helping Hand Excellent for English 
teaching Schools. 

Supplied separately: Single number, 
Bs. 1*00 per annum. 

Taken 6 copies or more at a time. 

for (i monthly Be. 1*6 | for G copies 
1 year - Ks. 2*10 j monthly. 

(For larger numbers, calculate at the 
rate of 7 annas per dozen copies. These 
are special terms, arranged for India 
alone by Mr. F. T. Brooks.) 

Address all orders to: 

League of the Helping’Hand, 
Bbaroacha Building, 

Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. 

It is hoped that the League of the 
Helping Hand,, thanks to its niuvers^i- 
ty and cheapness, may form a bond of 
union between the scattered members 
and groups of many existing societies 
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with more or loss eimihr objects', en¬ 
couraging all to mutnal good-will, what¬ 
ever their diverse beliefs, and forming a 
Common Field of Bight Endeavour in 
which the Greatest Power for Good 
must ultimately predominate. 

Members of all existing educational, 
ethical and ohavitable societies are cordi¬ 
ally invited to join, 

Application forms supplied fm on 
payment of postage; } anna up to 50, 
1 anna np to 100, etc., enclosed in 
Indian stamps. 


•ooo* 


Notes from ^‘Capitol.*’ 


Another political sensatioUt at sreat 
almost te that I have jnst discussed, is 
the categorical refusal of tho Chinese 
Minister of Finance to agree to the 
terms of the Six-power loan. Those 
terms provided for strong security and 
supervision, and the option of future 
loans during the ensni^ five years. Dr. 
Morrison, late Peking Correspondent to 
TJu Tmei and now Political Adviser to 
the President of the Chinese Bepublic, 
apparently endorsee the action of the 
Cmnese Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He told an interviewer that the opposi¬ 
tion to the Six-Power loan aioae from a 
natural desire that China should bs 
mistress in her own house. The action 
of the Powers in forbidding China to 
borrow except through banks, which 
were given a monopoly, naturally excited 
mistrust. China aigued that she kept 
her obligations during the resolution 
and displayed her resoarces and ability 
to deal wi^ a moet serious situation. 
She ought to receive every encourage- 
ment, and not be hampered in the work 
of regeneration. Th$ Tinges which had 
hitherto shown a tendency to support 
the Six-Power group, now admits that 
China’s repudiation of the monopoly is 
legitimate. In the meantime the private 
loan which the Chinese Ambassador in 


London negotiated with a local bank 
hse partially matenalised. An imme¬ 
diate advance of half a million sterling 
has been made to Chinn on the security 
of six months’ Treasury Bills. These 
were offered in the London market on 
Wednesday last and all placed at 97^. 
Doubtless the success of the loan h^ 
much to do with the stiff upper lip of 
the Chinese Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who previously pretended that he would 
have uothiog to do with the private loan, 
which the Chinese Ambassador had no 
authority to negotiate. Ah, these Celes¬ 
tials I They can still beat the West 
hallow in the game of .eubtle diplomacy. 
The latest news about the private 5 per 
cent, loan ie that it has been decided to 
issue the first half of dve millions at'95 
this week end, and the remaining five 
tnilliona next year at the beet price pro- 
curable, Q. E. D. 

• 0 « 

Tbe col lapse of the li^ix-Power loan 
will give keen pleasure to TheEconomUt 
which recently emphasised the absurdity 
of Britain sending the bulk of the money 
to China and getting only one sixth of 
the control. Our grout financial oon- 
temporavy always doubted the adviaa- 
bility of providing the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment wi& a huge loan of sixty millions. 
It pointed out that the money would 
have to be found In the main by London 
and Paris ; it would cripple the London 
capital njarket for some Ume, and wovdd 
probably result in en alJ-rouad contrac¬ 
tion of prices for all gilt-edged eecnLitles, 
and still more for second class securities 
of good standing, such as the bonds ol 
Japan and the best 8ouih American 
Bepoblica. In June last*at a meeting 
between the bankers of the Six-Pof^ 
gitinp and the Chinese Ministers the 
Chinese Government, according to the 
telegram of the Daih/ Telegraph‘$ cor¬ 
respondent, definitely declar^ that it 
wanted only a small loan of .£10,000,000 
and, therefore requested the bankets to 
state their terms. The bankers, after 
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coneoltation, tasw^v^d th&t this wa$ in¬ 
sufficient, and that China bad far better 
indent for all her future neede. 
exclaimed the Finance Minister, “only 
yesterday the American Minister told 
me that he would not adviee me to bor¬ 
row anything; in fact, he did not eee 
the need for China to ^rcow a peony/’ 
The bankeie were confounded by this 
bomb'Sbell. aod as a result, says the 
correspondent of our contemporary, the 
negotiations reached a new deadlock, 
from which they might never emerge. 

* • • 

The treatment accorded to Mr. 
Thurley a Madras excise expert, who 
waa "lent" to the Government of Ceylon 
has been the subject of justifiable com¬ 
plaint. The fact that the Madras eyatem 
recommended by Mr. Thurley bsi not 
been adopted by the island author!tlee 
does not, appear to be in itself a point 
for criticism; they are as much entitled 
to adopt their own system as we are. 
What Mr. Thurley ie grieved about is 
that be has been made respoosible for 
this waywardnese. His report was not 
even published. Also the Governor re* 
fnaed to grant him an interview when 
things went wrong. Buch discourteiy 
would have been out of place even to 
one of Ceylon's own officers; when ap¬ 
plied to a Madrae man, who waa anxious 
to do hie beet for the Colony which bad 
asked for hie servicea, it became simply 
boorishneea. Mr. Thurley has refused 
to continue in Ceylon's service, and no 
wonder the papers point out that next 
time Ceylon wants help we aball know 
what to say. 

Under Current Coin the Capital says: 

While so many people have been 
banging the big drum and like the crrer 
ia Bardel us Pickwick, sbonting Bwade- 
ehi ontil they were almost bla^ in the 
faoe a yonng Bengali gentleman, Mr. U. 
X. Dae haa been trying quietly and ua- 
ostentatiously what he could do in the 
way of w eaving cottou goods. Mr. Dsa 
is a grandson of the late Baba Sree Katit 


Dae one of the leading Vakils of the 
High Court. He ia a graduate of the 
Calcutta University in the Boience 
Course and also a Vakil of the High 
CoQTt; bnt in 1906 he started a email 
mill with a 9 horse power engine aod 4 
looms and the necessary machine for 
dying, bleaching etc., and set himself to 
work to weave cotton fancy goods from 
locally made yarn. 

• « * 

This is the first mill in Bengal for 
weaving fancy cotton goods, planned, 
erected, ^vork^, manag^ and owned by 
a Bengali. The only previous qualifi¬ 
cation o( the manager, Mr. U. K. Dai, 
was that of a graduate aod a vakil and 
he had never even seen a stationary 
steam engine before. Mr. U. S. Dae is 
now the engineer, fitter, designer, dyer, 
etc., in fact he knows the minutest 
details of the mill and there is not a 
machine in it, including the engine aod 
boiler, which be has not worked aod 
does not know how to work. He is also 
a machinist, having constructed two im¬ 
portant machines tor his mill use. The 
mill is at Daghbazar, Chitpore tramway 
terminus and office, at Ko. 10, Sree Nath 
Daee' Lane, Bowbosar. 


Japan's extraordinary keenness to 
promote trade relations with India is 
illustrated by the fact that since the 
Nippon Yusen Koiaha put on the new 
line to CsJcutta last year, the competi¬ 
tion with Britiflh firms has resulted in a 
direct lose of £60,000 to their lines. In 
order to continue the competition the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha bae applied to the 
Japanese Government for a subsidy of 
aouiething like £80,000. 

V a • * 

The Zones A reviewing the plague 
epidemic in India from its beginning in 
^96, reminds os that during the inter- 
vecing sixteen years the official record 
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show a total of eight million deaths fix^tn 
plague; and 842,000 of these occurred 
last year. 

• • • 

The Euoce people who take to ouUiva- 
tiog a small plot of land the better for 
the localities in which they live; and 
the better for England as a whole.—At 
Woodstock. 

« • • 

Keep a boy from the world and its 
knowledge, confine his reading to Ban¬ 
yan and Tapper, and in the end you will 
have a rake.—At Claremont Mission.— 
Madrcu Standard. 

All-lndU Academy of Music, 
Bombay. 

The pvoipeotns, a copy of which we 
are in receipt of, sets forth clearly the 
aims and objects of the Academy, the 
main one being to popularise Hindu 
Music In Europe, America, Australia 
and other European countries by means 
of adopting European system of nota¬ 
tion. 

The membership of the Academy is 
open to men and women irrespective of 
caste or creed on a payment of Ke. 2 
annually. The Ac^emy proposes to 
hold three monthly examinations and 
confer titles of Associates and Bellows on 
distinguished musicians. 

Miss Batyabala Devi is the Principal 
of the College at Bombay, and for the 
purpoee of teaching Hindu music with 
English notation Mr. C. M. Cardoza, an 
accomplished European mnsician and 
brilliant scholar in Indian music, has 
been appointed. There are three courses, 
namely Primary, lotermediate and Final 
and tW’e is also a special class for 
Advanced students. Postal tutlon is 
provided for mofussil candidates and is 
done only in (^ujrati, Bengali, Hindi, 
and Urdu languages. There are attach¬ 
ed to the College a workshop, a Board¬ 
ing School, and a Commercial Depart¬ 
ment. Further particulars may be had 
from the Principal, 18 B. Sibaram 
Buildings, Hornby Boad, Bombay. 


Ancient Surgery* 


EARLY INDIAN OPERATORS. 

Even while medicine was merely a 
superstition surgery was an art widely 
practised, in fact it may be said that 
surgery is as old as human needs. From 
the very beginning of history the skill 
I'S^nired for the stannchisg d blood, the 
removal of such things as arrows, the 
binding of wounds and the manipulation 
of splints for bioken limbs, was common 
to s^l races of whom we have any know¬ 
ledge. One gathers from the b^ks of 
Arrian, Stisoo and others that, at the 
time of the invasion of India by Alexan¬ 
der, the Indians held a high reputation 
for medical and surgical knowledge. 
Over two thousand years ago Alexander 
kept Hindu physicians in his camp for 
the treatment of wounds and diseases 
which bis own surgeons were unable to 
treat and early in the Christian era one 
of the leading chiefs of Baghdad kept 
two Hindu physicians os his own psts 
Bonal attendants. One of the proverbs 
suggestive of the high esteem in which 
surgery was held in India may be quoted: 
"A physician who is no surgeon Is likely 
a bird with but one wing." It was thus 
required of a student of medioine to 
equip himself with surgical knowledge. 
That those two branches have often 
divorced is apparent when one reads tiie 
history of surgery in England. 

Stjbruta's Boos. 

In ancient India there were men who 
possessed a knowledge of the hnmao 
anatomy that often surprisse we. Il is 
true that their classifications are often 
crude and eometimee amusing, but no 
one can read any portions of these 
medical works without being struck 
with the minute knowledge of the struc¬ 
ture of the body displayed by many. 
The limitation of the knowledge respec¬ 
ting such subjects as blood circutatistt, 
the position of the large arteries, etc., 
prevented their carrying out many 
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operations that are familiar to aorgeons 
tO'day. Of the records pidserved to us 
of this former art those by Susrata ai^e 
considered authoritatiye. I'here is little 
doubt that the works of Chavaka, the 
authority on medicine, preceded Sustuta, 
bnt they both claim tc be recording 
knowledge which* they have received 
fpm gcd. Id the cose of the latter we 
are told that India imparted the know* 
ledge, to Dhanvantavi, the medical ad* 
viser of the gods, and from him it was 
banded to aight rishis. 8u&ruta was the 
one chosen to record these statements. 
Zt may not be without interest to note 
the wide range of their instrumeots, 
though It is scarcely necessary to give 
details. In Sasruta*s book there ace 
descriptions of over one bundrsd instru* 
ments, while other accounts'state the 
number as lu order carefully tc 
wprk these instruments Wei’S to have 

S od handles and firm joints > they must 
kept well^polished, and sharp enough 
to cut a hair; care should b«3 taken with 
nespset tc their cleanlinsu and they 
should be kepi well wrapped in Hannel 
and stored in a box. Among these ins¬ 
truments are to be found scalpels of 
various kinds, bistouries, iaocete, sacri- 
fiers, eaws, l^ae nippara, scissors, tro¬ 
cars and needles. Tools for cauterising 
s^fo are mentioned. In connection with 
^e latter process it may be pointed out 
that the surgeouB based their confidence 
in it on an aphorism, or perhaps the 
aphorism resulted from their belief in 
(be efficacy bf cautorieing. '*What drugs 
and knives cannot cure may be cui’ed by 
fire. Bandages of various kinds were 
known and ioeti notion in the n^eof them 
given; splints made of bamboo were in 
common nse. 

Notable Opb ratios 8. 

• .The authority whom we have quoted 
gi vest detailed accounts of the methods 
by which the wounds, dielocations, frac* 
tuzss weM treated, and tiie modem 
practitioner may be permitted somesur- 
pose at thaela^ntte classifiestions and 


methods of treatment. In one direction 
it is interesting to note that advantage 
was taken of the forces of natnre. Per 
the extraction of foreign bodies from the 
body they seem to have acquired great 
skill, and the magnet was brought into 
use for the extraction of iron particles 
under specified conditions. Bleeding as 
in the early days of surgery in England 
seems to have been popular, though 
leeches were more frequently resorted to 
than the knife. The present appliances 
have made amputation a much simpler 
matter both for the surgeon and the 
patient, but in spite of tbs fact that in 
ancient India they had not learned the 
use of chloroform or gained a complete 
control over henmorrhage, they seem to 
have carried out many amputations. 
The hemorrhage was sapped as far as* 
possible by pouring boiling oil, some-* 
times mixed with pitch, over the stump. 
Two operations are worthy of a passing 
note, that of lithotomy, and rhinoplasty. 
The former bos generally been consider¬ 
ed the work of specialists and in Alex¬ 
andria it was so from the beginning, but 
we find that all practitioners in India 
performed tbe operation though it was 
nsceuai 7 to obtain the psrmission of 
the rajah before it could be done. This 
would seem to point to its being a diffi¬ 
cult one which often resulted in death. 
Bhinoplasty, tbe surgical operation by 
which a nose was constructed from the 
neighbouring tissue, in this instance 
from the cheek, was hoquently practised, 
and it is genorally conceded that ibis, at 
least, is native to India. 

SCIBNOS AHO SVPBBSTITION. 

8usruta’s work is divided into six 
divisions. The 8utra Stbana deala 
chiefiy with medicines, surgical iDStra- 
ments, and surgical diseases; the Nidana 
Stbana treats of symptoms and diseasea, 
with special reference to midwifery, 
internal absceeses; the Sarara Stbana 
deals with the structure of the body; 
the Ohikitea‘Sthaoa describes the symp¬ 
toms and treatment of wounds, stone and 
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obsfcotrio matters; the Kalpa Sthana 
gives directions for the preparation of 
milk foods and rules for treating oases 
of poisoning; the Uttaca Sthana gives 
directions for operations on the eye, eai, 
nose, etc., together with descriptions of 
such disease ae cholera, dysentery, 
tumoni's, intoxication. The range is 
wide, and is a strong evidence of the 
keen interest and careful observation 
shown by these ancient surgeons. No 
decrees were given for their profession 
but enigeons as well as Physicians had 
to undergo a long period of training be* 
fore they were allowed to pi'sctice. 
There won an amount of book-learning 
but this was considered secondary to 
practical work in operations. The stu* 
dents we)re instructed by means of 
operations performed on wax spread on 
a board, on gourds, on cixouinlMrs, and 
other soft fruits; a leathern bog billed 
with water was of assistance in showing 
the art of tapping; scarifications were 
made on the trash bides of killed animals. 
Though they do not seem to have used 
living animus much in their work we 
find mat they were permitted to cauterise 
them. But the doctors felt that some* 
thing more was needed beside the skill 
they possessed if they were to be sucoess- 
ful in their work. In order to impress 
the ignorant a great number of supersti* 
tioDc were pressed on them. A reader 
of these authoritative records while often 
surprised at the advanced knowledge of 
the writer, considering the period in 
which they w'ere written cannot fail to 
be amused at the vast amount of what 
seems utterly irrelevant matter, much 
of which is concerned with instructions 
which can only be folbwed by the 
superstitions .—Madras Standard. 

000 - 

NOTE BY THE LDITOR. 


With reference to the observations 
made by the above writer on the subject 


of Indiajt Music, we make room for ibd 
following extracts from his article in the 
which, however, appears 
over the signature “A European," writ¬ 
ing from " South India." 

“ Some people think the Indian 
Music inferior to the European one and 
therefore think it necessary or desirable 
to introduce the latter in this country. 
I think this is a great mistake. First 
of all the superiority of the European 
music to the Indian is still to be proved, 
which I think will be very difficult, if at 
all possible, because here taste has most 
to say. But why is it necessary always 
to coinpare ? The Indian music has its 
own advantages and heautioe, and so hae 
the European. I have, however*, some 
years ago, read an oeeay in which a 
iBuropean who seemed to know the 
nSuiio of India and Europe equally w^ 
caiue to the conclusion that the Indian 
music deserved the higher praise. But 
sccording to my opinion it just depends 
from what standpoint we look at things. 
As regards melody tbs Indian music 
doubtless stands iu the fi^rst place, as 
regards hatmony it will be difficult to 
beat the European music. The simple 
foot however that European music has 
no power over the Indian mind as 7 
have heard from many Indian Christtaos 
who wei*ensed to European music frotji 
their childhood, should be suffieleQt 
reason to make every possible effort in 
order to secure for the Indian music 
again a high place it deserves....It is 
really psunful to bear modem street 
music in the bigger Indian towns, which 
is neither Europesn nor Indian musio, 
but the worst mixture one con thiz^ of. 
Instead of sticking to the Indian musi¬ 
cal instruments, which alone suit the 
Indian way of singing, cheap focSigo 
instrumente are produced whit^ are 
unfit for the Indian way of singing and 
the proper use of which is also generally 
not known. I could never understand 
how rich Hindus and Muhammadans at 
marriage cererooniee or other iestf^ 
occasions con employ 80 -oalledf*ng^t« 
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wbicli forhoore and bonre, da; 
and night sometimeB, 511 the air with 
their horrible, ear-splitting Eoropean 
melodies^ nnable to play one pure tone. 
It would certainly be mnch better in 
every respect to call some good Indian 
mnsioiaa and let them perform their 
arts in which they are more or less per¬ 
fect experts, while Chose imitators of 
European music will nearly always 
tamaia very nnsnccessful amateurs not 
onl^ bat unfortunate halpw in mining 
their own fine music.It is a recognis¬ 

ed fact that the Indian mnsic has attain¬ 
ed a great height of perfection theore¬ 
tically as well as technically.It is a 

eotnmon complaint that the Indian 
musie is dying from starvation, i.e., from 
want of funds (cf. an article os this snb- 
ieot in the "Statesman," May 21,1911), 
by which it conld be made possible io 
establish schools for Indian music, It 
is very sad to see how from year to year 
in smte of famines and pests, wealth 
and luxury increase 'while fine Indian 
arts like Indian musie lie ueglected for 
want of funds. It will be necessary to 
found associations for the resone of 
Indian mnsic. Bnt there is another 
enemy, as bad as or worse than the 
scarcity of funds, that is again imttofion 
and the Vfun idea that everything fore¬ 
ign must be superior to your own 
tLfigs."»fite Daicn. 


Korean CoQSpiraoyi 

KIKETI-SU: CfiBCSnAKS COKTlCIED. 
SENtSKOB OK Y.U.O.A. PBBStDBKT, 


imprisonment; forty to six years’ and 
forty-two to five years'. The others 
were acquitted. 


Success of an Assamese Stuaent- 
Mr. G. Bardsloi from Assam is the 
only candidate of the mining branch 
who has obtained the B, Sc. degree of 
the Birmingham University, He also 
headed the list of successful candidates 
in the diploma examination. Mr. Bar- 
daloi IS & graduate of the Calcntta 
University and went to England as a 
State Scholar. We wish the youngman 
all success in life. 


M. A. Examination Result. 
Pali, Gbotj? A. 

CLASS I. 

Mitra, Sailendtanatb, University Stn- 
dent. 

CLASS II, 

Mallik, Mukundabehari, University 
Student. 


Recovery of a Valuable Diamond. 

Kaogoon, Sept. 28. 

The large valuable diamond, which 
was recently stolen from the Bsssein 
pagoda, together with some ornaments 
of gold has neen rscovered by aBurman 
Police Inspector at Kyonpyaw, all 
jewellery ^ing found buried in the 
ground. Ko arrests have yet been made. 

Depressed Glaaaei In Punjab. 

LALA LAJFAT BAl’S ACTIVITIES. 


Seoul, Sept, 29. Cawnporc, Sept. 28. 

The trial has ccnolnded of 128 Korean After the ocnclusion of hie lecture 
Christ]ans who were charged with cons- yesterday on "Place of religion in the 
piring against the life of Count Terauchi, progress of natnre" Lala Lajpat Bai 
wvemor-Geneial of Korea. Baron made an appeal for funds for his mission 
lodiiko ex-President of the Privy Coun- to raise the depressed classes in the Pun- 
ell, and President of the Y.M.C.A. and' jab, towards which he himself was con- 
five Others were sentenced to ten years’ tributing Bs. 10,000. As a result of the 
imprisonment; eighteen to seven years' appeal Be. 5,000 was subscribed on the 
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SdvetAl donatiood ranging between 
1,000 and 500. Lala Lajpat Bai 
left Oawnpore yesterday eveniog. 


Buddhist Propaganda Id 
G reat Britain. 

Writes the "Advocate of India:—It ie 
somewhat surprieing to leain that an 
active Buddhist propaganda wilJ shortly 
be Isauguvated throughout Great Britain. 
The Buddhist Booiety there has hitherto 
been content to carry on its work by 
means of Sunday evening rueetlnge and 
esoteric tract dietributions. Now, how¬ 
ever, it is intent on establishing a 
monastery with hve Buddhist monks, or 
Blkkhus, and to that end it is procuring 
a building, with a suitable library and 
meditation room, meditation being the 
Buddhist equivalent to prayer. Then, 
given a suitable Bikkhu, the Society, 
will proceed to organise meetings all 
over the country, to arrange for the 
wholesale distribution of literature and 
to carry on, in fact, a genera) proselyti¬ 
sing campaign throughout the British 
Isles. There are already, it seetus, 
4hree young Oxford undergrades who 
have taken the "precepts of chastity, 
teetotalifin and truthfulness," and who 
are wishful of becoming Buddhist monks. 
They will live oo charity and practice 
ail the usual vigours incumbent on the 
faithful. According to Pi'ofessor Mills, 
who is the head and front of the English 
Society, that organisation is already 
assured of a vast amoant of support. 
"There is," he says, “an immense amount 
of Buddhist feeling here and a palpable 
desire to embrace the futh." However 
that may be, it is certain that the failure 
of the Churches to keep their bold on 
the mass of the population at home has 
resulted in many thousands of people, 
not essentially irreligious, remaining un¬ 
attached to any organised church or 
form of faith and ready to listen sympa¬ 
thetically to any appeal, especially a 
novel appeal, to their religious sense. 
So that a Buddhist campaign in Britain 


m 

will probably meet with more support 
than at first sight appears likely. ^The 
BetigaUi. 

BANK ESTATE, 
Vandavatam, Nitoiws. 

12-9-12. 

To the Seentary, Poona 9ayan Samaj. 

Dear Bib. 

I was glad to read in the Madrat 
Mail of August 80th an account of the 
distribution of prises of the Gay an Sa¬ 
maj. Though A European, I am greatly 
interested in the preservation and pro- 
tnotion of Indian Music. 

Sir Bichard Lamb, who presided at 
your prize distribution, thought it neces¬ 
sary to criticise Indian music in certain 
ways and would have it borrow from 
'Western music. I think the latter 
would a great mutake. 

As an " Associate " of the " All-Indin 
Academy of Music " of which Satyabala 
Dsvi in Bombay is Principal, I should 
like to request yon to kern gour mueic 
at pure atposeihle from fireign influen- 
ces. only Indian intirumenU. li 
you borrow from the West, yoa ^poil 
only your own beautiful rauaio and get 
a horrible mixture which is neiuer 
Indian nor European. 

Very few Europeans are broed-rornd* 
ed enough to see beauties in the arts of 
foreign coantries, therefore, bewsM of 
them. 

In the Auguat number of the " Mo¬ 
dern Beview" in which an ar^ole of 
mine appeared on "India la Danger to 
Lose the Last Pieces of Herown Land,^ 
on page 1971 said something about Indi-* 
an Music. Perhaps the whole article 
might interaat you and your frieoda ab4 
I hope you can easily procure a oopy of 
the Review from one of tire Hbnmea 
th€re» 

Yours Sincerely, 

(8d.) ALBERT GaAOfi. 
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Primary Education. 


The current. number of the Dawn 
Moffazin^ contains an important paper 
on “The Problem of Primary Education 
in India:' Its two*fold character.” The 
writer begins wilb a quotation from Mr. 
Philip H. Wicketeed*8recently publiahed 
paper on Education in the Village. Mr. 
Wicksteed eays in hie pamphlet that the 
general outcome of the hours spent in 
the village school is, in a lamentable 
number of cases to detach the children 
from the healthy love of conn try •life, 
from ite edncational influences, to give 
them a distaste for country Indnatiies 
and to direct their ambitions and aspiia- 
ticns into wholly other channels. This 
being so, the one thing, continues the 
writer, is to bring the instruction in the 
school into relation with the actual and 
practical, life 

Again, it appears that the question of 
primary education in the villue hae to 
be viewed also from the pur^y educa¬ 
tional standpoint. At the present day 
the distaste for rural life and rural occu¬ 
pations is absolutely detrimental to the 
oharacter of the children. Apart from 
the mere development of the intelligence 
and ability of the boye, the character 
aide of the sindent population is at stake. 
Mr. Wicksteed deecribes the situation 
in the following worde 

The village boye and girls no longer 
carve bowls and weave good cloth in 
winter nights made happy with folksongs 
and ballade. Their music comec from 
a gramophone: their songs are imported 
from the nearest town; their dancing 
and football they pay for and laeily 
..watoh. 

In India the conditions have not as 
yet come to that state. Bather do the 
villages need a little more of educational 
institutions. But then we ought not to 
forget the dangers of the system that 
forgets the character aspect of culture. 
The two things necessary for Indian life 
are therefore:— 


(1) To develop intelligence in village 
population to enable them to cope with 
the conditions of modern life^ and (2) 
not to undermine, but to strengthen the 
forces that have gone to build np and 
develop the cltaracUr-iMe of the village 
populations of India .—Indian Review. 


Mr. Gokhale and the 
Colour Bar. 


The London correspondent of the 
Timet o/ India wrote in one of his last 
letters; “Mr. Gokhale has qnietly fought 
cut a victory against racial prejudice 
during his present visit to this country. 
He IwUod his passage to South Africa 
for a berth in a flrst-class cabin on ono 
of the Union Castle liners through 
Messrs. T. Cook and Son. When £e 
order was telephoned to the Union Castle 
offices the question "What nationality?” 
was asked, and when it was stated that 
the customer was an Indian gentleman 
it was intimated that he must pay for 
the whole cabin <a full fare and a half! 
since there might be no European pas¬ 
senger willing to share the apartment 
with him. when Mr. Gokhale was in- 
fenned of this demand, ha I'efnsed on 
grounds of principle to meet it, claiming 
the tight to pay only for the accommo¬ 
dation he required and net for a berth 
he would net be occupying. The demand 
of the Company was firmly adhered to 
for some days, bat after Mr. Gokhale 
had talked the matter over with the 
Chairman. Sir Owen Phillips, he gained 
his point. I am told that this is not the 
5rst time this awkard question has 
arisen, and that in one or two cases 
Parsis crossing the Atlantic, after ineffec¬ 
tual protest, have given way and paid 
the extra fare for ^e empty berth. Mr. 
Gokhale bae succeeded in breaking down 
an unfair racial differentiation, and the 
precedent of his case will render it diffi- 
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cuH for &hippmg Companies to claim 

such exactions in the 

Revi^. 

- 000 - 

Orievances of the Hindus 
in Canada. 


Miss Elizabeth Boss Grease, of 8 trass- 
buvg, Saskatehewan, writes to the WcsU 
mintttT Qoiette :—The Cjneetion of Im¬ 
perial citizeDship envely includes the 
treatment of such British citizens as the 
Sikhs of India by the British Coionies, 
Complaints are heard from Australia, 
South Africa and Canada. 

It is surely important to have the 
rights of the Hindus more cleaviy defined, 
and some mote strenuous efibrts made 
to remove the just complaints of these 
eons of the Empire. 

The Viceroy of India may tour 
amongst the Cikh States. He may refer 
to past friendships and loyalty, to heroic 
de^f for the Empire in former years. 
But out here in Canada we are cutting 
away the support of the Sikhs as fast ts 
we can. 

Further Hindn immigration waa prac¬ 
tically stopped about two years ago by 
the continuous passage clause. This has 
been interpreted to forbid trhnshipiuent. 
Bub there is a Hindu community of 
about 4,000 already in Canada. They 
have bought laud, and wish to settle 
their families. Two Sikhs brought in 
their wives and children last December. 
But they were only admitted under bond. 

A deputation of Sikhs waited upon the 
Government at Ottawa and begged per¬ 
mission to bring in their wives .and 
families bo settle upon the land, already 
purchased. They were favourably re¬ 
ceived. The Hon. K. Bogers promised 
them that this would be speedily arran¬ 
ged. But a British Columbian member 
of Tarli ament protested, and convinced 
the heads of Government that this act 
would cause offence to the people of 


British Columbia, and so the Sikhs were 
informed that their petition was rejected. 

More than this. An order in Council 
woe passed for the deportation of the 
two Sikh wives, and the women were 
actually placed under arrest by the im¬ 
migration officials in April. 

They weio prevented from deporting 
them, and on May 24, the Hon. B. 
Bogers announced as an act of grace, 
not to create a precedent, that the wives 
should be allowed to veinain with their 
husbands and children. ’ 

This is the way wo foster loyalty to 
the Empire amongst the Sikhs in Canada. 

1 have been greatly disturbed to watch 
the deepening sense of injustice that is 
growing up amongst these men, It is 
very difficult for the more iguccant men 
to understand that it is all done by 
Canada, and that Great Britain has no 
part in it. One day in California I met 
a Hindu. When he learned that I had 
come from Canada he exclaimed in Hin¬ 
dustani, "my Baja is in Canada." If 
injustice is done them in Canada, of 
necessity they associate it with the 
British Baj. 

But the action of the Canadian ^Gov¬ 
ernment does not express ths feelings of 
the people. It is the rest^t of some 
vigorous objections raised by a few people 
in British Columbia. I have been deeply 
impressed with the guick response Cana* 
dians make in this matter to an appeal 
for fair-play and jnstica. The people 
are ignorant as to the facts and issues 
involved. , . « 

When the case is fairly 4et before them 
they will not support such legislalron. 

Snrely it is not a small matter that 
this wrong should be righted. The Just 
grievances of 4,000Hindus, mostly Sikhs, 
in Canada, affect the welfare of the 
Empire. 

A few people full of prejudice have 
been poisoning public opinion through 
the newspapers. The Omradlsc. ^pte 
only need to be properly informed to 
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ffic iheir Ejinpathy aod support for the 
Sikhs. Ws Qood a fsw meo who are in 
sjmpsthy with tha Indian problems, and 
at the same time can enter into the 
spirit of this great Dominion. They 
conld do much to bridge over the chasm. 
Tact, sympathy, and a presentation of 
facts and of the Imperial ecope of the 
problems would win (he vast majority 
of the Canadian people to a sympathetic 
attitude toward our Sikh brothers. 

I commend this Imperial task to the 
earnest consideration of the British Gov¬ 
ernment .—Indian R6vUw. 

- -000 —- 

Education in Mysore. 


The Beport on Education in Mysore 
during ]910'11, records a good deal of 
progress in uccumstances in some res* 
p^ts very unfavourable. The attendance 
at schools in the State was adversely 
aSected by the severity of the plague. 
In the previous year 65 schools had to 
be closed on accoxmt of plague, but in 
the year under review the number of 
schools closed for that reason rose to no 
less than 207. Of course even where 
schools were not closed they suffered in 
attendance. In spite of all this the in¬ 
crease in attendance, evident for the two 
previous years, continced bo some extent 
during the year under notice. The per¬ 
centage of pupils to population of school- 
going age was 16*9 as compared with 
16*3 in 1909-10. These figures include 
pupils of both sexes ; those for boys only 
show a slight decline. As regards 
Pritrtary education, we notice an Increase 
both in the number of schools and in 
the number of boys attending them. 
The proportion of these pupils to the 
population of school-going age was 23*5, 
# (frying decline from the previons year’s 
figure. We obsei’ve, however, tbsA of 
the direct expenditure on education only 
a trif e over 15 per cent'wae on Primary 
^ucatiotr. Of ccufse Secondary educa¬ 


tion is a much more expensive process, 
but it seems to us that the distribution 
of expenditure between the several main 
heeds deserves some reconsideration. 
As regards Secondary education, there 
was a small increase in the number of 
pupils. The Matricnlaticpn results were 
so far creditable to Mysore that the per¬ 
centage of success was rather higher 
than that for the whole University, 21*9 
as against 21, bat several institntions 
show very poor results. Turning to 
College education, we find a substantial 
increase in the number of students in 
the Acte classes of the three English 
Colleges. The University results were 
on the whole satisfactory, but it is 
carious that Tamil should be a weakness. 
During the year pcogiess waa made with 
the reorganisation of the Colleges in 
accordance with the new University Be- 
gulatioDS. 

Passing over much intereeting infor¬ 
mation in the Beport. we may draw 
attention to certain special features in 
Mysore education. One is religious and 
moral instruction, which was during 
this year systematically imparted in the 
schools and Colleges. "Some of the 
High school masters and inspecting 
officers are sanguine about the beneficial 
results of religious and moral instruc¬ 
tion." On the other hand, we read that 
little or no interest appeared to be taken 
in it by the students at the Central Col¬ 
lege. There is an interesting paragraph 
alMUt the holders of Scholarships in 
Europe and America. One of these has 
taken the degi^ of Ph. D. at Berne, 
others have secured scientific distinc¬ 
tions. and one has filled in the inteiTals 
of a successful scholastic course with 
lessons on bis own account in aviation. 
One scholarship holder is at Oxford 
studying forestrVi sud another is devot¬ 
ing himself to arhitecture in London. 
Female education made good progress 
during the year, with increases in both 
the . number of schools and of peoples. 
The' p«cenlage uf girls at schot^ to 
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those of school-gomg age is given as 5*6. 
The edncsktion of the afflicted is not neg« 
lected in Mysore. The State has un¬ 
fortunately lost an enthusiastic worker 
for the education of the blind and of 
deafmntes by the death of Mr. Sankata- 
uappa« hnt bis good work will doubtless 
be continned with success. A heavy loss 
to education in Mysore daring the year 
was the death of Mr. J. Weir, Inspector- 
General of Education, whose services 
the Government of Mysore have fully 
acknowledged.^Zndian 


SECTION II: STUDENTS COLUMK, 


INDIAN METALLUNBICAL NN0WLED9E-I. 

In a paper read before the Iron and 
Steel Institute on Iron and Steel of 
Ancient Origin, Sir Robert Haddeld, F. 
B. &., made some reference to the know¬ 
ledge of metallurgy possessed by ancient 
Indians, an abstract of which hse appear¬ 
ed in the June 6, 1912namber of Nature, 
the well-known English scientific week¬ 
ly of London. Nature says;—“ Bear! ng 
upon this subject of Indian metallurgi¬ 
cal knowledge, two papers were men¬ 
tioned on Indian steel contributed by 
Mr. J. M. Heath to the Boyal Asiatic 
Society in 1867 and 1839. Mr. Heath 
expressed the opinion that the great 
works in stone in Egypt were undoubt¬ 
edly earned ont by means of iron and 
f ^eel tools and that there was no evi¬ 
dence to show .that any of the nations 
of antiquity besides the Hindoos were 
acquainted with the art of lusking steel. 
He also stated that the claim of India 
to a discovery which had exercised more 
influence upon the arts conducing to 
civilisation and the manufacturing in¬ 
dustry than any other within the whole 
range of human invention was altoge¬ 
ther unquestioned. Sir Eobert entirely 
agreed with Mr. Heath's views, and was 
led to the conclusion that the methods 


of making steel practised in Ceylon pro¬ 
bably reached that island from India at 
a very early date.'’ And agun,—“In 
this paper some interesting specimens 
of ancient Sinhalese lion were describ¬ 
ed. These consist of a chisel from 
Sigiriya, dating back to the 5 th century 
A.n., a nail frorc Sigiriya of about the 
5th century A.n., and a native bill-hook, 
or " Eetta.” From the I'esult of the 
examinations of these specimens it 
would appear certain that more than a 
thousand years ago there prevailed a 
knowledge of the metallurgy of Iron. 
That a knowledge of hardening the cut¬ 
ting edges of tools was possessed is 
shown by the ancient chisel, which 
would appear to have its edges cemented 
and carburised. It would also seem 
that the crucible process of manufactur¬ 
ing steel has been known in the Bast 
for a long period, and that our modern 
belief that this process originated in 
Europe is probably not correct. This 
Indian industry is now almost extinct 
owing to the fact that steel can be im¬ 
ported from Europe more cheaply than 
it can be manufactured locally.” 

“ The paper contains particulars of 
chemical and mechanical tests carried 
out on the specimens. The illustration 
representiog photomicrographs of the 
point of the ancient chisel carry evidence 
that it has been quenched, fortbaetme* 
ture would appear to be in parte marten¬ 
sitic. The paper records, probably for 
the first time, evidence of the art oi 
cementation having been known 1500 
fo '2000 years ago, as shown by this spe¬ 
cimen. If this is the case, pvobaUy 
such knowledge could be tra^ back 
still further." 

“ Reference waa made to the collec¬ 
tion of ancient specimens of iron and 
steel (1200 to 1800 jeaie old) in the 
(Colombo Museum, which is perhaps the 
most complete of its kind in the world, 
that is, with regard to ancient iron." 

B. C. b. (TxppB&i). 
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News and Notes. 


Lord Iveagh has given ihe Provost of 
Qiiblin Uuivcrsity ZOi- 
Lor^ Iriuh's gW OOO for baneSt of the 
(O Dvblln Uttlvarsitf. department of Geology 
and Mineralogy. Ten 
years ago his lordship presented the univer¬ 
sity vUb the laboratory of experimental and 
botanical science. 


InntT remote,—R. Sri Patbmanathen, 
B. A. Oxford; Doo 
Calll ip <lie Bar. Richard Wjjewardene, 
B A. Cambridge . Mid¬ 
dle TimpU —’Moung Tha Din, Raghuaan. 
dan Prashad, Pyare Lai, Sohrabjee Maneck- 
je, Dulip Singh Gill, Merwanji ICavasji Sett, 
Suthya Dbyan Gliosaul, Rameshwar. Pra¬ 
sad Sinha, Md. Zacharla Hash mi. tfn* 
coln*s /na —Parsran Kundaumal VasvanJ, 
Certificate o* Honour, B.A., L L.B., Bom¬ 
bay ; Satyendra Narayan Chcudhuri, S. 
Md. Mir, Maung M;.uog Gyi, Hareschandra 
Ray, Nelakania Menon, Dr. Syed Mahmud, 
Ph, D. Munster; Kumar Jagannath Slngb, 
Mandlal Maniklal Maaumdar. Gray's Inn. 
—Rristnala) Datta, L.R.C.P.,L.R.C. 5 .} 
M. Valu Pillal, B.A.,L L.B. ; Md. Naim, 
Dakshioa Ranjan Mukerjee. 


The ‘'North American Review*' publish¬ 
ed letters of Samuel 
Tbl "llarlh Am«rf- Morse, the inventor ot 
CM Beriev." the telegraph in one of 
which writing ccmceroing 
a visit be paid to England in 1912, be says : 
^Tbis is the character of Englishmen to be 
haughty, proud and over-bearing, ff this 
conduct meets with no resistance their treat¬ 
ment becomes more imperious, and the 
more submissive and conciJiating is the 0^ 
jeet of their imperiousness the more tyran- 
aScal are they toward it. This has been 
their uniform treatment of us and this cha¬ 
racter pervades all ranks of society, whe¬ 
ther in public or private life. The only 
leay to please John Bull is to give him a 
good beating, and such is the slugularlty of 
his character that the more you beat bioi 
the greater is his respect for you and tbe 
more be will esteem you. 


It is highly gratifyingto learn that Mr. 

Arnold has now under 
NiaRStudenU bis guardianship in Lori- 
iUffsory CommlUee don close upon 200 
In Urtilon- young Indians, tbe num¬ 
ber having been steadily 
rising from the first. Rather less than R 
third of rhem are Government or Native 
State scholars, and all the rest submit to bis 
beneficent supervision voluntarily, or rather 
at the un fattened instance of parents or 
guardians. Two years ago there were less 
than 30 men, not being Government or 
Native State scholars, on the books. The 
progress since made affords gratifying evi¬ 
dence of the good work of tbe Indian Advi¬ 
sory Committee io bringing the organisation 
of the Advisers department to the notice of 
parents and guardians in India, ani recom¬ 
mending to avail themselves of the protec¬ 
tion for their sons It affords. 


The Hindu University deputation headed 
by tbe Maharaja 0^ 
The DepulallDR Darbhanga and the Hon, 
at Moratfabad. Pandit M M. Maiaviya 
visited Moradabad last 
week. It consisted of the Hon. Raja Ram- 
pal Singb, Babu Bisambhar Nath of Cawn- 
pore, Pandit Ookaran Nath Misra of Luck¬ 
now, Thakur Mahadeo Singh Band Pandit 
Sarcueahwar Natb Sapru of Fyzabad, and 
Bajpaye Chandrabhal, Talukdar of Unao. 
The deputation was most enthusiastically 
received at the railway station which bad 
been nicely decorated for the occasion. 
The Maharaja of Darbhanga aod Pandit 
Maiaviya were presented with an address on 
behalf of the citizens of Moradabad at the 
railway station The members of the 
putation, some on elephants and some in 
carriages, then march^ through tbe town. 
The streets through which they passed had 
been well decorated f r tbe occasion. At 
most of the places the decoration was simp¬ 
ly superb. Women and children assembled 
in large numbers on the roofs aod balconies 
to welcome the deputation. Flowers were 
showered, atlars were offered and pan and 
flaicAfwere distributed throughout the route. 
Cries of ‘Hindu Dharm Ki Jai’ and ‘Hindu 
Vishwa Vidyalaya Ki Jai’ were beard 
throughout. 
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Text Books for Intermediate 
Examination in Arts 1614. 

CALCUTTA UNIVEBSITY. 


Pali, 

Audeveon's PiU Header, The course 
also includes a knowledge of FliU Gram> 
mar of higher etaodard than that requir> 
ed at the lifatricnlation Examination, 
Grammar recommended E. Knller: 
Pdli Grammar, or, Satischandra Yidya> 
bhuGhana’s Eaccayana. 

-( 00 )- 

TEXT BOOKS FOE THE INTER. 
MEDIATE EXAMINATION IN 
SCIENCE, 1914. 


All same aa in the I, A. except the 
following. 

Bengali.—(Books recommended .to be 
read as presenting models of style,) 
Haranchandra Bakshit—Banga Sabitye 
Bankim. logendra nath Baau—Life of 
Macbael Madbusudan Dutt (smaller 
edition). Ramendra Sundav Tribedi-— 
Prakriti. Pramatba Nath Tarkabhu- 
shao^Sakyaeinha. Jogendranath Chat* 
terji—Srimanta Saodagar. Satatchandra 
Bidyaratna—Bhiema. 

-(oo)- 

TEXT BOOKS FOB B. A. EXAMI¬ 
NATION, 1914. 


Pali 

Pass Course.—(Poetry)—Dhainspada; 
Shnddaka Patba. i Prose)—Mllanda. 
. Panha (Trencher’s edition), pages 1— 
21,6. Dhamtnapad a—Attha Eatba, Vol- 
I, edited by Mr. Norman in the P.T.S. 
Grammar,—Bupasiddhl (Rangoon or 
Cotombo edition). Faelhom’s Sanskeit 


Grammar. Cempai^tive Philology— 
Peile's Primer of Philology. 

Honours Course—(In addition to the 
books prescribed for the Pass Course). 
Mahavamsa Chapters 1— 5. Dighani- 
kkya MabagOTlnda Sutta, Mahaparina* 
bana Sutta, Ehys Davids Buddhist India- 

- ^000 - 

Witnesses to the Historicity o( 
Jesus. 


By Professor Arthur Drews, Ph. D, 
author of Tke Christ Myth. Translated 
by Joseph McCabe. 828 pp.; cloth, 68. 
net, by post Gs. 5d. 

This new work by the author of TAe 
Ohn$t Myth is of considerable value, and 
is, in fact, the only work which makes so 
fall and system etic a review of the evi* 
deuce for an historical Jesus. Professor 
Drews is quite a storm-centre in Ger¬ 
many, and in the present volume he 
makes a comprehensive and very effect¬ 
ive reply to his critics. 


MAHA'DODHI JOURNAL. 


Our subscribers are most earnestly 
requested to remit the arrears of subs¬ 
criptions due to this Journal. If each 
one of our subscribers would make the 
effort to get a new eubscriber he will be 
doing a service to the cause of Buddhism. 
We shall be greatly obliged if our sabs- 
cribers will remit a year’s subscription 
in advance on receipt of this number. 

Manages, M- B. JOURNAL, 

01, First Cross StrM, 
COLOVSO, CVThO)i. 
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SEVERANCE OF CEYLON 
FROM INDIA. 


* HALLO ? 


Accidents sevei^ed Ceylon fj.t>m lodis 
bot their pcUtical severance is peculiar in 
the history of politics, says a v?riter in the 
Davm. The ruling authority is now the 
same. His Majesty the King of Oreat 
Britun and Ireland and the Emperor of 
India is the Sovereignand the British Par¬ 
liament Is the ruling power, but India 
is a dependency of the Crown and Cey¬ 
lon is a Crown Colony. The dates and 
modes of acquisition have placed Ceylon 
under the government of one Depart¬ 
ment of the State for the Colonial Secre- 
.tary at its head, while the Secretary 
of State for India in Council rules India 
,in the name of the Crown of England. 


Knock at the Right Door. 


Rajput Herald. 


A Monthly Illustrated Maguzine 
devoted to 

RAJPUT 


HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
ART. 


An Organ of iht 'Hajput Hulcrs and 
NohiHiy. 


The only Indian Magazine representing 
Indian inter^ts in the United Kingdom. 


Edited by 

Thakur Shri Jessraj Singbji 
Seesodia. 


S27-8. Strand. London, W C 


Annual Subscriptioo Rs 15.00 , 

.Ptt Students Re. 5*00 Annas 10 ^iaclud- 
ing Postage) 


Many people make their bad 
health worse by consultjag 
quacks and otlicr liaviag none 
or little knowledge of Medicine 
whiclitlien prolongs tlie time of 
tieatinent even at the hands of 
experts. We therefore empha¬ 
tically advise the sufferers to 
consult at the very first call— 
Recognised Medical Experts 
and thus:— 


« KNOCK AT THE RIOHT 

t DOOR. 

♦ 

S We have been Physicians 
• since over quarter of a century. 

f *And Atank Nigrah Pills and 
othor Preparations for all the 

S diseases (evenof the most stub- 
^ born nature) ai’o successfully 


t tried over millions of people, 
The increasina: volume of oui 


j rne increasmg volume 01 our 
«records of unasked for testi- 


Jraonials convince the fact, We 
•ft charge no fees for consultation. 
J M'e also send a book of I'-O 
I pages—A Guide to Health. 
S Wealth and Prosperity:—Gra¬ 
ft tis and Post Free, 
ft 

^^r PUcu6 drop a card to — 

ft Vaidya Shastri 
S NanlsHanber Corlndji. 

i ArsNK Nioras Psabhacy. 

; JAMNAGAR, KATHIAWAR. 
i Branch 27, Dam Street, 

^ Colombo, t^Oeylon.) 


ftft*ft*ftft##ftft#ft#ftftftftftftft,i#^l_ ^ 


ftftftftft^lfftftftftftftftftftftftftftjj^ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftVftftftft 


THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD 


" Go ye, O BhiUcKus, and wander forth for the gain of the many, the weJfere of the ouny in com* 
laaeion for the world, for the good, for the g:ain, for the welfare of gods and rnen. Proclaim, O Bhik- 
hue', the Doetcine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure/'./tfuAavog/o, Vinayj fiilako. 

Edited ey Tfi:B Amaoakiea H. Dearuapala. 


m. n. 


OCTOBER. 


3460 B.E . 
1913 i D. 
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Mr. WILFRID BLUNT’S BOOK. 


The hooks issaed to the public this 
week include Mr. J. A. Spender’s “ The 
ludiaa Sceoe/' a Biography ot Mr. 
Bloyd George, and a very interesting 
volume on " The Land War lo Ireland,” 
from the pen of Mr. Wilfrid Soawen 
Blunt. 

The anther of this last named book is 
one of the sincerest patriots who ever 
trod these shores, but bis passionate 
devotion to the cause of nationalism all 
over the world made him one of the 
stormiest petrels in our public life. We 
have revealed in this book, which is 
made up entirely of pei’sonal reminls* 
cenoes, an extremist of extremists in all 
matters relating to subject nationalities, 
and at the same time a character that is 
full of attraction and a temperament 
that is essentially conservative. 

Every page of this enthralling book 
bears witness to the intensity of Mr. 
Blunt’s love for the Irish people and 
their cause. In every chapter there are 
records of conversations with the men 
who were inflnencisg all shades of opi* 
nion a generation ago. We are given 
an insight into the private opinions and 
declarations of snch prominent person- 
ages as Pope Leo XIII. Queen Victo¬ 


ria, John Blight, Mr. BeUour, J. A. 
Proude, Lord Bandolph Cbui'ch, C. 8. 
Parnell, John Dillon, and many others. 
We learn how Lord Randolph professed 
his adherence to Home Bale and then 
proved false to his pvoroise; how John 
Bright was honestly desirous of satisfy¬ 
ing the legitimate aspirations of Ireland, 
but could not bring himself to trnst the 
Irish leaders; how Mr. Chamberlain 
pioneered the cause of Home Rule only 
to desert it when the testiog time arriv 
ed, and how Mr. Balfour admitted Uiat 
Home Rule* was bound to come sooner 
or later. 

Perhaps the most remarkable passage 
in the book, and one that has a direct 
bearing on what is happening in Ireland 
at this moment, is that in which the 
attitude of Queen Victoria to the Borne 
Buie movemeub is described. The 
entry in the diary reads thus:— 

“ Called on Lady C., who has seen 
the Prince of Wales lately. She gave 
him my message about the loyalty of 
the Irish to the Crown, and he seems 
to have been pleaeed, and says that 
Home Rule ie certain to come in Ireland, 
and be bas even quanelled with the 
Queen on the subject. Her Majesty is 
a violent partisan on the other side, 
principally on Protestant religiona 
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groDDds. It Wd& eh« who duggested 
that a c^iiaiQ geoeral ahould resign hia 
commission and head the Orangemen in 
her name. Lady C. beard this also 
two days ago from the Dulre of Cam* 
bridge: and there is no donbt whatever 
that the General has really declared his 
intention to do it, in spite of half 
denials.'’ 

It detracts somewhat from one’s eeti- 
mate of Qoeen Victoria to have sueh 
uncoDsbtalioDal courses attributed to 
her, but her antipathy to Irish Home 
Buie was well'known at the time, and 
she undoubtedly shaved the prejudices 
of the aristocracy and the Tory party 
on this subject. 

The book is full of interesting facte 
and statements, some of which, I quite 
expect, will be denied by those who are 
still here to defend themseWes from 
charges of inconsistency—and worse. 
Mr. Blunt has trodden on a good many 
tender corns in these pages. 

Foaxutcs-TsL&BBS in London. 

Baring the lost year or two we have 
had in London quite a plague of palm¬ 
ists, crystal gazers, and other exponents 
of the fortnne-telliog profession. For 
the most part they have been patronised 
by people who are endowed with money 
as well as gullibility ; but recent develop¬ 
ments have brought the metropolitan 
police to the conclusion that some res¬ 
traint ought to be placed upon the busi¬ 
ness. 

The outstanding fact* is, tha4 the 
Qumhec of persoos practising palmistry 
and kindred arts has of late ioi;rea6ed 
enormously in London. The advertise¬ 
ments of diese people have been daunt 
ed in the eyes of the nnwary and the 
creduloos all over the metropolis for a 
long ^me past, and they are always to 
be seen in ibe leading thoroughfares of 
the West End. 

The police have now issued a notice 
in which they call attention to the 
growth of the evil and set forth the pro¬ 


visions of the law concerning it. The 
authorities have never considered it 
necessary to interfere with fortnne- 
tellers so long as their patrons were 
drawn almost exclusively from the well- 
to-do, but in accordance with the ins- 
tinctions of the Home Office, it is now 
intended to take some steps to protect 
the more credulous amoog the labour¬ 
ing clseses from being exploited by these 
not too scrupulous money hunters. 
Palmists have lately taken to utilising 
the advertisement pages of the dally and 
weekly papers In addition to the employ¬ 
ment of sandwich men—some of them 
got up in Oriental costumes'^to parade 
the principal streets. 

Both these methods of publicity are in 
future to be closed agninsi foretune-tel- 
lers of all kinds. The newspapers have 
been warned by Scotland Yard not to 
accept such advertisements, and proceed¬ 
ings will be taken by the police against 
those who post or exhibit bills designed 
to increase the palmistry business. All 
those who embark upon this shady art 
will have in futnie to depend on person¬ 
al recommendation or solicitation to 
increase their clientele, and their activi- 
ties will be watched by the police oven 
more closely than in the past. 


The Benares State. 


One of the great acts of Lord Minto's 
administration was the grant of ruling 
powers to the Maharaja of Benares. It 
was hailed with unstinted delight by the 
Hindu community throughout India, for 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Korayan Singh Bahadur G. 0.1. E. not 
only represents an ancient and historic 
ruling house but Is held in the most 
profound veneration as the accredited 
leader of Hindu society. His Highness 
is distinguished by many qualities of 
heed and heart, and the Hindu commu¬ 
nity have always looked upon him for 
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light and guidance. The loyalty of the 
Benaree Baj to the British Govern cuent 
has been demonstrated for more than a 
century and a half. One of the distin¬ 
guished representatives of the Benares 
House was Baja Bolwant Singh, a man 
of exceptional ability and political jiaga^ 
city, who set hiinsdf up os an indepen¬ 
dent ruler, by throwing off his nominal 
allegiance to the Nawab Waeir of Oudh. 
He conquered the neighbouring chief¬ 
tains and built a series of fortresses at 
Qangapur, Eamnagars Patiliala, Bijai- 
gath and other places. In the struggle 
between the British and the trio Maho- 
medan potentates, Shah Alam, Shujaud- 
daulah and Mir Kasim, which 1^ to 
English FaramoUQtcy in Bengal, Bal- 
waot Singh sided with, and rendered 
valuable services to the British. In 
1794 the province of Benares passed 
into the hands of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Baja Ishwar Proeod Narun 
Singh, the uncle and immediate prede- 
cessov of the present Maharaja, rendered 
conspicuous services to the Government 
during the days of the Indian Mutiny 
and received the hereditary salute of 13 
guns and the Sanad of ^option. He 
also received the title of Maharaja, and 
was made a G. G. 3. I. His Highness 
the present Maharaja succeeded his 
undo and adoptive father on the 0th 
June, l&SO, and was created a K.C.I.E. 
in 1892 and a G. C. I. E. in 1806, The 
Government of India, with the concur¬ 
rence of the Home Government, derided 
in November, 1910, to regrant full ruling 
powers to the Rajas of Benares and to 
recreate a State of Benares, oomprieing 
the parganas cf Bhadohi and Keraman- 
graur (Chakia) and the Fort of Ramnagar 
with its appurtenances. ' The new State 
of Benares, accordingly, was established 
with effect from the 1st Apil, 1911. 
The present Mabaiaja is an ideal ruler, 
and commands the respect and esteem 
of all sections of the population. He is 
a Hindu of Hindus, but with large, pro¬ 
gressive ideas. The heir appaient, 
Kunwar Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, 


is an educated and cultured man, still 
on this side of forty. 

From the administration Report of 
the State for the half-year ending the 
30th September, 1911, which has jnst 
reached us, it would appear that the task 
of reoiganising the administration of the 
State, consequent on the change sane- 
tioued by the Government has been 
accomplished with remarkable expedi¬ 
tion and sQccees. On the 1st April, 1911 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain Singh Bahadur took over the 
admiuistration of the Benares State in 
his own hands, and the Hon. Me. H. V, 
Lovett, I.C.8., the then Commissioner 
of Benares, was appointed the first Poli¬ 
tical Agent of the State. The first task 
of His Highness hsa been the framing 
of a constitution for the good govern¬ 
ment of the State, which was prepared 
under the guidance of the Political Agent 
and was finally approved by the Gov¬ 
ernment. The British laws and regula¬ 
tions have been introduced into the State 
with such additions and modifications 
as seemed desirable. Practically all the 
important Acts of the GoversmWit of 
India have been made applicable to the 
State with trifilog alterations to suit its 
requirements. The administiation of 
the State is divided into sixteen depart¬ 
ments, and capable and' experienced 
otticera are placed in charge of them. 
The selection of the offioere has been 
mode with great care and judicicusness, 
the chief consideration being that only 
those should be appointed who are actu¬ 
ated by high motives and ate attach'ed 
to the Chief by ties of affection and 
gratitude. We have to speak, first a nd 
foremost, of Ool. Vindheewari Pn^ad 
Singh, B. A., an officer of exceptional 
talents, who has been appointed Chief 
Secretary. He is entrusted with the 
Political, Revenue, Financial and Home 
portfolios. The Judicial Department ie 
presided over by the chief Judge Baba 
Chandra Shikbar Mallik, the former 
Dlwan of the State. The Police 
Department has been organised and put 
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on a gatiefactory foolieg by Mr. H, B. 
Boe, whose services were borrowed from 
the Goveiuroent oi India. Mr. 0. 0. 
Womyea is the head of the Public Work 
Department, while the Army command 
has devolved upon Captain Bishwaoath 
Prasad.' Each of the State Departments 
is now in efficient working order. 

The geneious and coble-hearted dis¬ 
position of the Maharaja was seen at its 
best during the pieliminai^ financial 
re-arrangements. Some of the old 
families of the State owed large sum^of 
money Co the State, which they were 
qoite unable to pay withont their pro¬ 
perty being sold. The Maharaja ordered 
all snch sums to be written oS, and in 
some cases where the property was 
already sold, it was given bock to the 
late owner. In the ease of a certain 
Mahomedan gentleman, His Highness 
remitted ten thousand rupees. 

Various irnprovemeoU would appear 
to be already in progress. The most 
notable of these ia that connected with 
the agricultural and economic position 
of the State. A special officer has been 
placed in charge of the irrigation branch 
and two big irngation schemes are 
under contemplatioo, viz, the Earma- 
nasa and Chacdraprobha schemes, which 
are expected to cost about ten lakhs of 
rupeee. The schemes, when completed, 
will enable thousands of acres of waste 
land to be brought under caltivation, 
besides giving impetus to cultivators to 
produce more profitable crops. The 
state has also ordered the construction 
of wells and embankments at its own 
cost in villages where raiyats are too 
pool to undertake their construction. 
Another important innovation ia the 
establishment of agricultnral banks in 
t?/o distiiote, in order to rescue poor 
people from the clutches of usuiious 
money leodeia. The latter ate. curiously 
eoou^, mostly Brahmins by caste, and 
are called Halihas. The agiicultnral 
banks now opened are said to have be¬ 
come very popular. Money is freely 


lent to the ruyat for all agricultnral 
purposes and also for the purpose of 
paying old debts. It is hoped that the 
Chakia district wUl soon become free 
from the clntches of the Shylocks. 

Education and sanitation are also 
receiving increased attention. His 
Bigbnees the Maharaja has proved a 
benefactor of liberal education by bis 
support of Mrs. Besant’s Hindn College 
at Benares. There are 42 educational 
institutions in the State, with 2,822 
Scholars. There are two vernacular 
primary schools for girls, but the diffi¬ 
culty is in getting competent female 
teachers. The questions of drsdnage and 
water supply are taking a definite shape. 

'We have noticed only a few of tbe 
improvements accomplished or projected 
duiing the short time the Maluraja has 
been invested with ruling powers. The 
Benares State ia on tbe crest of conti- 
nnous prosperity under ite nobleminded 
ruler. His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Brabhu Narain Singh Bahadur deserves 
the heartiest felicitations of the Indian 
public. The success and popnlatity of 
his administration are due pre-eminently 
to his high personal qualities, and he is 
happily surroondsd by officers of great 
capacity and devotion. His Eig&iess 
is in personal touch with the heads of 
all tbe departments, who are summoned 
to a Conncil evexy two months. Among 
His Highness’ capable and trusted 
Councillors, special mention ought to be 
made of Col. Vindheswari Prasi^ Singh, 
whose Intellect, capacity, and devotion 
to duty mark him out, we are sure, for 
considerable distinction among the ad¬ 
ministrators of Indian States .—iTidUut 
Mirror. 

Paper Towels. 

It has been recently remarked that 
paper towels are of great hygienic value. 
In many schools, clubs and hotels in 
America these towels have been intro¬ 
duced. After being used once they ai'e 
tluown awft> Germany has also token 
up the subject. Three prizes were 
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cecdutly offered a recant congreae of 
the GermaiL Public Baths Association 
for a good paper towel, and the winning 
specimens will be intcodnced into schools, 
I'vilway stations, restaurants, and into 
all places where people congregate and 
reqnive something for drying freshly 
washed hands. Great Britain has not 
l^ged behind other conntries in the 
application of paper for practical purpo¬ 
ses, and the import of paper into England 
IS steadily increasing. In 1906, 834, X36 
tons of paper>makiag materials were 
imported and in 1910, 1,065, 542 tons. 
The import of rags Is thus falling away, 
and that of wood pulp is increasing. 

Sewing on Buttons by Machine 

The old method of sewing on buttooe 
by hand on xmderwear is now entirely 
superseded by machine sewing, machines 
haTing been developed to that point 
when la3>0Qr cost is not only greatly 
reduced bat the character of the work is 
much more reliable, so that, at least on 
knitted under-wear, hand sewing is 
entirely done away with. The Union 
Button Sewing Go,, of Boston, Mass., 
who have made button sewing machines 
for twenty years, have now a machine 
which sews shank buttons, i.e., covered 
bniitons, of all kinds, and sizes, on 
sweater coats, and other fabrics, eitlrer 
ivory buttons with holes through the 
shank under the button, or brass with 
metal shank, etc., as seouiely and rapidly 
and with the same ease, as four holed 
buttons are now sewn by machine. The 
machine may also be easily and readily 
adapted to sewing on the hooks and eyes 
used on so many sweater coats, and 
jackets. It has no bobbins to wind, and 
it makes an elastic yet drm stitch, auto¬ 
matically trims the thread on every 
button, and leaves a uniform and neat 
finish on the back, with no threads 
tangling and ensnacled.-Sciencs 

Japnn’e I'oreinti Trade. 

Beviewing Japan's foreign trade for 
the year ending June 80th the Totyo 


AshaJii regrets to observe that the im¬ 
ports exceeded the exports b^l20,24d,000 
Yens. With the exception ot 1906, 
when for the first six months the excess 
of imports over exports amounted to 
143,694,000 yens the figures for the 
current year are unparalleled in the 
annals of the country, Such a discoura¬ 
ging state of a&iii'S, the paper points out, 
is mainly due to the introduction of 
foreign funds in connection with the 
municipalization of the Tokyo Electric 
Car Company, thereby increasing the 
volume oi currency and causing the 
prices of various aiticles to advance. 
The unprecedented excess of imports 
over exports during 1905 was due to the 
iutroduction of funds necessary to carry 
on the struggle with Bussia. The paper 
therefore expresses the hope that the 
introduction of foreign funds will be 
suspended as far as circumstances per¬ 
mit. —TAc Tiine^ of India. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION- 


Improvements In Indian 
AgriGulture. 


Mr. Hirlal H. Pandya sends us the 
following suggestions for the Improve¬ 
ment of Indian AgrionJtore 

A PAE^SU CAHKOT BE eUCOESSPDL 
‘ONLESS aiS WANTS ABE FUL7ILLSO. 

I. To study the condition of the 
farmers and to supply their wants, 
they should be tum^ from other in¬ 
dustries or labour on the working of the 
land. Their land should be in propor^oa 
to their capital, labour capacity, and 
resources at command, 
n. Breeding and improvement 
cattle by selection fiom the village lierd 
and the cultivation of the pasture land 
should be considered. Ihovision should 
be made for the sufficient food su^y of 
the cattle. Village pasture shotwte^ 
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proportion to the number of cattle, ought 
to be cultivated and properly fenced. 
One bull of pare blood abould be kept 
for breeding the cattle oi each village. 
The bull should be fed commonly and 
the Patil of the village should be held 
reeponeible for the cave and maintenance 
of the bull. 

III. Attention be dvawn to spread 
and prevention of cattle diseases. The 
headman of the village must report for 
the add of the Veterinary Officer. 

IV. The quality of the seed should 
be improved. It should be pure, vital, 
free finin admixtureB and of improved 
varieties according to Maiket^demand 
and local conditions. It is better to 
introduce the method of selecting seed 
from the plants by labeling them when 
on the field. The vitality is lowered 
and the varieties are mixed in the case 
of cotton ginned in the Factories in spite 
of the separate grouping. 

V. Question of foreign implements 
which are labour-saving and suited to 
the local conditions be introduced and 
the necessary improvementB in the 
country implemeuta should be made. 

VI. Question of manure. Prevention 
of loss in the storing and application of 
village waste, rubbish, cattle-dung, 
mght'soil, should be made giood and the 
want of fuel-supply for the cultivators 
be remedified. 

VII. The cultivators to be advised 
in the method of timely cultivation of 
the land and to prepare their land for 
sowing, to destroy the weeds, and to 
store up the moisture. 

VIII. Such iostcoments as water- 
finder and well boring machines should 
be studied and tried and the irrigation 
facilities made in the districts from the 
constant flowing liveiB by tank and 
(^eck methods. 

TX~ 'Some of the most important 
diseases of the crops like rust in wheat, 
smut in ]OW&x and wilt in the cotton 
which destroy the crops when they 


appear should be first decided and then 
*pi‘evontive and curing methods tried. 

X. The cultivators should be made 
known with the natnre of the insects 
destroying the crops and with their feed¬ 
ing and general habit and should be in¬ 
formed of its preventive and destroying 
remedies. 

XI. The crop varieties cultivated in 
the locality shonld be improved in the 
lines of commercial market. 

XII. Some of the new crops of com¬ 
mercial value, and suited to the locality 
should be introduced. 

Xni. The land put under the waste 
class should be well studied and then it 
should be seen as to why it was so caused 
and the methods of its improvements 
tried. 

XIV. The saline or usar land which 
forms the most part of barren land 
should be reclaimed according to the 
latest expeiiments carried out by the 
Government Department of Agricnltore. 

XV. The relation of agnculture to 
commerce in local and distant markets 
should be studied and its knowledge 
widely circulated amongst the'cultivatiog 
class. 

XVI. The 8 tate should ei ther advance 
money by Takavi System to the oulti va¬ 
tic g dasB to carry ou the operations or 
the central Bank in charge of the Vahi- 
vatdar (Bevenue Officer of the District) 
and the Co-operative Credit Society be 
introduced. 

XVII. There should be in each divi¬ 
sion or Taluka a cultivator's class for 
imparting education in vernacular lan¬ 
guage in Agriculture and training them 
in practical Agriculture on impi'oved 
lines. 

XVIII. In every division or Taluka 
there should be annual fairs and shows 
in general agiiculture and cattle under 
the patronship of the State aided by the 
Valiivatdars, Patils and the Veterinary 
officers. The Agriculturists should deli¬ 
ver lectures and demonstrate on different 
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subje^sts and the prizes should be distti- 
bated for the best collections. 

XIX, Pamphlets in matters of agri¬ 
culture printed in vernaculars should be 
distributed freely from time to time. 

XX, The agriculture in the State 
should be always progressive on im¬ 
proved lines with other countries through 
reports and Agricultural Periodicals of 
o^er nations. 

XXI, Some of the Agricultural in¬ 
dustries such as Lac and Sericulture 
should wherever possible be introduced. 

XXH. Paoh State should eatablish 
one information Bureau supplying in¬ 
formation gratis to the cultivating class. 

XXm. There should be established 
one CentiS)! State Experiment Farm to 
conduct the experiments in various lines. 

XXIV. The suocemful experiments 
should be demonstrated to the cultiva¬ 
tors. 

XXV- State should establish the 
seed farms and supply the selected 
varieties of local and new crops to the 
farmers with moderate rates, 

- 000 

Recent Advances in 
Agriculture. 


In a paper recently read before the 
Eoyal Institution, Mr. A, D.Hall, F.R.S. 
said that the fertility of the soil was the 
outcome of a seriss of factors, incloding 
the actual supply of plant food in the 
soil, its mechanical texture as condition¬ 
ing the movements of water, and the 
partionlar micro-fauna and fiora inhabit¬ 
ing the soil, for upon those lower 
organisms depended the facility with 
which the material contuned in the soil 
became available for the nutrition of the 
plant. 


Irrigation in India. 


The Annual Beview of irrigation in 
India for 1910-11 has been issued. The 
total area, irrigated was million acres. 

The value of crops raised is rongbly 
estimated at Be. G2 2/6 crores. The total 
aiea irrigated by productive works 
amounted to 14,175,000 acres. Towards 
this total the Punjab Canal contributes 
million acres, Madras 8^, tlie United 
Provinces 2 and, Sind 11/5 million acres. 
In Bengal an area a little short of 
900,000 acres was attained. The return 
of capital is the highest in the Punjab, 
where the canals yielded IS to 16 pec 
cent. The next province in this respect 
is Madras, where a return of 12*6 per 
cent ‘was realised, excluding the Knio'ool 
and Barur systems, the expenditure on 
which is charged to revenue. In the 
United Provinces and Sind the returns 
realised were 7 01 per cent and 6*21 pec 
cent, respectively ,—Indian Beview. 

- 000 - 

LITERARY, 


Sanskiit Manuscripts, , 
The Prime Minister of Nepal hAS 
again placed the University of Oxford 
under obligation to him. In 1889 he 
presented a very valuable collection of 
6,800 Sanskrit Mss. to the Bodl^n 
Library and now he has sent from his 
private library at Katmondu 70 Carefully 
selected Sanskrit Mss., which have been 
personally handed over by a representa¬ 
tive to the Bodleian Professor of Sans¬ 
krit at Oxford. The Mss. which for the 
most part consist of palm leaves, are of 
priceless value either on palteograpbic 
grounds or on account of their rarity. 
About 80 of them date from between 
700 and, 1.400 A.I>., being nearly all 
older than almost any ^mskrlt Mss. 
obtainable in India itself, thanks to the 
excellenoe of the climate of N^>ai for 
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the preeervatioQ of Mss. They ure to 
be reproduced by the rotogcepb aud col* 
lotype prooeeseei which the Clerendoa 
Press have raised to a high degree of 
rfeotica. k grant for the purpose has 
ea voted by the administratoie of the 
Max Muller Memorial Fund. When 
the reproductions have boon deposited 
in the Bodleian, that Library, will be 
the richest Library in the world. 

A Newspaper of 1500 Years 
Staudiuij. 

The relatively few newspapere that 
have lived to witness the hundredth year, 
of publication must hide their diininieh* 
ed beads at the record of the Kino Bao, 
a Chinese newspaper, which has been 
issued without a bi.'eak Cor the put 1,600 
years, and is therefore an easy drst as 
regards long standing among journals. 
This unique publioatiun has unfortunate¬ 
ly, come to a stop, at least for the 
present, since the President of the 
Ohineee Republic recently decreed its 
suipenuon in perpetuity. The King Bao 
has. however, weathered so many storms 
in the past—one of ite twelfth-century 
Bditore bed his ears and tongue out oft 
and wae beheaded—that it may well live 
to see the dawn of further eats of 
enJighteament in the Celestial Empire. 
"-Indian Review. 

OOP 

Conimonications 

^eliTfei the Aoaiarlka Dharoiapala 
iDd the Government Agent. 

Colombo, IT Ooiobor, 

lalo, 

THBHON^BLE the GlOVBBHMBMr AOBNT, 
Central Provioce, 
Kandy. 
Sib, 

1 have the honour to respeotCQlly 
request that you will kindly listen to the 
prayer of the Buddhists of the village of 
Ma^watta in Eondaeala in the Eudy 
.JHstzict. They invited me to debver an 


address os Baddhiem which 1 did on 
the 15tli inet. The Buddhists in the 
village have formed a Society under the 
name of Bharinadeepti Saruagama for 
the moral amelioration of the community. 
The village has a temple a dharmasala, 
a vihara, and a Bod hi Tree and the 
spiritual adviser is a venerable Bhikkhu 
who is exerting for their spiritual pro¬ 
gress. The male adults are all abstain¬ 
ers fi'om intoxicating liquot with the 
exception of three villagere, who on the 
day in question also promised to abstain 
from liquor. The whole community now 
respectiully requeste that you will gra¬ 
ciously be pleased to order the removal 
of the toddy tavern which is now a 
source of danger to their moral advance¬ 
ment. The village is well governed and 
tliey complain that the tavern brings 
the tamil cooliee to the village and they 
violate every principle of morality which 
the villagere deplore very much. The 
Kandyan Kingdom was annexed on the 
score of a higher morality by the British 
Power and by the Kandyan Treaty 
dated 16 March 1816 the Kandyan 
people were promised with the assurance 
that they will be governed by the laws 
of the ancient kandyan kings, and that 
their ancient enstoms Ac. will not bo 
violated. But they now deplore that 
the government look more to the gather¬ 
ing of revenue than their moral progress. 

The toddy is brought to the village 
from outside and the men who drink are 
coolies of the estate not the people. 
They wish to know what wrong they 
have done that they should be i^icted 
with this miasma of alcoholic poison 
which destroys the virility of manhood. 

The Budd^sts asked me to respeot- 
fully lay this grievance of theirs at your 
majestic feet which I hope you will most 
graciously redress. Have compasBion 
on the poor people honourable Sirl 

With assurance of best respect 
I am yours faithfully, 

The Anaoarixa DaABUAPAUA, 
General Secretary, M. B. Society. 
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Kandy Kacitchtri 
S3 October lOlS. 
MAHAWATTA :TODDY TAVERN. 
8m, 

1 havA the honouf to aokcowledge 
receipt of your letter dated 17bb October 
1912 oa the above mentioned subject. 

I am> Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) . 

Vox (3r. S. Saxton, 
Govt; Agent, 0. P. 
Anagarika Dharmapala Eeqr., 

No. 51, Piret Croee Street, Pettah, 
Colombo. 


No* i(j228 

Kandp Kachcheri, 

30 Ootcber, 2913. 

ToDDT TAVBItK AT MaHAWATTO 

Ib Kokdasala. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter dated 
the 17 th Instant I have the honour to 
infotm yon that yon have no right to say 
that Government look more to gathering 
revenue than to the moral progress of 
the people. That etatement is abso- 
lately contrary to the facts. 

2. Ae to this particular village, I 
have evidence in my files of the illicit 
sale that need to take place, no doabt to 
the very coolies about whom you com> 
plain. It is to put down this illicit 
traffic that the tavern was placed where 
it is. If it were removed, no doubt the 
illicit sale would take place again, and 
Government will not have that happen 
if they can stop it. I am glad to hear 
your people ate giving up drink. That 


is an excellent thing. The object of 
(^vernment in taxing drink is to make 
it expensive to people, and thus to dis¬ 
courage it. If a man will insist on 
drinking, (^veiwnent tax him and make 
him contribute to roads, railways, her* 
pitals, edneatiou <feo. No man is obliged 
to drink unless he likes. 

$. 1 cannot consent to removing the 
Mahawatta tavern. 

I am, 8ir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

8/ G. 8. Saxton, 
Government Agent, 0. P. 

8/ M. A. Young, 

Office Asst. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala, 

Genera] Secretary. 
Maha«Bodhi S^iety, 

51, First Cross Street, 
Fettab. Colombo. 

—000 - 

A BUDDHIST NUN. 

By Ella Whbblbb Wiloox. 


Sister 8uddhammaebari alighted from 
her bullock cart and walked up to the 
door of The Firs," under the stately 
palms and the blooming Rain trees, 
which spread their great branches over 
the palm like giant umbrellas of flower¬ 
ed pink and green silk. 

SisterSuddhammachari was clothed in 
a saffron yellow robe; thrown gracefully 
over her shoulder, leaviog the right arm 
free, and she carried a large palm leaf 
fan ; she wore straw sandals on her feet, 
and her head was closely shaven. 

Despite this most disfiguring custom, 
she was a comely woman. Had she 
been aureoled with woman's crowning 
physical glory, a suit of flue hair, one 
co^d easily imagine her beautiful. 
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The SiohUese women, of Ceylon, 
possess much beauty, and having been 
4] lowed freedom and edncation, and 
aeeociation with their men folk, for 
inany geoevatione, they are quicker of 
bought and more at their ease among 
the people of other racee, than the aver« 
age woman of the Orient. 

Bister Suddauimacbari bad come to 
pay her reepecte to ns, at oni hotel in 
Eandy Ceylon, a matnal friend having 
seot a lettW of introduction, and to me 
she gave her band in gteering, bnt to 
the man she only bow^, clasping both 
hands t(^ether. axid laisiug them to her 
brow. This is the usual Oriental man¬ 
ner of salutation: quite ae expreasive 
and lees taxing, than our eternal band* 
shaking. It was after ten, and we had 

P lanned to visit the “Temple of the 
ooth ” wiUi the Kqq ae our guide and 
interpreter, but ehe explained that she 
must firet go and partake of hex one 
meal in the day, which she took at 11 
•o’clock. 

This meal is preceded by a light 
breakfast of fro it. or a cereal, at seven 
*in the morning. We persuaded the 
^ntle liater to let ua serve her a repast 
in our apartment and shortly she was 
provided with rice, and curry, and deli* 
cioue Mpia, and vegetablee, and a cup 
of coftM. She wae, of course, a v^eta- 
ri&D, not even using eggs in her diet 
“ unless,'• as she said naively, " they are 
accidently broken. Thao we feel we 
are not destroying life lor the gratifica¬ 
tion of appetite.” After this 7 o’clock 
repast the nuus eat nothing more until 
the next morning, but may take lemo¬ 
nade or other ct>oliog beveragee. Des¬ 
pite this frugal diet (or perhaps beeauae 
of it) the sister had the appearance of 
perfect health and abundant vitality. 

We led her to talk of herself, and to 
tell the story of her life. She wae bom 
of a Olmetian mother and grand-mother, 
and converted by missionariee of the 
Church of England. But her mother 
died when ^e was quite young, and ^e 


father, who had always clung to his 
faith in Lord Buddlm became blind. 
Hie little daughter read to him for five 
years a part ^ every day from the Bud* 
dhiatie books, and when the blind father 
passed on, the daughter decided to be* 
come a non. Now she is quite happy 
in her school for poor girls, the childred 
of poor parents and orphan children. 
Beside which she has a Blome for Aged 
Nuns in connection with her school, an 
endowment from X>ady Blake, the wife 
of Ceylon’s most beloved ex-Govemor. 

“My bullock and my cart aie gift 
from ^kii same friend." she Mud, “ and 
this has enabled me to do mnch good in 
getting about among my people." 

We asked her what she taught the 
children. We were carious to know 
how a Bnddbistic school diffsred from 
European and American ioatitutlons. 
First of all she told ni, the children 
ware taught the great precepts of Bud¬ 
dha : Bight thought, right speech, right 
conduct; to abstain from taking life, 
from sfeoftnp, lying, tUmde)-, ahme, or 
nnprofitabU convenaiicn. Bight mind- 
fullness snd contsmplation in order to 
attain tranquility were iucluded in the 
eurricnlam. They were given verses 
for chanting, in^cating these ideas. 
Then they were taught to pray to Bud* 
dha. and the four great Archangels, who 
are ever ready, so the sister believes, to 
help aspiring mortel seeking for perfec¬ 
tion. She told me their names Data* 
raaee, Verapa, Verupakse and Seraswan. 

Flowers were otfereo daily on the 
shrine of Buddha These flowers typify 
sweet, pure thoughts. Before offering flo¬ 
wers of prayers, the Buddhist must 
bathe his hands and face and rinse his 
mouth, and leave bis shoes at the door 
of the temple. 

Twice each day must the entire body 
be bathed. 

The children are taught to reverence 
thrir pa^te to appreciate the hard¬ 
ships which parents endure smd to offer 
prayers for theru. The noble yirtuey 
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which produce loveable cbaractera are 
dwelt upon> and che children are urged 
Co develop these qaalitiee, in order to be 
worthy of local friendship, and to be 
able to give their friendship. All the 
necessary characteristics which go into 
the making of good wives and mothers 
are taught to the children; patience, 
amiability, cheerfulness, hnmility, chas¬ 
tity, industry and in love. 

* All this seemed very beautiful to us 
as we listened and we wished some of 
the same methods of i net motion might 
be adopted in the Christian schools of 
Europe and America. 

One of the Buddhistic ideas we found 
very offensive, just as we have always 
found the same idea in orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity offensive. This is the idea that 
life on earth I in the body, is to be re¬ 
garded as a misfortune and that only 
n the spiritual state can happiness be 
ound. I urged the good Sister 8ud* 
dhammscbari to introduce a little health¬ 
ful New Thought into her cuvriculum ; 
to tell her children that this life was a 
pri Mlege; that it wse one of the rooms 
rn the Father’s " House of Many Man¬ 
sions,” and that it was a joy to be one 
of the workers in this great mansion 
and to be endowed with power to make 
the room beautiful nnd the time paesed 
in it happy. 

I told her that modern and intelligent 
Christians had abandoned all those old 
ideas about earth being " a vale of 
tears ” and mortals mere ” worms of the 
sod: ” that we knew we were Etyal 
Princes and Princesses of God, and that 
we had dominion over material things, 
and could be totU, st^ces^ful and useful 
and happy if we chose to realize our 
Divine inheritance. 

But the good Nun, like a large majo¬ 
rity, of our good Christians, cannot at 
once come into on understanding of New 
Thought. 

We went down to the " Temple of 
Tooth.” Sister Suddhammachari taking 
me in her bullock cart; assuring me as 


we drove along that we were to seo 
many sacred relics in the temple 
even of the sacred Tooth was 
not there. It had been burned, this 
tooth of Buddha, centuries e^oby fana¬ 
tics of opposing faiths, and a large piece 
of ivory like an elephant’s tooth had 
been afterward substituted. This is 
hidden in a jewelled case, within a glass 
shrine. In the upper story of the old, 
old Temple. We found it surrounded 
with the heavily sweet frangipani blos¬ 
soms, and by crowds of worshippers. 
The Nun made way for herself, and 
bode me follow, and happy and proud 
and grateful she seemed when 1 made 
obesiance three timea, with both hands 
clasped and lifted to my biow, and 
when I said a little prayer and flung 
the heavily sweet frangipani blooms 
closer about the shrine. 

Most pleased woe she when I told her 
I believed Buddha was one of the Great 
Avatars : one of the Divine Masters sent 
to help humanity ; but. like my Chris¬ 
tian friends, she was disappointed, be¬ 
cause I would not say I believed he was 
the ONLY Avatar; the God of Crea¬ 
tion Himself. 

I agreed with her that Buddhism In 
its highest and best phases was a tetter 
religion for the Orient than Christia¬ 
nity (os it is taught and understood 
here\ And we parted the beet of 
friends, with the understanding that 
some day the sweet Buddhist Nun is to 
come to America and study us at home. 

I wonder if she will find ae much 
that seems admirable, and sweet and 
wholesome, in onr schools, and among 
our children, as we found in her land? 


The Nuns’ House at Peradeniya. 

Kandy, July 15th. 
8!R,—passengers and residents in 
Ceylon pass in hundreds along the road 
to I'eradeniya, and in passing notice a 
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s:iodeflt little boildiog, which beftn en 
iuseriptioQ to the effect thet it is e Nobs’ 
Home, foUBded hy Ledj BJeke. Tboee 
who &re moved b; corioeity to stop wiU 
6od that this iostitotion is presided over 
by Sister Sadbsmmacbah, a Baddbist 
Nud, ia pictoreegoe tobes of apricot and 
white. 8be speaks floeDt English, aod 
they will learn from her that this little 
BUBDery Is the only one in Ceyloo. 
Here Sister Sodhammachari makes 
pleosaat the laat days of several blind 
and decrepit nans, and here she and two 
aasistaate teach over 90 poor children, 
iriespeotive of creed. She bae even 
reclaimed some of the beggar children 
who loaf roond the Temple steps, haa 
given them neat clean garmaote and 
has taught them to iwad and write and 
sew, Her iafluenee cw only make for 
good and it is a great pity that the work 
shonld be hampered by want of funds. 
As a sojoncner in the Island. 1 fael 
diffident in bringing forward her needs; 
bat I know the value of an appeal 
through the Prese> and I, therefore, ven* 
ture to bring the difficoltiee of the little 
Donoery before the pnblic. The Knas’ 
House has no endowment and the <z« 
pen see of teachers’ salary, books, repairs, 
etc., must be met. Fo^ is beued for 
the most part according to ^ddhist 
rules, bat a sufficiency is not slwsys 
forthcoming. Utrlese peconiary aasis* 
tanoe is speedily given, the eole Bud¬ 
dhist nnoaery in the isicmd will have to 
be closed. 

I am —faithfnlly yours, 

B S. W. 

[This letter fro!n an English lady, 
duly authenticated. apiMftrs to havebem 
delayed. We are exceedingly glad to 
hear that '*90 poor children” presa- 
ntahly yirh —are beiog taught; be- 
cause that ie jUBt where Buddhist tea* 
cheui have failed iu tbe past in respect 
of fenuiU education. For the poor girla 
we enbscribe Ks. 10 and will be gli^ to 
receive and forward any fortber snbe* 
criplioB that may reach ns.^En.. C.O.] 


India’s Future Progress. 


Snt, 

Xq my list letter 1 explained that for 
attaining onr National advancement 
Mass edneatioo should be taken in band 
by the yoong generation. For the 
^ove object in view Beading Boomi 
and Libraries sapplying the best news- 
papers and bocks of all snbjecta ae well 
as Night schools shonld be attached to the 
Temples. Lbarmiaalas and Mosqnea 
throoghont the conniry. Now tbe 
question is of Funds where with to 
accomplish tha above sacred duty. In 
India there ia anough of money for all 
g«iod objecte, but it is the want of 
Nae^onof Ifbrkers or VoUmteert with¬ 
out whom all our institutions and Re¬ 
forms are starving. In the scripturts 
the gift of knowledge [Vidyadan) ii 
enjoined as tbe best chanty and those, 
therefore, who would take op Or help tbe 
above sacred cause of mass education 
will be the real religious people. In- 
diaoeare famoos for tbeir charity and 
generosity and of their enortnoni chari¬ 
ties whi^ are at present abased in tbe 
building of sew Temples, Mosquss and 
Dbarmaealaa while old ones are being 
neglected, in tbe feeding of the so-called 
religious classes, illiterate Sadhua and 
Bn^mans. are properly utilised in right 
direction of educatiooal advancement, 
i.e., of making Msss edacatioo froo and 
compnlaory by the leaders of the Nation 
themselves—instead of depending ou 
the Governineat—the salvation of our 
eoQOtry shall be assured. At present on 
a rough c^culation about 50 crores a 
year are spent by the Maharajas, Beises, 
and common people ia cbaiitiea. Let 
this whole amount be directed to above 
Reforms. For this parposo let each 
and every Indian do his utmost to 
preach these views by Uioaos of pen and 
month, {. e., by his writings aud lectures 
among the Keis^ aod masses. 

Tbe educated clsas has received the 
benefits of education not for selfish or 
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igoobk object but for a very high and 
noble misBion of estendlog the light of 
knowledge to their lees fortunate coun¬ 
trymen, the Maeeee of India, the back¬ 
bone of the conntry. Now not a single 
moment ehould be lost in undertaking 
this important and sacred duty by the 
young generation, who will make them- 
eelvea the futnre Arjuns, Bheems, Bro- 
nacharya, etc., etc., of India which ie 
bound to aohieTe ite past glory and res¬ 
pect as a civilized country like the other 
nations. The eoonor the Publie work¬ 
ers come forward to undertake the 
above sacred duty the better.—(Cwifd.) 

TAHL EAM GANGA RAM. 
Bombay, 

19th Oct., 1012. 

—ooo- 

Welcome to Mrs. Annie 
Besant. 


A Public Mbktiiiq ih Madras. 

To meet Mrs. Annie Besant a public 
meeting of the citizens of Madras was 
held last evening at 6*30 o'clock at the 
Victoria Public Hall, when an addreea 
oi welcome was presented to her. 

On the motion of Mr. Juatice Sadaeiva 
Iyer, the Hon‘ble Mr. P, Theagaraya 
Chettiar was voted to the chair. 

OflSMlMU BUMARKS OF TUB CUAIBMAU. 

The CbairuiaD in opeaipg tho pro- 
ceedingesaid: Ladies and gentlemen, 
it does not require a speech from me to 
introduce Mrs. Annie Besant to you ae 
she is well known to you all by her 
beneficent works to the country in the 
cauee of religion as well us in the cause 
of education. So I need not see any¬ 
thing but propose simply to read the 
address which the public of Madras have 
arranged to present to her welcoming 
her to this dty. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

He then read the following address 

We the undersigned citizens of Mad¬ 
ras, take this opportunity of heartily 
welcoming you once again into onr city 
on your return from Europe. 

Ever since you first set your foot on 
the Indian eoil and made India your 
home, yon have toiled for her and her 
people with untieing love and sympathy. 
Your voice raised on behalf m the 
Indians working in distant foreign lands 
shows beyond measure^tbe dearness yon 
cherish for them. You have helped the 
Indians to respect their ancestors, and 
to seek for high ideals amongst them. 
You have done invaluable service for the 
cause of education in this country by 
bringing into stable existence a modal 
institution, the Central Hmdu College 
of Benares. Not content with that your 
unselfish labouia have been directed in 
the good cause of the Hindu University^ 
whi^ will hand your name down to 
posterity with a deop sense of gratitude. 
Vour labours in the cause of the vaiioos 
religions rooted in this ancient land have 
brought about a widespread revival cd 
spirituality, and your explenations have 
tended to a fuller mutual uudentaddlag 
between them and to an increased feeh 
ing of toleration and mutual respect* 
It is not necessary to dwell rbore oh 
your services to this land, and We close 
with a prayer that you may be spared 
to live and labour amidst us for many a 
long year to come. 

The address was enclosed in a beauti¬ 
fully engraved silver casket and banded 
to Mrs. Besant by the Chairman. 

MRS- BESANTB REPLY. • . 

Mrs. Annie Besant, in replying to the 
address, said 

FiusNLS, —In thanking you for com¬ 
ing here this evening and for piesenting 
me with an address fojl of kindly affec¬ 
tion, 1 would say to you at the very 
onteet that I realise that in this gracibu 
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act of ;om yon ara not neeeaaaril; 
an^onmg my opinions, yoo are not 
Dacaeaarily ranging youiselTea with me 
in my one of the many lines of pn^ 
ganda which I may be following in t^is 
eouatry and abroad. Yon are hare only 
to say that yoo think I hsTe been of 
lome Mrrice to India and that I hare at 
kgast tried to aerre that mighty mother- 
Imd. It is my greateat priTilege. I 
regard it as the beet karma that I can 
bare to be allowed to work for India in 
however bnmbla a way, to help and to 
join her heart more and more cloeely to 
the heart of England and to try to win 
both the mighty natioos to love and 
reapaot each other as they ought to do. 
If m the past 1 hare ao often reminded 
yoo of the greatness of yoor immecDorial 
pasti if I have urged you to respect your 
own literature, to think of your owu 
heroes and to tread in the itepe that 
hare been traced for you by the mighty 
anoeetora of your own blood, I have done 
io beoauie I know that unless a nation 
) 9 vereuees Its past, it is not likely to 
achisre a splendid fniore (Hear, bear), 
bsosMse I realise that for the vary baeii 
af good eitiaeoshlp there must be a sense 
of self respect, of pride in tbs nstional 
hlonour, of love for the national future. 
Those who would tell you not to took to 
(be past for inspiration are badly advised 
{or every nation in proportion is it draws 
its strength from its owu past is able to 
walk strongly forward to a future greater 
than the past has been, and it 1 bare in 
any way been of service to India, It is 
because I have begged her to be herself 
and not a copyist of auotber. and not to 
rob humanity of those mighty treosnres 
Which she holds in trust for the fnture 
of the haman race. For every nation 
has its own peculiaritise, its own 
treasures, its own particular quality that 
it adds to the world, and India’s gift to 
bumuuty is a mighty gift second to 
none s^uoug all the nations ^ the worid. 
And tcrday we can see flowing through 
India new life, new energy, new porpo^ 
aad the ludiaos are beginning to lo^ to 


the future and to know that it holds for 
them something even greater than the 
past. 

Some word hss been said about the 
effort to help the religions of the land. 
May 1 remind you, friends, that India 
can never take her place among the 
nations so long as religion is seed to 
divide itutead of being used to unite, 
and on this soil so far stretching and so 
ancient, you have lepresentatives o( 
every great Uvit^ religion in the world— 
the Hindu and the Parsee, the Buddhist 
and the Mussalman, the Jew and the 
Christian; they all are bei'e born into 
the land and Imving tbeir shares in its 
past, its present and itsfutui'e. Only as 
they can learu to respect sacb other, 
only u they can learn to love each other, 
only as their rivalry it but rivalry of 
service for the common motherland, only 
then will India become really great. 
There it Dotblng which should divide 
the beert of one faith ftom the heai*t of 
another, for the neme of Indian rises 
above ^1. and Indian should be t£e 
desrest usme to the hesrt of every one 
bom upon her eoiJ. Yon may follow 
one religion or another, love your own 
religion best, that is your right sod your 
duty, hut remember that religion should 
never be used as a cause for civil or foe 
politictl strife and that religion is best 
served when the men of the faith see 
brothers in the men of every other faith 
that finds its home in India. So it is 
my effort wherever*! go to spi'ead peace 
between faith and futh, love between 
province and province, to Mk people to 
forget their differences which are really 
trifling and to remember their unity as 
children of a ooromon motherland that 
knows no outcaets in the household, that 
finds tw coldness in her heart to any 
child bom upon her soil. And all that 
I would ask you, friends for the few 
years that yet remun to me—all that I 
would ask from you permission to do in 
your land is to try to serve your nation, 
to try to' be useful to your common¬ 
wealth, to help you so far as I may, to 
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serve those who are growing np amongst 
you now, the leaders of the future men 
of your own race, men of your own blood 
who shall lead you to your national heri¬ 
tage. When in Benares, not long ago, 
etacding on the platform of the Central 
Hindu College, I saw on that same plat¬ 
form some great Indian leaders of to-day, 
I cannot tell you how joyous was my 
heart when turning to them, I said to 
the boys before me “Here are your real 
leaders of the future, the men of your 
own people, the men of your own race," 
for no one who is outside a nation can 
really help very much to make that 
nation great. X nation must be built 
by its own sons, a nation must bs guided 
by its own brains. A nation may be 
helped perchance, but the real inapi ration 
must come from within, and my joy in 
India to-day is that more and more as 
years go by, I hope to fall into the back- 

! [round and to see her own children go 
or ward at her bead and her own people 
lead her into the promised land in front, 
And so I only say, "Let me eei ve you 
M long as my servicea are nsaful. Let 
me work for you aa long as there is 
some work that my hands may do." My 
hope is that perchance out of this work 
and this endeavour, it may be my happy 
Karma to be born agun in this beloved 
land (cheers) so that not only my heart 
shall be Indian but also my body, and 
then I shall hnd myself closely amongst 
you, one of you in ^e future as I have 
been one of you in the past. (Loud 
cheers). 

Bao Bahadnr G.NarayansamiObettiar 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair¬ 
man, and the meeting then terminated. 
—Madras Standard. Oct. 24. 

-ooo—— 

THE HON. RrtO BAHADUR 
MUDHOLKAR. 


A welcome addition to Messrs. 6. A. 
Natesan & Go.’e, series of “ Biographies 


of Eminent Indians" is a sketch of the 
life of the Hon. B. N. Mndholkar. Mem¬ 
ber of the Viceregal Council. The wri¬ 
ter has done full justice to Mr. Hndhol- 
karh various activities. “His interest 
in polities is ss keen as hie interest in 
Social reform: but if possible, he is 
even yet a warmer advocate of indns* 
trial development." At this moment 
when the question of his selection to the 
Presidentship of the coming Congress 
is being warmly advocated by a large 
number of Congressmen, this sketoh of 
hie life and career offered at the modest 
price of 4 As. is eure to command a 
wide sale. 

Garibaldi's Hymo, 


The tombs are uncovered, the dead come 

from far, 

The ghosts of our martyrs are rising 

to war, 

With swords in their hands, and with 

laurels of fame * 

t 

And dead hearts still glowing wi^ 
Italy^B name. . 

Come, join them t Come follow, 0 
youth of onr land 1 

Come hing out our banner, and mai- 
shal our bandl ’ 

Come all with cold steel, and come all 

with hot 6re, 

Come all with the flame of Italia’s 

deeire 1 

Begone from Italia, begone from onr 

home I 

Begone from Italia, 0 stranger, 

begone 1 

Trevelyan’s " C^arib^di,” p» S8. 
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TSB UAHA'BODBI AND THB tMITBD BUDDBIBT VOBLD. 


The Lite and Teachings of 
Buddha. 


This iA A d«Ai and conciM accoost ol 
the life and Teachings of Boddba 
'writcea b; (he well-known Boddhiet 
*aathotity» (he Anagarika Dhamapala, 
and in a style spioially intended Coe 
non-Buddhists. A pernsal of the con¬ 
tents will enable one to realise the wide 
.field it covers. 

Contents:—lotrodnctory, Birth of 
ibe Fatore Buddha» The Boyhood of 
the Future Buddha, The Initiatioo of 
the Bodhiaatr The great BenanciatioOr 
The Ascetic Life. The characteristics of 
the Buddha, The Philosophy of the 
Buddha, Bkandas, The Gospel of Des- 
traction, The essentiali of the Religion^ 
The decline of Buddhism. The Ethics 
of BighteonsnsM, TheBrahmacbari Life, 
•An^ysis, The four stages of Holiness. 

The book contaioa 92 pages of solid 
reading matter. The publishscs Messrs. 

A. NaUsan ck Co., have also added 
some very appropriate eitraets from 

The Life oC Buddha " by Asvogbcsha 
Bodhiiatva which forms an appendix to 
the volume. The author has deputed 
riba life atory of Buddha with due piety 
and devotion and exhibited the philo¬ 
sophy of the Bodbisat in a cleat and 
^piDie style with commentaries from 
ongWl airthorities. The book is prioed 
.at .12 As., while subecribers the 

Indian Beview " can have it at S As. 

■ ■ 000 - 

SatyabalA Devi as I tiafld Her. 


While in Bombay I went to pay my 
respects to the World Famons Musician 
Shtyabala Devi. Her home iu Mabim 
b a letieat fit for a saintly poson of her 
iactinatioQs. This famous young lady 
mnsiuao received me with a kindaees 
Itfid conrbssy that made a deep im^ee- 


uon upon me. Surely all great people 
are gentle and bving and kind, and 
Satyabala Devi proved that to me. She 
Uvea as a devout Hindu and is deeply 
respected by her popils. Knowing that 
I was from Punjaub she sang a few 
Pnojatu Songs before me. I need hardly 
say that her sweet enchanting Voice 
and her Saint expression gives a peculiar 
charm to her mnuc. One feels as if he 
is in (he presence of a Mirabai or Bam- 
dass, the true Bbaktas. In coaversation 
wUb her 1 fonnd that so far she has 
completed the most difficult part ol 
her labour namely the collection of 
nearly all the Hortiiern and Southern 
melodies. She is supporting her Insti¬ 
tution by her personal labonn so far. 
Every pice ihs earns by teaching stu¬ 
dents and the sale of the disc of her 
music she spends after th: upkeep of 
her Institution. 8he (old me that after 
February next year she will go out on a 
tour all ovar India and sea what could 
be done to put her Institution on a subs¬ 
tantial footing and extend tbe utility of 
ber wellcoooemed scheme. 

TAHL EUM GAHGA BAM. 


The Technical Institute. 


Tbe Technical Institute which was 
established In 1890 by Hie Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda is, as our readers 
are no doubt aware, known as the Kala 
Bbavan. It urns at giving a sound 
training in Art aud Industries through 
the vernacular of the people, vie., Guj- 
rati. His Highness the G«ekwar takes 
a keen interest in the Institute and its 
nsef uloesa has been increasing from year 
to year. Students from British India 
are also admitted to the Institute. The 
first term of the Institute will, this year 
begin on Xovember 25th. Professor 
Jenmiah W. Jenks of ComellUnivereity 
in America, who visited tbe Eala 
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BbuTUi last Jftnuftty, said that the 
methods of teachiog followed at the Iqs- 
titute were eminently practical and were 
substantially the same, as far as e<}uip- 
meat and the previous preparation of 
the students permitted, as those employ¬ 
ed by the best technical echools in 
America. 

ARYAN BROTHERHOOD. 

We are glad to learn that the Hon'ble 
Justice Chandavarkar is sincerely and 
actively interested in the Aryan Brother¬ 
hood, which aims at the abolition of the 
caste system in India. The aim of the 
Brotherhood is no doubt a laudable one, 
for the caste system has been I'espoosi- 
ble, wore than anything else, for the 
failure to achieve solidarity among the 
Hindu people, and the absurd extent to 
which it has gone deserves to be abolish¬ 
ed in the near future. It is difficult to 
say how far the Aryan Brotherhood will 
be able to accomplish the task it has set 
before itself, but we would like the 
Brotherhood to concentrate its attention, 
for the present, on the abolition of the 
numerous sub-castes which have 
grown out of the four main castes. The 
Brotherhood would have more than jus¬ 
tified its existence if it succeeded in 
abolishing all the subcastes and promot¬ 
ing matrimonial alliances and intec¬ 
dining between all the sub-sections of 
the four principal castes. Our contem¬ 
porary of the Smpir4 is very optimistic 
about the snccess and tbe far-reaching 
effects of the Aryan Brotherhood. It 
says;— 

As to the chances of easts being abo¬ 
lished within a measurable period of 
time, it will be best, perhaps, to keep an 
open mind. At the first blush one is 
certainly tempted to say that it must be 
centuries before anything of tbe kmd 
can possibly happen. Bnt the pheno¬ 
mena that have taken place in Persia 
and Turkey warn ns to be caatioue 
about indolging in arguments based 


upon the alleged nnchanglug East.’* 
Who could have dreamed one year ago 
that China would be a Bepublic to-day ? 
It laoy be argued that tbe Indians are 
not the same as the Chinese. That ie 
ao, but it remains to be proved that they 
are so diametrically the opposite of the 
Chinese, that a revolution of the kind 
contemplated by the Aryan Brotherhood 
is unthinkable among them. The 
events of the past nve years have 
taught us that Eaetein aommucities are 
jnst as liable as Western peoples to be 
carried away by an idea, and of all ideas, 
we should say that the prospect of esca¬ 
ping from the restrictions of caste would 
appeal to Indians, high and low, with 
the most iri'esistible force. Wa should 
say that very much will depend umh 
the beginning of the movement. If it 
U inaugurated vigorously, if it SDUats 
the right kind of men, and if these men 
all enter upon the campaign determined 
never to abandon it until it is trium- 
hant while life lasts, we may expect to 
nd reoruits pressing forward by the 
million. Moat people, even of the 
higher castes, are beginning to feel the 
unsuitability of the caste system to the 
neede of the present day, and when it is 
understood that to throw off the restric¬ 
tions of caste will be not merely free 
from penalties, but actually meritorious, 
it is quite possible that a universal stam¬ 
pede may set in in the course of a very few 
years. Tbe political effects of the move¬ 
ment mast, in such an event, bo most 
profound, but we must defer a consider* 
ation of them. 


Effects of Exercise. 

Dr. T. K. Ghose, B.A.,tj.M.8., thus 
writes to a contemporary 

EFracTs OP Bxsnoias vpor ihs 
BCUAP 6007. 

Begular, syAtematic, well-regulated 
exercise short of fatigue is ab^ut^y 


m 
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esmkUl for tbe mtiateoAOM of a high 
jit^dard of health. Tbe veriouB effects 
of exercise may be described coder the 
followiog beads ;— 

DXVRLOBtfBNT OF TBB BOOT. 

1. Exercise iocreases the size of 
iQDSclde and also theii strength. As 
maicies act apoo bones and articaU^oos 
increase,.EQQScnlav streogth natarally 
inffnence (he growth and healthy deve* 
Jftlllioeot of bones, tendons, Ugaments, 
eto. It indacee a vigorous aspiration 
and ander this increased effort, the lung 
capacity and (ha size of the thorax are 
WQcsased. It is well* known that a 
OQAStricted chest gives rise to vanons 
long diseases; one cannot therefore 
speak too highly of the importance of 
foil development of (be chest by exer* 
(ise. 

2. Exercise stimnlates the body to 
get rid of its effete products; It iu* 
proves digestion and promotes assimila¬ 
tion : it gives vi^ur to the circnla^oo 
throngh a torpid liver, increases tbe 
pezstatic action of tbe bowels and re¬ 
moves constipation; and it accelerates 
the gsoeral blood oiroolation. 

’ d. Exercise not only increases tbe 
ine of the body; it helps to render ths 
body symmstrical and wall proportioned 
body has a peculiar grace of its own. 
X%Kre ate some people who have got 
one part of their b^y more develo;^ 
than the rest. 

4. The nervona system is also im¬ 
proved by systematic exercise. Jast ss 
a segment of the spinal cord wastes 
after tbe removal of a limb, as it may be 
infei^ that those parts become deve¬ 
loped if tbe limb in question is alao pro¬ 
perly developed. 

5. Muscular exercise again tends to 
remove any accumuJatico of fact which 
may exist in the tissaee. Fat is a forro 
of Carbohydrate which undergoes very 
rapid oombustioQ. And as muscnlar 
exartm isToiTes a series of combostko 
pgMSM. Iitf ssrvee the porpose of a ass 


during this combustion. Thus tbo ooi- 
pulent man who takes regczlar exercise 
loses fat, and as he becomes thinner he 
becomes stronger and his musclea act 
better. The fat disappears hist from 
the lieobe urd last from the abdomen. 

VBHTAB ABD UO&AZ* &FFBCTB. 

d, ’Exercise improves the., pircnla- 
tioQ of the body and hence of the 
brain. It therefore increases the capa¬ 
city of the individual for mental work. 

Of course, it must be admitted that 
an exoessive and absorbing indulgence 
in physical exercises is undoubtedly bad. 
It would not afford suitable opportunity 
for the development of his brain. 

Again, phyiieid exercise tends to 
devdop certain admirable mental quali¬ 
ties, vis., pluck, courage, endurance, and 
self-reliance. The enthusiasts in* out¬ 
door sports and games appreoiats the 
valuee of discIpUne and self-control. 
They are generally quick of eye' and 
hand prompt in judgment. They team 
to be patient fair, nnselfish and true, 
They are generally found to be open, 
straightforward and simple. 

"It may be safely said that miserable 
creature the jovanile «exual hypochon¬ 
driac is never to be found among those 
who are foremoet at athletics and out¬ 
door games.'* 

<——^00- 

History of tbe Hindu Period. 


Doubtless ths preparation of soch an 
important work ia a gigantic undertakmg 
and thia alone ought m all fairness to 
aUeoce the Hindu Sabha’s critics. When 
it is complete, it would render a service 
to tbe cause the vi^ue of which, it is im¬ 
possible to overrate. That ^e task, 
having been undcrtakon, must sooner or 
l4^ be completed, is a foregone ooncln- 
sion. But it would indeed be half done 
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UaJesB it iR, aa Mr. R. N. Gbosh eayg, a 
atandavd work, 6. g., a well oonoected 
all round history. I should not be a 
record of mere unrelated facta and names, 
but must contain the true expression of 
the spirit and evolution of the various 
movemonte of the Hindu period of In¬ 
dian history, Then and then only the 
project can be said to be adequate br all. 
purposes. In this connection libeity 
may be taken to suggest to the Com¬ 
mittee that articles like those of Dr. S O. 
Vidyabhusan and of Mr. R. N, Gbosh, 
contain most valuable suggestions and 
give a very comprehensive outline of the 
work to be done. And with the same 
object in view, if suggestions are offered 
in the following, it should not be con¬ 
sidered as to presumptuous. 

The Hindu period may be divided into 
four main parts--the Vedic, the Philo- 
8opbio> the Buddhistic and the Puranic. 
Or (he Philosophic may be treated as a 
sub-division ox Part I, and thus the 
period may be divided into three main 
parts. It is not meant at all that these 
names must be adhered to. Any other 
and belter ones may bo adopted, the 
point of suggestion being, only that these 
distinct period must be dealt with sepe- 
rately. Natui'ally, of course, each such 
Part will have a good many eeperate 
chapters, but out of theso one must be 
specially 1 ‘eservcd in which the gradual 
evolution or othecwieo of the mannete, 
oivilibation, literature, philosophy and 
social institutions of the Hindu must 
be dealt with. Without this no account 
of ancient times can be said to be an nff 
hUtory, 

However in the Bret Fart, to begin 
with the moat diflicuU question, vu., 
when did the primary Ary as enter the 
land of the seven rivets (now Punjab), 
crops up. And regarding this, liberty 
may be, taken to suggest deferentially 
that things should not be strained to 
accept neceaeatily the orthodox yiew of 
the matter, if sober history caohol sup* 
port it.' At whatever remote time The 


8«' 

Orion may prove a cett^o people to havn 
come to Central Asia, from there, a 
portion of them can be traced to hm 
come to the Punjab not above.fiOOOyeard* 
ago. For this purpose we start with 
Buddha’s time es it is a sure and certain 
point to go from. Buddha was born in 
577 B. a and died in 477 B. 0., and- 
thus his time was (ith century before 
Christ. Ajatasatru, a Seshnaga King of 
Magadha, Is recorded to have waited oh ' 
Buddha, confessed his guilt and became' 
his disciple. Ajatasatru isaJsomentio'Q- 
ad in later Upanishads and so is J'airaka 
of Mithila (Bara ah father in-law and 
therefore in point of time hie cohtem* 
pocary) in earlier ones. Bo if we cah| 
succeed in fixing time with tolerable 
certainty, between Buddha and AjaU^ 
eatru on one side and Kama and Jaaakb * 
on the other', we practically solve the 
pioblem, oa Rama is known to be the' 

5( 1 th prince in line of Iksbwaku and' 
these 66 generations can only have seme- 
thing like 1600 years to their credit; 
But the fixing of this very time is 
exactly what is made difficult by the ' 
orthodox view of it. Accord log to iV 
the Ma&abharata was enacted tomething' 
over 6,200 years mo, in other words, 
about 8,800 years B. G. or 2,600 ydtte 
before Buddha and Ajataeatra.' Ahd MT 
Kama is believed to have precede 
Muhabharata, therefore allowing only 
century ov so far ^ecedenne, Be An* 
must have preceded Buddha by abont^ 
8,000 years, , ' ’ 

Kow, to ask for 8,000 years fvenr ' 
Epics (philoBophy-ridden Epics too) to 
Dpanishad philosophy, that is, to aSk for 
that much of time from bero-werebip 
to philosophy (.one step'i is a very luge- 
order indeed 1 It appears to be a great 
deal too much of a much. It does seem 
like falsifying all known history. And 
then, such a demand is not supported 
by another chain of facte. Ajalesatni 
was a Seshnaga King, Kagaa are record¬ 
ed in Raghu Vamea to have foaghiwteb 
Kusha (Rama’s son't when he WAit to* 
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recftp&uTe Ajo3hio After Bmoa'a 8dfth, 
which aleo Appears ftcm the same 
authority to have been hrooght about 
by Nagas. The Nagas have ^ao fought 
aguDBt Parikshit and Jaotuejaya (the 
sQccessora of Pandas}, aa record^ in the 
Mababbarata Tb«c hornet appear to 
bare entered India from Cen^ Aua 
jast when Solar and Lxuar dynaatiee 
were in th^r vigoor. They are there¬ 
fore shown by the aboTs autbori^ea to 
be fighting their way, when eventually 
they aocceeded in laying the foundation 
of Magadha Empire. Bnt to aak to 
allow these people (one race, which 
has not yet changed its patronymic!) 
8,000 years, to have bung about in 
India, appears absuM. Again, 

another data, not only nega^vee ibis 
orthodox view, but affirms with reason* 
able oertunty the time Chat could have 
intervened between Bam a and Buddha. 
Baghu Vamaa records about tan genera¬ 
tions of Baghua, from Kuiha (Ramans 
son) bo Agoivaraoa, who ruled in Ajo- 
dbla; and Vayu ^ran and alao Smith 
Te<^ ten generation of SsabnagaKiogt 
oi Maghadha which appeart to have in¬ 
cluded Ajodbia; and after these we find 
Manda Kings loling Magadha, the laat 
of whom wae succeeded by Chandra* 
gupta Mouri. Wbethsc Kandu were 
nine or two, the Puranaa give them 
about 160 years. And ten Kings of 
Aio^is and another ten of the Sesbnaga 
race conld between them not have taken 
more thu 600 yean, and therefore from 
Kasha (Bama's aon) to Cbandra^pta 
Mouri, about 760 years could have inter¬ 
vened between Buddha and Chandra- 
gupta Mouri, therefore from Bama bo 
Buddha only about 600 yean could have 
intervened. This also app^ to fit in 
with the development of literatures of 
those days, also shows oue race (Seah- 
nagoB) to have established themselves 
and got merged into the social polity of 
Aryan Hindu of those days. 

'Therefore it seeoia reasanable to coo- 
clltde that it took from Ikbhwaku to 
Bams 1,800 yean from Bama to Buddha 


(500 yean) and from to day 2,400 years: 
total 1,700. In all 4,700 years or more 
or leas 6,000 years ago the primary 
Aryans may have made their entry Into 
the land of seven rivers. It would seem 
legendary if it were attempted to take it 
beyond that time. Even at thia figure, 
the Bomans and Greeks are to us a 
matter of yesterday, though not so the 
Egyptians sod Assyrians, as suggested 
by Mr. Gboab. Tbe latter two can only 
be regarded in tbe light of oonteupora* 
riea of India. So 0^ as tbe record of 
bo man affain is obtainable, the dawn of 
eivilieation would appear to have been 
first seen in the vally of Sind Isnd of 
seven rivers, tbe Tally of Nile and the 
valley Eaupbrates, Mesopotamia and 
Syria. Bub European writers appear to 
be wrong wban they avert that India 
has tbe youngeet civilisation of the three. 
India cannot be made out to be the third 
tbongh poesibly she may be made oat to 
be the first. However, there is one 
great differenos between these three 
lands that while the others two rose and 
bad their mighty days, tbe Isnd of seven 
rivers, where civilisation possibly budded 
forth first, bad remained for oouatless 
centuries nameloss, kingleas and capital* 
lesa. Tbe original Aryios moved on to 
tbe Gaogetic delU and tbe land of seven 
rivers remained more or lees a border 
land till tbe Mahomed ans came and ap¬ 
pear to have recognised it ae a diitinct 
safify. It is tbay who appear to have 
given it tbe oame Punjab; rehabilitated 
and improved Lahore to a Capital there¬ 
of and gave it to Governor. Of such a 
Punjab Maharaja Ban] it Singh would 
appear to be the first really indigenous 
King. 

However, after fixing the time of 
entry of the origiaal Aryans—-for the 
first thousand years—the materials are 
indeed scanty. Begidee their fights with 
the aborigines and their iotemecine civil 
war of "'^adae pitted against ten other 
inbes," or a still more previoaa split of 
tbe piaaent Per»iaas over the use of 
Soma and sacrifices, there is not much 
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that cao be gathered politically. No 
archeologiat or numismatist can tender 
help for those days. But this much is 
clear that^ during this time, the Aryeos 
had conceived oC their being only '*One 
Deity," and perhaps this was before 
hfoses was making his arguments with 
Jehovah; and that they lived simple 
lives without any distinction .of castes. 

But the paucity of materials for the 
first thousand years, is amply compen¬ 
sated for by the comparative richness of 
them for the second thousand and a half 
when the scene opens in the Gangetic 
delta and the Epic and Pbiloeopbic age 
has set in. The political materials for 
this period also ^n well be imigined by 
comparative inference of what must have 
been left unrecorded from what is re¬ 
corded : but in other respects the supply 
Is not ia adsquate. In fact, the last half 
of this peri^ is immensely rich in 
literally productions and the evolution 
of the superb and sublime philosophy 
which has never been excelled since nor 
will perhaps over be by any people. 
Possibly the Vedas were written in the 
beginning of this very period, and so 
were the Epics and the Upanisbads 
about the middle of it. In this very 
period philosophy developed, culminating 
in Six Danhana^, all which perhaps 
necessitated the existence of i^mirits 
and Manu. The wonderful grammer 
was formulated in this very age, and so 
was developed mathematics. All the 
mighty intellects of the time agreeing 
that life was full of sorrows and tronbles 
inspired sage Buddha, who preached his 
gloriously sublime sermons to high and 
tow in the latter part of this very period 
with bis remedy of the "Mi^dU path." 
And not the least wonderful work of this 
same period is the Gita. This song lays 
down the remedy—"Action is thy duty. 
This performed according to position, 
and regardless of fruits will bring thee 
to Me, even so the women and Sudras 

.Better and move gigantic intel* 

lecte in the line the world has never 
produced. Nor has the world of that 


day anything to compare with these 
productions. In fact, what India pro¬ 
duced then, is compelling, the admiration 
of all mankind down. And though in 
this very period sacrifices on most mag- 
nifictent scales were inaugurated by the 
Brahmans, yet this wee a period which 
can rightly be describe as of plaioliving 
and high thinking. In this period aleo 
a rational caste system appears to have 
been introduced, and so were a new 
people (Seshanagas) admitted into the 
Kabatriya fold. 

The trade of India is the least import¬ 
ant feature of this period. Before Alex* 
ander and therefore before Chaodragupta 
Mouri, Darius, the son of Hystaspea, 
autocrat of the Fenian Empire, had 
annexed the Sind Valley to bis kingdom. 
This was the twentieth province cf hia 
Empire. From here to Egypt be got 
au overland route turned into a Koyal 
Boad pace log through the present 
Afghanistan. Balkh and Bukhara to 
Persia, and from there through the 
Euphrates Valley, Arabian desert and 
Isthmus of Sues to Egypt. This Boyal 
Boad bad rest houses all along and was 
patrolled by the Police. The goods 
manufactured in India used to be 
brought to the Sind Valley and from 
there the caravans carried them off to 
distant lands. It is said that by which¬ 
ever route the Indian trade went, these 
towns and cites fiourisbed, And it need 
hardly be said that such a trade brought 
to India iromeoae amount of wealth. 
By this very Boyal Boad. more or less, 
Alexander reached India. 

As regards the Buddhiatic period, tbe 
political history, thereof is ^ulte as rich 
as it is of other movements of the time. 
This period ia particulafly rich in the 
entry of various peoplef ^ho poured into 
India from the North West side and id 
due time got admitted into the Hindu 
Social polity. The Q reeks, the Persians 
the Bacteri&n Greeks an4 Farthians, the 
Bakaa or Scythians and Eushaos, the 
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Eiu9 Mid GojuDS wttk p«rh&ps muy 
more; immigrated id to India id this very 
period. Tbeimalgaroationofmaiiy 
these people appean to have created 
confasioQ in the caste system which in 
a latter stage or in the beginoiog of 
Paranic period became rigid. Possibly 
Agaikulas were admitted into theEahat- 
riytt circle ia the latter part of this very 
period who again by gradoal aecesaon 
rose to be 56 lUjaknlaa. This change 
and npheaval in the caste aystecp ought 
to be attended to oarernlly. Thanka to 
Greek ambassadors^ Ctuaese pilgrims 
and Buddhist monks, the history of this 
pe^od is decently complete. Brea ad¬ 
ministrative details of the time are 
available and ao is good deal aboot trade 
with Bomans, Greeks and others by sea. 
Good care should be taken to identify 
Baja Bikramaditya whose era we now 
use. There always a confasaion as to 
who this King was. This period begin- 
ning with Caadragapta Monri may end 
with Emperor Henba of Thaneaar of 
Kamy with King Yaeovarman of Kamy 
wbo ruled a little later. 

The period of the Hindu history eao 
compare favourably in all respects with 
the history of any nation ol those days. 
If the Hiadni did not go ont of India 
for conquest to far o& coantriee, it 
appears to be due to the fact that from 
B^u Kush (present AfghaoitUn had 
foe long remained a province of India 
In the Hindu period) to Bengal and 
Assam, and from Himalayas to Ceylon 
(with colonies abroad) was enough to 
satisfy any Emperor of those days, 
lusted they did go out to coDqaer 
spaiitaally. It was in this v«ry period 
that Bi^hiet mis^onsriss travelled to 
distant lauds, and it is dsdaity traceable 
that among other conntries they preach* 
ed in Syria, before the teaming of 
Chsist,' which has so many poiuta in 
coDsnaso^ was heard In Korthern Pales* 
tine. The monks sod nans, Uie moose* 
ttise. sod cmifeHioDs, and the doae 
ressttblance of c^maadments arc iao 


many points in common and this leads 
one to believe that these teachings from 
India were engrafted upon by the, 
apostles with the local religion and his*. 
torj.and, thns intermiogl^ eventually 
app^ to have blossomed forth into 
Christianity. On the other hand, a 
better sort of Poranas in India which .> 
appears to have been written in. this 
vary {wiod b^n to ssaimilate the 
Buddhist doctrines.. And tboogh in the 
end ite name was tolled out by tbs > 
fnoeral sermons (on it) of Bhaukara* > 
«harya, yst many of the best features of 
this very religion were intertwined into> 
the later religion. Thus, from this point 
of view, taking tboee w^ pmfese Bud* . 
dhism along with Hindus and Chiistians, 
whoee religion has for baaic morality, 
many of the teachings of Buddha, it 
would appear that for a time barring the 
Mahomedaus, prac^caUy . the whole • 
human race paid homage to thoae nobis • 
teachings. And if such is ths luagnih* 
cent beauty of Lovd Buddha's teachings, 
it la not lees eo . of the dramu of this 
tima by Kalidasa. 

Iq the Puraoic period s. g. after King 
Yasoverman about 1200 years ago, the 
daik age seems to have set in. In the 
early part of this time Puranas of all 
Borta and kinds appeal to have been 
written. Mixed with these, the Vedanta 
eaiue to bold the ground a little later, 
lo most pMts of India in (he bsgioniog 
of this period, Brahman Bajas wielded 
the political power. By Brahmans also 
the later phase of Buddhism appears to 
havs bean giveo a tom into. a rage for 
temples, buildings, idol worship and 
Eu^hmciw. Own after this by some 
political and ^al upheaval Bajpnt 
princes came into prominence, amongst 
whom Pri'thvi Baj may be the fore*, 
most. ./Ancient India then began to 
decay and passed under Mohammedan : 
supremacy.. 

(By Todor Mul Bhsndaii, BM*at*Law 
in the Pnnjahee.)—BmAekztxtdtn. 
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Prize Distribution at City 
Goiiege. 

HoN’BLB JuetiCB Sib A. T. Mukbb- 
jsb's Spsboe. 


The following is th« fall text of (be 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Ashu Tosh Maker- 
^ee's speech at the prize dietributioa at 
the City College oa Tuesday :— 

Mr. Principal and Geotlecuen,—On 
an occasion like this, the feeling which 
is uppermost in the mind of every 
friend of the Institution is that tho sinoe- 
rest congratulations should be offered to 
the anthoritiee of the College for the 
itriking euccees attained by their efforts. 
In my case, that feeling is considerably 
inteneihed owing to the fact that 1 do 
not come here as a stranger; 1 come 
here as an ex-student, justly pvoud of 
the Institution to which it was ouce my 
privilege to belong. When I entered 
this building a few minutes ago, my 
mind wee carried back to the year 1884 
when 1 used to come here daily to lietea 
to the eloquent lectures delivered by the 
great founder of this. College, the late 
Mr. Anandauiohan Bose, too early lost 
to OUE country. The .Institution was 
then in its infancy, but it gave signs of 
lasting vitality, and its subeequent his¬ 
tory has proved conclusively that the 
aims and aspirations of its founder were 
well grounded. The College has. now 
attained a vigorous manhood, as is indl* 
eated both by the numbers on the rolls 
and by the success attained by its alumi 
in the University Examinations. Mr. 
Maitra has, with legitimate satisfaction, 
dwelt in his Beport on the circumstance 
that in point of numbers, the Institution 
is second to no other in the country. 
But the importance of the Institution 
cannot rightly be judged solely from the 
point of view of numerical strength. 
The striking s access achieved by the 
pupils of the Institution at the various 


University Examinations bears ample 
testimony to the efficiency of the instruc¬ 
tion iroparten to them. Here, again, it 
is a matter for legitimate satisfoctran to 
all true friends of the Institution' that 
one of the pupils proved hiinsely by far 
the most distinguished student oi his 
year in Mathematics at the recent Ex¬ 
amination for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, while another student occupied the 
first place in a different branch of know¬ 
ledge, namely, Sanskrit. It is. there¬ 
fore, no exaggeration to aay that this 
Institution continues to occupy a fore* 
most position amongst private Colleges 
within (he jurisdiction of the University. 
These private Colleges, to my mind, 
constitute one of tJie most striking 
monumeuto of English education in this 
country. They are not in receipt of 
any ragnlar suMention from the State, 
and yet they have successfully competed 
with Institutions richly elbowed or 
maintained by a lavish expenditure of 
funds. The manner in which the first 
attempt at the foundation of these pri* 
vate Colloges was received in well in¬ 
formed circles, has always seemed to me 
to afford a striking proof that the range 
of vi»ion of tho most gifted men may be 
of an extremely limited charseter. !o 
1806, when the late venerable Pandti 
Isiu Ghunder Vidyasagar applied for the 
affiliation of the Metropolitan InstctuttoB 
to the standard of the F. A. Bxamina* 
tioD, the proposal was summarily rejeob- 
ed by the Syndicate, as the memWe 
were confident that Indian gradoatev 
wonld not be relied upon to teach np to 
t bat stand ard. T1 me, however, has falei'i 
fied the judgment of the Syndicate oi 
thoee days, and few will now have the 
bardiho<^ to dispute that Indian grada** 
ates are able to maintain educational 
Institutions of a high degree of effioi- 
ency e;sa under the most adverse cir- 
cnmstances; and none will have the 
courage to dispute that private JnsCitn- 
tions, so ably mamtained, have brought 
the blessings of 'Western educatMQ 
within the reach of an Innumeiabte 
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bod^ of indigent stadontc. If I wen 
uked to invostigite the drcam$Unc« 
wbioh had rendered possible the foxmda' 
tioD and matotenance of these private 
Colleges, 1 would answer withont hesi¬ 
tation that it is the onflinching devo¬ 
tion and noble self-sacrehce of tbeir pro¬ 
moters. I shall take tbs case of this 
very InstitQtioni if I may withont im¬ 
propriety make a personal reference. A 
gentleman of tbe intelleotnal attain¬ 
ments of my friend Phocipal Heramba 
Chandra Maitra might ea^y have im¬ 
proved what is called pros|^ts in life, if 
he had soagbt admission into Oovem- 
ms&t service or had entered one of the 
learned profeasions. He haa deliber¬ 
ately chosen, however, to devote his best 
energies for (he benefit of this Inititn* 
tion, and he baa been ably aasisted by a 
number of Fcofesaort and teachers who 
have wiilingly followed bis lead, and 
some of whom have been attached to 
thia Institution from its very foondation. 
All honour to thia loyal bsmd of work¬ 
ers ; success has followed tbeir efforts, 
loul the work they have accomplished 
will be remembered with gratitude. 
But if the personal aelf-sacrifiM of tbe 
promoters of this Institution haa been 
one of the factors that bavs led to ita 
success, ita religioos tone and character 
have exercised an even more potent in¬ 
fluence on its growth and development. 
I have never made a secret of my o(h- 
nion that a godless education is not 
educatioD at all in the tme senae of the 
term, and is full of duiger as much to 
those that receive as to those that im¬ 
part it. In this direction, the authori¬ 
ties of Uxis Institution have made a sus¬ 
tained, and so far as I can judge, a auc- 
tfutfnl effort. They have fnrther made 
a determined effort to maintain (he 
cause of discipline. Students of this 
Institution will not be surprised to bear 
that year’s ago, even when I was my¬ 
self a student at College, Mr. llaitra 
had tbe watation of a stem disciplioa- 
nan, aad 1 am pleased to find thrt 
vancing years have not floftened 


ausierity of his manners or weakened 
hia love for dleciplins, and I trust he 
will continue to impress upon the sta- 
dents of this Institution the valuable 
lesaoo that if they desire to com maud 
hereafter, they must now learn to obey. 

dentlemen, I have dwelt on the ex¬ 
cellent work of this Institution, but I 
must also refer to its pressing needs. 
Tbe report of the Principal emphasisea 
tbe ab^ute necessity for a more com¬ 
modious building and for a snitable hos¬ 
tel, if tbe Institution is to fulfil to the 
tallest extent ita f ouctiona as a College 
where young men receive intellectual 
training and have their character mould¬ 
ed. Tbe Government of Bengal has 
ofiCered a lakh of rupees for the erection 
of a hostel, if a suitable site is provided 
by the College authorities. Largs sums 
are also needed for a site on which a 
new bailding may be erected. I desire 
to associate myself with the earnest 
appeal mads by Principal Maitra for 
contribntiona, and 1 can conceive of no 
obieot worthier of extensive support from 
the public. 1 fervently hope (bat not a 
few will be found amongst our aristo¬ 
cracy ready to emulate tbs Baja of Pit- 
lapur who had promised to contribute 
Be. 30,000. Let us endeavour to pre¬ 
serve tbe integrity, iadependsnce and 
afficiency of the Institution. Let us 
trust in the Giver of all Good, our cause 
. is a righteous one and is sure to be 
crowned with success. 

OOP — 

The Opiam Question io China. 


ST 

MARSHALL BROOMHALL, B. A-, 
CHINA INLAND MISSION- 


POUTIOAL COMPLICATrOHfi. 

Tbs BriUsh Government has recently 
waned China of the possible conse^uen- 
oee of the oontinned isfringsment of the 
Opitun Agreement by the provinces, and 
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bas etatdij (see '* The Times/' July 5) 

that Oreat Britain would delay recog- 
nitfoD of thdBepublic, when it ia asked, 
on the ground of Bepnbliean opposition 
to the opium traffic/' The Chinese 
Central (^veroment has in consequence 
sought to compel the provinces to yield 
and the following extrsot from the reply 
of the Chekiang Provincial Assembly to 
Yuan Sbih Kai will reveal the shame 
we are bringing on oiiveelves by our 
conduct in this matter* and upon the 
Central Government of China also, 
which Government has not a few diffi¬ 
cult problems of her own to solve: 

" The British complain of breach of 
agreement, and such an honourable 
3oud as the Board of Foreign Affairs 
(at Peking) will sot argue with them 
by means of the clauses d and 7 (of the 
Opium Agreement) as it should do, but 
sides with others to frighten ns with the 
non-recc^ition of the Bepublio by 
Foreign Powers. The said doard evi¬ 
dently does not know that to harm peo¬ 
ple with opium is not au act of a civil¬ 
ised nation. In the world there is 
justice. EecognitiOD of the Bepublio 
will come sooner or later. If Great 
Britain will not recognise the Chinese 
Bepublio because of the opium, it is 
Great Britain's shame, which does not 
concern us. Tbe said Board can be 
afraid of her, but not ws the Chekiang 
people/’ Is it worthy on onr part to 
place the people in such a position ae 
that which calls forth this protest from 
a provincial assembly? 

- 000 - 

Queen's College, Benares. 

On the 19th September there was a 
large gathering in the Queen's College 
Hall* to present addresses to Babu 
Abhaya Obaran Sanyal and Mahamsho- 
padhyaya Pundit Eeshava Sbastci, two 
professors of tbe College on their retire¬ 
ment after long and distingnished terms 
of service. Among the large audience 


were to be seen Baja Munsbi Hadho 
Lai, Pundit Bam a Shankar Misra 

Dr. L. M. Sen, B. Banerji and I. 8. Boy, 
Messrs. C. C. Biswas, Sbyam Lai. Sits- 
ram, 8. C. S- Roy, Tara Prosad, N. C. 
Gupta, K.N. Ghosh, Eabinandan Prasad, 
L. K. Pandey and several others besides 
tbe members of the staff and students of 
the College. The ability and long ser¬ 
vices of the retired professors, tbeir 
amiable disposition and popularity among 
students were eulogised in the addresses 
which after they had been read by senior 
students, were presented to the profes¬ 
sors, They were garlanded and they 
gave replies in Boglish and Sanskrit, id 
which languages the separate addresses 
had been presented. Dr, Vsnis. tbe 
Principal, spoke in praise of tbe retiring 
colleagues and expressed regret at his 
having been deprived of their valuable 
services. A portrait of Professor Sanyal 
was unveiled by Dr. Venis. Professor 
Sanyal in bis reply thanked bis collea¬ 
gues for the unique honour they had 
done him by presenting bis portrait to 
tbe College which possessed tbe likeness¬ 
es of two of its illustnoas PrlocipAlv, 
Dr. J. R. Bailantyne and Me. B, T. H. 
Griffith, whose names would long be 
remem^red in connection with tbe Col- 


Sir George Clnrke on Art 
Education. 

H. E. tbe Governor diateibuted prtaee 
to successful students at VAt J. J. &bool 
of Arte on the 17th September. 

After Mr. Burns, tbe Principal of the 
School, read his reports. His Excellency 
delivered an interesting speech in the 
course of which be said: The relation 
of the Government to education are 
subjects of frequent discussion. In most 
CO no tries art education present some 
special difficulties of its own, and in 
England there has recently been a warm 
controversy on the question whether 
State aided Act Schools are doing any 
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r«a^ good or not. Wbak Art Schools in 
Great Bhtain can fairl 7 claim U that 
th^ have raised the standard ot public * 
taata and the general average of produc* 
tidn.. ‘*Of indigenous ait of India,*’ Hii 
Excellency said, "yr6 are told it ivould 
be>deetcoyed with certalniy if avei the 
T riy > b ipA dominates the Indoatries of the 
conntiy If eeemed to him this vaa 
only a half truth. The function of the 
machine la to multiply and to cbeap^ 
production. There ie no reason why it 
should be permitted to rcprodnctii^. 
There is no reason why it should be per* 
mitted to reproduce bi^ arti and if it is 
used to render good art available to many 
whether io pictorial form or in textile 
designs or for decorative pnrcbtsea, the 
general average of artiste taste const 
surely be raised. 

With regard to the. other side Hjs 
^oelieooy said: The machine inez* 
orably tended to displace handicraftman. 
Hereditaiy skill which evoked an aiecu* 
tioQ oi objects of art is thos lost and art 
0 ^ workman who And pleesure as well m 
livelihood in his labmr may become 
odmparatively rare. There will always, 
howsver. be art work in which the 
machine cannot compote with the akilled 
band inspired by inherited artistic sense. 

Begarding the ancient crafts in Indi*, 
His Excellency said they were intimately 
connected wi^ the ancient religion and 
closely interwoven with the life of their 
pe^les. The wonderful social ability 
of udia has preserved them with little 
change to this day. Contact with what 
is prevalent in recent times has not been 
bttieficia] to the ancient art of India. 


Their ExcelUnciee at the Agricol* 
toral College, Bombay. 

There was a large gatherinar to meet 
HU ^cellency the C^vernot and Lady 
Ofirin when they revisited the Agricnl* 
imi Oc^ege on ^cd September in con* 
neotion waSi the third armnal meeting 
of ttie ^coan Agricnlturil AseouatioD. 


Bao Bahadnr B. P. Godbolc read a re* 
port which dealt with the work accom* 
pli^ed and the pTogreas made during 
the year. lU adopUon was then propose^ 
and carried noanimoualy after whi^ H. 
E. the Governor addres^ those present. 


The Deputation in Behar. 

Mrs. Besant's Speech. 

The EUndn University deputation 
headed by Mrs. Besant reaped Bankipur 
on Sbth September from Gaya. 

She addreesed a meeting at Gayo 09 
the Hindu University. She laid stceis 
on the teaching and residential character 
of the University and pointed out the 
advantages o( a teaching University over 
tbs present Universities of India which 
were merely examining boards and sx* 
hortod ths Hindu coumuaity not to fssl 
diibeartened ovsr ths Hon. Sir H. But¬ 
ler's latter regarding ths question of 
affiliation. 

Bbe W 86 followed by Hessrs. Gurtu, 
honorary bead muter, Hindu College 
and lahwar Sacao, Vakil, Allahabad 
High Court. Although tbs meeting wu 
held at abort notice over Be. 30,0CO was 
promised and about Be. 1,000 was paid 
on tbb spot. Messrs. Gnrta and Ishwar 
Saran accompanied by the leading 
gentlemen of the town saw the wealthy 
gentlemen of the place and it is expected 
that Gaya district will contribute over a 
lakh to ths University. Mr. Pitbar, 
District Judge, who wu present at the 
meeUng subscribed Ha. 100. 

Mrs. Annie Besant delivered a stirring 
speech in the open air on the Hindn 
(^ege and Hindu University. She 
regretted that the mmn object for which 
the two Universities were needed had 
been kept in the background while dis- 
coming (he Government's decision. The 
University u an examining board wu 
unknown in England. She described 
how Cambridge and Oxford trained stu¬ 
dents in their stmospheres as worthy 
citizens and how XjondonUniversity was 
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meant to gi^ant degrees to the clever 
Btudeote who had no University tvaining. 
S^e emphasised the value ot Univeisity 
truoing over College training under a 
University of the exauiining board type. 
She exhorted Hindus and Mahomedans 
to. welcome enthusiastically the Govern^ 
Q^eot decision to grant them residential 
4 od teaching,Usiveraities, which wonld 
enable Benares and Aligarh to become 
centres oi Hindu and Mahomed an cui.> 
t'nre respectively. She,showed how it 
would be ^fficuit to control and super* 
vise .colleges' scattered all over India, 
l^he present Universities bad failed in 
the. supervision ot colleges under a 
limited areal ' How then could Benares 
and Aligarh Universities supervise col¬ 
leges all over the country 9 She said a 
groat work had to be done to build 
the two Universities. Colleges for ditf- 
erent subjects viz., arts, science, indus¬ 
tries, technique. had to be established. 
&hi appealed to the members of both 
the communities to be practical. She 
piefevred Benares and Aligarh, instead 
of Hindu and Mahomedan Universities. 


Dr. Raabehari Ghose. 

Dr. Bashbehari Ghcso who has arrived 
at Biiula is firmly in favour of going on 
with the work of the Hindu University 
and of establishing it as a rcsldcutial 
University at Benares. Ho hoe autho¬ 
rised Paudit Malaviya to let it be known 
that his donation of one lakh will be 
paid when he returns to Calcutta next 
month. 


Subscriptions. 

The total amount realised up to the 
second fortnight of Se])teml>er Is Bs. 
16,71,508-8-7, The bigger donations 
specially are rather slow in coining in. 
A good many, have however pi'cmised to 
pay in theirs in the course of the next 
two or three months w^ich the sooner it 
was done by all donors the better as the 
managing committee must have in their 


8*15 

hands at least a sum ,of fifty lakhs before 
they can feel gratified in approaching 
Governmoot with a requ^t to undertake 
leeislation in the matter. The draft 
constitution sub-committee wifi meet di 
die in diem from the 13th Octob^,'191% 
and a meeting of the ’Managing Coeq- 
mittee will follow on the Ifith October 
1012, 


Health of Aniericaa 
School-Chi Idaeu. 

According to the report presented by 
Dr. T. D. 'Wood, Professor of Pbysioaf 
Education in the Teachers' College, ^ 
Columbia University, to .the Uo^Jl 
States Bureau at Edmonton, the .physi¬ 
cal condition of the children attending 
the public elementary schools leaves a 
lot to be desired. "Of the 20,(XK),00(1 
school children in the United. States,!^ 
says Dr. Wood, "not loss than 75 per 
cent, need attention to-day for physical 
defects which ai'e prejudicial to health 
and which are partially or completely 
remediable." Borne of the doctors oon- 
elusions are as follows;—Ssveral millioa 
children have two or more handicapping 
defects; 400,000 have organic heart 

dieoose: at least 1,000,000 have or have 
hod tuborculosis ; about 1,000,000 have 
spinal curvatuM, fiat foot, or some other 
moderate deformity; over 1,000,000have 
defective bearing ; about 5,000,000 have 
defective vision; about 5,Opcj,DOO ace 

suffering from mal-nutrition; ov^ 

0 , 000,000 havd enlarged tonsils, adenoids, 
or enlarged cervical glands; over 

1 , 000,000 have defective teeth whifch 
are interfering with healthabout 100 
cities have organ iiaticQS for the cate of 
health in the schools. SesmiDgly, the 
rising generation in the United Stetes is 
no better from a physical point of view 
than tlieiv cousins in Great Britain. 


Public LibiarUs nnd Bducatloo* 
At the thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Library Association, which wasMd 
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aid 

at ih« Centra] Technica] 8ch(»l, LWar> 
pool, a anggeative papai was raad by Kr. 
T>oubleday, of Hampalsad, on the pro- 
vinca of pablio libra^es and tbsir propar 
utilisation* Kotums of recant years 
concerning the books most frequently in 
ciceulatioD show that in nearly every 
quarter there is a steady and cootionoos 
decrease in the demand for 6ction, the 
percentage of which in the metropolis is 
now only about forty, while the demand 
for educational and instrnctive books is 
jast as uniformly increasing. This 
change in the general public taste is a 
distinct gain; hitherto there has often 
been an uneasy feeling that the public 
library was to a large eateot little more 
than the provider of graioitous enter¬ 
tainment to the genera) comronnity, 
whereas, is Mr. Doubleday very justly 
said, it ought to be the natural anccee- 
sor and assistant to the school, and the 
library’s work in that direction alone 
gave it a public value eveo from the 
narrowest aconocuicel standpoint. In 
other words, the pnblic library should 
act as an instmment foe the diffusion of 
useful knowledge among tbe ostloD, aod 
^ua be a means of promoting the public 
welfare. It is on this ground that we 
have watched with close attention the 
tendency during the last few years to> 
wards tbe organisation of juveoile 
departroests in libraries, so ss to bring 
them into definite aod direct relatiooehip 
with elementary schools. 


The Progress of Education 
in a Civilized Country. 


BY Dr. T. M. KaiR. 

Dr. T. M. Nair writes to the Wul 
, Coati Spectator To give your readers 
an idea d the present state of education 
to Switeerland, I shall briefly deeoribe 
the e<lncettoQal system cd one of Uw 
Swies Caatw—the Cnton of Geneva. 


Tbe Canton of Geneva has a population 
of 149,173. Its total annua) expenditure 
for all pnblic purpoese is ^435,198. Out 
of this a sum of £111,689 is spent on 
public instruction and a further sum of 
£42.279 on Spedal Schools and Huse- 
nmt. Over s^ ebove the Cantonal ex- 
pensee for education the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment fives an annua) educational 
grant of £^.903 to the Canton of Geneva. 
And the vUlogea comprised in tbe Canton 
of Geneva subscribe for educational pur- 
poeee an aunual sum of £6,851. The 
sum total of education^ expenditure in 
the CaotMi of Geneva per annum is thus 
over one hundred and seventy^ne 
thousand pouDds which works out at 
something over one pound per head of 
the total population of the Canton. I 
believe that this is the highest propor¬ 
tion of edueetional expenditure in any 
country in tbe world. 

Public instruction in ths Canton of 
Geneva is divided into— 

(D Primary education. 

<2) Secondary and professional edu- 
eatioQ. 

<8) Technioal education. 

<4) University education. 

(5) Private school education. 

Primary education it fr^eatid coMptiU 
torp from the ape of eit tc that of fifUm. 
Primary education begins in the Infant 
School*, is continued in the Prmary 
SchooU aod completed in tbe Bura) High 
School and Supplementary Schools. 
Tbe curriculnm of studies in the Primary 
Schools embraces the following:— 
French, Arithmetic, Drawing, Geometry 
German (only in tbeUiree upper classes) 
Geography, History, Cirism, Writing, 
Mquc, Gymnastic ex^ses and Sewing. 

' Secondary education is imparted in 
three different kinds of institutions 

Tbe Collegse for boys; 

Tbe High Schools for girls; and 

The Profeesional Schools. 
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The CoUeges for boys are divided into 
a Lower and an Upper division. The 
Lower division is a three years' coarse 
and the Upper a font years' course. The 
upper division is nsnaily called “Gymna- 
einm." 

The curriculum of studies in the 
Lower diviiicn comprises French, Ger¬ 
man, Latin, Geography, History, Mathe¬ 
matics, Elements of Physical and Kata- 
ral Science, Drawing, Composition, 
Music, Gymnastics. The fee is 40 francs 
a year—which is equivalent to about 25 
rupees. 

The Upper divUhtv is more advanced. 
It has also as compulsory subjects for all 
stndents French, German History, Geo¬ 
graphy, Mathematics, Cosmography, 
Katural Science, Physics, Chemistry, 
Drawing and Gymnastics. In addition 
to the compulsory subjects the student 
takes one special optional branch. The 
special branobes are 

(1) Claencal. (2) Modem. (8) Peda^ 
ffOffio. <4) Technical. 

The High School for girls is run very 
much on the same lines as those for the 
College for boys. 

The Profeeeioiial SohooU are divided 
into the Professional Schools for boys 
and for girls. 

The course of study extends over two 
years. Boys come to these schools 
straight from the 6th Form of the 
Primary Schools without going through 
the long course of the College. The 
snbjects of study are:—French, Grerman, 
Commercial Geography, History, Civic, 
Instruction, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo¬ 
metry, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Katnral Science, Book-keeping, Drawing 
and Modelling, Technical Drawing, 
Manual Handicrafts, Gymnastics. Stu¬ 
dents must be Id years of age for the 
Bret year course of studies, and 14 years 
for the second, and have passed the 6th 
Form examination of the Primary 
SchoolK. The fee is 20 francs a year 
{aboutKe. 12-8-0) .-^pldueaticnalBevieto. 


Aphorisms from Voltaire* 


Theology is to religion what poison is 
to food. 

Honest men read the history of leli- 
gious ware with horror; they laugh at 
theological disputes as at Italian farce. 
Let us, then, have a religion which 
makes ns neither shudder nor laugh. 

Has their ever been a theologian of 
good faith? Yes; as there have been 
people who thought themselves wlsards. 

The rabble created superstition, the 
well-bred destroy it. 

We are seeking to bring art*and law 
to perfection; can we omit religion? 
Who will refine it ? The thinkers moot 
begm, ethers will follow. 

It is not a disgrace that fanatioj 
should have the seal which wise men 
lack ? It is well to be prudent, but not 
pusillanimous. 

A fool says: " I must be of the same 
mind as my priest, for all my village 
.agrees with him." Poor wretch, go 
forth from tby village, and thousbalt 
see a hundred thousand others, each 
having its priest and each tbickicig 
differently. 

- 000 - 

News and Notes. 


Mr. A. W. Gooneratne, of the Siamese 
Coniulste, Singapore, 
Mr. A W. 8s«ni' has been appointed 

rftlns. Chancellor' by Hie 

Majasiy the King of 
Siam as a rawsrd for ten years' faithful 
service||to the Siamese Government.'-(Soiig- 
kok Times-) 


A press com/nBttiqae states that the 
Goveramast of India 
Kail Scholirshlpi have awarded two state 
for llvfy el 8asi« scholarship available in 
kril snf Nrriii. 191 * f«r acieoUfic 
study of Arabic and 
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Sanskrit in Surope to Muashl Abdus Sattar 
Siddcqi (United Provinces) and Paodit Tara 
■ Chand (PimJ^b) reapeciively. 


' Frederick Rocs, the poetrnao ai Tborpe« 
Esaea, has walked 13.000 
Frtdericli {loss, rniles dorin; his twenty- 
seven years of duty there, 
*His earlier record of twelve years adds aoo- 
. tber 50.688 miles, and by the time that he 
* retires in 1930, he reckons that he will have 
wnlked at least 53.000 niles store—a tetal 
of 333,688 niks, 


It must be a source of utislaction to our 
countrymen to 6nd no 
Indite Clril StNce kii than seven Indian 
EitnihlllOH, names among the soc- 
cesaful eandidatea at the 
last Indian Civil Service Examination. The 
oaioes are K, K, Basu. Ram Chan- 
.dra. Y. A, Godbole. S. S. Nehru. B, R. 

• ^io, G. RodrifO* S. N. Roy, and K. C. 
Sen. We congratulate tbeae young men on 
their success. 


Mora than one English journal to hand 
by last mail speaks of an 
Baddhlinhl active Buddhist protM- 

Cifltad gaoda g^og on In Eng¬ 

land. S oce its founda¬ 
tion In the Buddhist Society of Grnt 
Bci^ln.a)>dJreland*haa been slowly paffy* 
ing on Itt work, by means of bun^y eve¬ 
ning meetings ton publications. U now 
ho^es to procure a buitding with a library 
tm sedUation rooou : and dtiaately il 
may establish a monastery, with live Bud¬ 
dhist monks (Bhikkhus). Professor Ed- 
n can d Mills, one of the pillars of the Bud- 
•^iat movement, would appear to have 
m^koced that eleven BngUsh fiaddhais 
>teve taken the. precepts of chastity, teetota- 
%sm end truthfulness, and that there is an 
"' hnme nse amount of Buddhisi feeling in 
^MRured circles. 


The latest American novelty a a necba- 
nical apparatus ^intended 
Thl liv fliniry tn preveot the busy man 
Pesice. forgefliOg any of 

bis engagements. This 
■\s described in an iHostratad ankie in the 
current neobsr of (be Popular Mtckank's 


Maga^Ou- The new ‘ memory device 
that is bow the apparatus is styled—is oper¬ 
ated by a larxe spring, released at prede- 
termioed intervals by an ordinary clock. 
It is a desk • Bztore which keeps accurate 
time, and occupies a desk space only 6 ins. 
in height and 8 inches long. It has the 
appearance of an ordinary desk-clock with 
three seta of pigeon-holes, one series for 
tbe months of the year, another of the days 
of rbe month, and a third for each quarter 
of aa hour of the day. A busy profeasionll 
Or businets man, wishing to be reminded 
of something he is to do in the future, 
makes a memorandum of it on a card and 
dr^ it into tht case in tbe pigeon-hole set 
aside for that purpose, No matter whether 
the engagement is for a year ahead, or for 
the next Blteen mli.utes, t bell rings when 
that particular time cornea and a card auto- 
mati^ly drops down. 


Six lao Hamilton in bis '* A Sia*' Offi¬ 
cer’s Scrap. Book " 
tar Ua HftnHUi. mentions some per¬ 
sonal experiences of 
his travels in Japto. While with 
the First Jspaneae Army under Gene¬ 
ral Kuroki, be bad to cross a river in flood 
and was helped in dmng so by a cooly of 
(he roilitary train. *'I returned by tbe 
help of the same kind man, and when I got 
to iny owo side of the river T oiTered him 
the equivalent of flve shillings.’* As soon 
as he understood," continues the General, 
" (bat I wanted to tip him, he simply roar¬ 
ed with laughter and utterly declined to have 
anything to say to (he base metal wbloh 
compart with his pay of l|d. a day was a 
considertWe fortune la vain the orderly 
I bsd brought with me explained that I was 
a foreigner who did not understand things, 
and that as t was possessed of a plethora of 
cash, it mighf, after all. be as well to hu¬ 
mour me. He replied that although only a 
coolie be wore (he military uniform, and bis 
heart also was purely that of a soldier, and 
so I bad to let him gu back across the river 
unrewarded except by my heart-felt thanks." 
What rwbillcy of spirit and purity of soul I 
No wooder Japan is wbat she is to-day I 
What noMer than that a man should cou- 
tantly attempt arul endeavour to act up to 
wbat his position aod hit duty demands of 
him I Let tbe world read and learn. 
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^ Text Books for Intermediate 
Examination in Arts 1014. 

CALCUTTA UNIVEBSlTy.’' 


PAil. 

'B4li Header.' The eouvee 
i\%o jQcludes a knowledge of P&h Gram- 
^ mUr of . higher etandard than that reqiiir> 
ed at ^e Matiicuhtion Exaioinaiion, 
Grammar recommended U. Muller: 
FjUi Grammar, or, Satiachandra Vidya- 
hhushana’e Eaccayana. 

-(oo)- 

TEXT BOOKS FOR THE INTER¬ 
MEDIATE EXAMINATION IN 
I SCIENCE, 1014. 


[ Ali same aa m the I. A. excepttl^e 
I following. 

!B«Dgali.—(Books recommended to be 
read ae preaenting roodeJa of style.) 

Harancbandra Rak^it—Banga Sahitye 
I Bankim. dogeodva nath Baeu—Life of 

. Machael Madbuandac Duit temaller 

' edition). Eamendra Sundar Tribedi— 

Prakrit. Pramatha Nath Tarkabhu> 
ehan—rSaky aainha. J ogendraoatb Chat- 
terji—^Srimaota Saodagar. Saratchandra 
Bid yaratoa^Bhia tea. 

^ -(oo)- 

TEXT BOOKS FOR B. A. EXAMI¬ 
NATION, 1914. 


pAlil 

Pass Course.—(Poetry)—Dhsmapada; 
Xhuddaka Patha. s Prose)—Miianda. 
Panha (.Tteacker'e edition), pages 1— 
210. Dbammapada—AtthaKatha, Vol- 
I, edited by Mr. Norman in the P.T.S. 
Grammar.—Bupasiddhi • Rangoon or 
edtombo edition). Kielbotn’e Sanskrit 


diet 

Grammar. Comparative Philology*^ 
Peile's Primei' of Philology. 

Honours Course^lln addition to the 
books prescribed for the Pass Ooers^. 
Hahavamsa Chapters 1—S. Digbani- 
kaya Mabagovinda Sutta, Mabaparina- 
bana Sutta, Rhys Davids Buddhist Indian 


-ooo- 

Witnesses to the Historicity of 
Jesus. 


By Piofessor Arthur Drews, Ph, D. 
author of The Chriet Myth. Translated 
by Joseph McCabe, dis pp. i cloth, Ce. 
net, by post (Is. 5d. 

This new work by the author of Th6 
Chriit Myth is of oonsiderabls value, and 
is, in fact, the only work which makes so 
full and systemetic a review of the evi¬ 
dence for an historical Jesus. Professor 
Drews is qUite a storm-centre iot^r* 
many, and in the present volume be 
makes a comprehensive and very effect¬ 
ive reply to his critics. 


MAHA-BODHI JOURNAW 


Our subscribers are most earnestly 
requested to remit the arrears of suh^ 
ciiptions due to this Journal If 
one of our subeoribers would make tbii 
effort to get a new subscriber he will be ' 
doing a service to the cause of Buddhism. 
We shall be greatly obliged if our anb^ 
cribers will remit a year's snbscRptfov' 
in advance on receipt of this number. 

Manaobr, M. B. journal, . 

61, First Cress Street, 
ConoKfio, CaznoB' 
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8 EYERANCE OF CEYLON 
FROM INDIA. 


Z Accidents severed Ceyloo from IndU 
bnt their political seTennce is peculiar in 
the history of polities, says a writer in the 
Doicn. The ruling anthoritj is now the 
same. His Majesty the Elsg of Great 
Britain and Ireland aod the Emperor of 
India is the Sovereign and the British Par¬ 
liament is the raiing power, bnt India 
Is a dependency of the Crown and Cey* 
Ion is a Crown Colony. The dates and 
modes of acgoititioo have placed Ceylon 
under the government of one Depart- 
meni of the State for the Colonial S^re- 
iary at its bead, while the Seoretary 
of State for India in Connell mies India 
io the name of the Crown of England. 


Rajput Herald. 

A HoDthly UlustraUd Magazine 
devoted to 
RAJPUT 
HI8TOEY, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
ART. 

An Org<M 0 / fhs Ba^i Sul$r$ and 
NohUiiy. 


The only Indian Magazine repreeenting 
Indian interests in the United Kingdom, 


Edited by 

tbakur Shri Jessraj Siogbji 

Seesodidr 

22 y-d. SrsAifn, Lohoov, W C* 


Aaausl^SvbscriprioD Us. i$.oo 
For Students Rs. 5*00 Aaoas 10 tiodod- 
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HALLO ? * 


Knock at the Right Door. | 


9 
* 

« 

« 

* 

* « 

S Many people make their bad 1 

• health worse by conaulUog ; 
9 quacks and other having none 9 
J or little knowledge of Medicine J 
9 wbichthen prolongs the time of * 
{treatment even at the hands of 
9 experts. We therefore empha- 
J tically advise the sufferers to - 

9 coDsiut at the very first tall_• 

2 Recognised Medical Expert J 
4 and thus: — 9 

9 KNOCK AT THB BIGHT J 

• DOOB. I 

9 We have been Physicians • 
J since over quarter of a century. T 
9 And Ataok Nigrali Pills and • 

• other Preparations for all the j 
9 diseases (evenof the most stub- • 
Jbom nature) are successfully J 

• tried over millions of people. 4 
J The increasing volume of our % 

• records of unasked for test!- • 

i moniali convince the fact. We S 
charge no fees for consultation. • 
{ We also send a book of t 
J wtfes—A Guido to Health. * 
S wealth and Prosperity:—Gra* 
ftisand Post Free. 

9 PUau drop a card (0 — 

t Vaidya Shastri 
• iaifsNtflhar Coilndjf. 

^ Ataaa Nionia Peaaiuct, 

J JAMNAGAB. KATHIAWAR, 

♦ BmncA O^Pcd.—27, Dam 8tc«t, 

2 Ct^mbo, (Ceylon.) 
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« 
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9 

9 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 

“ Go y, 0 BhUckhui, and wandor forth for tho ffom of the many, the welfare of the many In com- 

t aailon for the world, for the good, for the nin, for ills welfare of j^oJa end n^en. Proclaim, O Bhik« 
hua, theDocirineglorioua, preach ye a life uhioliiteia, perfect and pttic/'-/lf<;Auvtf^o, Viftay.i Pitaka. 
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vqi. XX. Hmvim ft. 


The Newer Criticism ol the 
New Testament. 

The arm of Eiif^on DietUrichs in Jena 
hai ju»t publinhod a woi'k entitled The 
Dutch Hadieal CrHicitm oj the Neto 
Tetta^ficni (Dio hoUandUehs radilafe 
Kritik desNcuen Testamnta), by Dr. G. 
A. van den Bei'gh van Bysinga of He!- 
mond, wlwM former work, IntHaninJ{u> 
cnoc on Qotpel Stories, alBO translated 
into German, ie wdUknown C2nd ed., 
1009\ The present volume is dodicat- 
ed to the memory of the authov'e tea¬ 
cher, Profenor van Monen of Leiden 
(died July 12, 1D05). It appeals especi¬ 
ally to etudents rather than to the gene¬ 
ral public. The B. P. A., however, ex¬ 
pects to be able, before long, to offer to 
the English reader a more popular work 
by Dr. van deo Bergh on the same sub¬ 
ject, to he translated by Prof. 8. B. 
Slack, of the McGill University, Mon¬ 
treal, who contributed the volume on 
Early Christianity to Messi’s. Consta¬ 
ble's “ Eeligions Ancient and Modern.” 
In the meantime we may note that a 
study of the German work would be 
something of a revelation to tlu)se who 
atlll treat van Maoen's Pauline theory 
and the mythical theory of the Gospel- 


stovy (which ho did net ludd) iis Isolated 
phcnoinona. A whole school of theolo¬ 
gical eMperts Is now eonnulttcd not 
merely to one or the other, but to both 
of these views Van Manon himself, 
the adherents of tho more ortho<lox 
" higher criticiHiii ” may bo KurpviKcd to 
Ic'iun, was neither tho firKtunv the most 
radical i^cprosontative of the no^Y dii'cc- 
tion. His distinctive fjmilily was cau¬ 
tion ; he loi^g resinted the Kcepticisin as 
to tho Pau!il^o aulhoiship of tho “ prin* 
cipal Epistles ”: and the diet effect of 
his conversion to a genoml position like 
th&t ali'eody aniveef at by I^oman, Pier¬ 
ian, and othcis, was a certain reaction 
in favour of tho idea, rejected by the 
“radicals,” that it might after all be 

f mssible to Yccon;4trurt the dgure of a 
listorlcal Jesus. Thia ho did not coo* 
tinue to ixigaid a« practicable, but to the 
end ho never accepted the mythical 
theorv. His distinctive achievement is 
by Dr. van den Bergh considered to he 
that, first insisting on exact proof, he, in 
the temi)cr of a naturally conservative 
scholar, set himself to turniKh this by a 
minute exam in at ion of tho Pauline liter¬ 
ature. We can quite understand that, 
being of this temper aod anything but a 
lover of singularity, tbo position forced 
on him in rclatina to (be academical 
world was not entirely congenial. Per- 
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haps he becen^e, as Professor Meyboom 
(toother member of (he radical Patch 
school) has hinted, too confident as (o 
his positive recooatmction of the order 
in which the Pauline ideas developed in 
the early Chorcb; hot orthodoxy will 
hardly gain by farther insistence on onr 
necessary ignorance in detail of the efo* 
lution of Christianity doping the first 
centacy—ignorance, that is, as compared 
with the knowledge we bare of the con¬ 
temporary Homan history of the period. 
The best advico we can give to readera 
is that they shoold keep an open mind. 
Van Iitfanen's positions are now being 
partly modified and partly reinforced by 
the investigations of historians with a 
more specid inteieat than be had in the 
philosophical (orgnoetic) side of the reli¬ 
gions evolotion.—Literary Ouidt. 


The City in Relation to the 
Village; The Indian Scheme 
of National Life. 


One of the moet fraitful ways of study¬ 
ing the true chaiacter of the civilisatioo 
of a coxiotry is by approaching it from 
the point of view of the relative places 
occupied is the scheme ef nation^ life 
and caltxire, by the village and by the 
city. The real character, for example, 
of the civilisatioo of the modem coon- 
tries of Europe, based as it is on oepita- 
liatic production and world-wide com¬ 
merce, is only fully disclosed whan we 
realise the relation in which the modem 
city of msnufactnre and commerce 
stands to the life of the agricultuial 
commonities living in the villages. We 
observe in those conotries the pheno¬ 
menon of the rapid growth during tbe 
last hnndred yeaca, of overcrowded cities 
ronnu centres of factory production, the 
coDsegoent growing depopulation of 
rural areas, and the progrwve weaken¬ 
ing and decay of those village toaditions 


of character and cnUnre which have 
hitherto famished the backbone and 
mainstay of the national life and civili¬ 
sation. The exploitation of the econo¬ 
mic and hnman wealth of the village in 
the inieiest of the material prosperity 
of tbe city mauufactarer and trader,— 
this is tbe operation that is ceaselessly 
going on in (he West before our eyes, 
and tbe effect on the national civilisa¬ 
tion is seen in thoee countries in the 
growth of a type of national character 
which preaente in an acute and intensi¬ 
fied form the tendencies and aptitudes 
which mark tbe city-man as opposed to 
the villager. The city in the scheme 
of modern western life hse, in short, not 
only divorced iUelf from tbe healthy 
influence of the forces, economic and 
cuttural, represented by tbe village, but 
baa placed itself in direct opposition to 
them. The folkrsong, the folk-dance, 
and tbe folk-art of the village peasant, 
which grew up from the national soil 
are favt giving way to cheap and sensa¬ 
tional aoMtitotes like the gramophone, 
tbe mnsic hall,, the penny novel, and 
the machine* made gewgaws and trinkets 
with which the commerce of tho city is 
expUMtiog the perverted tastes and mud¬ 
dle sensibilities of tbe commonity. 
While, also, at the same time, we are 
confronted with tbe most ominous fact 
that all the floe culture that crowns the 
social ediflce. bae ita roots hanging ia 
the air, as it were, drawing no sap or 
ine^ration from the natioMl soil and 
atmosphere—from the ideals, namely, 
of life and caltnre diffused amongst all 
rank* and classes, rural and urban, of 
the nation. Thus, in the modern city 
of the West, tbe Art of the City gallery, 
tbe Music of the City orchestra, oul- 
tnre of tbe University and the Musenin, 
the Poetry of the caUnred count, 
the Philanthropy of modern civic endow¬ 
ments-^one of these are related in any 
effective manner to tbe life and tradi¬ 
tions to which the vast body of tbe peo¬ 
ple, bad been accustomed so long in 
their villages. Modem European life, 
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ther^toto, witnofisee to the growth of the 
city ai ih< txpffme of the the 

i&oiatiozi of the city from the life of 
the ruial community» and the coQte* 
quest impoveriehment and unhealthy 
centralisation of zxational life and cul- 
tnve. It would be no exaggeration, 
indeed, to eay that the whole c^atacter 
of modern Civilization, the growth of 
the last bundled yeara or so, with all its 
dazzling achievements in the held of 
commerce, manufacture, science and 
art, is determined in the first place, not 
by the innate and spontaneous teQden> 
ciea of the people at large, but by the 
ideals and ambitions of only a part of 
the nation—primarily, by the materia¬ 
listic ambitions and comiuercial ideals 
of the city-trader and city-manafacturer, 
and secondarily, by the more or loss 
esotorio and academic ideals of culture 
and learniug pursued by tho specially 
cultured classes, also living and working 
ohioily in the cities and imivarsities. 
And to the extent that this is true, the 
civilisatiou of modern European coun¬ 
tries cannot be regarded m national i.o., 
as reflecting the life and ideals of the 
whole population, rural aud urhan^ 
which constitute the mtivn. 

II. 

It is possible, on the other hand, to 
conceive of a civilisation based wholly 
on a communistic agricultural economy, 
aiming at a life of comfortable compe¬ 
tence and rustic simplicity and joy for 
the whole community, and setting its 
face ogunst all centralised development, 
either economic or cultuial, such os Is 
implied in the growth of cities. The 
great merit of such a scheme of national 
life would be that it would prevent the 
exploitation of the masses in the interest 
of a class, would secure an equitable dis- 
tribntion of wealth, and afford ample 
opportunities for the growth and diffu¬ 
sion of a spontaneous folk* culture closely 
related to the life of the whole commu- 
nittj. It would develop, for example, 
a beautiful scheme of peasant decoration 


tuited to the simple needs of an agricul- 
snral community i it would build up for 
itself a scheme of knowledge rich in pro^ 
vcvbial wisdom and in empirical lore 
about crops, livestock and the weather ; 
and above all, it w'ould dev elope on the 
basis of the village community a type of 
choiactar, and a code of social ethics 
and discipline such us would eueui'C 
social peace and harmony. 

But the picture that we have di’awn 
above of a joyous and contented ecuuiu- 
nal life and culture, undistracted by the 
exciting passions, the fierce conflicts and 
the seething unrest of a politico*commer¬ 
cial civilisation which is the ideal of the 
Western-educated modern man, would 
still leave much to be desived. For, 
such communal life, however blessed 
with simple traditional virtues and cul¬ 
tural disciplines, unless it is able to roar 
on its basis the supoiVtructure of an 
ideal aristocracy and an Ideal civic life, 
affoidiiig scope Cov the highest exercise 
of tho buinau faculties but not oggiund- 
iiing itself at tho ox|>6nso uf the com¬ 
munal life and culture,—would stand 
naked before tho world as an imperfect 
achievement, beautiful in itself but still 
an imperfect achievement, wantiug in 
the richer growth and the fuller life of 
tho city. A true scheme of commanal 
life and culture, therefore, which should 
be able to enlist on its behalf the per¬ 
manent sympathies and interests of ad¬ 
vancing humanity must neoessarily 
admit of further development^develop- 
ineot, that is to say, along its own lines, 
by being continued into ao supplement¬ 
ed by a superstructure of city life and 
civic culture, which shall enrich instead 
of superseding or impoverishing the 
basis of the communal life on which it 
is raised. The development must be 
on the basis of the communal life, since 
necessarily the conditions of a healthy 
iMtional life demaud that the city 
sliould not, as in the modem West, faseJe 
to grow and expand at the expense of, or 
in isolation from, the life of the vast 
body of tho nation living in the villages. 
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City life io Any well-orJered seheme of 
national ecoDCiQy ie but a richer growth 
and fmtioQ of the setioDully diffueed 
eleikiontH ef culture ood troditioo tva- 
died in the couimunal life lired in the 
>iilago8. The culture of the city is io 
such a scheme of life bued on t solid 
of healthy uatiooal tradition and 
is saved fi‘Oiu the inroads of drifting 
fasliions and caprices, and the life of the 
villager, on tlie other hood, iseonfiriued 
in ita ofc» Utie of grtneih, and strength- 
oncU and euriched by eloiuents derived 
fi'om the riulior and fuller life of tl)e 
city. For. as is apparent, only a well- 
organised scheme of city lilo afTorde 
scope for the highest eserciM of human 
fncutticH, for the highest developmeats 
in tlio lleldt of scieuee. art. culture and 
eorpurato living. For it m such a 
schoino which givc>* opi>ortniiitiee to 
man to find expi'essiun in terms of greet 
arcl) itcc tu ke, luon u luenUl eculptare, 
mural juiinting, epic poetry, great 
seheiuea of soviul governlueiit and philan¬ 
thropy—in t<>rms, that is U) My, of an 
aristocracy ut^d an ideal civic life, 

III. 

It Is just such a tyi>b of national exis¬ 
tence that wc see enkbodird in the tra¬ 
ditional civilisation of India—a ty|>e 
whicli alley's, on the oue hand, the spoQ- 
tnneous growth and diffusion in the vil¬ 
lages, of u cemmuual culture; and on 
the other hand, offnxls ample scope for 
tlie grander and more glorious achieve- 
tiirnis of u civic culture in eotire har- 
muny with the comruuually diffused 
culture of ike villages. And this har¬ 
mony and unity between tbe two factors 
of national life—the rural and (he dvie 
—was secured in India, as we shall see 
when wc proceed to examine in acoiber 
article the talient features of city life in 
ancieob India, by the fact of tbe whole 
people rursland urban, plebeian and 
arislociatic) bviog bound, together by a 
common act of socio-reli^oua ideas, 
ideals and iostitobons. It is again, 
owing to ibe wide diffuMon-amongst the 


community of this common set of socio- 
rcligioQS ideals and practices, that city- 
life in India has always, daring the 
ffonrishlcg periods of her traditional 
civilisation, been charseterieed by a 
greater degree of civic solidarity, of love 
of art, and cnltuce (which were always 
inti ms tel y bonnd up with the religion) 
and of a deep and sacred sense of social 
duty and personal faithfnUnesa, than 
has ap till now characterised tbe modern 
cities of the West. 

For, city life in the modern West, 
with all tbe glare and pomp of com¬ 
merce and inauofacture represents, in 
the words of a great living English 
thinher. Mr. Frederick Harrison, a " low 
stego of orponfe life.". In hie well- 
known work. Tka Meaning of Hietory 
and otker Hiatorieal Pucu, * we find a 
very vivid pictnre of the modem city of 
the West, to which for purposes of com¬ 
parative etody the lay reader may nse- 
lully refer. As we have said, Mr, Jlarri- 
aon e|)eaks of the Modem City as rspie* 
seating t "low stage of organic life " ; 
and he adduces very cogent reasons for 
the position which be takes up, which 
are stated at length in his brilliant 
l^esay on " Tbe City in History " in tbe 
work to which we have referred. The 
importance of the subject dealt with by 
Mr. Harrison, in its implied bearing 
upon the Indian traditional conception 
of national life, is our excuse for repro¬ 
ducing the following somewhat lengthy 
extracts, which we have no doubt will 
be read with U)Ore than ordinary interest 
by the reader as opening out a new 
point of view. 

" It is needless to describe the modern 
city i we all know what it is, eome of us 
too well. Tbe first great feet about the 
Modern City is that it is in a far lower 
stage of organic life. It Is almost en¬ 
tirely bereft of any religions, patriotic, 
or artistic character as a iohoU. There 
is is modem cities a great deal of active 

* Punished by Mac uiilan & Co., Londoo, 
(W) .• PP* 250-52. 253 - 54 * 
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religioQd lif«, much pnhJic Bpirit, in cer¬ 
tain parts a love of beauty, taste, and 
cnitivation of a special kind. But it is 
not embodied in the city; it is not ans^ 
ciated with the city; !t does not radiato 
from the city. The Modern City is over 
changing, loose in its organisation, 
casual in its form. It grows up or ex¬ 
tends enddenly, no man knows how, in 
a single generation—in America in a 
single decade. Its denizens come and 
go, pass on, changing every few years 
and even months. Few families have 
lived in the same city for thiec success¬ 
ive generatiooB. 

A typical industrial city of modern 
times has no founder’, no trulitloiial 
heroes, no patrons or saints, noombiciu, 
no history, no dehnito cironit. In a 
century it changes its population ever 
and over again, and takes on two or 
throe different forms. In ten or twenty 
years it evolves a vast new suburb, a 
mere wen of bricks or stone, with no 
god or demigod for its founder, Imt a 
speculative builder, a syiidicatc orariuU 
way. The speculative builder or the 
company want a Quick return for their 
money. The new suburb is occupied by 
people who are so busy and in buch a 
hurry to get to work, that in takiuK a 
house, their sole enquiry is—how near it 
is to the station, or where the tram-car 
puts you down. 

''The result is that a Modern City is 
an amorphous amnba-like aggroguto of 
buildings, wholly without dedued limits, 
form, permatmace, organisation, or 
beauty—often infinitely dreary, mons¬ 
trous, grimy, noisy, and bewildering. In 
Ameaica and iu parts of hlngland a big 
town springs up in twenty or thirty 
years out of a moor, or out of a village 
on a mill-etream. If you leave your 
native town—say to goto India, and 
return after five-and-lwenty years, you 
will not find your way' about it; aud a 
gasometer or a railway siding will have 
oceupied the site of the family mansion. 
A modern city is the embodiment of in¬ 
definite change, the unlimited pursuit of 


new investments and quick returos, and 
of every body doing what he finds to 
pay best. The monstrous, oppressive, 
paralysing hulk of luodorn London is 
becoiuiug one of the grout diseases of 
Luglish civilisation. Liverpool, Man- 
cJicstur, (ila«gow, (and tlie same is more 
or leos triio of Birmiogliaiu, Newcastle, 
Leeds, and OristoU, have oulavgcd their 
boundoxios so rapidly and so entirely 
undor the dominont passion of turning 
over capital and iucreasiug the output— 
that bounty, dignity, culture, and social 
life have Lueu left to take care of them- 
eclvcs, aud the life of the labouring 
mavises )rur the wcU-to-do protect them- 
solvott by living outside and reducing 
their city life to * w’orks ’ and an office) 
is monotonous to oil aud to many almost 
bereft of physical comfort and moral 
clovntion. Tlic idea of Patriotism, Art, 
Oulturo, Social, Organisation, Iteligion— 
ns identified with the city, springing out 
of it, stiuiulutod by It—I huu idea beyond 
thu concuption of uiudom men. 

"A country covered with Imusos is 
not a City. Four or fivo lulllious of pco< 
pio horded together do not moko a body 
of follovv-citixous. A muss of streets so 
endless that it is hoidly possible on foot 
to get out of them into the open on a 
Jong day's tramp—with snburl« so un¬ 
organised and mochanicoi that there is 
nothing to recall the dignity and power 
of a grout city—with a population so 
movable and so unsociable that they are 
uukuowu to each other by signt or name, 
have no interest in each other’s lives, 
cannot bo induced to act in common, 
have no common sympathies, enjoy¬ 
ments, or pride, who are perpetually 
hurrying ea^ hie oVvn way to catch his 
own train, omnibus or traiu-oar eager to 
do a good day's business on the cheap¬ 
est terms, and then to get to some dis¬ 
tant home to a meal or to a rest. That 
is not life nor is it society. These huge 
barracks are not cities. Nor can an 
organic body of citizens be made ont of 
millions of human creatures individually 
grinding out a monotonous eziatence." 
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W« ^ 

national idaala oC life and cultora, io ao 
fat aa Ibey ara tmly nahofw^. most b« 
difTuMd through the vhoh pcpulatio^ 
urban and rural, that makes op the na¬ 
tion; and we have nleo teen that it is 
in the oitiee, thoee centres ot cornmnnal 
life which, for some reason or other, 
attract into themaelvee the best mate* 
rial, intellectoal and spiritual wealth of 
the nation, it is in theee cities that the 
national ideals reach their highest and 
richest culmination. 

India has certainly been thxongbont 
the whole course of its history, pre-emi¬ 
nently sn agricultural country, and the 
Indian peasant and the Indian village 
artisan with their empiric science and 
t^itional religions lore and peasant art 
must be regarded as forming the life- 
giving soil which furcisbed tne sap to 
the mighty Tree of Indian Civilisation. 
Bat while this is uodonbtedly so. it is 
only to the greater cities of India to 
which we must turn to understand the 
canaes that led to the fullest flowering 
of this wonderful mighty growth,—w« 
must turn to Benam, Mathura and 
Xakshasila (Taxila), to Bravseti. Patali- 
putra and Ujjain, to Xananj, Conjevexam 
and Tanjoce, to i>elhi, Jaipur and Vijaya- 
nagar,—to their royal Courts which 
ware so many nursmg centres of act, 
literature and learning—to their goilds 
of merchant princes wi^ their munifi¬ 
cent charities and endowments,—to 
their communities of maetec-eraftsmea 
whose services were constantly employ* 
^ in beatifying apd adonung their 
xespective cities and the lives of their 
iellow-citisens,—to their Brahmuucal 
schools of learning which teogbt to its 
alumni the " eighteen branchesof 
reaming secular and spiritual, to the 
temples and shrines that adorned them 
and the monasteries that stood in their 
anvicODs supported by their citmeas.— 
and f^ally to the celigio-civic pageants 


and proceevcms that peciodfcally filed 
through their streets, pioceeeions in 
which King and Minister, Priest and 
General, Merchant, and Crafteman, had 
each their allotted place and function. 
On the one hand, these cities repeated 
on a larger and more somptnoni scale 
the broad featores of the simple village 
eommimity—their muni^pal isstitutioa, 
reminding one of the village panchayat, 
their observance of agricoltaral feasts 
and feetivals, their emphasis on caste 
and guild unite as shewn in their divivon 
into wsrds, and their folk-songs and 
folk-culture closely’ corresponding to 
thoee of the countryside. On the other 
bsnd, the villages themselves enriched 
their simple rnral experience by drawing 
inspiration from the great storehouses of 
national culture represented by the cities, 
through constant pilgnmsges, through 
vernacular versions of the epics which 
breathe the very atmosphere of the city 
and! the court, and through many other 
channels of intaroourse and exchange. 
The ideal picture that would present 
itself Io one would be that of the Indian 
villager always living in his imagination 
and io his dreams, the life of the glori¬ 
fied dty. The Heeven which he che¬ 
rishes in his dreams is the city of 
Svarga (Siw^n-puri) where Indra the 
Lord of Devas bolds his court: the fes¬ 
tivals which he celebrates, with their 
street processions and house illumioa- 
tione, speak to him of the splendour of 
the city ; sod the name which be fond¬ 
ly gives to his humble village very often 
ends with tbo terminstion^jur, or— 
Hagar, i.e., “ the dty " to keep alive in 
him the conscioosnees that though living 
in the uitdit of rustic simplicity, his life 
is nevertheleee affiliated to all that Is 
best sud lughest io the oationa! cultuie 
and dvilisaUoo, to all its gbriee and all 
its splendoors, as embodi^ in the grest 
centres of national life—the royal and 
sacred citiee of the Land. The Indian 
villager is thus as little exclusively buccK 
Iw in bis ideas aod outlook, ae the Indian 
esfircA is exclasxvely urban. 
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V. 

The importance of the city ae an into- 
gral factor ia the scheme of lodiaQ 
natiooal life aad cuUnre was thus fully 
recogaiaed. Again and again in the 
Spice and the Puranoe, we come acroae 
vivid acoounifi of the civic pageants, pro* 
cessioQB and tooroamenta of the royal 
cities of Ayodhya, Eastina, and Dwa* 
raka. The tournament. of the young 
Kui'U princee at Haetinapur, the entry 
of Sree-Krishna and Balaram into Ma¬ 
thura, the feetivitioe at the I'oyal city of 
Ayodhya on the proclatnation of the 
intended inatallation of Sree-Bama 
Chandra ae Crown Prince, and again on 
the occasion of hie return from exile,— 
these are some of the vieione and glimp¬ 
ses which even to this day hll a large 
space in the Indian imagination as inte¬ 
gral parts of the pictuie of the tradition¬ 
al natiooal life of India. If Siee'Beraa- 
Chandra has always been regarded ae the 
ideal Monarch, the royal city of Ayodh¬ 
ya bae no lees been regarded ae the 
ideal environment for such a ^lonarcb, 
so that the image of the Ideal City hoe 
aiw^B been indissolnbly connected in 
the fndian mind with that of the ideal 
Monarch. Thus, by way of illustration 
may be given the following description 
of the city of Ayodhya in the Bam ay ana. 
(Balakanda. Chapter v.) which hxes for 
ever the type and the standard to which 
all Indian cities have striven to approxi¬ 
mate :— 

" On the banks of the Barayt ie a 
vast, fertile and delightful country called 
Xosala, abounding in corn and wealtli. 
In that country ia a city called Ayodhya, 
greatly famed in this world, and built by 
Manu himself, the lord of men. This 
great and prosperous city was twelve 
Tojanas in length and three in breadth, 
and stored with all conveniences. The 
etreete and lanes were admirably dis- 
po^ and the high roads were well 
sprinkled with water. In this city lived 
Dasaratha, the most potent of monaiohs 
even as ludra lived in Amaravati. It 


was adorned with arched gateways and 
and beautiful ranges of shops; it was 
fortified with numerous dafeoces and 
warlike machines, and inhabited by all 
sorts of skilful artists. It was crowded 
with bards end mnsiclans, filled with 
riches, and shone foith with unrivalled 
glory; it had lofty towers stored with 
fire-arruB and adorned with banners. It 
was constantly filled with female stage 
players ; it was beautiful with gardens 
and groves of mango-trees, and enclosed 
with high walls. It was surrounded by 
impassable ditches, and secured by forti¬ 
fications dilficult of assault by foreign 
kings; it woe full of horses, elephants, 
cattle, camels, and mules. It was orna¬ 
mented with palaces of exquisite work¬ 
manship, lofty as mountains, and enrich¬ 
ed with jewels, abounding with beautiful 
houses consisting of several stories, and 
it shone like Indra's heaven. It was 
ciowded with tributary princes purified 
with sacrificial rites, and filled with 
membants of foreign countries. Its as¬ 
pect bad on enchantinff effect; and the 
whole city was diversified with various 
colours, and decorated with regular 
avenues of sweet-scented trees. It was 
filled with buildings erected close to one 
another, and without intermediate voids, 
and situated on a smooth levol ground. 
It abounded in delicious rice, and water 
sweet as the juice of sugar-cane. It in¬ 
cessantly echoed with the sounds of ket¬ 
tle drums, tabors, cymbals, and lutes; 
this city truly surpassed aoy that was 
ever beheld on earth. The houses which 
it contained resembled the celestial man- 
sions which the Siddhoe obtain through 
the virtue of their austerity.” 

So again, coming down to compara¬ 
tively recent times, we find the same 
features of the ideal city reproduced in 
a description of the Fort of Chitor in 
the bardic chronicle, Kkuman BaysA, 
written in the 9th century, a.d., which 
records the exploits of Ehuman Singh, 
prince of Chitor, who is ^md to have 
repelled the first Mnhammadan invsmon 
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in the Otii century. The Raysa waa re¬ 
vised in the ICth century and the history 
brought down to Kanu Pratap’s strug¬ 
gle with Emperor Ahbav. We quote 
the following description from the 
lish version given by Colonel Tc^d in his 
AnnaU o/liajasi/ian ivol. ii., p. 757 of 
the original London Edition). 

"Chntter Kote (Chitor fort) is the 
chief amongst 34 cutlos renowned for 
strength; Ure hill on whidi it stands 
rising out of the level plain beuent}i» the 
Tilak on the forehead of A Wftni (eartli). 
It is within the grasp of no foe, nor can 
the vassals of its chief know the senti¬ 
ment of feai\ Its towers of defence are 
planted on the rock, nor can their in- 
TxiQten even in sleep know alarm. Its 
Koia>9 (gmnarios aie well 3ll5d,nDdits 
reservoirs, fountoina and wells are over¬ 
flowing. Itain Chandra himself dwelt 
here twelve years. There are eighty* 
four bssars, many schools for children 
smd colleges for every kind of learning; 
many scribes (/fyofs i. e, Kayastbas'i of 
the Bsedur tribe and the dghteest varie¬ 
ties of artisanB. Of all, the (^lielotos is 
eoveieign, served by numerous tioope, 
both horse and foot, and all the thirty- 
eix tribes of Rajputs of which he is the 
ornament." 

VI. 

Agaio, the memories of some of the 
moet memorable scenes in tlie spiritual 
history of India have also centred round 
tho great historic cities of the laud. 
From tbe daye when the Ruddha with 
his yellow-robed diBci]}les went begglog 
through the streets of Rajagriha and 
Kapilavestu down to the days when Sree- 
Ghaitanya and hie devotees went duicing 
.and cheating the same of Hari through 
ihe stL'eets of Nadia, the cities of India 
have sAways forniGbod an ideal setting 
for the spiritual activities of its saints 
and devotees. For, it has to be remciu* 
bered that just ae tbe ancient spiritual 
leaders of the nationhad forinnl^d and 
impressed on the aatiooal mlad an ideal 

kingship and qd trigtbbod, so had they 


also definitely formulated an ideal of the 
perfect city as a fitting background for 
the mmistering activities of these kings 
and srints. And the idea of the city u 
a spivitual infiaeuce could not be better 
IT D pressed on the national mind than by 
the tiiue-hononrod institution of the pil¬ 
grimage to the seven principal cities of 
the laud, significantly styled "Mokshapu- 
rii " {Salvation Citiea\ to indicate that 
a pilgrimage to them woe an effective 
step towards Moksha, tlie attainment of 
ipiritnal cmancipation. The namee of 
U^ese seven cities are given in the follow* 
ing Sanskrit conplet;— 

' Ayodhy&, Mathur&, Maya lEavid- 
vltra , Kdshi ^BeDavee\ Kdnobi Conjee* 
voiuin), Avauti ^Ujjain) and the city of 
DwAiAvaii Dwkrakk —these seven give 
salvation' i.e., to those who catch their 
inapi ration). 

Such, then, in rough outline, hae been 
the traditional echeme of national life in 
India. It is a scheme, which, u we 
shall see more clearly when we proceed 
to examine it in detail, has the merit of 
combining the benefite of decentralisa* 
tioQ and diflusioo with those of centrali¬ 
sation, the merit of securing op^rtuni- 
ties of spontaneous growth and enjoy¬ 
ment for the people without sacrificing 
the necessary conditions for the adequate 
exercise in a scheme of civic life, of the 
highest genius and talents of the country 
In the neide of art, poetry, learning, 
government and social erganiastioD. It 
is a scheme of life which possesses above 
all the supreme merit of securing social 
peace, huiuony and balance. 5uoh a 
scheme of life, therefore, is not without 
its lessons and suggestions for the mo¬ 
dern social reformer of the West, dis¬ 
tracted as he is, by the crying problems 
of an aggressive indosthal civilisation, 
with ite sharp contrasts between the 
miseries of the poor and the luxuries of 
tbe rich, ite fierce struggles between 
employer and employed, ite eensatioaal 
delights and dreary routine, its glare and 
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its squalor, and the perpetual atinoe* 
phere of unrest which it cau ueTer re¬ 
duce to calm. 

Babindra Naravan Ghosh, u.a. 


Along the Wayside. 


It is cheering to gather tram tbo i«li- 
gious Press the constant adiuiesious 
which tell of the failing influence of 
Christianity. The faith which was to 
conquer the world la actually veceding in 
almost every land* either in the face of 
other cults, or before indifferectism or 
Agnosticiim. This tendency is univer¬ 
sal. Christianity can still gatJ\er its 
votaries in gorgeous psgoants Such as 
that of the SuohariMtic CongreiN at 
Vienna; but in both civilised and uu- 
civilised lande It is losing its hold on its 
old disciples and failing to gather sulh- 
cientncw one^. 

• • 

■ 

Take Borneoi which ought to be a fine 
held for Christianity The bishop of La- 
busn wse in Ifingland for the annual 
meetings of the Borneo Mission Associa¬ 
tion a month or tfro ago, and the Church 
Tiiius tells us :— 

He had a depressing story to tell, 
a story of stations deserted, of bro¬ 
ken down churches, and saactuaries 
being swallowed up by the junglo, 
of people brought as far as baptism 
and then left untended, so that the 
mission became a scorn and deri¬ 
sion ; and Europeans asked : “ How 
can you expect us to believe you ore 
in earnest in face of such a state of 
things V ” 

We turn to the annual report of tlie 
Anglican and Foreign Church Society 
and find this paragraph :— 

Attention is drawn to the steady 
progress of Mohammedanism in 
Africa. It is declared that m the 


lost century whole tribes iu Korth 
Abyssinia, once Christian, have be¬ 
come follower's of the Prophot. 

It is the more striking because Chris¬ 
tianity has been established for centuries 
in Abyssinia, and is the Church of the 
Negus and the Governs icnC. 

%• 

I have often thought that the Ba- 
tionalist Press Association might usefully 
issue a little booklet on Chvistiaoity in 
Abyssinia, for which the works of Bent, 
Wyldc, and other travel]ere would afford 
ample luateriul. Christian contvovei’M lo¬ 
ll stM always coolly annex all the tri* 
uinphs of civilisAtlou in the loet thi'ee 
oentiu'ies in Kuiope and Amor lea, and 
claim them as the fruits of Christianity. 
Now', it is often forgotten that there is 
ono country which ha* enjoyed tho bless¬ 
ings of primitive Ohnatianity for a long¬ 
er ijoriod than England, yet. owing to 
accidental geographical and otlicr causes, 
has been completely shut oH from Eura- 
pean civilisatiori until about thirty years 
ago. That country is Abyssinia; and 
we are able, therefore, to test for our¬ 
selves the h'uiU of Chi'istiaDlty when 
left to itself, without the Influence of the 
Benaissanve, and of ths Arabian and 
Jewish philOBophece, to which it owed 
BO much. Abyssinia is a working model 
of unadulterated Christianity, and some 
account of its dirt, its barbarism, its 
savagery, and its superstition would be a 
useful reply to the arrogant Ohriatian 
ciaiiu to have made Europe what it is. 

V 

From Abyssinia to Hollaod is a long 
stride ; and here the s&me tale is told. 
Mv. D. S. Me!drum, whose new book, 
HotM Life fu Holland, is highly praised 
by the Church Timtfi for its intimate 
familiarity with the country, bears ^ 
gloomy witness for orthodox Christia¬ 
nity 

Freethinking is unusually dating 
as regards morals as well as doc¬ 
trine, and the wealthier bourgeoiste 
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has drifted away almost wholly from 
kirk-pnifig. Ao educated mao who 
openly associates himself with 
Chm*^ or Craed ie ort his defence. 
The NatiooalChnrch—which is dis¬ 
established—is strongly rationalisti 
and perhaps a third of ite clergy 
and laity are avowedly Unitarian. 

In Holland, it seems, the struggle, as 
old as the days of the Emperor Julian, 
is taking place for the sobools. The 

neutral/' or State, schools ai‘e secular, 
and the tesnbers therein are '‘com¬ 
monly materialists" while the ofhcial 
Univeisities ai« " aggressively ration¬ 
alist.” Everywhei’c Hoilaod seems to 
be learninff to do without the priest:— 
Thera is a warning to ourselves 
in the fact that, universal civil 
marriage existing io Holland, the 
couples who afterwards seek the 
Church's biessiog are but few. 

There is a clericalist government in 
power, kept there by an alliance between 
the Boman Catholics, who are a third of 
the population, and theiv old enemies 
thenltra-Oalviniato; hut tempting ae is 
this branch of the subject, it ii too much 
of a political one for adegiiate treatment 
in these columns. 

From Australia that somewhat flam¬ 
boyant Nonconformist minister, thcBev. 
F. C. Spnvi, writes to the ChruHan 
World to rejoice on the comparatively 
small number of persons who returned 
themselvee ae Atheists (679) in the Aus¬ 
tral‘an religious census. But he has to 
make some very awkward admissions. 
While Atheists have risen from 274 to 
579 in ten years, the number returning 
themselves as Agnostics has risen from 
977 to 3,034, and 110,000 persons have 
deoli.'icd to make any declaration of their 
religious opinions. 

• • 

* 

But that is not all. This Balaam 
who has come out to cheer up the Chris¬ 
tian Balstk tella some more awkward 
facts:— 


More than four millions of people 
claim to belong to the Churches, 
But, ae 1 fact, not twenty-flve per 
cent, of the popnlation attend 
church regularly. There is much 
to be thankful for, but the condition 
of things is distinctly unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Abstinence from church, 
however, according to the census 
figures, is not due to the spread of 
Agnostic or Atheistic principles; it 
finds its reason in the sheer indiffer¬ 
ence of the majority of the people. 
One could wish there was enough 
of interest in religion to awaken 
hostility towards it, for hostility 
means life, while indifference means 
death. 

After that confession his rejoicings 
over the fact that there are only 679 
declared Atheists are little thin. 

« « 

• 

The Peterhead Sentinel haa a column 
called Everybody's Bible Question 
Box." Here is one question which 
shows that even Scotland is feeling the 
same tendencies.— 

Q.—If God ie omniscient, he 
knew that Adam and Eve would 
fall t Why, then, did he create 
the serpent? Does it seem just to 
condemn the whole race b^ause 
Adam acted just as Qod knew he 
would ? 

The editor admits that Giod did know 
of the Fall of Man, but his first effort of 
explanation is distinctly feeble, He 
says:— 

God did not create the serpent 
for the express purpose of the temp¬ 
tation. Satan used that reptile, and 
he is the one upon whom the res¬ 
ponsibility falls. 

It is obvionaly immaterial whether 
the serpent was created for the purpose 
of tempting Eve; the material point is 
that the editor admits that God knew 
that Satan would so use the reptile, and 
therefore the responsibility must be 
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God’s. He created the forhidden fruit, 
knowing that Satan (his creature) would 
use the serpent (hie creature) to tempt 
Eve (also his creature) to cat that fiuit. 
T/m LiUrari/ Guide. 

- 000 - 

Caste as a Moral Force. 


So much for the economic aspect of 
caste. It no longer serves the econo* 
inio purpose which dictated its origin. 
Let us look at another aspect of it. In 
the earlier stages of the growth of a 
society men have to be led as if they are 
spoonfed children. In times when edu¬ 
cation has not enlightened the reason 
and men are not inspired by the idea of 
liberty of thought and action, they muet 
be subject to the rigour of the law of 
religious and social institutions. They 
must obey the laW| for It is only by 
obeying tl^t they can learn sooner or 
later to command themsoWes and others. 
This is the spirit in which the Shastras 
conceived caete in the earlier stages of 
our society. What 6i. Paul aaid of the 
Jews true also of the Hindus. There ie 
a parallelism of history between these 
two ancient peoples—the Jews and the 
Hindus. The Jews wero made by the 
law of Mosses the Hindus by ths law of 
Manu. Each law was rigid in its terms 
and became in course of time a routine. 
But man is greater than law. Exter¬ 
nal lew regulates bis outer life but be 
has an inner life, the life of the spirit 
which transcends in aspiration all space 
and time. This ie what St. Paul address¬ 
ing the Jews who hated the Gentiles, 
meant when he said that when man has 
put on Christ, he is no longer under the 
yoke of bondage, but hie become free; 
he is led of the Spint and is no longer 
under the law. And the fruit of the 
Spirit is love joy, peace. Similar is the 
Voice of our Sb^tras. What St. Paul 
called putting on Christ onr saints call¬ 
ed abiding in Brahma. To him who ie 


a stranger to Brahma, there must be the 
i^ulation and restraint of law. But to 
him who has put on Brahma, law is life- 
lee« emd he need be under no bondage of 
caste or custom. He isfres—what the 
sages called Jivan Miikia. That no 
doubt came to be recognised by some of 
the Shastras as the appropriate condition 
and esaentiol of the life of an ascetic only. 
But our sainte declined to accept the 
principle that the ascetic alone is and 
can be fi'ee and is led by the Spirits. To 
retire from the world is no doubt out 
way of becoming fi^ from the yoke ol 
its bondage ; but though we retire from 
the world, the world does not retire from 
US. The ascetic often tuins cut the 
worse egotist, laid EamakriehnaParama- 
hanaa. Xieal manhood and spirituality 
lie in living in the world taking its i^es. 
ponsibiUties, and in serving society in 
peace and love. That is true freedom 
and real renunciation. Just os some 
critics of St. Paul have undei’stood hia 
word# about being led by the Spirit os 
applying to the Apostles, so some of the 
interpreters of our Shastras have under¬ 
stood the language of the latttsr as to being 
led by the Spirit as applying to men who 
have become ascetics and diacutdoJ 
family and Hocisty. That ie not so. 
One of our saints has put It in these 
words.—The ’ Jivan Makta’ (i.e., the 
Mcstic) with u(l hie 1 * 0 !ease from the 
bondage of the world, cannot attain to 
the love of God no long as he is wanting in 
devotion. Hence the joyous cry of our 
saiate that we aie free then when Jiving 
in the world and of the world we work 
and live led by the Spirit to love all our 
fellows as our brothers in thoughts and 
deed. 

This is the religious aspect of Freedom 
or Liberty Secularly it has this practical 
lesson for us. The laws of caete are no 
longer laws reetraioing vice we live in an 
age of liberty of thought and action. 
We are led by the modern spirit In these 
days of education and liberty do you 
think, can yon say that caete serves as a 
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moi'al and diecipiiniog force. Nearly every 
caste Id that respect is in chaos and confu' 
aion Men eat and drink as they like eat at 
hotels and restaurants and Irani shops 
and oaates are poTveviess. How much of 
hypocrisy and doable lives this has led to 
we all know. It is but the barest dee* 
cviption of many that we are living 
because of caste lives of mental and 
moral contradiction in the old days; 
when education had no diffusing infla- 
ence when ideas of liberty of Chonght 
and conduct had not the strength, they 
are having now when the world force 
bad not gi'own U|>od u$ caste with all its 
evil perhaps checked immorality and 
inteinpeiBnce. But now it is proving 
powerless you may eat and drink and act 
as you like provided you live to all 
appearance an orthodox life of caste. Yon 
are safe and custe keeps you and you 
keep yonrcoote. Caste serves no useful 
purpose now either economic or moral 
only it has mode cowai'da of us. * I have 
noticed during the last few days that one 
of our Anglo*Vernacular papers has been 
taken to task for having written approv¬ 
ingly of this Conference in its English 
columns, but in terms of coademoation 
of it and of praise of casts in its verna- 
cu I ar columns. That k i nd of jou rnalistio 
attitude represents our duo bio lives and 
double faces a Hindn to seem and speak 
a non-Hindu to be and to act—on the 
sly. This is the most insidious danger 
that can tbi^atcn disiotegi^ation of social 
life in the case of auy society. How can 
you expect great work douandliig dear- 
new of thought, Ueroiem of action ioveo- 
live geuiuB decision of character—ail 
that means paurii^ham or manhood— 
when we are tempted to lead such divi¬ 
ded lives. L{ o'( at an< ther aspect of it. 
The Hon. Mr. Gokhiile is I'epovted to 
have said \n one of his speechex in South 
Africa that the struggles of our country- 
men there for rights of citizenship hid 
not aecured from their own countrymen 
in India as much of sympathy and sup¬ 
port as they hod a right to expect. And 
\shy the roaeon is obvious. Your caate 


ridden Hindu explains that Hindus have 
no businees to cross the Kala Pani go 
aud settle in the land of the '* Mlecbhas'* 
and lose bis caste. They sny that such 
Hindus ate served right when they are 
told by foreigners not to enter their land. 

Our chaiacter is being unhinged our 
divisions and dissensions are being sharp¬ 
ened our activities for public good are 
being weakened our very national exis¬ 
tence is being threatened by this demon 
of caste, wbieh has made and is making 
cowards of us. ' What does India teach 
is the title of many a book that has been 
written and may be written. Over and 
above all, it teaches are written large the 
words. ‘ India leaches Casteand yet 
when borrowing from ns our caste spirit 
othei^s beat us with the weapon we have 
forged, we complain forgetting that we 
are paid in our own coin.: 

I have often beeneeked—doyou think 
you will succeed against caste when 
heroic souls like Buddha, Basawa, Gluru 
Kanak, and Bamanuja failed in tha past. 
My answer is—tha stars in their oourses 
ave now, lighting for us as they did not, 
in the post. The school master ie 
abroad, the law ie levelling us all up and 
the railways, the tramways and other 
ways are opened wide, The masses 
treated se bhudrae are slowly but surely 
waking up. Thirty years ago a Brah¬ 
min who had returned from England 
received an invitation from Governtuent 
House to dinner. Heacoepted it. Two 
English friends of hie, who were interest¬ 
ed in him and his work, feared that that 
hold action on bis part might lead to 
disturbance from his caste and leading to 
his expulsion, exposed him to great h^d- 
ship and persecution. They advised him 
to excuse himself aud i^efuse the invita¬ 
tion. The gentleman stood firiu, and 
was excommuoicated. That was 80 
years ago. But now the number of Hin¬ 
dus dining at Government House has 
increased—and we bear of no exoommu- 
nioatious. Seventeen years ago, a num¬ 
ber of Hindus dined at a Club -with the 
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late Mr. Jastice Tyabji and a nuiuUei of 
other Mahomed ans. It waa ioUnded to 
he a dicner of a private aod confidential 
character. But aoinehow the names 
were published io a newspaper by some 
one. Brahraiodoiu and other centres of 
Hindu orthodoxy were up in arms, l^or 
months the oastM and homes of some of 
the Hindus, who had dined with Mr. 
Justice Tyabji were made the scenes of 
fury and misery, Social reformeis who 
fought against caste and hypocrisy kopt 
watch in their newspapers and shamed 
the men who had dined into spooking 
and standing by tho truth. There were 
excommunications. That was 17 years 
ago. To»day you may dine with any 
one—and caste will wink in at Ic.ut so* 
ven cues out of tou. Only lost January 
nearly three hundred Hindus ofdillereiit 
castes met at a certain place to witness 
the opening of a Hindu tianitaiium built 
by a philanthropic Hindu. And all join¬ 
ed at dinner publicly without the slight- 
est difference of caste. Several of the 
castes we cal) Shudra are comlog out 
bravely under the broadening infiusnees 
of the day. 

I know it is up-hill work but the more 
up'hill the better. It is trials tliot test 
the worth of men and jicopls. Hci‘« we 
must catch inspiration from the washer¬ 
woman who said: " Tho luoru tiouble, 
the more lion.” Whether we succeud or 
we fail, we must fight the demon of casto 
and presont-day forces are on our side. 
Our beginning may be small aud feeble 
but 1 hold to the faith that from the 
smallest beglnningx greatest nations are 
made. Ib waging war against caste os 
it exists, wo are fighting against the life 
of dissimulation, coward)ce, indecision of 
character, and narrowness of life and 
vision which it has bred hitherto and 
which it is breeding now mote than in 
the past. Ours is a moral warfare and 
if we stand tinii in spite of lidicule and 
belitting, we shall win Go on, and Gvd* 
speed you in this work of Looe, which is 
the healer aud unifier of all .—The Indian 
Mirror. 
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" There is nothing new under tbe 
8ua " Kaye the Wise man, aud modern 
discoveries and the so called progress of 
the ago pay abundant homage to the 
saying. Ages before Fmnklin drew 
dowu the tire of heaven with bis kite, 
tiic preportica of electricity were known 
to tho Aryan an restore of our modern 
civilisation, aud conduction and repul¬ 
sion practically illustrated in the Pa> 
guba uf Thupoiama by the now contro¬ 
verted “ Chuiubatan.** The native 
power uf steam too was understood by 
the Chinese long before the marquis of 
Worcustor wrete bis treatisea century ' 
of luvQutions, though unlike the mar¬ 
quis. They did not proceed to experi¬ 
ment Acerosiation, which is yet an un¬ 
perfected science wae, if we may believe 
tho ancient olironicles of the biubalesei 
both understood and practised as an art 
aud many an iinpiisuDsd captive of and 
pening muid were cur tied away on the 
wi/jgs of the wi/jd, whon the Greek 
Heiv knew no OnlUr than to plunge 
into tliv treacherous Hellespont to 
uccomplish a less daring object. ‘Wliile 
Uuioa was luystifyiog his discovery of 
guupovvder in Latin Enigma, the Chi¬ 
nese who by the way seem to have 
monopolised the whole field of invention 
ut that early data had brought pyiote- 
chiug to nearly the same pitch of per¬ 
fection wirich it now occupies among the 
ar te of the world. Porcelain which was 
the boast of Delft and Severe during the 
past two conturicK, and which none but 
tho wealthy wuld afford to use, was as 
common in China, and perhaps much 
older, than tho national willow pattern 
loug before wedge wood bad arisen to 
give a new era to the art. And lastly 
whiUt pliug's shipwrecked mariners on 
the coast of Sidon were rejoioiog over 
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the happy discovei'y which the fortui¬ 
tous Uquifaotioo of the s&ud aud ashes 
under their culinary hveshad suggested, 
ancient Chiaaniao enjoyed all the luxu¬ 
ries of gloss. 

Some of these arts more or less 
known to the Asiatic races died away 
for want of cultivation, aud even their 
terminology became obscured In the 
revolution of centunes, but sufficient 
remained to prove that theEset was the 
cradle of arts aud sciences and Beiigions. 

But while the Eastern nations laid 
claim to the ciadit of invention, they 
have deplorably failed In improving 
their first ideas. Some genius made a 
great discovery or a great improvement 
M if by inspiration, but he preserved the 
geocet with so much solicitude^ that it 
gMierally died out with him; or the 
jealousy of tho state rendered it ae peri¬ 
lous to personal safety to be the author 
of a new idea, that disoovei'y instead of 
being stimulated woe virtually repressed. 
What wonder then that some of the 
highest and most useful arts should 
ha% ceased to exist altogether under 
such a system, or that like tUo soul 
transmigration system uf their idealistic 
philosophy, their own arts and eciunoes 
should DOW be brought bock to tlieiu by 
the children of those who hr^ luaciit 
them ivom their ancestors. Kow and 
ogein this question occurs when the iPis- 
^very of a clue to some ancieut and 
Qcw lost aite is obtained in the course 
of modern search when therefore we 
read the oxUact from a Madi-ae conleiu- 
poroiy in a recent number of the Obser¬ 
ver ** grass from Bice husks” wa at 
once obtained the solution of a pivblem 
nhioh hod Jong pussled us. 

In the coume of our miublcR aiDcaig 
the ruined cities of Lanka, wo often 
came upon glazed tiles aud water pipes 
notably so at Auucodhapura and M&gam 
and sometimes too u^n broken fcag^ 
mente of glass at considerable depths in 
the ground, but our forgone conclusions 
^eco 60 decidedly opposed to any theory 


which could aesume the familiarity of 
the ancient Sinhalese with the manufac¬ 
ture of glass, that we at once discaivied 
the notion, and perhaps we are not still 
wrong in ascribing the pi^esence of glass, 
in those localities to the agency of com¬ 
merce. But the difficulty with regard to 
the tiles and the water-pipes still re¬ 
mained, and not withstanding all our 
research, it threatened to remuu, as 
obdurate insoluble difficulty yet. Thaoks 
however to Lieut. Pogson (“ Fbabus 
what a name ” of the Bengal army we 
see a new light breaking upon us. The 
proverbial impossibility of making a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, quoted for the 
edification of bad boys, hoe. been ex* 
loded: and why should there be any 
ifficulty iu our accepting Bice Husk as 
the basts of our glasses, not those glas¬ 
ses of matutinal Boda and Brandy, which 
modern civilization prescrlbss os a mor¬ 
ning sacrifice to tne titular deity of 
Industry, but the glasses which in one 
shape or another form the green of the 
porter bottle, up to the mock Pearl, 
which encircles the nock of Beauty, or 
the crystal prism, which as it hangs 
pendant from her eoi', verily mocks the 
precious gem of golkondos mine. But 
seriously we believe Lieut. Pogson has 
mode a great discovery, which we ex¬ 
pect to see will be stil! further followed 
up by the Archceologicol Committee 
appointed by Sir. Hercules Bobineon. 

Whether the mauufactui*e of glaee 
was known or not to the ancient Sinha¬ 
lese we are now certain with the aid of 
Lieut. 

Fogson’s discovery, that the art of 
glazing earthenware at least was known 
to them. It Is a common practice even 
At the present day to throw in a large 
quantity of rice husks into the kilns in 
which tiles are burnt. Perhaps the 
practice was more scientific in the olden 
times, and while the secret may have 
beeu lost, the custom remains ae a vea. 
tige of the past. Who shall say tha^ 
the custom, for which no one seems abU 
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eatisfactorily to aocount» d&d whioh it in 
many ineiaacas altogether dispenseti 
with &e unneoeesavy, ia not the only link 
left to span the gulf a thousand 5 ears 
between degeneracy of the present and 
the culture of t^ past/* Wbethei’ 
therefore the ancient Sinhaleae used 
Bice Hnaks alone or in combination 
with other materials* as is not improba¬ 
ble* it is plain that the art of glazing 
earthenware was understood by them. 
That it should have ever come to be lost, 
may be explained by the fact that the 
necessity for it had ceased to exist, 
simply because with the decay of Native 
Agriculture in those regions the art it¬ 
self had died out with the people who 
cultivated it. 

On the main point however* of the 
discovery made by Lient Pogson there 
can be no doubt, and we have only to 
refer the sceptic to any goldsmith’s 
workshop, where he will And the clay 
crucibles used in melting glased on the 
outside in proportion to the time they 
had been in use. These crucibles as ia 
no doubt generally known are placed in 
a pan flll^ with rice husky and char¬ 
coal heaped round them. During the 
process of blowing, the Bice Hunks 
immediately sutraundinc the cruclblesi 
mixing with the ashes 01 the Charcoal, 
are converted into a coarse inlrccwt subs¬ 
tance which while yet in a state of fu¬ 
sion, serves to glaae anything that may 
be in contact with A. 


Buddhist Hostel. 


1 feel to-day very glad to inform our 
co-religionists and sympathisers that a 
hostel for the Buddhiet students has 
bean established at 46-7, Harrison Hoad, 
Calcutta by the Honourable Eesidence 
Committee of the Calcutta University, 
since the last month of June; and we 
are all much grateful to the Honour¬ 
able Committee as a whole, and speci¬ 


ally to the Honourable Sir Ashutosb 
Mukberjes, the President of the Kssi- 
dence Committee and Hmineni Vice- 
Chancollor of tlie Calcutta University. 
Fov, it is mainly, through bis high- 
minded gonevosity that we have got this 
hostel and that the study of our sacred 
language Fiiii has been revived iu India. 
The hostel is located in a hired three- 
atoriod building, the ground-floor of 
which is set apart for the kitchen and 
cooking stuff, while the upper two doors 
contain fourteen spacious and well ven¬ 
tilated rooms in ail. There are at 
pieseut twenty-thi'ce n] 6 nibei‘i, one of 
whom is a Buddhist student from 
Japan. The best feature of tlie hostel 
is that it \h situated in one of the 
healthiest Quarters of the city, with an 
open and unvitiated surrounding. It is 
a few luinuteH' walk from the Bealdah 
liailway station towards the west, and 

i I laced just at the junction of Harrison 
toad and Amhevest Street, or better to 
say, within a sort of delta fomedby 
the intei’section of Harrison Bead, Atn- 
liorst Kti’cot, and Miraapoie Street, these 
three acting os three sides of the trian¬ 
gle, There is a special room, large 
enough to serve both the purpoees of 
the oQice and Upoeatha Hall, where 
weekly services are held under the gui¬ 
dance of tho Superintendent. Provision 
has also been made for the intellectual 
cultui’e of the members along with the 
ipiritnal. 

A Youngmen’s Literary Club hae 
been organized, and iU functions are 
divided into two sectiooe Literary> 
and Debating. Only two meetings are 
held under the auspices of this club on 
two al tv mate Sundays in every month, 
and the date is to be altered when any 
appointed Sunday is a Buddhist Upo- 
satha day. All members are, as a rule, 
to take purely vegetables on the Upo- 
satha days. Beat for each seat is Ba. $ 
per month, and is payable for any ten 
months of the year. There are a hostel 
roll, called twice a day, one in the early 
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CDOJiliDg, and the otbei* in the evening 
at 9 p.m., and a gate* book tc recci’d the 
exit and abeence of a membev. 

I think that I have tiied to indulge in 
a detailed account of the paitioulam of 
the hostel and my pmpese is to nttvoot 
the notice of guardians to one in^^oitant 
fact, which X am going to point out be* 
)ow. OalcQtta is admitted]/the great* 
ost seat of learning in India of the pre¬ 
sent day. So it is not at all strange 
that Buddhist students have been flock¬ 
ing to it, as students of otlior communi¬ 
ties, within the lost decade froju Chittn* 
gongf Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Japan and 
other such Bnd^iit countries. But 
when 1 retnmed to Calcutta in 1007 
from Ceylon it pained me much to And 
our atudanU labonriug nnder' disabUitles 
of TarioDs descriptions for want of a 
hostel to provide them shelter under the 
laperrisioQ of a good guardian. They 
had either to seek refuge in a merciful 
Christian boetel or l^e shelter in a 
nasty quarter of the city, among poopio 
of low caste and degraded morality. 

And it woe practically found thivt 
some of oar meritorious students in 
whom we might otherwise have hod 
posed geest hope, not only negluctuti 
tb^r regular studies, bat whikt is worse 
^8/ lost thsir character for evor. I 
tiiought over this miserable situation ul 
OUT students in all aspects, and lucked 
for a way in which 1 could render even 
though a very slander service to ouv 
students, the future architects of our 
national fate. The thought at last grew 
into a firm determination that 1 eJiall 
devote xny monk-life to looking alter our 
stndente, and Bhei'eUy try to render ruy 
beet services to our coinmnnity, even 
though single in the field. But 1 am 
glad to say that when I spoke my mind 
Co Bevd. GunaUnkar Kabathera the 
Vice Breeident of the Bengal Buddhist 
AssociatioD, Baba Btttima^bab Borae, 
B. A., md a few other Buddhist triends 
Calcutta, all of them encouraged me 
and let me understand that they would 


givo me their hearty co-operation. The 
matter was brought to the kind notice 
of the Honourable Sir Ashutosh Muker- 
jee during last Maioh, both vorbally and 
in writing and he was very kind to ee- 
poase the cause of onr students. How 
thanks to tlie blessing of Lord Buddha, 
*aud thanks to the Honourable Sir Ashu- 
tosh Mukerjee, we have got a hostel to 
receive any Buddhist student in Cal¬ 
cutta. 

But in spite of all that I have said 
before, this is only the first step, taken 
in the course of building a huge struc¬ 
ture of our true national progress that I 
like to rMSd in future. 1 ask you all 
my fellow brethren, to unveil the past 
and see what our primitive forefathers 
had di'ne for educstiou in India how 
many thousands ol students they provi* 
ded with boMfiiog, lodging and clothing 
in tho university Nalanda and in the 
univsi sity of BrikramAila. t ask yon, is 
there a single university in the whole 
world, nay the whole world’s history, 
that can bo compared to them, so rich, 
so majestic, so stupendeus, so perfect in 
all respects? And will it not be shame 
to ue, the descendants of those glorious 
forefathers, whose blood we inherit acd 
whose breath we breathe if we be satis¬ 
fied with having a hostel for our stu¬ 
dents, that is also not yet firmly esta¬ 
blished? Should our sndoavour culmi¬ 
nate at such a petty thing ? Of course, 
I admit, that it ie wise ou our part bo 
proceed little by little, but that does 
concern the mode of action, and has 
nothing to do with our ideal. There 
are numerous Madrashas and Msktabs 
for Maboinedans, Sanskrit Colleges and 
Tols for Hindus in India; hut not ft 
single institution for imparting inatcuc- 
tione in Pib and Buddbisni. The ben¬ 
ign Government ace always ready to 
help people in matter ol education, ape- 
daily in matter of oriental learning. 
But they can not help those who are 
unable to help themselvea. Befoie 
moving the sympathy of the Govern- 
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0 ^ 6 , we must prove by our ftctiou that 
we deserve such sympathy. So I iavite 
my generous brethren ofsOtber Buddhist 
Unda to come for word with your help¬ 
ing hand to words raising a permanent 
building in the heart of the city of Cal¬ 
cutta, a part of which shall be set apart 
for the comfort of our students, and 
others for Printing of Pili Works, Pub¬ 
lications, Preaching Hall, P&li College, 
Library and such like. With these 
lofty objects in view, I bavo made up 
my mind to open a hostel fund eie long, 
which I shall appeal to my bretbien to 
contribi^te as much as they can spare 
for the exaltation of ouv Koble Dhamma, 

In conclusion, I think it neceasary to 
note here for the imformation of those 
students who are willing to join this 
hostel, that they must apply to the 
superintendent of the host^ lot the re¬ 
servation of seats in such a manner that 
it may reach the oflice on or before the 
15 th of June next and no one should 
apply who has not passed Che Matricu¬ 
lation as the University does not allow 
school students to reside in this kind of 
hostels. 

The Sauaha Putti'ANAHDA Sami, 
LaU Pro/€$4or c/ Pali Bengal 
Nation College, Hony. Junior 
Pali Lecturer of the Calcutta 
University, 

Si^eriniendmi, Buddhist Hostel. 

46-7, Harrison Boad, Calcutta. 

15, November, 1912. 


The Duty of Citizenship* 


A PEACTICAL EXAMPLE PROM 
JAPAN. 


We feel profoundly that in this coun¬ 
try there is a distinct and ever increasing 
tendency amongst those who enjoy the 


privileges of citizenship in the British 
Empire to demand more and more 
rights, and to ignore more and more 
completely that there exists dnties as 
well as advantages. No nation can re¬ 
main truly great whose citizens consis¬ 
tently not only ignore their duties, but 
largely ignore the fact that duties exist. 
An inhabitant of any country, enjoying 
rights and privileges for which, others 
have worked, is the absolute negation of 
a citizen if be docs not also lecogoiso 
hie duties and endeavour to fulfil them, 
We give below a striking example of a 
nation where the duties of citizenship 
are real and really fulfilled. In a future 
number we will endeavour to vindicate 
the brood lines of duty which even the 
less ardent British citizen sliould follow 
from his cradle to his gravs. 

A spirit of fervent patriotism has al¬ 
ways been one of the most highly prised 
treasures of the Japanese nation. In 
Japan patriotism is the corner*stone of 
the national existence, it is the dsuie 
illuminating every heart from palace to 
farmer’s but, and providing the motive 
power for all national action. It is by 
no means our intention to compare the 
national efficiency of Japan witk that of 
other nations; our object is Bimply to 
give examples from various sided of 
national life in that country which' de¬ 
monstrate the advantageous effect of a 
univtrsuf and practical patriotism. Whe¬ 
ther a nation which invariably places 
the State before the individual is supe¬ 
rior to one in which the individual takes 
precedence of the State, it is not our 
intention to discuss, but certainly the 
causes which have enabled that obscure 
country of some forty years ago to be¬ 
come one of the first Powers of the 
world to-day are worthy of every consi¬ 
deration. it is of value to deal with 
those causes, with that living thread 
which has hound together in closest 
union the whole national policy of that 
realm, aud make tangible tbs working 
of its methods which have resulted in 
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pro6ciency. This thread is to be 
iound is the earnsal, thiokicg, and emi- 
D»t)y praoticftl patriotism of the people 
of Japan, for the love of the Japanese 
for their country is a reaJ, active force, 
which is shown in every action, and 
which oolonrs all the national develop¬ 
ment. Ask a Japanese wbetlier he 
wonld be prepared to sacrihca himself 
.and his career for his country’s good, 
and without hesitation he will answer 
in the affirmative. It does not need 
. consideration, it is instinctive in ever? 
Japanese, for the Japanese patriotism is 
part of their life, not, fia with ns, a thing 
apart. The Japanese patriotism, with 
it$ resulting pride of country, demands 
national efficiency in every department 
of the nation, and since this demand is 
backed by the whole and united force 
of the entire population, national efficU 
•enoy is no mei'e formula, empty save of 
theories. K atonal efficiency can never 
he achieved without national solidarity. 
Where every citinen, however humble, 
le determined, not only to be efficient 
lor his country's sake, to sacrifice 
himeelf if neceuary to secure that 
national efficiency, and where no one 
Atlas is left to bear up the skies, but 
every man, woman, and child is rsady 
and proud to share the task, it is not to 
be wondered at that remarkable results 
are achieved. 

HOI TRB IS DIVIDUAL, BUT THE NATION. 

Self'sachfice lor the good of the State, 
without any hope for self-advancement, 
Is the dominant note of the people. 
Seholy and profoundly as they look to¬ 
ward their future and their prosperity— 
thd future of tbcir family and their 
nation—they cling still more keenly and 
more delicately to their past—the tradi¬ 
tion of their forefathers and their na¬ 
tion. They always look ahead in search 
^r something higher than their present 
condition lor their descendants. Thsit 

F eeot welfare and happiness is nothing 
them when com|iared with an Ulus- 
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trious past and a great future for their 
family and their nation. 

Thus looking forward to their futui'e, 
they constantly strive to make out " the 
grand policy for a century to come,*' 
This is a rather high-sonnding phrase, 
hut when we eramine their history we 
always find it underlying their national 
movements^ooial, religious, and poli¬ 
tical—because the Japanese from time 
immemorial have shown the peculiar 
chavacteriitic of marking out what they 
will do for the future. In order to 
establish this grand policy they always 
study the problem with a fac-reaohisg 
foresight. This trend of mind is the 
characteristic of the race. When they 
contemplate a great problem for nation¬ 
al affairs they never think of thorn selves, 
but always look forward through the 
labyrinths of the future to find out the 
surest way to attain their ultimate tim 
and goal. Accord!ug to Japanese 
notions, compared to this successful 
policy for the future, the present welfare 
and happiness of them selves dwindles 
into aothiogness. 

A LIVING AND SENTIENT REALITY. 

In Japan there is no mere chance 
collection of individuals speaking the 
same language; the Japanese nation is 
a living and sentient reality, throbbing 
with all the life and vigour of the mil¬ 
lions of human beings within the island 
shores, and direct^ in one common 
direction. In Japan there exists no 
distinction between the individual and 
the State—whoe ?er attacks the State 
attacks each and every Japanese subject. 
The individual interest always gives way 
to the national The Japanese recog¬ 
nise to the full the duiUi of patriotism 
as well as the rights and advantages of 
citizenship. 

Pr. Nitobe says, " Our patriotism is 
fed by two streams of sentiment— 
namely, that of personal love to the 
monai^, and of our common love for 
the soil which gave us birth and pro? 
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QS with hearth and home. Nay, 
there fe another source from which our 
patriotism is fed: It is that the land 
guards in its bosom the bones of out 
fathers.'’ And do not the bones of Bri¬ 
tain’s ancestors lie in British soil? 

WBSTBIWlSaTlON TO SAVE TEE NATlOtl. 

Japan has never known schism and 
division in time of ciisis. Bven during 
the feudal times, with constant interne¬ 
cine struggles, it needed but a national 
peril to consolidate the whole nation 
around the Emperor. “Why,” it may 
be asked, “ did so national a people wish 
ever to adopt the civilisation of the 
West?" The Japanese never wished, 
nor do they wish now, to replace their 
own civilisation by Weston ideas. 
They adopted many of the ideas of the 
West in order to enable Japan to re¬ 
main Japanaso and not tbo play*giound 
of all foreigners. Exclusion and resis¬ 
tance alike hod failed, and the intonse 
patriotic nationalism of tho Japanese, 
which taught them that they must meet 
the foreigners on an equality, led them 
to take this step. It was an affirmation 
of nationalism, not a negation, and in it 
the Japanese scored their greatest suc¬ 
cess as a nation. The old fundamental 
ideas remain as a rock upon which is 
builded the house of modern Japan. 
Being a nation in reality, and not mere¬ 
ly a oollectiou of individuals, Japan has 
caught up, in forty odd years, the start 
of centuries possessed by the Western 
world. Japanese subjects are the ele¬ 
ments that make up the Japanese Em¬ 
pire, and this sentiment is held to-day 
as much as it ever was hundreds of 
years ago. Ite effects may be seen in 
the granting to the people of Japan, by 
the free will of the Emperor, since the 
Bestoration, of the Constitution accord¬ 
ing full private and public liberty. It 
must not be overlooked that these cod 
ceesions, these limitations of the powers 
of the Emperor, were not forced from 
the sovereign by wars or rebellions, but 


were the natural outcome of the rela* 
tioDB betwew governiog and governed, 

THE RESULTS OF EATIOEAI/ SOLIDARITY. 

Where has this practical patriotism, 
this intense national solidarity, led 
Japan, and what proofs ars there that 
such national impulse is superior to the 
isolated action of several millions of 
people ? The war with Bussia haa 
demonstrated, beyond the powers of 
argument, the fallacy of the artificial 
barriers bstween races and between con* 
tinsDts. No longer can the white races 
of Europe sit above the salt while the 
nations of Asia sit below. Japan, a 
brown race, a nation of Asia, has de¬ 
monstrated her right to sit above the 
salt, and as she has done so by the force 
of arms, Western civilisation acknow¬ 
ledges her right. 8ne is an example of 
the fact that a nation does not become, 
great beoause of the colour of its popula¬ 
tion or because of Its geographical posi¬ 
tion, but because of the power within it 
It is due to tho unceasing labour, the 
unwearying effort of the Japanese peo¬ 
ple to make Japan great and tbemselves 
worthy of a great Japan. UnleH the 
people of a nation—the piopU, mind 
you, not a class—are prepared to do ibis, 
they have no hops of permanent great¬ 
ness. If Japan's triumph dsmonstratea 
one thing more than any other, it is the 
absolute necessity for national efficiency,' 
achieved by the tmanimous effort of 
the people. Japan teaches the world* 
the lesson that thoroughness and effi¬ 
ciency, broad-mindedness, and a readiv 
ness to leam are possessions which fai^ 
outweigh auy artificial supeiioritiha 
raised up by an arrogant cluster of differ* 
ing nations as a standard whereby they 
may judge others. 

TBB WIDER UBAFIBO OF KATIORaL 
DEFSNOE. 

Such is but oru result of Japanese 
national solidarity, and the Japanes edo 
not exercise their national impulses save 
after due thought and along the 
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prsicticai lines, fot regulated patriotism 
ie a force, unregulated it would be chaoe. 

With regard to matters, of national 
defenee, a eingle day'e neglect may 
inTol?e a century’s regret." In this 
short, sentence the Emperor of Japan 
sums up the national policy and feeling 
of his country. By national defences in 
Japan, however, is not meant the mere 
naval and military bulwarks with which 
European nations have been content 
to fortify themselves, and which, in their 
point of view, constitutes the only inter* 
pi'etatioD of national defence. In Japan 
the term hae a much wider and, it mnet 
be confessed a much truer meaning; it 
is taken to inclnde the preservation to 
the country of everything that might be 
threatened by foreign influences. The 
lafeguavding of Japanese trade by an 
efficient Coosulat service, or of Japanese 
maritime enterprise by a navigation 
bounty, is juat as much a part of the 
national defences at the prevention of 
invasion by a foreign foe. 

B&TIUOtlStf AKD LOYALTY. 

I^atriotisui alone is an immense 
national force, both because of its uni¬ 
versal character and becanse of ite prac¬ 
tical nature; hut when It Is allied with 
loyalty to the Emperor and religious 
veneration, it becoxsee almost omni]X>- 
tent in (mundane affaire. The country 
they love and the Emperor they revere 
have both existed when the ancestors of 
the present generation loved and rever¬ 
ed the ancestors of their ruler, and the 
influence and the spirits of the ancestors 
will always be an enormous factor in 
maintaining the close union between 
patriotism and loyalty. 

The result of this feeling of religious 
patriotism has been that there is no 
weak link in the national chain. The 
military aathorities can count with cer¬ 
tainty on the bravery and devotion of 
the armies on the field of battle; the 
central Governmeot can lay asdie all 
care as to any disaffection or disloyalty 
at home, 


EATIOKaL TJKA111UITY OH ESSSKTULS. 

Katurally there are, end have been, 
differences among the vai'ious sections 
of the Japanese nation, bnt they axe 
ineffective when exposed to the binding 
force of patriotism. The nation is not 
rent by schisms and divisions, but is 
always unaDimous on'essentials, though 
they may differ on details. All the lea¬ 
ders are inspired by the same moral 
ideae, by the same fervent aspirations 
for the national well-being. What ie < 
true of the nation at large is true aleo of 
the political element which under the 
constitution assists in the guiding of the 
national destinies. Matters of vital im* 
portanee are never made the sport of 
party politics; matters of foreign policy 
are not made the chance playthings ol 
chtnging governments, t'he foreign 
policy ie a stable thing, continuous and 
far-reaching, and doee not change with 
the administration. The Ministers of 
the army and the navy continue. There 
has been a very serious disoussion as to 
the advisability of continuing the For¬ 
eign Minister from one cabinet to ano¬ 
ther, and though this has not yet been 
done, foreira policy ie already a matter 
quite outside party infinence or wrang* 
ling; and mattere domestic are not 
mingled or allowed to influence national 
affairs. Id naval and military mattere 
continuity of Ministers has practically 
been arrived at. 

THE UDXIBS 0? A POLITICAL PARTY. 

Prince Ito, Japan's greatest etateaman, 
never ceased from impressing on hie 
countrymen the supreme necessity of 
nnity. 

“ In view of the duties !t owes to the 
State.” he says, a political party 
oueht to make its primary object to 
devote ite whole energies to the public 
weal. In order to improve and infuse 
life and vigour into the administrative 
machinery of the country, so as to ena¬ 
ble it to keep up with the general pro- 
grees of the nation, it is. oeceesary that 
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ftdmioistratiTe should be recruit¬ 

ed, under a system oi definite guahhca- 
tioQs, from among capable men of pit>- 
per attainments and experience, irrespec- 
live of whether they l^ong to a poJiti* 
ca] party or wt. It is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that caution should be taken to 
avoid failing into the fatal mistake of 
giving official posts to men of doubtful 
qualincations, simply because they be¬ 
long to a particular political patty. In 
considering the questions amsctiog the 
interests of local or other corporate 
bodies, the decision must always be guU 
ded by considerations of the general 
good of the public, and of the relative 
importance of these questions. In no 
case should the support of a political 
party be given for the promotion of any 
partial interests, in response to consider¬ 
ations of local connections or under the 
corrupt influences of interssted persons. 

If a political party aims, as it should 
aim, at heiog a guide to the people, it 
must first commence with maintaining 
strict discipline and order in its own 
ranks, and, above all, with shaping its 
own conduct with an absolute and sin¬ 
cere devotion to the public interest of 
the country. . . . 

They should further try to avoid all 
unnecessary friction amongst them* 
selves, or in their dealings with others, 
all such friction being likely to endanger 
the social fabric of the country. Above 
all they must always place the national 
interests before the ti^acsient interests of 
a political party.” 

THE NEED OF JM BDVCAdOHAL 
POEKDATION. 

This sentiment of patriotism might 
not be so fundamental a part of the 
Japanese character were it not develop¬ 
ed in every Japanese from earliest in¬ 
fancy, and now finds its greatest support 
in the educational system. In nothing 
is the patriotic spirit of the Japanese 
shown to such advantage as in this in¬ 
tense desire for education, which per¬ 
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meates the whole flation, without dis¬ 
tinction of class. It has been recognised 
that no nation can be truly and perma¬ 
nently great without a serious educa¬ 
tional foundation, that ignorance is but 
as shifting sand whereon to build a 
house, and it is a national duty to be 
educaUd. Therefore the Japanese have 
acquired an educational system second 
to none in the world. The moral ins¬ 
truction taught from the Smperor's 
speech on educations is intensely patri¬ 
otic—and the teachers and pupils alike 
realise the value of the school in making 
for progress. Physical training is made 
much of, in order that the future physi¬ 
cal condition of the Japanese race may 
be efficient and able to support the 
nation in the ever-increasing physical 
struggle for existence. It is this which 
has led to the prohibition by law of 
tobacoo smoking under the age of twen¬ 
ty, and the impoeition of penalties, not 
alone upon the boy, but upon the to¬ 
bacco dealer and the parent. Desire to 
avoid stunted physique in futurs genera¬ 
tions is the patriotic motive in such res¬ 
trictive legislation. 

UaiUL, KOT RELiaiOVS XElCBI2fa. 

The school system of Japan contains 
no religious education, us the term is 
generally understood. Infant, it is the 
most valnablfl example of the possibility 
of teaching moral conduct and right 
Jiving witimut dogma. The Japanese 
recognise the value of religions, not 
necessarily Christian, teaching, but say 
that it should be taught elsewhere than 
in the schools. They take the ground 
that, since religion to be value must 
be the result of conviction, it is impossi¬ 
ble that children of the tender age of six 
could reason out the mysteries and diffi¬ 
culties of religious dogmas. Confusion 
in the mind of the child is bound to 
result, and the development of the Intel¬ 
ligence snfiers by introduction of abs¬ 
tract and incomprehensible subtleties. 
That a child in the primary schools can 
understand, for instance, the idea of the 
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EtOQ&uient for sin cls&dy enough to do 
him good, and not merely to mystify 
him, le incouipreheneible to the Japa* 
Ddse mind. In aa far as religious educa* 
tioa is made Cbe vehicle of moral ins¬ 
truction, and for the development of 
character, (be Japanese quite recognise 
its value; but they do not complicate 
these moral teachiogs, v/hich may be 
made intelligible to the child by abstract 
and sactariao dogmas and creeds. Moral 
teachiog forms a part of the school cur* 
nculum, and some hours each week are 
devoted solely to this purpose for each 
cJsas. Tho essential point of moral 
teaching should be to nourish and deve¬ 
lop the vii'tuous instincts of the children, 
end to load them to the actual practice 
of morality," runs au ordinance relating 
to education. 

CttZZatrS OELiaSD lO DB OVFIOtAlS. 

In the local government of the coun¬ 
try, also, [>atriotisiit is taught and the 
duties of citizenship encouraged. 

The citizens of Japanese cities, towns, 
or villages are obli^td to fill any hono¬ 
rary office to which (hey may be elected 
or appointed. In this way there is no 
possibility of the best citizens keeping 
out of politics, a state of things which is 
so very prejudicial iu America. The 
puuishtnent of declining pubic or official 
service is not a mere fine, such as, for 
instance, that imposed nndec certain 
oocditions at the election of sheriffs in 
the City of London—it is a very serious 
matter indeed. Those who decline to 
serve are “ subjected to suspension of 
citizenship for from three to aia years, 
together wilh an additional levy, during 
the same period, of from oue-eignth to 
one-fourth more of their ordinary share 
of contribution to the city expenditure " 

The war with Eussia naturally afford¬ 
ed, many examples of the practiofiJ path- 
otiam of Japan. The calls br the re¬ 
serve were responded to without any de¬ 
fection, the menileft th^r work cheer¬ 
fully and went to the depots, encouraged 
by the Approval of their families. The 


spirit of self-sacrifice was universal, the 
highest and lowest classes alike should¬ 
ered their national responsibilities, im¬ 
perial princes fought in the field with 
their countrymen of ell classes. When 
a soldier or sailor was sent to the front, 
his family was taken care of by bis 
neighbours or by his village commnnity. 
Landlords made it a rule not to collect 
the rent from hie family, and doctors 
volunteered to treat the sick in hie 
family without charge. 

SELF-SAOnZFiOB NOT SELF-ADVANCEMENT. 

The soldiers and sailor s of Japan have 
given example after example of patrio¬ 
tism and devotion to their conntry. 
That their is no thoughtless determina¬ 
tion to die, however, euch as is demona- 
tiatcd by uneducated fanatics, is shown 
by the address given by Lieutenant- 
Commander Yuasa to his men before 
leading an attack. It contains the es¬ 
sence of the practical devotion and patri¬ 
otism of the Japanese soldiers and sai- 
Joie. He said: "Let every man set 
aside all thought of making a name for 
himself, but Ist us all work together for 
the attainment of onr object. . . . It is 
a mistaken Idea of valour to court death 
unnecessarily. Death is not our object, 
but swctss, and we die in vmn if we do 
not attain enccees." 

Self-sacrifice for the good of the State, 
not hope for self-advancement, is the 
dominant note of the nation. The sen¬ 
timent has been fostered by every ethi¬ 
cal conviction of the race, especially by 
Bushido and ancestor worship. BusJii* 
do, besides establishing a delicate code 
of honour, had one point in its teaching 
for which no sscrifice was held too dear, 
no life too precions. This was the duty 
of loyalty, which was the keystone of 
the arch of feudal virtnes. As Buskido 
holds that the interests of the family 
and of its members aie one and the 
same, so it should be with the entire 
nation. There should be no interests 
separately for the subjects or the rulers; 
all should work for the whole, and merge 
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his or hsr personal interests in those of 
the whole nation. Thus has Bushido 
made of the Japanese the most patriotic 
race in the world. 

AKGBSTOE WOBSHIP. 

Ancestor worship accentuates this 
point of loyalty, and is an influence still 
more far-reaching and fundamental. 

It may be said without exaggeration 
that every Japanese child is an ancestor 
worshipper. This applies to the Chris¬ 
tian convert otjnally with tho Buddhist 
devotee. 

The effect upon the living of their 
duties to the de^ and of their duties to 
future generations is enormous. All 
through their life the Japanese have the 
responsibility not only of living up to 
the reputation of their own ancestors, 
but of being good ancestors in their 
turn. In Japan death begins responsi¬ 
bilities on this eaith rather than 
diminishing and ending them. The 
action of the Japanese Emperor in 
ennobling worthy subjects or granting 
them other marks of honour on their 
death-bed or after death intensifles this 
idea. 

BCLIOIOUS TOLSUaNOB. 

With all this mteosity of belief in 
worship of ancestoi's, one of the striking 
featurea of Japan is the fact that there 
exists absolute religious freedom and 
the fullest tolerance among religions. 
Not only is there no State Church, but 
from the national standpoint there is an 
absolute &juality where the various 
religions are concerned. The Japanese 
consider that a State Church does not 
tend towards the advancement or tlie 
well being of the nation. The idea is 
too Barrow for a people which flnds in 
every religion, in every creed, some 
elements of the same fundamental truth. 
From each they dtavir something which 
helps them towards that tight living 
which they regard as one of the essen¬ 
tial dnties of the patriotic individual, of 
the community, and of the nation. 


To sum up, then, in religious luattors 
generally, the Western World may learn 
from Japan the dangers of a State 
Churoh, tlis oUmination of politics from 
religion, tolerance, and a desire to seek 
out and help on the best in all creeds, 
and an insistence on practical and philo¬ 
sophical religion, 

TAB IN8FIBATION OP NATDRB. 

Withont doubt, however, the inspira¬ 
tion of nature has had as great an effect 
upon this national development of patri¬ 
otism s< any hysteru of beliefs handed 
down by tr^ition and stv\died in books. 
For it would be difbcult to exaggerate 
the Influence of climate and country on 
character, and io no country in the 
world, at the present stage of civilisa¬ 
tion, does a whole people live so close 
to natum and spend so much time in 
oomiuuniug with it. The Japanese 
people love nature, and they have a love 
and sense of beauty about all things 
founded upon this closeness to nature. 
It would idle to argue that centuries 
of intelligent study and admiration of 
the beauties of nature could fail to 
afieet the character of the people. The 
sensitive fabric of the mind, of the sent, 
could not fail to have been deeply influ¬ 
enced by the constant contemplation of 
nature which has been going on for cen¬ 
turies. It is indispensable to I’ealiM 
this influence upon the national foroe, 
which is apparent everywhere. This 
love of nature and all that nature gives 
so bountifully has developed the Japa¬ 
nese along lines of true simplicity and 
nataralnees. Artificiality is not respect¬ 
ed and revered os in other countries. 
Japanese art is simple, with the umpli- 
city of perfection; the Japanese nation¬ 
al characteristic may be said to be a 
true, a simple love of nature. To them 
nature means, or, rather, has meant In 
the fast, Japan, and undoubtedly this 
fact has to be taken into consideration 
In judging of Japanese patriotism. 

{To he 
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THE MABA*B0PB1 AND THE UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 


THE ELEVENTH 
CHITTOOR DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE. 


(Frok our Special Cobbbsposdbnt.) 


FIRST DAY'S MEETING. 
Tirupati, 8nd Nov .—The Chitkoor 
District ConfeiCDce met (hit lime at 
Tirupati this afternoon at the premisee 
of the Devaatbanam Hindu High School 
which was decorated withflsga sod bon- 
tinge and also arches expressing loyalty 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

The Conference was attended by dele- 

S ates from various parts of the district. 

hittoor largely oontribnting towards 
them. There were also a few visitors 
from districts inclivded in the electoral 
group of whioh Chittoor formed a pact. 

Mr. T. R. Bamacbandca Iyer, High 
Court Vakil, the President-elect, was 
taken in procession with music, escorted 
by elephants, from bis temporary resi¬ 
dence to the place of meeting. Mr. 0. 
Doraisami Iyengar. Gburman of the 
Reception Committee, and other mem¬ 
bers of the Committee accompanied the 
procession. As soon as the procession 
reached the entrance to the School Hall, 
the Freeident-elect was received by the 
members of the committee and was con¬ 
ducted to his seat on the tfati. Among 
thoee present were: Mr. B. C. Ragha- 
viah, Mr. N. Krishsamachari, Mr. A. 8. 
Krishna Bow of Nellore, Mr. T. T. 
Veeraragbavacharriar, Mr, C. Srinivasa 
Varadacharriyar andMr.Bamalakandoss, 
a brother of the Mahant of Tirupati. 

Tbb 'Welcome Address. 

As soon 08 the President-elect and 
others took their respective seats, Mr.C. 
Doraeami Iyengar, Chairman of the 
Becep^on Committee, delivered his 
epeech welcoming the delegatee to the 
Conference of which the following is a 
swnmary 


The old North Arcot District had been 
epiit up into 'two—the North Aroot of 
to-day and Chittoor. For all paeposes 
the two were divorced from one another, 
though os yet there was no judicial cele¬ 
bration. They had thought that they 
might carry on their ^itlca) work, 
jointly, but even there, they hod been 
thrown asunder by North Arcot being 
associated with South Aroot end Chin- 
gleput, whereas Chittoor had been con- 
tenanted with Cuddapah and Nellore. 
Out of their old friends, Cbinglepnt and 
Nellore, one went to their divided co¬ 
parcener North Arcot, while the other 
still kept com pan V with them. They 
had a very valuable acquisition in their 
Madonapalle Division. Thus though 
the changes that intervened bad been of 
a very momentous kind, they bad no 
reason to complain that there had been 
only deprivation without a corresponding 
acquisition. But the moonev in which 
the judicial and the revenue work had 
been provided for, was by no means 
satisfactory. First os regards the judi¬ 
cial work it was extremely doubtful how 
long the present system could be worked 
without inconvenience to those who had 
to resort bo the oourts. No doubt the 
location of the District Court and the 
Subordinate Judge's Court at one place 
had its advantages. But that two dis¬ 
tricts covering a large area and having 
no common interests in any other res¬ 
pect should be clubbed together for 
judicial porposss alone and that from 
one corner to the other, people should 
be driven forgetting what wae otherwise 
most costly justice, seemed very abnor¬ 
mal. The income from Civil Justice 
was not so meagre as to warrant any 
Buoh parsimomous method. Referring 
to the action of the Government in ex¬ 
tending to the district the true principle 
of Local Self-Government by the system 
of controlling, a&irs by an elected non- 
official President, this bad met with great 
success, but it was regretted that the 
chance of appointing a non official Vice- 
Pzeaident to the Dlstriot Board bod been 
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by the Goveinmect with &n lodian 
zDeml^v in direct charge of the matter^ 
the GoTetoineot FleMec of Chittoor 
having been iiomiiia&ed. Whatever 
gronod may be urged in juGtihcation of 
the choice, surely it could not be said 
that there was a paucity of suitable non* 
officials in Chittoor. The speaker also 
alluded to the grievance which they had 
in having an official instead of a non- 
official chairman of the Tirupati Munici* 
pality. However, the Councillors had 
been allowed to elect an unofficial Vice 
Chairman from among their number 
and he was confident that he would 
prove that they were entitled to higher 
privileges, Whether or not the Govern* 
ment granted them all the places and 
franchises they vranted, it was still their 
duty to exert their best in the discharge 
of the duties that were entrusted to them 
either as a member of a Local Board or 
of a Iifunicipal Council, there was a 
great deal that could be achieved by the 
personal zeal and attention of each mem¬ 
ber. He said with considerable regret 
that member of Local Boards did not 
satisfy even a fraction of the legitimate 
expectations of the public. He then 
proceeded to point out where the mem¬ 
bers of these Boards had failed in their 
duty and suggested schemes for popular 
nsiog the Boards which he said would 
probably improve their financial position 
by making the work of the Board appeal 
more directly to the populace. Conti¬ 
nuing, he deplored the backward state 
of education, in the district. Outlining 
what had been done and was being dene 
by public and private action in the mat¬ 
ter of education the speaker said that it 
seemed to him that before complaining 
of the inaction of the Local Boards and 
the Local Government, the people should 
appoint a Board of Education for the 
district and call in the aid of private 
energy and private funds and thus un- 
dert&e at least 50 per cent, of the edu¬ 
cational needs of the district. At the 
same time they could not be unmindful 
of the fact that the aid of Government 


both financially and by legislation wae 
absolutely essential in the existing state 
of education. After comparing education 
in this country with that in England, 
the speaker said that it was no use 
depending entirely on Government, aid 
and the local supply of education. There 
should be started indigenous and private 
methods by which they must combat 
the present situation. If the private 
efforts relieved the Local Boards sad 
Government of a great portion of their 
responsibility in tlie matter of Elemen¬ 
tary education in the rural parts, they 
might see their aid for supplying higher 
education as well as iudustrial and tech¬ 
nical education. There was no doubt 
that the present supply of village schools 
was inadequate. Turning to the neces- 
luty of improvement of sanitation, the 
speaker made the following suggestions 
for desirable changes:—(1) A hospital 
on tlie hills (Tirumalal); i2) Ayurvedic 
dispensaries both in Timmolai and Tim- 
pati ! B The opening of a lying-in-hoa- 
pital; (4) Prevention of Malaria on the 
hills; (5) Improvement of sanitation in 
Tirumalai, \,a) by rearranging the streets, 
(5) by extensions, (e) by waterworks, (d) 
by drainage. He pleaded strongly for a 
well-equipped water supply, and an 
effective drainage scheme. The regula¬ 
tion of building operations should also 
be undertaken and a well-equipped sani- 
taiT etaff should be maintained. He 
referred to the eapeiimeot of concrete 
water pipea for the Tirupati water sup¬ 
ply which had proved such a miserable 
and costly failure and said that the only 
remedy was to relay the whole line of 
cement pipes by iron pipes which could 
not be undertaken without a Govern¬ 
ment grant. He also pointed out the 
necessity of better and more roads in the 
district. The question of land revenue 
was next discussed by the speaker who 
alluded to the confusion caused by a 
changing settlement and put in a strong 
plea for a fixed assessment. “Fixity of 
tenure," be said, “is of little value unless 
there 1 m an existio g fixity of asseesrnent. ’' 
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Tbe question of season remissions was 
noRb toDched npon, the speaker affirming 
that the conditions were so hard that 
the ryots were absolutely at the mercy 
of the village officers. Befevring to the 
fact that ogiicuitare was Uio pnoctpal 
indnstry of the districts, the speaW 
said, that agricultural education was 
necessary and ought 6o be extended to 
the villages as early as possible. Indns- 
trial activity was decaying owing to the 
need of modern roetliods. It was a pity 
that Swadeshi am was dying and setting 
book the hands of the clook once again. 
The confusion in the administration of 
jnstioe, caused by the changes attendimi 
upon the division of tlie district, were 
also touched on and the need of judicial 
administrative reform was also urged, 
the work of the Civil Courts being far 
in excess of their power of disposal. 
Great hardship woe caused by tbs trans¬ 
fer of COSOS from over-worked courts to 
comparatively lighter oourte owing to 
the expenses of the clienisU being 
greatly increased by the change. 

The agitation for Village Paochayats 
was not very favourably viewed by the 
speaker, who said that there was no 
tangible pix»of of the success of any de¬ 
finitely constituted village panchayat 
court in settling civil disputes satisfac¬ 
torily. The need of efficient luaoage- 
ment of religious endowments woe also 
touched upon by the speaker, who point¬ 
ed to the shortcomings of the present 
system of management and the evils of 
the present Beligions Endowments Act. 
This Act, he said, had been conceived 
and carried out in baste. They were 
nevertholcBs, cptltuistic enough to hope 
that the attempts of the Hon. Mr. 
Bealiagiri Aiyar and Eewon Bahadur 
Goviudaragbave Aiyar to change the act 
will not be in vain. Though the details 
of the Bill might be accepted by all, the 
principles underlying the proposed 
amend meubs aro rndlsputable. (1) A 
budget in which pecsoni interested have 
a voice. Inspection of aoconnte by 


the public under careful limitations or 
by chosen visitors; and ($} Continuous 
audit system, are some of the necsssai'y 
provieions la an act reguletiug religious 
or chai I table endowments. The epeakei 
next dealt with the question of the fauc¬ 
tions of Pi strict Congieea Committees, 
which, he thought, should not be con¬ 
fined to purely local affairs but should 
take a part in questions of provincial and 
Imperial importance. 'While they ought 
not to neglect their immediate wants, 
they must not forget that a District 
Confcience lion to aducate the people o! 
the district on the [Xtiicy and aims of 
the l^ational Cougresi and the important 
questions urged by the Congress before 
their rulers year after year. He sug¬ 
gested that a combined conference for 
an electoral group of districte of the 
three districts, should be held, instead 
of three separate conferences os at pre¬ 
sent, a combination which he said would 
add considerably to the strength and 
moral force of the organisation. In the 
view of the Government, this District 
and the Districts of Kelloi'e and Cud- 
daphah may all be represented by one 
member in the Legislative Council. He 
trusted that the loaders of politics! 
thought in these three Districts will 
bestow 'their fullest attention on this 
subject and bring about a combined con¬ 
ference. The speaker aleo referred to 
the deaths of Mr. A. 0. Hume, the Hon, 
Y. Krishpaswaini Iyer, and Dewan 
Bahadur B, Bsghunatha Bow. The 
visit of the ICing-Emperor and Queen 
Empress was also referred to, and the 
benefits accruing therefrom. In conclu¬ 
sion the speaker referred to the I'espon- 
sibility of the task which lay before them 
end to the kinduess of their President 
in consentiog to be present and preside 
over their deliberations. 

Mr. T. T.'Veeraghavacbariar proposed 
and Mr. G. Sreeoivasa Varedaoharriar 
seconded that Mr. T. S. Eamachandta 
Iyer do take the chair. The proposition 
was also duly supported, and the Presf- 
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ddni theEeupoTL took his se&t amidst 
acolamation. 

The PfiBSIDBNTIAL Addbess. 

The PresidsDt tbsu opened the session 
by deliverizig his presidential address, 
and the foliowisg are extracts from the 
same 

The stability of a Gk^vemment depends 
npon its being popular and no G^vei'n- 
ment can be popular which does not take 
the people into its confidence. The secret 
of success lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the interests of the rulsrs and 
the ruled are absolntely identical. It is 
the sacred ness of the duties of the sove* 
reign and bis unselfish effort to promote 
their welfare that command the respect 
of the people and make them pay willing 
homage to him. His KTajesty’s recent 
visit to India makes a new epoch in the 
history of India. His Majesty has shown 
to the world that by respecting the feel¬ 
ings of the people, a Sovereign rises in 
the estimation of the people and suffers 
no hnmiliation. What India wants at 
the present time is, education, namely, 
mass education, female edncatioc, higher 
edncation, scientific edncation, and last 
bat not least moral aod religious educa¬ 
tion. His Majesty has emphasized this 
fact by his utterances and the educa¬ 
tional grant of Rs. 50 lakhs. True edu¬ 
cation or rather complete education 
must fulfil the following conditions: (1) 
It must make a man happy, here and 
elsewhere, cow and hereafter- (3) It 
must enable him to acquire wesJth and 
increase the weaUh of the country. (3) It 
must make him a useful and loyal citizen 
and (4) above all it must make him pat¬ 
riotic. The diffusion of European 
knowledge in India is one of the fore¬ 
most blessings of British Rule. While 
we are thankfol to the Government for 
what has been done in that direction we 
must point out that innch remains to be 
done. 

Female Edt) cation. 

Female edncation is a subject which 
has attaacted mui attention and nu¬ 


merous schools have been started all 
over the country, but for want of funds 
and qualified female teachers, the work 
done in these schools is by no means 
satisfactory. 

If our people will only take a genuine 
interest in female education, it will not 
be difiscult to raise the requisite funds 
to start a sufficient nainbec of schools 
and equip them and to airange to impart 
instruction of the nght sort. The (^v- 
ernment are willing to meet ns halfway 
and make liberal grants. 

Mass Edtjcation, 

The importance of mass education 
cannot be overrated. It is only by con¬ 
veying to tbe great mass of the people, 
useful and practical knowledge suited to 
every station in life, that the material 
interests of the country can be really 
advanced. If the great majority of the 
people are ignorant, the Mucated few 
have to suffer with them, the evil conse¬ 
quences of their ignorance. Bach 
district, each taluk, and aach village 
must devote senous attention to tbia 
question. On tbe solution of this qnes- 
tioD depends to a large measure the 
solution of the question of local self- 
government. It is my earnest wish that 
you, the people of this district, should 
take tbe lead in this matter and set on 
example to others. 

WOBX OF CONOREBS COMUlTTSB. 

A Congi^ess Committee here as else¬ 
where seems to justify its existence by 
electing delegatee for the annual Con¬ 
gress, by arranging a district conference 
every year, and by bolding occasional 
meetings to pass certain resolutions on 
important subjects. But this Is not'the 
sort of work that is expected of these 
committees. Passing resolntions and 
communicating these to the authorities 
are the order of the day. You must do 
practical work and help yourselves. Each 
taluk should have an organisation like 
yours, acting in consultation with yon 
and under your advice. You must em- 
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ploy BQitAl)le peraotiB wbo will go from 
Tillftge to viUftge rad expUia to the 
leadtDg members the imporCrace of edu¬ 
cation and the practicoi hecedte they 
would derive from education. Efforts 
must then be made to raise funds to 
start schools in suitable places. You 
can also count upon the support of the 
CtoTernment for the maintenance of these 
schools. 

' Moral and Esuqious Insiructioh. 

I now come to moral and religious 
Instruction. It is much neglected in our 
schools. The education given in Gov¬ 
ernment schools is exclnsivsly secular. 
But schools wbiob receive grants*in-aid 
ficm Government, are at liberty to iin* 
Mrt religious instruction to thsir pupils. 
The result is that in Mission Schools, 
Christianity is taught to all the students, 
Christian aud non«Cbvistian, while in 
some of the Indigenous institutions 
under Hiudu and Mahomedan manage¬ 
ment, Hinduism or Mabouisdanigm is 
taught to the Hindus or Mahomedana 
M the cMe may be. A system like that 
.at present in force is radically defective, 
because education without moral culture 
is more injurious than beoedoial to 
society. I sm of opinion that religion 
is the basis of moralitv and that moral 
truoing ought not to be separated from 
religious instruction. There is an idea 
that by permitting moral instruction on 
a religious basis to be imparted to etu- 
‘dents in Government schools, the Glov- 
ernmeot, will be infringing the pL'inoipJe 
‘of religious neutrality. Strictly speaking 
'by giving liberal grants to Mission and 
indegezious institutioos, where 1 ‘eligious 
'instruction is given to students, the Gov¬ 
ernment is actively helping the imparting 
of religions iosiruction. 

* lam far from saying thstpuie secular 
‘education is positively iojorioas. A 
'iVstem of education which does not aim 
*Bx .giving moral instruction. is enentially 
'defective, because the value of inielleo 
'Wal culture is greatly enhanced by 
'Combining moral ouHoce wi^ it 


As very few parents devote any atten¬ 
tion to the religious education of their 
children at home, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that such instruction should be 
given in schools. By providing facilities 
for studying religion, the study of reli¬ 
gion is encouraged. Intelligent and 
educated men who could devote atten¬ 
tion to the stndy of religion, will have 
correct ideas regarding religion and the 
fandameatal births of religion. That 
will be a sure ineane of stamping out 
seotaiianism, which is the course of 
India. 

(To hi coniiniud) 


DIGEST OF THE SAMYUTTA 
NIKAYA. 

CiurTHft II. Handahawaoua. 

DEVAT^ bAMYUTTA. 

1. NANOANA. 

Savattbi. On u certain occasion 
the Blessed One addressing the Bhik- 
kbus ex|K>uoded what bad taken place 
in the past. A certain celestial being 
an inhaloitaat of the Tivatimsa heaven, 
who was surrounded by a retinue of 
celestial mtddens, enjoying Immensely 
the divine pleasures of the five senses 
and mergiug himself in them uttered 
the following stanza 

*'Th«y do not properly perceive hap¬ 
piness, who do net beheld the divine 
park Nandana, the abode cf the thirty- 
two gods, endowed with all distinctions 
and luxuries.*’ 

Then be was rebuked by another 
diety in the following sUnza;—“Thou 
dost not, 0 fool! Know the word of 
the Holy Ones who declare that all the 
8 ankirM are transient, their tme 
characteristics are rise and fall and they 
perish themselves after having been 
born. Hence in reality the cessation of 
them is Happiness.". 
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2. NANOATI. 

A celestial being approachiog the 
Exalted One said tbe following stanza :< 
“He who has children feels happy with 
them. In tbe same luaoner, the 
shepherd also is happy with his cattle. 
Thegratihcation of senses is man’s hap¬ 
piness and he does not feel happy who 
keeps aloof from them.” 

Tbe Blessed One answex’ed “He who 
has children grieves with them.. In tbe 
same way> the shepherd also grieves 
with his cattle. To enjoy sentient 
pleasures is man's sorrow and he does 
never grieve who keeps ahaolntely aloof 
from them." 

8. NATTHIPUTTASAMA. 

A celestial being approaching the 
Blessed One said, “There is no affection 
to equal that for the children and no 
wealth to e<]ual that of cattle. There 
is no light to equal tbe sun and the sea 
is the greatest of streams." 

The Exalted One answered :—“There 
is no affection to equal that for self and 
there ie no wealth to equal that of corn. 
There Is no light to equal wisdom and 
the rain is the greatest of streams." 

*. KHATTJYA. 

A celestial being approaching the 
Blessed One said: “Tbe Kbattiya is 
the highest of all two*footed beings and 
the bullock of tbe four-footed animals. 
Of the wives the least in age is the best 
and of the eons the eldest." The Bud¬ 
dha answered “The Enlightened One is 
the highest of the two-footed beings and 
of the four-footed animals the spirited 
one. Of the wives the most obedient is 
the best aud of the sons the most obe¬ 
dient Is the best." 

S. SAKAMAND. 

A celestial being approaching the 
Blessed One said: “At midday when 
tbe biids roost on their perchesi the 
great forest makes a tremendous noise 
and it ie a source of terror to me." 

The Enlightened One answered, “At 
midday when the birds roost on their 


perches, the great forest makes a tre¬ 
mendous noise and it (lowliness) is a 
source of much pleasure to rue.“ 

6. NIDDATANDl. 

A celestial being approaching the 
Exalted One said “Owing to slotbful- 
ness, indolence, restlessness, disinclina¬ 
tion and intoxication resulting from 
heavy meals the noble transcendental 
path does not appeal to the beings in 
this world.” 

Tbe Exalted One answered “Through 
unceaeing efforts, the uoble, transcen¬ 
dental path appeals to the beings of this 
world, by eradicating slothfutness, in¬ 
dolence, restlessness, disinclination and 
intoxication resulting from heavy 
meals.” 


INDIA'S FUTURE PROGRESS, 


EDUCATION OF SADHUS. 


{CoHihiU$d /rcui our last •issM.) 

111 . 

In my previous letter 1 hare explain, 
ed the directious in which the educated 
class of Sadhm could be utilized for the 
different reforms in India. Sooner or 
later the economists, social reformert 
and well-wishers of India shall bare to 
grapple with this important subject, and 
the sooner it is done tbe better. While 
Europeans, Americans and other civi¬ 
lised nations are utiliziog everything, 
whether irrational animals like monkeys 
and pigeons, etc., and forces like electrl* 
city, air, water, and die for conveyance 
and transport purposes such as in motor 
CELTS, steam railways, telegraphs antf 
balloons, etc., we are so ignorant *and 
indifferent as not to utilize the energies 
of rational and intelligent human beings 
like the Sadkus. While travelling in 
Qermany I was very much struck witii 
tbe Intelligence and care of the Military 
Department and many a commeroi^ 
firm there which were trying to train 
the pigeons and other tame dying bird& 
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to cftriy th« i^i'icien meesa^es and docn- 
menu to theiirdediceddestioaticQ. They 
train these tame birds to carry written 
messages and docuinentfl, which, being 
wrapped in handkerchiefs, are tied round 
their necks. The commercial Arms 
send such urgent wessages to their 
branches which are situated across 
rivers to save them the inconvenience of 
waiting for the steam launches, etc. In 
the same way the Military Department 
Utilises these message-carrying pigeons 
in times of war. For these leasone the 
rice of a trained pigeon in Germany is 
igher than that of a man in India. 

If the Sadhvs are not performing 
tL«iir legitimate duties and responsibili* 
ties, it is not their fanlt, but it is oars. 
If Che people through wi^ong ideas of 
charity support them without asking 
them to become useful members of the 
community, why should they work and 
take the trouble ? 

** Educated ” Indians generally and 
" Hindusipeoially, being the natural 
and real leaders :of the masses, should 
take the lead in fthe direotion of utilising 
the Sadhiu Con our national progress. 
A pamphlet oo/ the true objects and 
functions ol charity should be written 
and extensively distributed among the 
masses and orthodox, Maharajas, Chiefs 
and reisss who generally support about 
a crore of ao-callod religious guides. 

the eoomious amount of Parity 
Estopped in supporting these people 
but directed towards educational ad- 
vauceiuoni, i- s., starting of Eoading 
Itoouis and Libiaries, Technical scholar¬ 
ships and institutes and other useful 
institutions, these Sadhit4 and priests 
wil'i, of coui'se, give up their present idle 
life and adopt soldo useful profession 
according to their tasto and proficiency 
whether as Profossors and teacbei's of 
Sansl^t Literature and Philosophy, or 
as Preachers of pure religion, true mora¬ 
lity andtempei’ance, and Swadeshi work* 
KS, etc., etc. 

TABXi GjLKG^A , BAM. 


News aivd Notes. 

e 

The next Bsrrows lecturer to India is to 
be Prof. Charles S., Hen- 
dirrows Lsclursr dersort, Ph. D., Head of 
(o fndla. the Department of Socio¬ 
logy in the Chicago Uni- 

veraity. 


The Mysore Government have accepted a 
sum of Ra. zo,000 preff- 
Mr. Kharidi Govfn- «r«d by Hr. Kharldl Go- 
dappa. vindappa of Birur for the 
maintenance of an orpha¬ 
nage eitabilsbed by him at that place. This 
lutn is In addition to a similar donation of 
Rupees 10,000 made by Mr Khandi Govin- 
dappt in 1910 for the same purpose. 


The Bombay Government having received 
sufficient aupporr, is 

EsUbliihminl of starting a College of 

Dcllegs of Commerce in Bombay. 

Commarcr Subiciiptloni from Com¬ 

mercial Aitociacioni and 
individuals will yield an inconte of Ri. 
03,000 per annum and the Local Govern¬ 
ment will five an annual grant of Ra. 15000. 
Sir J. Vurjeevandans donated two and a 
(joarter lakhs. 


The addition of ‘‘Buddhism’* by Mrs. 

Rhys Davids tv the 
Buddhisn. Home Univeraity Libra¬ 
ry of Modern knowledge 
is heartily to be welcomed. It la an erudite 
study of the philosophy of Buddhism or the 
Buddhist Dbamms interpreted as a doctrine 
of the Norm. As one can easily tee even 
from s hasty perusal of the volume the 
talented author who Is a profound scholar 
of this Eastern religion bas presented the 
subject from wUbin with something of the 
actor *s simps thy. In spile of her sympathy 
Mrs. Rhys Davids Ii convinced that for Bud- 
dhlaU of to-day who stand on the threshold 
of a great crisis as well as for scholars in 
general “ao inquiry Into the bases of 
ancient Buddhist thought may become a 
living force, in present evolution, even as 
the explorer, carving a way to a forward 
view, turns to adjust bla bearings by some 
rearward range of his with kindred trend.** 
This Is a work which must be studied to be 
appreciated. 


Tim MAHA*iionni totonal Ar>\'RiiTtSRn. 
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Text Books for Intermediate 
Examination in Arts 1914. 

CAXiCUTTA USIVEBSITY. 


Pali. 

Auderson's Fill Ke&dei’> The ccurse 
also indudes a knowledge of P&li Grem> 
msx of higher standard than that require 
ed at the Maicionlation Examination* 
Gi^atninar recommended E. Kuller; 
Pill Giammar, or, Satischandm Vidya- 
bhuehana's Kaccayana. 

-(oo)- 

TEXT BOOKS FOB THE IJTTEB- 
MEDIATE . EXAMINATION IN 
SCIENCE, 1914. 


All same as in the I. A. except the 
following. 

Bengali.—(Books recommended to be 
read os presenting models of style.) 
Haranchandra Bakshit—Baoga Sahitye 
Bankiin. Jogendra nath Ebsq—L ite of 
Macbael Madhusudan Dutt ^smaller 
edition). Bamendra Svmdar Tribedi— 
Prakrid, Pramatba Nath Tarkabbu* 
shan—Saky aeinba. CTogendranath Chat> 
terji^Sriraanta Saodagar. Saratcbandra 
Bidyaratna^Bbiema. 

-(oo)- 

TEXT BOOKS FOB B. A. EXAMI¬ 
NATION, 1914. 


• Pal: 

Pass Course.—(Poetry)—Dbawapada; 
Ebuddaka Path a. ^Prose)—Milanda. 
Panba (Trencker's edition), pages 1— 
216. Dbammapada—Attha Kaiha, Vol. 
I, edited by Mr. Norman in the P.T.S. 
Grammar.—Bupasiddhi Bangoon or 
Cotombo edition). Kielbom’s Sanskrit 


Grammar. Cemparative Philology— 
Peile's Primer of Philology. 

Hononrs Oonrse—dn addition to the 
books prescribed for the Pass Goiuae). 
Mahavamsa Chapters 1—6. Dighani- 
kaya Mabogovinda Sutta, Maliaparina- 
bana Sutta, Bhys Davids Cnddhist India- 
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Witnesses to the Historicity of 
Jesus. 


By Professor Arthur Drews, Ph, D. 
author of Tke Christ Myik. Translated 
by Joseph McCabe. pp.; oloth, 6s. 
net, by post 6s. 5d. 

This new work by the author of The 
Christ Ilyth is of considerable value, and 
is, in fact, the only work which makes so 
full and systematic a review of the evi¬ 
dence for an historical Jesus. Professor 
Di^ewsis quite a storm-centre in Ger¬ 
many, and in the present volume be 
makes a comprehensive and very effect¬ 
ive reply to bis critics. 


MAHA-BODHl JOURNAL. 


Our subecrlbers are most earnestly 
requested to remit the arrears of subs¬ 
criptions due to this Journal. If each 
one of our subacribers would make the 
effort to get a new subscriber he will be 
doing a service to the cause of Buddhism, 
We shall be greatly obliged if our subs¬ 
cribers will remit a year’s enbecription 
in advance on receipt of this number. 

Mamaobb, M. B. journal, 

51, First Cross Strest, 
COLOUBO, CSYLOH 
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SEVERANCE OF CEYLON 
FROM INOIA. 


Accidents severed Ceylon from India 
hilt tbeir [wlitical severance is pecaliar in 
the history of politics, says a writer in the 
Danon. The ruling authority is now the 
same. His Majesty the King of Great 
Britan and IrelMid and the Emperor of 
India is the Sovereign and the British Par> 
liament is the ruling power, but India 
is a dependency of Che Crown and Cey¬ 
lon is a Crown Colony. The dates and 
modes of acquisition have placed Ceylon 
under the government of one Depart¬ 
ment of the State for the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary at its head, while the Secretary 
of State for India in Council rules India 
in the DAure of the Crown of England, 
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HALLO ? 


•F 
* 
t 
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* Knock at the Right Door. 

t 

$ Many people make their bad 
^ liealth worse by consulting 
cpincke and other having none 
or little knowledge of Modioina 

J ** whichthon prolongs the time of 
^ treatment even at tlie hands of 
experts. We therefore empha¬ 
tically adviso tlie sufferers to 
consult at the very first call-^ 
Recognised Medical Experts 
and thus 


* 
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? 

* 
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KNOCK 


AT THE 
DOOR. 


RIGHT 


Wo have boon Physicians 

i since over quarter of a century. J 
And Atank Nlgrah Pills and ? 
j other Preparations for all the J 
diseases (oveoof the moat stub- # 
bom nature) aro successfully J 

J * tided over millions of people. * 
The increasing volume of our x 
«records of unasked for tosti- % 
monials convince the fact. We J 
charge no fees for con.sultation. •nt 
^ We also send a book of loO J 
5 pages— A Guide to Health. I 
J weal til and Prosperity:—Gra- J 
«tis and Post Free. ^ 

# ♦ 
J RU<ue drop a card to— £ 

% Vaidya Shastri % 

t Manishanher CsvlndJI. | 

J Atank Niooah PsAfiMAcr, ^ 

J JAMNAGAR, KATHIAWAR. J 

f Branch Dam Street, * 

Colombo, (^Ceylon.) S 
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The Duty of Citizenship. 


A PRACTICAL BXAMPLlil FROM 
JAPAN. 


iContiwied frem our Uut issue.) 

So much for the nature oi patriotism, 
its principal causes, and the methods hy 
which patriotism is taught and preserved. 

WflAT HAS BEB» ACCOMPLISHED. 

But what has this patriotism of the 
Japanese done in the way of national 
improvement, and in what ways has it 
shown that it ia a practical, force and 
not a theoretical jancy ? Time will 
only allow of a few instances being given 
from the many which present them¬ 
selves to the student of Japanese pro¬ 
gress. 

The Reetoration found Japan practi¬ 
cally an sgricultural country—there 
were few, if any, industries of impor¬ 
tance. Even the taxes were paid m 
rice, and agticultariets were ranked far 
higher th aP merchants. History show¬ 
ed the Japanese, however, that it was 
very difficult to maintain a high stand¬ 
ard of national greatness when the 
revenue of the land and tiie prosp^ty 


of the people depended absolutely upon 
the fall of rain or the hours of sunshine. 
For a small State such a condition is 
possible, although not enviable. For a 
State such as the Japanese were deter¬ 
mined to make Japan, such a foundation 
was altogether too unstable. Besides 
this the rapid increase of the population, 
together with the increased luxury of 
living, showed the Japanese in a very 
unmistakable fashion that some adjust¬ 
ment was imperative. The soU of 
Japan is cultivated intensively, and 
although it was possible to anient to 
a certain extent the production that 
would only result in a postponement of 
the settlement of the problem. And so 
the patriotic Japanese, in their intense 
love for their country and pride in rte 
future, took the bull by the horns and 
proceeded to build np an industrial fab¬ 
ric to supplement the agncultaral one. 
In England ia tohe seen the objecfc-le®- 
son which taught Japan both what to 
copy and what to avoid. In England 
the development of industries came 
almost insensibly, on no organised plan, 
and with the industrial growth came 
^ilcultnral decay. England became 
an industrial power of bi^erto unheard- 
of importance, bnt she cessed to be in 
any degree self-supporting—the produce 
of the world has to feed her millions. 
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The JApanese realiKd that the decay of 
^ricuJtare was by so means the inevi* 
table 00 T 0 l)ai 7 of Indoetrial gvowth—in 
laot, properly organised, the industties 
ehonld assist agvienlture, and vice versa. 


trial backbone so thoroughly developed 
Japan’s resources would have been far 
less efficiently organised. Thus patrio¬ 
tism in ibis instance brought an imme> 
diate and snbstantial reward. 


DBVSIiOPIirO IMDirSTBlES. 


Besides the necessity, there was an 
additional laason to ie foond In the 
knowledge that industrial growth would 
add eaonnousJy to the power of the 
mtioD, not only in the Far East, bat 
wong S nropean nations. It was reoc^- 
^d that indastrla) and commercial 
developmeot was a much more sure 
guarantee of greatness than military 
power, and that the oonqneet of markets 
was more effioacioui than the deetruo> 
tioB of armies and navies. A difficult 
thiug this, for the Keetoration not only 
foniin Japan an agticultnral country, 
bnt also andsir a feudal system. 8uch 
9 system, wherever it exists, elevates 
tbe militavy Masses and abases the mer* 
iQhant and trader. Kow, in Japan, 
there ia Only one gauge—the extent of 
hsiMlt whiob any individual, in what* 
*aveif ^ofesnion he may find himself, can 
boitow npoD his country and lua nation. 
The people of Japan Ranged into the 
MHaonal and'patriotio daty of developing 
*tha'industries so auooesefully that to-day 
stands aa the greatest industrial 
vntion of Asia. And the Japanese take 
,Ae same pride in this an they used to 
^e in their military achievements, and 
■ aff they do in everything which advan- 
,091 the national progress, for Japan 
MOlm the subetanoe not the shadow of 
empire. 

'6tlB of the results of this policy of 
'MiobungiDg industries was to add euor- 
tnoosly to Japan's financial strength in 
la^ war, since of the enormous sums 
ig6&i in UaierUl de gtt^e at least 75 
n.mdned in the country, and, 
* * ' people, provided them 

svailaMe tor rainvestment 
^bonde. ’^thedHthelfldns- 



Tbe Japanese people have succeeded 
in establisbicg a sound izrdustrial basis 
bo their country, and have provided, 
within a remarkably few years, a solu¬ 
tion for (be problem of rapid ly-incteai- 
log population. 

CnfiATlMS A UHBCAMTILB UaBIHS. 

To the Japanese it seemed the most 
natural and logical oorollary to the 
growth of their industrial developmaat 
that they should also provide the Hiw- 
chant vessels to csfry the goods. Warn¬ 
ed by the example of the United States, 
thay avoided the mistake made by the 
Americans of developing their iaduatries 
and ex|>ort trade without having any 
uiercantile marine available. In this 
way an enormous amount of American 
money left, and still goes out of the 
country, in the shape of freight obargea 
to foraign-owned vessels. Nothing 
shows the Japanese thoroughness to 
better advantage than the way in Which 
they prepared their merchant service 
preparatory to acquiring the goods to 
load Che veseels with. Visitors to Japan 
at the end of the nineteenth cencoj^ 
century must have seen the nomber^of 
Japanese vessels lying in the^harboors 
waiting for employment. Then it 
seemed to be a waste and a miscainulB- 
tion, but time has shown that it was 
only fotemght. Slowly, year byjtear, 
the proportion of the Japanese fors^p 
trade carri^ by Japanese vessela grows 
larger, and a corresponding propyarticA 
of money stays in the country. 

Buinnnra japa^esb ships ih wsf, 

And the Japanese filKrrotf[hness ^ 
ttOt‘Mep<at tbemeceei^atM^thodget. 
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It developed the toeene of buildiog 
the vessels, so that yet again Japanese 
capital might remain in Japanese bands 
rather than pass into those of the ship* 
bnildera of the Clyde or the Thames. 
Wheresa formerly the nhole supply of 
new vessels of the great Japanese ship¬ 
ping companies was bought abroad, it is 
now donbtfsl whether there will be any 
so pnrchaaed. The shipbuilding yards 
of Japan have been developed up to the 
point where they can supply the needs 
of the Japanese merchants, and hence¬ 
forth Japanese ships will be bnilt in 
Japocese yards. This prodciency is not 
eonfinsd to the merchant vessels, for the 
same is true of the Government navy 
yards, where first-class warships are 
being constructed where but a short 
half-century ago sampans and small 
junks were the only craft thought of. 

UAlNTArNlNG AGBIOnmURB. 

In developing the country into an 
industrial manufacturing nation, both 
in order to set the national finances 
upon a stable basis and that Japan 
might play gfeat role which is her 
destiny among the nations of the world, 
agriculture was not neglected. Bather 
it was nurtured the more, forioiDg as it 
does a valuable national asset. It would 
have been illogical for Japan if, while 
developing the great ideal of Japan for 
the Japanese, she bad neglected her 
agyieoitiiEe uid oeased to be able to feed 
her own popniatioD. The national idea 
demanded that, however important the 
manufactures became, the food supply 
of the country should be able to cope 
with the increasing populaUon. Kot 
only could the agricultuisi output not 
go backward, it had to move forward 
with the nation’s development. 

The cultivated area of Japan is com¬ 
paratively small, and owing to the natu¬ 
ral conditions of the islands large 
increase is not possible. Therefore the 
Japanese turned their attention to the 
inrprovement of farmisg methods, to 
improved irergatiev end fnt^sation is 


order to secure an increased output. 
One great advantage which Japan poe^ 
esses, beaidee a l^eficent climate, k 
the fact that the farms are worked In 
small sections by the small farmers and 
their families. This enables greater 
care to be paid to the crops, though, of 
course, it baa also the disadvantage of 
the impossibility of using labour-aaving 
machinery. Sb^ty per cent, of tbe 
whole population is employed in farm¬ 
ing pursuits, ay>d the farms being work¬ 
ed largely by manual labour, there is 
every opportunity for national impulse 
to inspire individual effort. 

UASIKO A COUBTBT SEL7-8U7PDBTIBG. 

“ Imagine," says one writer, all the 
tillable acres of Japan as merged into 
one field. The centre perimeter of each 
a field could be skirted by a mas in as 
automobile, travelling fifty miles an 
hour, in the period of eleven hours I " 
Small wonder, then, that the agrienUo- 
rista of Japan are entitled to cask 
amongst the best patriots of that patrio¬ 
tic people I In one of the Empei^^s 
poems ocenrs a verse in which be 
Clares the tiller of his field in Js^an 
is achieving for bis nation eqnal glosy 
with the soldier on the batti^^. 
Japanese patriotism, added by tire latest 
scientific. methods, is a force which is 
able even to overcome all obstadas and 
produce on 19.000 square mi lea food iar 
45,000,000. It is in the speeadk^ of 
the scientific methods and the 
methods of agrioulture that the Jap^ 
nese Government baa been so soeoett^f 
the farmers never lacking in anthusiatti. 
lu the old times the farmers had as 
their doty the feeding of the xailitary 
classes ; now they have the largv du^ 
of feeding an entire nation, whiclT h^ 
increased by over ten mUfian persons 
since the Bestoi&tion. 

The House of Bepresentatives, tbw 
elected representatives of the peepley 
passed a law outUniog a re fcr i a , a 
change in the very appesiacce of Japn, 
whi^was ws]oomecl\by the centry. 
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This was nothing less than a law for 
thea^juatment of farm lands, and pro- 
Tiding for the change of farm lots so as 
to allow of the more regular arrange¬ 
ment of holdings. The irregular boun¬ 
daries and pathways between the 
various properties were to be simplified, 
and in this way the amount of land 
under cnltivation was to be inoxeased. 

NATIONAL DBFBHOB AND NATIONAL 
&EEV108. 

In a country where patriotism and 
umversal sacrifice for the welfare of the 
fatherland play the predominant part, it 
is inevitable t^t the question of nation¬ 
al defence should be treated in- a oom- 
petin t m anoer. Tbeoreti oally the army 
s^tem of Japan is based upon conscrip¬ 
tion, but truly this is a case where the 
voice is the voice of voluntary service 
although the hand be the hands of cons- 
oription. From the age of seventeen 
until that of forty all male subjeots are 
plaoed on the millitaty rolle^ and are 
liable for servioe. Concerning ^isMar- 
qnie Ito writes Japanese subjects 
afe of the dements that mahe up the 
Japanese Bmpire. They are to protect 
the exliltence, the independence, and 
the glory of the conntry. . . . Every 
male adult in )he whole country shall 
be compelled, without dietinotioc of 
class or family, to fulfil, in aooordance 
with the provisions of Jaw, his duty of 
serving in the army, that he may be 
incited to valour while his body under¬ 
goes i^ysioal training, and that in this 
Way the nartid spirit of the country 
shall be maintain^ and secured from 
deolipe.” 

, All sobjeots most also pay tasas, these 
bdng considered as "the contributive 
share of each subject to the public ex- 
p^iture of the State. It is neither 
D^evol^ce paid in response to exaction, 
nor a ramnneration for certain favours 
which have been recdved npon a 
mutual understanding*** 


TES QUBSTION OP OOKSCRIPTION. 

Conscription is, in the minds of the. 
British and Americans, indissolubly 
bound up with constraint, an impres¬ 
sion strengthened by the disinclination 
o! the ooneciipts on the European cond- 
neot to serve their country in the ranks. 
In Japan there is none of that side of 
conscription. The Japanese look upon 
it as a privilege to be allowed to receive 
such training as will enable them to 
adequately defend Japan in all emergen- 
ciee. Japanese conscription is rather a 
means of the selection of the fittest 
than a system to compel citizens to 
serve. Every Japanese knows it to be 
hie duty as well as a highly prized privi¬ 
lege to serve his time in the army or 
the navy. There are none of the hun¬ 
dred and one drawbacks which too often 
mac the system of compulsory service. 
In Japan the duty of service would be 
felt more compulsory were there no 
conscription law and no regulations for 
calling up year by year those avallible 
for military service. And in this fact 
lies one of the greatest of all lessous for 
countiies owning free institutions, and 
anxious to maintain their right of inde¬ 
pendent progress. 

THE BlOaT TO BB AN BTPlOlBNT 

DBPBNDBB. * 

There is a duty which every citizen 
owes to his State which should lead him 
to desire the chance of fitting himself 
to defend his native soil. In conscrip¬ 
tion such as I this there la no disgraqe-^ 
no ignominy. Were the British Empire 
filled by su^ a recognition of the duty 

privilege of citizenship, there would 
be small need of polemic diecusslons as 
to whetiier the country, conld or .could 
not be invaded—there would be no 
doubt as to the security of the heart of 
the Empire. There is no doubt that it 
is the duty of all who see into the future 
eleas-eightedly to urge the development 
of this patrioUo spirit which lies latent 
in the breast of every citizen. Who 
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would doubt tbat« m the case ot iuTagiott, 
all the manhood of the country would 
epricg to arms to repel the menace ? 
But surely the offer of amateur, untrain¬ 
ed devotion is a much less thing than 
the readiness to become to the highest 
degree efficient whenever the to 
service may come. Physically, the 
benefit would be enormous; morally, it 
would be no less, and the nation wonl4 
reach its true level of complete self-con¬ 
fidence and strength. It Is no alien 
idea which is suggested by the example 
of Japan; it is an instinct which 
requires to he called forth and developed 
along lines of practical patriotism. Por 
in Japan may be seen the ideal form of 
national service, a nation in arms, and 
educated to luake the best use of those 
arms. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
technical details, intelligible only to the 
military or naval student; these follow 
of themselves provided the central idea, 
the national impulse, be right. When 
Glreat Britan shall have reached the 
point that every citizen feels it his duty 
and privilege to be trained for the de¬ 
fence, social and economic or military, 
of the Motherland, and is educated to 
understand the real significance of this 
service, the British nation will become 
a greater, saner, and more efficient 
people. 

U171VEE8AL SBBVICB BYSI&tUIISEB BY 
COI78CB1PT10N. 

The catuonal army of Japan is an 
educated force, and each year sees the 
percentage of illiteracy sinking lower. 
Kational pride demands education, and 
the national privilege of conscription 
feels the benefit of a unanimous pro¬ 
gressive force. The defence of Japan 
Is the work of the nation, and it matters 
not whether the individual atom works 
for his country in the field or on the 
water^the same driving foree is at the 
hack of him and there can be no retro* 
gressions. Jean’s idea of the best 
means to secure the defence of the coun¬ 
try la so new thing, but tiie growth of 


hundi’cds of years. Jai>an*B military 
and naval greatness is the reenlt of the 
nation’s determination to be fitted to 
defend the country and to be able to 
secure its best interests. It is no senti¬ 
ment of part of the people only, it is 
the whole nation undertaking a task 
which affects every unit of it, and of 
which each one is proud to bear his or 
her share. Universal service by all the 
people, systematised by conscription, is 
the foundation, with education, of 
Japan’s army and navy. 

THE FORCE OP A HATION OP CITIZSS9. 

Step by step the national develop¬ 
ment has led the Japanese nation to a 
point where it is quite justifiable for 
them to look with pride upon the pro¬ 
gress their practical patriotism has ena¬ 
bled them to accomplish. Not only hae 
Japan become one of the eight great 
Powers of the world, hut she has suc¬ 
cessfully demonstrated that she is the 
one great Power which dominates Baet- 
em Asia. The wonderful force lying in 
Japan’s bands Is not even yet properly 
realised, and there are unknown poten* 
tialities of which the other nations have 
not even a suspicion. But before very 
long, this nation, which is able to thiok 
out problems as thoroughly as any Ori¬ 
ental, and act upcm the reeaJt of the 
thought as energetically as any Weetem 
race, will receive its full reeogmtioo in 
every branch of national life. The 
force which is possessed by a people 
efficient in every department of natiemd 
life, and possessing the nuique impulse 
of a sentient, practical patriobUm and 
an ondivided public opinion, is so un¬ 
known, so enormous, as to defy ihi 
measurement by any standards poeeeaa* 
cd by the Western world. 


The GoTeroment’a Land Policy. 

The land policy of Mr. Lloyd Greotgg, 
which has evoked severe criticism in the 
Press, is to be pursued ae soon as 
B^kaa War comes fc an end, This 
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actomn was to ba the proper saason 
to open the campaiga aod Mr. Lloyd 
George and hie Lieutenants met eome^ 
time ago to dx the proposals dedaitsly 
and finally. The Prime Minister as 
well as the whole Cabinet is in perfect 
sympathy with the movement and next 
to Home Bole land'tax ie another pet 
measure of the Government. Grave 
issued hang upon this policy and Tory 
pessimists whisper that this might en¬ 
danger the position of the Government 
as it would undoubtedly leave a sore in 
the hearts of all land-lords^whethei 
liberal or conservative. But this has 
secored the full sympathy of the labour¬ 
ing population, who would play a great 
part in the polls during the next general 
eleotioc. 


Dr. A. K, Coomaraswamy’s 
Activities. 

Dr, Anand K. Coomaraewamy has 
Opened a series of leotures on l^ian Art 
a^ Architecture at tbo tJnivoraity CoU 
lege» London. He ^poses to deal 
rftth^ elaborately on ^ subject and to 
show the poesibilitiee and potent) alitiee 
of Indian Art. The lectures will be 
accompanied with the usual lantern 
slides BO strikingly common in all the 
Doctor's lectures. The first lecture last 
Tuesday was both impressive and ins- 
rtuctive. But it is deeply to be regretted 
that in spite of previous advettissmootB 
ViA notwithstanding the fact that the 
lecture waa in the UnivecslV College 
only fonc were present, llm learn¬ 
ed Doctor ntver had a similar experience 
before and evldsnily he must have been 
a. great deal disappointed with his 
aodleDce. 


Rev. R, i&i«nra of Japan. 

Thi &ddhiat Prieet.BsT. B. Kimma, 
Bh« Di of japan, who is studying Orien- 
U^Hli]OBophy in the Sanskrit CoUegs at 
Gftjcn^ is now on a visit ^ hCt^raa, 
^ Hsad-^artass of 


the Madras Maha-Bodhi Society, at 22,. 
South Beach, Triplicane. He is aDoctcc 
of Philosophy of the Tokyo College of 
the University of Tokyo. Friends who 
wish to epeak to him about Buddhism 
are welcome. The General Secretary 
of the Society will arrange for the inter¬ 
view with him on doe intimation for thn 
same. 


THE ELEVENIH 
CHITTOOR DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE. 


(FitOU OUB SPECIAL CORRBSPCNDBEa.) 


FIRST DAY'S MEETING. 


iContinutd fnn our ta$i itfue.) 

VlLliAOE FaKGHAYATS STSTBH. 

One other subject on which 1 wish to 
say, a few words is the Village Pancha- 
yat System. Throughout the whole of 
this Presidency, the village is 
primary territorial unit of Government 
organisation." Even under the oatire 
rulers, the village waa the drst unit of 
admlniatration and the villagee poesesaed 
a large degree of local autonomy. Uatfev 
Briti^ rule the villages have gradu^iy 
lost the privilege of governing them- 
aelvee. With a view to give to Indians 
a share in the adininistiattoo of their 
csonntry, the Government constituted the 
District Boaida, the Taluk Boards, tha 
Municipalities and village unions, aod 
Invested these bodies with certain 
powers. The village anions do not re¬ 
present every village, but merely include 
spwialW large or important village cenn 
ixee. They are empowered to deal wi^ 
village roads, sanitation and lighting and 
to levy a small house tax. The union 
is a committee consisting of a chairmoo. 
god members who are nbmihaCed ''];7 
^Ternment. 
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leegQldiion V oi 1816 was enac^d 
vpitfa a view to duoioiBh the expense of 
Htigatioo and to render the principal and 
mote intelligent inhabitants, ueefol and 
respectable by employing them to admi¬ 
nistering justice to their neighbours. 
The Mi^rae Village Courts Act I of 1889 
vas also enacted with a similar object. 
Whde the latter baa been availed of by 
the people to some extent, the former 
has practically remained a dead letter. 
UMess local self government begins in 
the villages it ceimot acquire any stabi¬ 
lity. The defect of the present system, 
h t^at, instead of beginning from the 
hbttom, it has begun from the top, and 
the result is that a few educate men 
here md there and not the people them- 
dtdVes arre allowed to adminiater their 
affairs. As it is, the members of the 
District and the Taluk Boards have not 
the requisite local knowledge of the 
%4Uage6 and their wants, nor have they 
the lees! interest which alone can gene¬ 
rate real love in ^e work. 

Local Selp-Government. 

The Govaniicent of India in their 
'ffnsd resdnticpQ on local self-Govemment 
tB 1889, said Hbe cardinal principle, 

is eseential to the succees of self- 
iOovernmest* in any ^pe is this, the 
AcBadiofen* of the primary boards must 
ie in Brea ae to ensure both 

ittfcil I knowledge and loc^ intereeta on 
^Ihe past cf each of the members. '*The 
.toshdnaas at this principle cannot be 
ooMoned. Cat it does not appear to 
^ave'bean steadily kept in view by the 
fioromcxtrat. *It is 30 years siooe this 
«pT»iple was eniuoiated and in ^ 
Bepert of the Boyal Commis^n on 
’Deeeoti^i cation in India, this was again 
'euphMRed. The masters on which the 
VlilBge Tscrebayat may with advantage 
be allowed to exercise certain powers 
are : G administration of justice, 
civil and criminal, with necessary limi- 
tUilMB. < <9) ^Sduoation. (8) The power 
Mkiig'«rith ro8^/saaitt^n lifting 
Sth. gft»«etiiekie<Eaei4iAiMfto*Qhy>«i" 


ment for everything. The Goventmest 
have trained a number of intelligent men 
in the country who are competent to 
judge for theinselvee ae to the wants of 
the people. But unless and until we get 
the mass of the people to take an inter¬ 
est in local matters which concern them, 
very little practical good can be done. 
Take, for instance the administration of 
justice. The notorious waste of money 
on liti gallon in the higher coerts ought 
to be checked. In spite of the fact thsA 
British Administration of justice com¬ 
pares favourably with any other system, 
it must he admitted that the results are 
by no means satisfactory. A oombmed 
operation of these rules, leads to mis¬ 
carriage of Justice in many cases. 
Another point which I want to press on 
your attention is as regards the duties, 
the legal profession owes to itself, to the 
litigants and to the Courts. Profeesionk! 
men are bound to have a high ideal df 
duty. The Vakils must maintain their 
honour at any cost and should not yie^ 
to temptation under any circumstaDce. 
The members of the Legal profeseion, 
are the principal leaders of society, acA 
they must realize that a heavy responai- 
‘bility rests on them. They can aflbiff 
to be independent, they have^he 
site knowledge and they are actnettomeS 
to speak in public. It can be irttly 
of a lawyer, without the fear of c o tifaa - 
diction that he knows everythfog or 
something and something of ete iyfol og. 
They have ttierefoce every rrght, pro¬ 
vided they ace actuated by the bm 
motives, to advise the pec^e in aQ tiist- 
tere and indueoce their conduct. 

PaNCaaTAT StSTBU ALVASTAaBS.' 

Pvties are tx) be encouraged to i^eovt 
to arbitration oourte for setftleoeatte df 
their dilutes. The ViUs^ Panobayat 
System is eminently anitea to the settle¬ 
ment of diepotes among t4e villages. 
The Paocht^^ not b«Bg bound by 46 k 
tecbnleaJ and arti^otal raise of 
ax^ pKDoednee am la « betfett'pontleDiio 
di^D9e:}astiC8. ;Is iwiitaM' 4Efl») ^ 
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partDorahip claimB and otlier casea, 
where the real state of tbmgs is koowD 
to OTor; one in the village, the Fenoha* 
7 Bt vill have abeolntel; no diMculty in 
miving at the right oonolnsion. The 
parties dare not deny hefn^e them, ftete 
which are known to all in the villages. 
Whether a family is divided or undivided 
whether certain properties are the self 
ac^TiiaitioDs of a particular memher, are 
diihcult facts for a court to determine, 
especially where there ie a lack of docu¬ 
mentary evidence. But to the villagers 
who know things for themselves where 
ia the difilculty ? The rule of the Fan* 
chayata can always be ‘‘juatice, equity 
and good conscience" and not as io the 
oaae of ordinary tiibnnals only in last 
resort. The grave injustice that results 
by a retort to ordinary tribunals in suits 
for partition etc., is, apart from the final 
decision which may turn out to be erro¬ 
neous, that ths money ipsnt in the liti- 

C 'on which is enormous is loss to the 
ily and every member of it. I think 
that the members of ths Isgal profession 
can, by persistent efforts induce the 
parties to resort to tbs Village Panoha- 
yat and other arbitration courts. With 
the co-operation of Oovernmeot it will 
not be difficult for us to give the neces¬ 
sary education to the people of the 
country so as to qualify them to dis¬ 
charge the functions which 1 eay, ought 
to be assigned to them, as by that meaos 
alone tbere can be a legitimate develop¬ 
ment of local self-government. A resort 
in the village courts ought to be made 
compulsory and not optional. 2t is only 
by reviving the old village Fanchayat 
system that we can restore peace to 
famrliee and prevent waste of money on 
libgation. Faoobayats that are compe¬ 
tent to aetble disputes among villagers 
.wonld certainly 06 oompeteot to look 
.after the edneatkm of the villagers. 
. They may be even some control 
ovec tii6 village swoek, ai^ ednoatmnsd 
offioeBS el GetymmamA can give 
, snitaUe advice. In the matter of sam- 
tatios^ roadi, lighting etc., the» vilbgsEB 


ought to be given the right to look after 
them, ss they and they alone are inter¬ 
ested in them. The Village Ponchayat 
is CO new thing to India. It is the 
time honoured nnit of administration. 
If the Village Fanchayat system be re¬ 
vived with any degree of success, then 
and (hen alone is the local aelf-Govem- 
ment, a reality. Then the villagers 
will take an intelligent interest in the 
deliberations of District Conferences. As 
it is, each and every village is not repre¬ 
sented in the conferenoe. Until that is 
dons, how oan the confeience be a really 
representative one ? To deal fully with 
matters affecting the interest of the 
people in tbs whole district, we must 
get information regarding eS£b and every 
village from persons who have local 
knowledge. 

H. £'B SVMPAZBIBS. 

Gentlemen, 1 sxpsot that it will bo 
your earnest endeavour to devote un¬ 
divided Attention to the development of 
local isK-Govemment on right lines by 
beginning at the bottom ana by gradu¬ 
ally building the edifice on a suitable 
foundation. Gentlemen, we have in out 
midst our now Gavernor, EisExcsUeucy 
Lord Fentland, whose reputation as an 
able and far-slghtad statesman of liberal 
sympathies is so well-known. Hs is said 
to be an authority on questions relating 
to land tenures. India is essentially an 
agricultural country and fortunately for 
ns. one who has made a special study of 
queations which are of vital importuce 
to us is to preside over our destinies. I 
have no doubt that the qusetiou of the 
development of local self-government 
will receive His Excellency's early atten¬ 
tion and let os hope that the revival of 
the Village Fanchayat system will com¬ 
mend itself to him and reoeive his cordial 
support. 

Bslioious Esdowushis. 

1 have to refer to religious endow¬ 
ments. A few observations made by 
Mr. Durai^i Iyengar hs£ neoeesitatsid 
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my. saying something in reply. Yon 
m&y hnow that I am Yice-President oi 
the Dharma Bah^ana Sabha, and he 
seems to be entirely wrong in his opinioct 
about its doings. You know with¬ 
out money nothing eould be done, and 
the Dharma Kakshana Sabha, in spite 
of the same it has, is no exception to 
the rule and can do nothing without 
fonds. I promise you that if a few 
thousands of rupees are collecUd, any 
number of suite will be instituted before 
the end of the year. It ie not because 
temples are managed, that many suits 
have not been died. Sir S. Subramanya 
lyei is devoting mnch of his intelligence 
and knowledge to the work of the Sabha 
but he cannot do much for want of 
funds. (Loud Cheers.) 

While the President was delivering 
hie address, the Mahan t of Timpati 
arrived and took his seat on the dais. 

r EbSOLUTIOH OP LOTAliTT, 

' 7he first resolution which was put 
from the chair and carried with accla¬ 
mation, rah as follows:—This Conference 
regards the visit of their most Gracious 
Majesties and their Indian Coronation 
as inestimable' boons conferred on this 
country and as an emphatic proof of 
their love for th«r British In^an sub' 
jects, an4 this Conference places on re¬ 
cord its deep-rooted loyalty and grateful¬ 
ness for their gracious .acts." 

BB80LT7T10FS OP COFDOLENOB. 

^e following resolutions vrere next 
put from the chair and carried in silence, 
assembly standing 

‘'Tbia conference records its deep sense 
oi'the irreparable loss that this country 
has sustained by the death of Mr. A. 0. 
Home, the father of the Indian National 
Congress." 

' This conference records Its sense of 
deep sorrow for the loss sustained hy the 
dealh o! Mr. V. Erishnaswami Iyer and 
Dewah Bahadnc B. Ik^hnnatha Bow." 


LrTTBRS XFD TULSQlUtfS. 

Letters and telegrams convoying sym¬ 
pathy with the conference and espress* 
ing inability to attend the meeting, were 
then annonneed as having been received 
from the following gentlemen:—The 
Hon. Mr. T. V, Seshagiri Iyer, the 
Hon’ble Mr. L. A. Gbrindaragbavalyer, 
Mr. E. Bamacheodra Bow (Cuddapab), 
Mr. Sreenivasaraghava Chariar, Mx. A. 
0. Parthasaradhi Naidu (Madras), and 
Mr. L. A. Venkalaraghava Iyer Chittof. 

District Board Mbbtifg. 

As the Chittoc District Board Meeting 
is usually held to-day at Chittor and as 
most of its members are delegates to the 
conference and as such are here, Mr. A. 
Y. G. Campbell, Collector of the Dist¬ 
rict, on a representation being made to 
the above e^ect, arranged to hold the 
meeting of the Board at the Municipal 
office at Tirupati at 5 p.u. to-^lay to suit 
the convenience of the delegates. 

The Conference then adjourned its 
sitting till to*morrovi'. 

The subjects committee met this eve* 
ning to frame the resolutions to be moved 
at to-morrow’s sitting of the oonferenee. 

(Tq be eontimied.) 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


M. A. BBSULT8. 


The undermentioned candidates are 
declared to have passed the M.A. 
amination, 1912. (In order of merit.'. 

ENOniSB (A). 

Class I.—Bandyopadhyay, Srikumar, 
(Presidency College.) 

Class II.—'Ghosh, Anfi, presidency). 
Guha PraphuUakumar, (Pre«id«noy>. 
Ghosh, Aswinikumar, (Presidesey). 
Nagchaudhuii, Upendvachaadra (PreBl- 
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^en^y). Sarbbel, Mohioimohan, (Dacca 
Collage), Obakrabarli, Mokondakieor, 
(Preeidancy). Cbaltopadbyay, Sailen- 
dt&nath, {Presidency)* 

Claae II!.—Cbaodburi, RajeadrakU' 
lusi, (Preeidency). Baral, Gagaccbaod , 
(Presideacy), Chakrbar&i, Hareadra* 
cbandi’a, (Pre&dency . Badri Nath, 
(Pi'eeidenoy). Cbattopadbyay, Janaki- 
nath, (.Preeidency) Baau, BimaobibaH, 
(Preaideocy). De 6ankimcbandra,(Kon- 
CoUegi ate student). Datta, Dbi rend ra- 
aath, (Non-Cell). De, Nircaalcbandra, 
(Preeidency), Bbattacharyyai Banku- 
bibarit Presideaoy). Majumdai.Lakeh- 
minatayan, (Dacca, Gbosbal, Hatipada, 
(Preeidency). 3aiaueU,D. Kon*ColJ), 
Bandyepadbyay, Satyadayab' Non«0oll). 
Biodbeebwaci Praead, (Hon*CoU). Baau, 
Saeibhuaban, (Kon-Coll). Siana, Nan- 
dakiahore, (Preeidaocy), Sen. Xiiikan- 
&a, (Preeidency). (dboib. Haripada, 
(f^ideocy). Labici, Heananiakumar, 
(PnBideney)> C^boeh, Priyanath, Non- 
Coli). Maiibubul Huq, {Preeidency', 
Bagchi, KaDallal, (Preeidency), 
EtfOLlfiB {B\ 

Olaee II.—Datta, Uakumar, (Proai- 
d^ocy\ 

Claea III,—Cbattopadbyay Manna* 
tbaaatb {Kon-Co)l\ 

pBUSUtr. 

Olaea II.—Fidaili Khaa, (Kca^U\ 
Abdui Hflz, (Non-ColJ . 

. AnAluc. 

Class I(.—Abdullah Abu Sayied, 

(Noii*0oll\ 

.. History, 

Claes 1.—Hose, John Wslealaa, Nob* 
Bandy(^e^yif 1 Olauraoganath, 
mee^ezicy). Suduw Paftehaiwa, yHop. 

Olaee IJL—Nageehiear P/asad, (Uni- 
Yacsty BMent), Cbattopadbyay, Sailt' 
pati, (Pneid«icy . Gbo«b Glrindra- 
ohindra, {Pnielden«y>. Wtikbopadhyay, 


Atindranatb, (University). Kag, Ganen- 
drakanta, (University', Baeu, Mrinal- 
kanti (Non-Ooll). Md. Gholam Quadir, 
(Pceeidency\ Sen. Ama)eadu,(^XJni9er- 
sityV Baeu, Pulinobandra, (Noc-CoU\ 
Bondyopadbyay< Baradakanta, (Non- 
Ooll^ Sinba, Nireunacayan, (Univer¬ 
sity *, Gangopadbyay, Anukul Chandra, 
(University). Mukhopadbyay, Karen- 
dransth, vNon:CoU\ Gbosb, Apurba- 
kumar, (Non Coll. Gbosb, Monoran- 
jan, Non-Coll. Makhopadhyay, Nani- 
gopal, NoD-CoU). Das, Asutoeh, (Kon- 
Coll\ Cbandhuri, Panebanan, {Univer¬ 
sity). Kanuago, Hokshadaranjan, {Uni¬ 
versity \ Rayebaud huri Hemcband ra, 
(Preeidency), Dae, Jogendrakisor, kUoi- 
vereity). Gbosb, Aiitaranjan, Non- 
Coil'. Das Ghosh, Saratebandra, Uni- 
vereity). Daegupta, Jatindranatb, (Non- 
ColP. Gopta^ Nirmalkuuar, {Univer¬ 
sity \ Datta, Aditya^uuidra, (Non- 
CoU, 

Class III.—De, Prabodhebandra, 
(University). Basuray, Jagatnatb, 
(Non-Ooll). Sen, Dwijendranatb, {Pre¬ 
sidency . Baksbit, Ambikachatan, 
{Univaieity). Cbattopadbyay, Grindra- 
nath, (Preaidency^, Ibnul Basan, Pre¬ 
sidency , De. Bamoeebandra, {Presi¬ 
dency . Guba, Ksliprasanoa, (Presi¬ 
dency), Bai Tribhnbannatb 5abai, 
(University , Baycbaudhnri, Bhupen- 
dranath, 'Non-Coli. Bay Lalitrnobao, 
(University^, Ssnianta, Harikinkar, 
{Non-Coll Sottf, Bhupendranstb, (Uni¬ 
versity . Chaudhork BajaaikanU, 
{University''. Bay, Naoigopal, {Univer¬ 
sity). Gbosb, Jibonkrishoa, {Univer¬ 
sity''. Bbattas^i, Nalinik^ta, rDaccaV 
Basu, Atindrakuuar, (University) Adi- 
luz 2amaa Kban, (Presidency) 

POLiticAl* Economy, Givoop A. 

0)e«el.—Datto, SatyeadranMb, (Utd- 
versity . 

Class n,—Brij Narayan, {P|e8i- 
denoy). Badhakrisbna Jba, (Presi¬ 
dency. Bandyopadbyay, Jitendra^an- 
dra, (University). Baeu, Prabodbcbadi- 



CAiCpTTA 

drft, (Univefsily^ Baychaudhaii, Saati* 
may, (Presidency . 

Class m.—(In order of merit.*) Par- 
kayaatba, Ksb iradchandva^ { NOD'ColK) 
Gboab, Dhirendranatb, (Non-Coil.) 
Debberman, Lalitmohao, (Presidency^* 
Obattopad by ay, B inodbibari, (XTni ver- 
sitj). Pat, Nlsikanta, ^University'. 
Sinha, Indnbhusan, (Prcsideiacy'. Chow 
dhnri, Hemadakanta, i Presidency*'. 
Alimoddin Abmed (Dacca. Miitra, 
Satyendracbandra (UDiversity). Sin- 
ha, Saktisaran, ^ University). Miera, 
G^abarii, (Univerwty ’, Ghosh, Biraj- 
moban. (UDiversity'. Dasgupta, Pra- 
matbnath, (Presidency'. 

Political EcososfY (B.) 

Class I.—Mokbopadbyay, Panchanan- 
das, (Presidency). Basn, Dbirendra- 
nath, (Presidency). Cbakrabarti, Satis- 
Chandra, (Non-Ccdl). 

Class lI.-^Mitra, Babindrakncaac, 
(Presidency). Sengnpta, Pratapcban- 
^a, (Non-Ooll). Cbattopadbyay, Au- 
ranjan, (Kon-Col]\ Baba Randolph, 
(Presidency'. Dhar, Amnlyaiatan, * Non- 
CoII). 

Class HI.—Basn, Prakaschandra, 
(Presidency'. Bess, Hosain, (Presi¬ 
dency). Mukhopadhyay, Jiaendranaib 
(Non-Coll). 

PUBB MaTEBMATICS. 

Class I.—Majamdac, Narendrakumar 
(Bcotiisb Gbnrcbea College). 

Class II.—Seognpta, Bioodbihah 
^Kon-CoU). Cbakrabarti, Aswiniknmar. 
(Nozh'Coll). Pasgupts, Eamalaksha 
(Scotbsh Gbnrches).; 

Claes m.^Gupta, Gnnidas (Non- 
Ooll). Gbatsk Taraaankai (Scottbb 
Gbnrches). 

MtzBD Matseuatios. 

Claes I.—Ghosh, Batieohusdra (Pre¬ 
sidency). ... « . 


rNlVBBBlTT. DCS 

Glass Il.-^Chattopadbyay, Kusipia- 
sun (Noa-ColI\ 

CSBUISTBY. 

Class II.—Basu, Mathuranath (Non- 
Coil). 

Class HI.—Sen. Umescbandra CCJnU 
(versity). Chakvavarti, Ban] It ICuniar 
University . 

BOTANT. 

Glass l.^M. 8. Eamaswami (Non- 
Coll). 

N.B,—The results of the Sanskrit (A) 
(B and (D; Gronpe Pali ]A^ Group, 
Compavative Philology and Philosophy 
will be published lat^ on. 

M. Sc. RESULTS. 

The underra^niioned candidates are 
declared to have passed the M. Sc. Bs- 
amination, 1912. (In Order of Merit). 

PnBB Mathbuaticb. 

Class I.—Gangopadbyay Sarendra- 
mohan (Scottish Chuiches) Bhatta- 
charyya, Tarakuath, (Scottish Charohes) 
Mallik, Mohanlal, (Scottish Churches'. 

Claes III.—Basu, Gopendranatb, 
iNon-CoU.l Chattopadbyay, Monomo- 
ban, (Non-Coil.) 

MlXBD MATaSUATlOS. 

Class I.—Bagcbi, Kalidas, Presi¬ 
dency), 

Class III.—Patra, Saktipada, (Pcoei- 
dency). 

Pbtsios. 

Claes I.—Mittra, Sisirkumar,: Presi¬ 
dency'. Achai 7 ya, Sneilkumar (Presi¬ 
dency'. 

Claes II.—Badra, Abinashcbandra, 
(Presidency . Pradban, Sitanatb,' Noa- 
Coll). 

Claes m.—Mnkhopadhy^, Dhiren- 
dranatb, (Preeideocy]. Basn &bna- 
rayan, v^rasldenoy'. Mnbbopadhyay, 
Dwarkan^b, (Pce^enoy.. 
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Chbuistby. 

CU^e 1.—Dat&ft, Hauklal, (Presi' 
dsDcy). Bay, Kahitiaohandra, (Kon* 
Goil). Ghoah, BraiendraDath, i^Univar- 
wtyX 

Claaa It.—Seogapta, Jitendrakumai^ 
(PiMidODcy). tieQ, Sareodrabhuabao, 
(Fresideocy). Bssu Paitsbcatb, CUni- 
veraity . Gupta, Horaadrauath, 
ddficy*. Basa, Nirmalchacdra. 

Coll'. Majumdar. JnanendranarayaQ, 
(FreaidoDCy). Gboab, Sudbamay, CUni* 
voriity;. 

Olaaa IIL—Chakrabarti. Akbilcbiui- 
dra, (PratideDoy . Sanyal, Pbanibhae- 
ban, (NoQ'Coll'^. Mukbopadhyay, Pan- 
nalal, (Piosidanoy). 

Geolooy. 

Cl AM II.—Mukbopadbyay, PhaBiud- 
ranath* (UDWeraity). Baau» Idatyendn* 
humar, (UnWarnty). Baeu Birandra- 
kumar, (TJnivataity). 

Clau HI.-Baau. BarondraQatb,(UDi- 
vareity) Datta, SxireaobaDdra, 
aiiy. Batta, Naoilal, ^UmTareityi Sen, 
Kityarasjas, ^bfon'CoU). 

BOtAHY. 

Olaaa 111.—San, Bajkumar, (Non- 
Coll;. 


B. L. Bbsults. 

At the Final B. L. Bxainioation held 
in July, 1012,190 atudente have passed, 
of whom 7 ace placed in the beat dm- 
aioo and 18d in the second diTiaioa. 
Kalipraaad Kbaitan from University 
Law Collage heads the liet of Bucceesfill 
candidates. 

PBLIjOWS. 

^he “ Gazette of India notidee that 
Babn, Benoyandra Katb Sen, M.A., 
C. L.Peasi, Lt.-Col. Beara, I. 
M. and Mr. 5. ^BtejdieD, H.A. aia 
nom^atfld otdfnary Balk^ of the €U. 
oatta Univaaity, ' 


Obisba Law Scholars. 

The following candidates are elected 
to the Government Orissa Law Scholar¬ 
ships : Babindra Mohan Oatta, Haribar 
Baaa, Kripa Sindhu Miara, Bhim, Ban, 
Shaikh Mansur, and Bibya Sinha Pani- 
grahi. The scholarships are tenable at 
the Uoivenity Law College, OalcuttA 

« OOCK— 

The Nidaoas or the Causes ol 
Birth and Death. 


The discovery of the Great Law of 
Dependent Causation by GAUTAMA 
BUDDHA lead Him to promulgate the 
principlee of the Bel ig ion of EnTighten- 
ment 2d 00 years ago. 

The BUDDHA may be called the 
first Soieotist for having enunoiated a 
system explaining the operations of the 
cosmic process. Before Him the world 
bad philosophers and religious tbinken 
who prorculgated different systems of 
religious faiths; but not one had the 
supreme illumination to declare a oom* 
tehensive, original, scientific faith 
ased on an analytical fationaliaa. The 
metaphysical thinkers of lu^a who pre¬ 
ceded the Buddha were animistic in 
their prononneements. They bad not 
the dissatisfaction begotten of a rational 
analysis of the cosmic process. The 
ancient Indian meiaplmicians admitted 
no world process, 'ithere were some 
who followed aystem enunciating a 
Creator; there were others who Emit¬ 
ted a prenatal detocminism, tracing ^ 
accidents to the Karma of previous Uvea 
o! the suffering individual. There were 
others who neither accepted a Creator 
or prenatal Eartna. They were known 
as Nihilists who admitted no operating 
law- To them everything y?a8 chaos. 
We have to-day all these three systems 
hx Qomrtrids where Buddhism is act 
universally known. The theosy efa 
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Specialized creation at the fiat of a des¬ 
potic entity whereby the uniTerse came 
into existence oat of nothing is gene> 
rally accepted by the onscientific ani> 
mists of Europe, as well as by Arabian 
monotheists whose prophet is Moham¬ 
mad. The Janis of ancient India have 
their followers to-day in certain parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. These believ¬ 
ed that everything happened in obedi¬ 
ence to a prenatal law. Modem mate¬ 
rialists neither believe in a God or 
Earma. To these categories the follo¬ 
wers of BUDDHA do not enter. They 
accept no Creator, neither are they pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice their rationalistic 
scheme in favonr of a predetermined 
fatalism, With the nihilism that denies 
everything the Baddhist has no sympa¬ 
thy. Gods who arrogate to themselves 
the powers of a Creator are banished 
by the Buddhists to the limbo of Igno¬ 
rance. To them such a Creator appears 
muddle-headed. “ Did you find God ? 
Tee and 1 found him muddled in his 
ideas ” would be the answer of a Bud¬ 
dhist. A God that can create a uni¬ 
verse out of Qothiug has no existence. 
Such beliefs are fit only for muddle- 
headed fanatics. 

Jehovah, Brahma, Vishnu, Is vara, 
Shiva, Allah, God Ahura Mazda, Kuru- 
ma Saba are creations of muddled ima; 
ginations. The originators of animistic 
forms of religion had no scientific basis 
to lay the fonndations of their respec¬ 
tive schemes of salvation. When the 
BUDDHA GAUTAMA began to pro¬ 
claim His scheme of sslvatron to the 
eivilized people of India there were 
^ready well eetablished systams with 
d^anided communitiea. Something was 
in complete in these systems hence arose 
scepticism. There were two great 
schools of thought—one advocating the 
Hedonistic Life, the other the a^cetic- 
cenrse. . The former advocated the Life 
of sensual Gratification, the latter vari¬ 
ous forms of bodily torture. Those who 
followed 4he se&Suia Path worshipped 


the gods, observed rituals, followed the 
ordinary morality of the householder 
and after death expected to be bom in 
one of the heavens of Edm&loka. 
Becluses, who developed their mental 
visions by abstaining from either sen¬ 
sual gratifications or moribund asceti¬ 
cism, were following the Path of 
or spiritual Illumination. These were 
free from the five spiritual obstacles of 
desire for the enjoyment of Inst, of ill- 
will towards others, of mental lethargy, 
of irritability and of scepticism. They 
aspired to be born in the Brahma worlds 
of form. The higher Recluses who ob¬ 
tained farther insight entered in the 
transcendental realms of the formless 
where only consciousness reigned eu- 
preme. There were Recluses who 
desired to enter the asafiAa satta, where 
neither sensations nor perceptions oper¬ 
ated, and for long long periods they 
remained unconscioxis in one long sleep. 
Here there were the sensuous Heavens, 
where the gods with their retinues and 
wives enjoyed high revelry; there w^re 
the Heavens of form where radiant gods 
at whose head was a Creator-Bzahm4 
enjoyed the bliss of delight in the purity 
of their consciousness being free from 
all six passions. Men had come to have 
fmth in hells, and they believed in post¬ 
mortem states where human b^gs 
were born as ghosts, and animals. 

The BUDDHA having accepted the 
exoteric views of popular religlonpreach- 
ed the Vokara dhamna to Urn ordi¬ 
nary people, But to His own BhtUdius 
He proclaimed the Paramattha dbamma 
wherein is to be fonnd the prindiples of 
the Noble Tmths: the Causes and their 
Effects : the Power of organic develop¬ 
ment, the found&^ons ^ Power, the 
Evolution of Sense Organs, the Evoca¬ 
tion of the Five Skhttdhas, the Sfle- 
ments of Becoming ; the four Miracu¬ 
lous Foundations, the PkychicalEecoUec- 
tiooi based on m^ory culture, the 
Psychic Exertions, the Adjusds n Fki- 
lightened Wisdom, ^tise Eightfold Aryan 
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Pftth, the Psyclao llloroioations. the 
Expftasioix of Losing Eiodness, the 
Pgyohic EihicB, the Peyishic Scieoce; 
VaiiaCiofig of FsyohicAl Knowledge; 
Verietions of Psychical ContaminaiioQS. 
The Fai’amaitha Dkamma is in (he 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. 

* A coiopreheDsiTe elucidation of the 
Twelve Xid&nae is out of the question 
in a brief article. Keverthelesa as 
attempt is here made to elucidate the 
principlee as expounded in the Vibhein* 
gappakaraoa of the Abbidbamma Pi taka. 

Avijjtk. Ignorance, So long as one 
fails to comprehend and realize the 
four Xoble Truths so long he is 
said to be under Ignorance. One 
does evil Karma because he is still 
under Ignorance. He fails to do 
good Karma becanse be is under 
I^oraoce. Ignorance therefore is 
productive of, 

Sankhira, Sankhbrae are threefold: 
Meritonons Sankh^ras, Demerito- 
rioas Sankhiros, and Immaterial 
Sankbatas. 

To the plane of Oderitorioiu 
Sackh&ras belong all good 
thoughts, all KamAvacara good 
Karma productive of birth in the 
heavens and in this world in good 
circumstances. 

To the plane of derneritorions 
Sankh^ras belong all bad Karmas in 
Uie sensus^ plane. 

To the plane of Immaterial San* 
kbiraa belong good thoughts of the 
'formless realm. 

Saokhdras are productive of 

VififUna. Consciousoess. which is 
' stimulated by either of the organs 
.rfEye. Ear, Noee, Tongue, Body, 
ufl Mind each of the organs be* 
I * a. centre of consciousness. 

' On Gtfuoio^raees depend. 


K^ma Bupa, Mental faculties and 
the Material Body, Ntma is com^ 
bination of Vedana ifeelings', 
SaAAt, (perceptions), Sankhtrae 
(Karma pi^Dcing ideations). The 
material body is a combination of 
the four Mahibhutas, vis, Solids, 
Liquids, Heat, and Air. Feelings, 
Perceptions, Ideations, Solids, Lir 
quids, Heat and Air together form 
what is called Ntma-ropa. These 
produce the 

Saltyatanaa. Six Beproductive sense 
organs, viz. Eye, Ear, Nose, Ton* 
gue, Body and Mind, These sense 
Organs produce 

PhasBo, Contact of Eye, Ear, Nose, 
Tongue, Body and Mind. Eye 
coming in contact with form, Ear 
with sonods, Nose with smells, 
Tongue with tastes, Body with 
Body and Mind with Mind. Thus 
contact produces 

Vedaoi, Feelings as a result of con* 
tact with the Eye, Ear, Nose, 
Tongue, Body and Mind. Sense 
stimulations produce 

Tanhk, Desires for material forms, 
sounds, smells, Tastes, Bodily con¬ 
tact and Mental Phenomena. These 
cravings produce 

TJpid&na. Causal agencies which are 
fourfold, viz, sensual pleasures, 
pagan beliefs, ascetio habits, and 
Egoistic specolationa. On these 
depend 

Bhavo. Bealm of Karma relating 
to the threefold planes of Sankbin 
and Bealm of Sensual Pleasure, etc. 
On these depend 

Jat4. Birth, On Birth depends 

Jari Marana. Decay and Dissolution. 

A. DHABMAPALA. 



Fitl AT .^NAia.. 



PALI AT SARNATH. OPIUM IN CHINA. 


In Th€ Indian Antiquary for July, 
1910, profeeeor DharmBOftrida Kosambi 
has an article on r^e Pali iTiscripticn 
at Samath. The words are those of 
ibe First Sermon in the Deer Park at 
Benares, the site of which is marked by 
the modern S&mtth. The words were 
found upon a broken stone umbrella, and 
are remarkable for being in the Pkli of 
the Ceylon recension of the Buddhist 
Canon. Some scholar^ have imagined 
that Pili was an artificial language 
developed by the Sinhalese doctors, 
while others have thought that it came 
from Avanti, others again from the 
region of Madras. But .this discovery 
of it at Benares ought to settle .the 
question u.e. provided that the ioscrlp- 
tioD is respectably ancient). It ought 
to be held as confirming the Ceylon 
tradition that P4li was the vernacular 
of Magadhi in the north of India. 
How often are old traditions confirmed 
by archeology I 

Supplying a few broken letters, and 
using the recognized international mode 
of traoBcrlptioo, these are the words on 
the atone umbrella: 

Catthr’ imhni, bbikkhave,* arlyasacc&ni: 

Katam^ni cattarl ? 

Dukkham di (sic) bhlkkhave aiiysr 

saccam, 

Dukkbasamodayam arlyasaccam. 

D okkhani rodha^ariy aeacoam, 
Dnhthanirodhft—gimim ca patipadi 
ariyaaaccam.' 

Professor Eosambi pointed out that 
they are foond in the Saxnyntta Nikdyo: 
he onght to have added that they occur 
also, in sobstuice, but differently arran¬ 
ged, In .the Mabivaggo of the Tinayo 
and the 3fith sutta of the Majjhima 
Hik^yo. 

Albsbit J*. Bnifuims, M.A. 

Philadelpbia 7 

Nov^ber, 19 IS. 


While Sir John Jordan, British 
minister in China, has gone so far as to 
warn the Chinese Government that 
unless sssurances are immediately forth¬ 
coming that China inteods to observe 
the Opium Agreement, he will be com¬ 
pelled to advise his Government that 
his remonstrances have been ineffective, 
the “ Central China Post " says, on the 
strength of seventy-five signed state¬ 
ments of missionaries in twelve provin¬ 
ces regarding opiuin suppression, that 
the general trend of evidence is that the 
new regivii, where well established, is 
more thorough than the old. So tho* 
rough in fact, it is that in four Provin- 
ces the death penalty has in several ins¬ 
tances been indicted for offences against 
opium laws, and Szechuan Honan, Anh¬ 
wei, and Oheking are using troope freely 
to prevent poppy cultivation. It ia only 
in one Province, Kweichow, that poppy 
is being more largely coJtlvated tl^ 
before, the reports from all other Pro¬ 
vinces being favourable. Honan is vir¬ 
tually clear of opium crops, and the «ii|^ 
pression of the sale and smoking of 
opium is more severe than ever, witile 
Ichang, which formerly had enomous 
opium export now reports z^one. Muoh 
has been made in a sectloQ of the Ezi* 
glish press of the repeated recrudeecenoe 
of opium growing in some parte of 
•China. The Postsignificantly 
afiirms by way of ezplaiiuDg ^s rep<^ 
that the “ declarations are baaed on the 
crop harvested last spring, whan 
country had scarcely recovered feam the 
revolution.*' In the face of these atat^ 
meots, made on the basis of reports cd 
missionaries who are donbtleas disinter¬ 
ested observers in this case, it is some? 
what sarprisiiig that the British Mini^ 
tar in China shWd have gone the lei^th 
of administering a warning to Chixat. 
What farther e^enos' of China’s deter¬ 
mination in the matter does he want 
than what is horded by the fact tiiat m 
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some eases the Soversment hasactoally 
inflicted the death penalty for a Tiolatien 
of opium laws ? We earneatly hope the 
British Minister in China ayoid 
'even the appea^ce of creatini; an 
emharraasing eitnation for China at a 
time when she needs the sympathy and 
support of ciTilised mankind in the 
tigorous efforts she has been patting 
forth to set her honse in order and to 
modernise her institutions.— BengaUt. 


STORIES OF BENGALEE LIFE. 


That Eastern thought is finding ex« 
.pcession in English is evidenced once 
more in the rsoentJy published volume 
entitled ** Stories of Bengalee life." It 
if a tran^atioD of ten short stories in 
Bengal) from the pen of Mr. Probbat 
Eumar MnWerji by Mrs. Miriam S. 
Enlgbt and the author himself. The 
printing and get-up are pruaewortby 
and the book is published by Uesen. 
Chakravarti Chatterji and Co.> 15. Col¬ 
lege Square, Calcutta and priced at 
Be. 1-8 in paper and Be. 2 In olotb per 
oopy. 

We have read the book tbroogh. 
The distinction achieved in this produo 
tiOQ lies in the fact that nowhere is It a 
the band of the mere translator in any 
degree discernible. That the Boglish 
language has been mads the vehicle of 
erpressioD of ciroum stances and thought 
relating to the life in Bengal is really 
a matter for coogcatnlatlon. The mild 
oonfideuoe of the budding young lady, 
the .hopes and aspirations of the TJnivets 
mty^monJded youag m«3, the wise 
nlons of the ^ders, the cmming designs 
of the man of the world, in fact the 
bshu^* hero and the villain have all 
fotffi^ their proper place. And in afl 
there is no jar, the cironmatances 
and the actors find an even board 
ptopei display. There are no pn^te 
^ &ese cveat^ms smd even if they have 


to express themselves in E^lish, they 
have not forgotten the native humour 
of life and their nationality. 

This book, we aay with confidence, 
will achieve considerable good result, if 
placed in the hands of our European 
friends. 

Such stories as the " Wiles of a Plea¬ 
der," " Hie release," " The foundUag," 
etc., will certainly find a permanent 
place in the world of English fiction, as 
will probably the whole lot in this b«^, 
and we congratulate Mrs. Knight and 
Ml. Mukherjee on this production. 


PAUPERISM IN LONDON. 


The statement of the number of, pel;- 
Bcna in receipt of relief in Ldndon. on 
November 2^ shows that on that date 
there ware 109,870 paupers, not inolnd- 
ing casuals and certain other specified 
classes mentioned below. The total 
was made up of 70,284 persons in the 
workhouses and 38,141 on the out-door 
lists, including 590 cnildren boarded 
out beyond the unions and 13,667 other 
children nnder 16 yearh of nge. There 
wae an iocreaee of 417, the number of 
indoor panpega being lower by 1,216 
and the out-dobr paupors higher by 
1,688 than in the corresponding period 
of 1911, The rate of pauperism per 
1,000 of the p^polatioo was 24*2 as 
sgai cat 24*li Incareaeea were roistered 
in the following unionsPaddington 
(.87 , Kakuington (.84), HaramCrsmitb 
(411, ttid; Pnlbun (17), in the West 
disUict; Islington v844) and Hackney 
, inthe North the Strand (11;, in 
the Ceatral; Shoreditch {57), St 
(3e«ge*m*tha-Eaet (li\ Sbepns^ ^,$6), 
Mile end (82' and Poplar (400; in the 
Eaftj 'Lambeth ^2), Wandsworth (66', 
CaihberWetl (381), and Lewisham (18) 
in the South. In the remimin^ 15 
nnioDs decreases weM recopTdd. ' 
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Oq the <ocr€£poDdiDg Saturdays in 
the pieced ing three yeais the num- 
here were:^19ll, 108,958 paupers 
(77450) indoor and SI ,508 outdoor , ov 
94 1 per 1,000 of the population; 1910, 
194,989 paupers ^80,941 indoor and 
43,496 outdoor,) or 27'5 per 1,000 of 
the population ; 1909 125,986 

paupers ^31.917 indoor and 

44,769 outdoor) or 2**3 per 1,000 of the 
.population. The number of caaual 
paupers relieved on the night of Friday, 
November 22, was 018 (including 89 
women and one child) as against 1,079 
on the correspondicg night of Novetn> 
her, 1911; 1,354 in 1010; and 1,144 
in 1909. The other panpera not inclu> 
ded in the above figures were Cases 
of medical relief only on November 
238,828; pauper lunatics (on July 1\ 
19,682. These figures bring the total 
pauperism of London up to 133,508. 

--ooo-- 

TECKHiGAL fDGGATlQN. 


, CITY AND GUILDS EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS INDIAN SUCCESSES. 


Tbs results of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute examinations held in 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 
BycuUa, Bombay, in April, have been 
received. 

Thirty-two students of the Institute 
for the cotton spinning examination 
and 26, or 88 per cent., were snccessful, 
vis., 12-la the ordinary grade 1 year, 10 
in the ordinary grade 11 year and 3 in 
the hual seotion A and 8 in dual section 
B. Thirty* one students of the, Insti tute 
entered Sot the cotton weaving exami¬ 
nation,'uid 31, or 100 per cent., weie 
'Sucoessful, 14 in the grade 1,13 in 
^■frade *IX, 'tmd 4 iu the bonoats grade. 

' wvedteea of the Institute students 
feirf&e Oiaetettiloa^'eDigtneeriog 


examination and 6, Or 85 per cent, were 
successful, vijs, 5 in gri^e I, and 1 in 
grade 11. Thirty-nine students ot the 
Institute entered fur Che electrical 
engineering examination, and 21 , or 68 
per cent, were successful, vis, 11 in 
grads 1, 9 in grade II, continues cniTent 
and 1 in grade II, alternate current. 
Fourteen studeuts of the Institute 
entered fov the motor car engineering 
examination and 7 or 50 per cent., were 
successful. Telegraphy; appeared 20, 
passed 7 ; telephony; appeared 8, pass¬ 
ed 4. 

These results compare very favour¬ 
ably with tlie results obtained in Eng¬ 
land, the papers and conditions of 
examinations being the same in both 
cases. 

The following is the list of sneceBses 
forwarded from the aothorities In 
London i— 

Cotton Dyeing, Grade 1—Atmaram 
V. Nimbkav and Gunderia H. V. 

Cotton and Linen Bleaching and 
Finishing, Grade l.^Amaresdra Nath 
Bose. 

Cotton Spinning, Grade I.—14. 

Cotton Spinning, Grade II,—Aaludln 
J, Nathani; Naoroji P. Dalai; B^w V. 
Hauumanta ; Chobe D. J.; Syed Abdul 
Majid; Meswani V. M.; G^janan V. 
Kune ; Bhagwager J.. N.; Hoal ElUh 
and Batilal H, Kapali 

Cotton Spinning, Final, Secticn A.— 
Nilkant Sortnr V., Sorabji B. DsJal Md 
Ad van i P. B. 

Cotton Spinning Final, Section £.— 
Darashah H. Kalapesi; Pillai K..8.; 
and Engineer Naoroji H. 

Cotton Weaving, Grade 1—16. 

Cotton Weaving, Grade II—Venkata- 
subramania Aiyer P. V.; Manecksha B. 
Cooper; Bhimarso P. Enlkacci; Mahe- 
doe B. Maude; Mor^hwv N. Jape; 
Advaci F. B.; S&ellaA M. Pat^ ; J. ^ 
Littsiye; Naoroji. A. Datokhaiwwala; 
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Eneinddi N&oroji B,; Frftbhakaii E. 
Oodbole; Gbdt Bam Aggarwal; and 
Sjed AbdDl Majid. 

Cotton Weaving Final, Seciion A.—• 
Valladiae J. f. 

Cotton Weaving Final, 8eetion B.— 
Kariman A. Wadia. Mahadao B. MaD> 
de: and Ghaadalal T, Deahbba^ta, 

Telegraphy, Grade I—Naranji B. 
Decal: Partkh J, E.; Pereita C. F.; 
Madbaa, V. B. H.; Makanji V. Deui; 
and Udipi Srinivasa Bao, 

Telegraphy, Pinal—Inaradar U. V. 

Telephony, Grade I—Jivanji P. De- 
«u; Fadhan V, B. H.; Batilal K. Daf¬ 
tary ; and Vamao B. Mahant. 

Electrieal Engineering, Grade X,—14. 

Electrical Engineering ^Cootinuoae 
Current) Gra4o II—Jivanji Pcagji De- 
aai; Ardeehir K. Modi; Jogdiehchan- 
dra Mahindra; Kadhan V ,B. H, 

Electrical Enginearing (Contiououa 
Current . Grade II,—InamdaiXJ, V.; 
Batilal H. Daftaiy: Hocraueji 8, Doc¬ 
tor ; Kriehnacao D. Nerncker; and 
Filial N. B. 

Electrical Engineering (Alternate 
Cncrent, Grade 11.—Filial 8, 

Mechanical Engineering Grade I.— 
Doraiswatni K.; Valeangkar V. 8. ; 
Homi N. Shaath; Viewandhan 8,; 
Iyengar S. Naracimba; and Kaodana* 
palli 3, Bbadra, 

Mechanical Engineering, Grade II.— 
Kandanapalli S, Bbadra, 

Joinery, Grade I.—Gajanan K. Axasa; 
and Victor 3. Moheo. 

‘Carpentry and Joinery, Grade II.— 
Sadaebi? B. Pangarkat. 

Milling (Flour Manufacturing^, Grade 
I,—Xiilaram K. Babl 

^Milling Flour Manufacturing, 
Pin^.—Dadahhoy B. Hotiwala. 

Principle of Arts In Pattern Deeign- 
ing Grade, 1.—Punjabi Hiranand 0. 


Motor car Engineering, Grade I.— 
Mancher Lai Paneeer; HorilaJ H, Mis- 
try: De Bozario Peter V,; Bamamnrti 
G.; Chandraebekara lyaH. B.; Menon 
T. C. K-; and Pereira C, F, 

Engineers Qnantitlee and Estimating, 
Grade 1.—Cbandrashekara lya H. 

Engineers’ Quantities and Estimat¬ 
ing, Final.—Jagdischondra Mabindra. 

Cotton Spinning, Grade H.-Wes- 
maker N. G. 

- 000 ^^ 

INDIA’S FUTURE 
PROGRESS. 


IV. 

In my last letter I have explained tbe 
advantegee of utiUsing tbe energy of tbe 
Badbus and mendicants " and thereby 
making them neeful members of tbe 
community instead of letting them con¬ 
tinue as a useless burden to the country. 
For the information of those who take 
an interest in the subject of Indian eco¬ 
nomics, let ns discuss tbe statistics. 
Now-a-days an ordinary Indian of aver¬ 
age physique and intelligence can earn 
!&, 10 a month as a labourer or a meni¬ 
al servant. According to this calcula¬ 
tion, the amount of about Bs. 40,000,000 
a month or about 4d’erores of mpeea a 
year is being vested. Kow that tbeee 
52 lacs of people earn nothing tbem- 
eelves and hereby add to tbe aggregate 
wealth of India, they are on ^e other 
hand living on the abused chahty of the 
people. The feeding of these 52 lacs of 
people coets poor and starving Indians 
the sum of about two crozes of rupees a 
month or about 24 crores of rupees a 
year zougMy. The existence of this 
unproductive class is a loss of about 72 
crores of rupees a year to India. I have 

a 'ained these figures from statistical 
economical points of view. Though 
among these “ Badhus ” there are some 
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fickolars and philosophers vfhoie value 
from a monetary point of view cannot 
be properly estimated. Even as they 
are at present they ccmid easily die* 
charge the duties of Preachers 'Of noble 
Gospel of Lord Buddha or teachers of 
morality, etc., etc. 

Now the question is, how to bring 
round these people to '^eir duties and 
Tceponsibihtiea as useful citizens or 
preachers of Temperance and morality 
and sincere relig:ion ? To achieve this 
end there are 3 ways: 1st way is that 
the leaders of thought like the roembers, 
of the Maha-Bodhi Society, of the Indian 
Social Conference, the ^atri Sahha, 
Temperance Society, the Arya Samaj or 
such like bodies should send some Upa* 
desbaks to preach among these people 
living near, the places of pilgrimages 
such as Hardwai, Bikhi Kesh, Brinda> 
han, Jagannath, Puri, Gya, and Benares, 
etc., for bringing them to their real 
duties and xeeponeibilities which they 
owe to the public and country. 

The second way is to distribute some 
sort of useful literature in Hindi and 
Gucmukbi among the uneducated class 
of these people which should inform 
them of their duties and responsibilities. 
And the third way is to start some sort 
of institution such as “ Sadbu Ashram ” 
where they should be given free food 
and truned as Upade^aks and Vaids. 

7c Con6inu*d. 

TAHL BAM GANGA BAM, 


RANIX)M JOTTINGS. 


The latest addition to the K. P. A. 
Cheap Beprints Series, Mr. McCabe’s 
Twslve Tears in a Monastery, is issued 
In a new and xhore convenient form, 
somewhat similar to the ten thousand 
and mote novels which at present crowd 
the railway bookstalls. The cloth bind¬ 


ing is neat and attractive, and the price 
(9d. net' should ensure a very large cir¬ 
culation. The volume covers 255 pages, 
and has in addition, as fcontispiece, a 
portrait of the author attired as a monk, 

m • 

» 

The Japan Daily Bsrald, in noticing 
the “Pamphlets for the Million,” re¬ 
marks : '* Not content with the success 
of its Sixpenny Beprints, tbeBationalist 
Press Association has undertaken a new 
enterprise of a still more popular nature 

.The booklets are wonderful value. 

They are of convenient pocket size, and 
just the books for reading in a train or 
at odd moments otherwise and tbeu 
passing os to any benighted Chhstian 
acquaintance in whose intellectual wel¬ 
fare the teSider is interested; or even 
leaving in some public place, in the 
hope that they * may be blessed ’ to the 
dnder, There is no longer any excuse 
for even the poorest person remaining a 
Christ] an^that is, if he or she is honest 
as well as poor—when sixty pages of 
such reading matter as is contained in 
Ckristianiiy’s Debt to Earlier Bdigians 
can be had for a penny.” 

« * 

The authorised Life of Mark Twain 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Har¬ 
per Brothers in three volumes. We 
understand that it will contain a definite 
announcement of the great humonnst^s 
pronounced Bationalism, and perhaps 
particulars of unpublished writings of a 
heterodox oharaoter. Mr. Albert Bige¬ 
low Pafne will be responsible for the 
biography. 

%• 

The third anniversary of Ferrer's 
martyrdom is on October Id, and on the 
following day bis heroic peeing will 
again be commemorated at South Place 
Institute by the delivery of a lecture by 
Mr. Joseph McCabe, who will take as 
his subject ** Ferrer’s Final VindicatioB 
and the Beviv^ of bU Educational Pro¬ 
paganda.” Admission will be free, but 
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there will be a small charge of sixpence 
for front ce8er7ed seats, tickets for 
which may be obtained by sending a 
stamped and addressed envelope, with 
remiUaoee, to the Secretary of the 
B, P. A. 


The Wssttrn Dailtj Uercwy, one of 
the best and most tolerant daily news¬ 
papers in the West of England, had an 
interesting article the other day on 
“ Beligion in England/' and in the 
course of its remarks it made the follow¬ 
ing eigoificant admissions:'- 

It is not only among the poor that 
the habit of church-goiog hsa declined. 
Intellectually, the wlmle religious life of 
England is undergoing an immense and 
vit^ revolution. Belief in the teaching 
of half a century ago baa gone. The 
story of Christianity has been assaulted 
not only from without bnt from within 
the Church. Education has carried 
Hationallsm into homes whero hilberto 
only fidth and acceptance had reigned. 
Tbs ''heresiec ” which shocked the last 
genaration are now not only spoken 
openly on all bands, bnt are actually 
preachod from pulpits devoted to the 
propagation of the Chiistian faith. The 
Bishop of Oxford, one of the most en¬ 
lightened and earnest of modern pre* 
lates, has expressed his serious doubt 
" whether nearly half the men of the 
country could seriously say that they 
believed that Christ is God, or that he 
actually roee from the dead.” Beli- 
gioua beliefs, he deolsroe. are in ecin* 
plete chaos. It is not an affair of a 
particular church. The Church of 
Eogland is sutfering in common with 
the,Free Churches, and figures which 
a^re published indicate that the decline 
is pregre^ve. 

• • 
m 

Sir Frederick Wedneore, iu his 
delightful volnme of iOfneriet, narratsu 
tile following amusing anecdote 


Another little story of Boyalty I re- 
membei Knowles told me; but I doubt 
if he got it from Sandringham. It was 
a story of the great Queen, and of old 
Lady Sontbamptoo, who, by reason of 
^6, long-proved devotednesa, and tecip* 
rocated friendship, was privileged to 
talk of many things. In some such 
terms as the following. Lady South¬ 
ampton felt herself obliged to address 
the Queen one day: Do not yon tbink, 
ma'am, one of the satisfactions of the 
future state will be not only on r reunion 
with those whom we have loved on 
earth, but our opportunities of seeing 
face io face so many of the noble figures 
of the past—of other lands and times 9 
Bible times, for instance. Abraham 
will be there, ma'am; Isaac too, and 
Jacob. Tbink of what they will be 
like) And the sweet singer of Israel. 
He too. Yes, ma'am, Bing Davi4 we 
shall Me.” And. after a moment's 
silence, with perfect dignity and deci- 
aioD, the great Queen made answer: 
” I will not meet David." 


Mr. F. J, Gonld, lecturer and de* 
roonstrator to the Moral Education 
League, will pay a six weeks' visit to 
India, at the invitation qf tha Bombay 
educational authorities. He leaves 
England in December, and will give 
leotnree and specimen lessons in mo8|; 
of the large towQs in the Preeidency. 


The Power of the Advertisement. 


STBittING EXHIBITION AT 
WESTMINSTER. 


All those who ate iatsrested in adver- 
tisemeots^ whether as advertisers or as 
membecs of the general public—and 
that pcaotically includes the whole of 
ffrtWD up population—will find 
enmathmg to attract and hold their 
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At|ifQtioQ m the advertising eshibition 
opened recently at fhe Horticultural 
Hall, WeatminGter. 

The exhibition is. in reality, a psep 
behind the scenes at the operations of a 
great indust^ which is the handmaiden 
of'all other industries, and has, In fact, 
become indispensable to their succees* 
fnl conduct. 

Fobtuhbs uade bt Adtebxibinq. 

At this exhibition one sees displayed 
many of the advertisements that have 
helped to make the fortunes of famous 
business men, and comos into contact 
with the clever firms who have engine¬ 
ered the great advertising canipaignes 
of recent times. Business meo, in search 
of increased trade through publicity are 
offered the guidance of experts. 

The chief impression created in the 
mind of the vieicor is of the multiplicity 
of directions in which the genius of the 
advprtising profession has penetrated. 
Fosters are displayed which are genuine 
works of art, and business announce¬ 
ments are made in nearly every lango- 
age^even to the Chinese J^vertise- 
ments of Cod Liver Oil, electric lamps, 
and whiskey 1 

There is opal and transparency sdver- 
tising; cycloramic photography, by 
means of which pictures up to 10 feet 
in leugth can be made at one operation 
without enlargement ; an advertising 
machine the pictures on which are al¬ 
tered by an instantaneous dissolving 
vjew c^uge; collapsible and other 
showcards ; and many other wonderful 
methods of bringing one's goods to the 
eye of the public. 

SoMB Inbovatioks. 

One firm announces a new and 

arresting form of publicity.” Very 
shortly, oh enieriog a Fost Office pub- 
lb telephone call-box, one will notice 
a neat writing pad attached by a patent 
clip to the instrument. It will be close 
at baud for the noting of messages, and 


there, at the bottom of each leaf, wil^ 
be found, "delivering its unexpected 
and insistent message,” the advertise¬ 
ment of some enterprising firm. But 
the scheme, we are told, does not end 
here. It will extend to the telephones 
in public buildings, hotels, business 
offices, and even to private houses. 

A really startling innovation is an, 
invention to be fitted to the windows 
of railway carriages. Itcontistsofa 
screen covering the entire surface of 
the window. When the train is stand¬ 
ing at a station there is nothing visible 
on the window, and the view of the 
platform is not ubacured. But as soon , 
as the train etscts, from the axle ci- 
each coach pheumatic power automati¬ 
cally raises the screen upon which the 
advertisement appears. The screem 
remains stationary and in full view m. 
the passengers until the next stopping- 
place is reached, when it inst^tiy 
disappears. ' ' * 

Tse Do&TSSTio AppbaZt. 

Several firms exhibit forms of adver¬ 
tisement which take the adveitisar 
straight into the bosom of tiie ho^'. ' 
Some of these take the shape of buta^, 
with the advertisement printed on'a 
cellnloid face, and intended to be wOni' 
by children. The Ontario Governing ’ 
has ordered 20,000 and a private 
quarter of a million, all to be giv^ 
away. ' '' 

On the wall of the ball hangs a pho¬ 
tograph of Blackpool, 24ft. by $ft.,^^ro' 
said to be the largest photograp!^ ih 
world. ' 

One comer of the exhibition is devot¬ 
ed to a display of women’s wcu^ 
advertising—work which, we are as^- 
ed.ia growing. It is proposed to est^ 
bl^ an association of womso engag^. 
in this profestion. 

The exhibition, it should be add^, 
baa been promoted by the '* AdvartiitiM 
Worid.”'— The DaUy Ketcs and Leader:' 
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Need for Building the Strength 
. of the Average Man. 

LECTURE BY ME. G. K. 
DEVDHAE. 


Mr. G. K. Ddvadliar, M.A., of the 
Serrecte of Icdift Society recently deli* 
vereA ft public leotnre id the Mieeion 
School H^l at AhtDedoagar under the 
ftuspicea of the Liberal Club on the eub* 
ject of building up the strength of the 
ftTeiftge man. He deecribed the ooune 
of development of the Hindu Society 
from the early times down to the period 
when the inititution of caate h«ftme 
ftlmoBt stereotyped; and the natural 
vivacity of tbo race and its intellectual 
energy gradually declined; and maD’i 
individual liberty wu curtailed to a per* 
ni(»OQa degree; be wm degraded to the 
position of almoet a lifeless machine 
obeying oertainoustomi and caste*laws; 
and lastly, was deprived of all social, 
InteUectual and spiritual freedom. The 
speaker contrasted vith this picture the 
bold and vigorous growth of some of the 
Buropean nations based upon concep* 
tions of individnal consoionsneea aad 
individual liberty duly balaocsd with 
constderatione of social and national 
obligations. Two facts stood out promi* 
nently in this contrast. While in one 
case ^e individnal was completely sub* 
ordixiated to the will of the state and 
the eociety, the state and society were, 
in the other case, allowed to be need by 
the mdividnal as instruroeote of hii all* 
luddd advancement. Thus in India, the 
TOfolt of the social institutions had been 
the weakening of the individual cons* 
caotttnees and the cou sequent enfeeble* 
meet of the national consciousnees; 
whereaein the West, though social ins* 
titetions had encompaesed Ithe indivi¬ 
dual by trying to restrain his intelieohisl 
and moral U^rtiee. ^ individual ^v* 


ed stronger and did free himeeli by 
endeaTcuring to build np his manhood 
by giving a full play to bis moral and 
spiritual energies in his thought and life. 
Mr. Levadhar illustrated this point by 
refercing to some of the social institn* 
tions in India that exercised a baneful 
influence on the national mind: ( 1 ) 
Learning and intellectual purenite were 
considered till quite recently the mono¬ 
poly of the few and thus the vast mass* 
es were shut out from all Jigbt of 
knowledge with the result that the 
national intellect grew stunted and 
became exhausted; (2) women were 
given a position of social inferiority and 
the consequence was they were com* 
pletely reduced to the position of a 
cipher national and social upshnildiog; 
(8 the division of society into thousand 
and one castes put up unsurmountable 
barriers in the way of free and unfetter¬ 
ed growth of the individual according 
to the natural bent of bis mind and 
obstructed bis wide vision, narrowed his 
eense of humanity, and prevented a 
vigorous and eteady growth of hie b^y 
and mind by free intermixture of ideas 
and aseooiatioDc and blood relationship 
with hie fellow compatriots; and (4) 
the degraded position of the masses and 
the submerged condition of the untouch¬ 
able classes made them mere dead¬ 
weight to the society. All these social 
institutions tended to thoroughly dwarf 
the inner man and weakened the 
national character leading to complete 
stoprmfson if not to complete death. In 
fact, in the Baet man was considered 
the slave of eooiid institutions wd not 
their master for whom they ought to 
exist. In the West, the individual cons¬ 
cience was prized more than the social 
conventions. Martin Luther and other 
refovmen fought for man's intellectual 
liberty and acting on the principle that 
man wse not made for the state or the 
sodety but the atate or society existed’ 
for the benefit of man, many a reformer 
struggled bard and ultimately won that 
BoeW and intellectual freedom within 
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roasooable bounds wbi&h was man's 
proud birth-rigbt. The gradual recog* 
niiion ot this deeper principal is at the 
root of all the steady progress which the 
West had shown and which was« as it 
were, the keynote of modem democracy. 
That explained bow the West could 
secure an all round and snstuned 
growth judged from the individual and 
the national points of view and the ins¬ 
tances of ^England, America and Ger¬ 
many were very instructive. Even 
Japan grasped the full force of this prin¬ 
ciple or need of allowing every indivi¬ 
dual a free scope as regards his develop¬ 
ment ; because that individual alone 
who was afforded all facilities for bis 
free and nnisstrained advance and hod 
used them well, could be depended upon 
as potent factor of society or nation. 
Japan realized that soon after she came 
into vita] contact with the West and 
lost no time in giving her eons and 
danghters the necessary freedom for 
their individual grow^. Bdncation 
was made general as though it were the 
birth right of every c^zen; women 
were freed and educated ; feudalism or 
the class-system or the stereotyped pro¬ 
fession like the 5nm«rt were done away 
with, each one being left free to choose 
his own profession; and the distinction 
of the Eta and Hiniia were abcliehed 
by a Boyal Edict. Mr. Devadhar point¬ 
ed out on the aimlogy of a chain whose 
strength lay in its weakest link, that a 
nation whose individuals were moral 
weaklings social slaves, and intellectual 
dwarfs, could never by the mere fact of 
the vastness of the number of such 
human beings, make a string and power¬ 
ful nation intellectually, morally and 
spiritually. If India, therefore, needed 
to b« strong and mighty—morally, and 
intellectually, socially a^ spiritually— 
she must allow the individual to build 
up his individualism and manhood by 
giving him as much freedom as was 
consistent with the ordered growth of a 
well-planed society. India's intellect 
was in no way inferior to the intellect 


of the other nations; but her weakest 
point was the feeble individualism of 
her sons which was the result of her 
most pernicious and narrow-sighted 
social usages. She must do away with 
her caste system; she must allow a 
freer and broader intercourse among the 
various communities; she must bring 
education within the reach of her . sons 
and daughters without distinction; she 
must th^w open the portals of laxcw- 
ledge to all that seek its light and teach 
them and train them into larger respon¬ 
sibilities—individual and social ; she 
must break down the seclusion of pur- 
doA and let the women breathe the 
fresh air of freedom and self-control; 
she must raise the depressed classes 
from their lowly position by extending 
to them a ready band of fellowship; 
and lastly she must allow herself to 
freely come into contact with the out¬ 
side world which is inevitable. The 
spirit of the age demanded it; onless 
that wae done India would not produce 
sturdy and healthy individuals that 
would guide her destinies in a self-res¬ 
pecting manner. England aimed at 
pcodaciog empire-builders even out of 
her waifs and orphans by giving them 
a full and free training of man and that 
was why she suffered from no lack of 
workers for her World-Wide empire. 
The real problem, therefore, b^ore 
India was not merely how to possess a 
handful of intellectual giants and a few 
towering personalities, but it was more 
essentially the problem of how to pro¬ 
duce men and women that would be 
worthy of their manhood. The Hoh. 
Mr. Gokhale always laid great stress 
on this side of oui national develop¬ 
ment, and similarly when the Hun. 
Mr. C. H. A. Hill lectnred to the mem¬ 
bers of the Servants of India Society on 
the immensity of their task. he clearly 
pointed out the need for building the 
average man. In considering the 
means and methods of achieving this 
end Mr. Devadhar suggested that many 
movements that were recently started 
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h&d foe their dim the building 
'of the reel man, fcom among the mass- 
mnst be enoour^ed. He spoVe cf 
fhe movements of eleueatary edneation, 
'the co>operative credit, aocial serricei 
' agricnliural organization, seva sedan, 
'wti'Caete coiuerenoe, and depreaeed 
glasses miBsioQ ; all these had for their 
definite object the building of the 
'^'treogtbof &ea7ei«ge man by drat free- 

« bim from the nnoatural restraints 
i enslaved him and prevented bis 
'growth as the iron shoe prevented the 
mataral grow^tb of the Obinue women's 
* 'fMt and by giving him opportunities to 
'develop his iodividaal capacities so as to 
' Wore completely iateUectual and moral 
'*^levatioii of his soul and through that of 
*^hii nhtion.’-'JlfadrAi ^tai\Sari~ 
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Go-Operation In India. 


lidr. S. H. Fremantle, 1. C. S., who it 
'^altt^strar of Co-operative Credit Sode- 
*’ti6a in the United t^rovlnoee, read a very 
''Informing pa^er at the Fast India 
’ Association last Monday with reference 
"to the rapid progress which this impor- 
*^tint movement is making all over India. 
"Hatinted out how extensive the rami- 
' fltotions of theee societies were becom- 
fng and bow complex an organisation 
"It Was to direct and control. He det^t 
*Wlth the qaeetion as to whether there 
Was any proepeot that snfhcieot mana- 
• ;^ing a^lity would be available in agn- 
' MKaral diatricte in India to carry on 
'this work. He came to the oonolukon 
that there was, and this optimistic view 
'*Wae endoteed by several of those who 
■‘libdk part io the subsequent discoBsicn. 
The option was oonfidently expressed 
"Ittak there are Id the villages India 
^'tMwnts of independent and reliable 
^MMioter who are quite capable of 
ttatPIgteg their ovm bustnees, that there 
cd ptxtttdifdiit «Bd rtidf d tiiau 
^IQhai^M&es tKttttpBtstt t^svpsrvtbe 


the village societies and to manage the 
affeiis of a federation, and that higher 
np still there are men of large bnsinese 
capacity and political insight who can 
direct the niovemeot as a whole and 
control its relations with the outside 
world. 

There were very few villages, said 
Mr. Fremantle, where, if the advantages 
of co-operative credit were properly ex- 

S lainedrand sufficient trouble taken to 
nd the best men, a reliable and influ¬ 
ential Panchayet ooutd not be obtained. 
He quoted 8ir F. Nicholson as saying 
that in regard to independence, dignity, 
and self-control these men would com¬ 
pare well with the peasantry of any 
European country. 

The lecturer urged that the rural 
societies should be left as free from 
official control as possible. For the 
healthy growth of ttie movement ihe 
co-operanoD of men of all classes was 
required, and especially that of the edu¬ 
cated commnnity who by ibis meane 
could show themselves to be the real 
leaders of the people. He impressed 
bis audience with the conviction that 
Seif-Help would be the secret of success 
io this movement. 

Coming to the mogress 'already made 
Mr. Fremantia informed ns that for the 
year 1910-11 there were 5,482 Co-oper¬ 
ative societies in India, 4,96? of which 
were in the rural districts. The mem¬ 
bership emonated to 314,101, with a 
working capital of 206} lakhSr I be¬ 
lieve ^ese figures have been consider¬ 
ably improv^ upon within the last two 
yearn, it is probable that the lectu¬ 
rer did sot over-estimate > the present 
extent of the movement when he said 
that 1,600,000 of the population of India 
were b4lng aaaaulted V or other 
form of co-operation. He made special 
teference to the small societies of crafts- 
men, artisans, and small* tradesmen 
whieh have been formed in'eonsid^tile 
*nnmbsxs in the United Prtwinoes. 


K BBliPFOlt DISCUSSION. 


A Helpful Discussion. 


The cheic at Mi*. Fi’emaotJe's lectuM 
was appropriately taken by Mr. Q. W. 
Wolff, the late Chairman uf the lotcma- 
tional Co-operative alliance, who baa 
made a close stady o( this qnestioD aa it 
affects India. He espressed his general 
Ckgreement with Mr. Fremantle's paper, 
but said that he did not like the idea ot 
compnlsory deposits. He deprecated 
forcing the movement by official infin- 
ence. He thoaght that good progress 
had been made, aithongh not mnch had 
been done in the way of coH>perative 
production which was very diffienlt to 
deal with. Credit, however, was the 
form of co-operation moet wanted in 
India, and it was likely to do as mnch 
for agricnltare in that country as it had 
done in Germany. 

After Mr. Campbell, an official regis¬ 
trar from Bomboy, hod spoken in a 
somewhat sceptical v^b Sir William 
WeddetbnvD emphasised the impor¬ 
tance of found in g orgaaizations of this 
sort amongst the village coinmnoiries. 
Ha bad been at this problem for more 
than dO years. He told how his origi¬ 
nal scheme was dented, improved by 
Lord Kipon, and snbmitted to the India 
Office, and how it never got aoy further 
at that time. One of the objecticms 
raised was that co-operative credit would 
Interfere with the bn^ness of the money 
lenders. Bnb as a matter of fact, it 
helped the ryots, many of whom were 
heavily in debt, to repay what ban been 
borrowed from the money lenders. The 
movement had been greatly helped by 
local land-owners and retir^ officeTs 
the Government, and he hoped that it 
wonld continne to have the advantage 
of such valnahle assistance. 

Lord Beay paid a well-deserved tri¬ 
bute to the services which Sir William 
Wedderbnro had rendered to the cause 
of co-operation. He thoaght Sir 
William had a legitimate grievance at 


m 

the failure of the Government to take 
up his origiiml pioposala, whicli were in 
effect vetoed by the India Office. But, 
said fjord Il?ay, as very often happens, 
Uie India Office chan^^ed iU mind and 
we now soe the ltkuIM. 11 InidKhip 
went on to describe in a bniuunui^* vein 
bis own unfortunate expcricjices as a 
co-operator w’hieh, 1 am bound to say, 
somewhat coincide with mine); bnt he 
added, these failures did not take place 
in India, and Dotwitiistanding these 
experiences, he was iJi strongly convin¬ 
ced as ever that co-opoi'ation was abso¬ 
lutely ecsential to the success of agricnl- 
tore. If small holdings were to succeed 
in England it would only be by applying 
this priouiple more extensively. 

Sic ifauies Wilson, Sir M. M. Bhow- 
naggree and others also took part in tbo 
discussion tlie geueiai effect of which 
was to demonstitite that co- 0 {}eration 
has done great things for India and in 
likely to do a good deal more. 


THE UTE m. HUME'S MESSAGE 
TO C0N6fiES$-MEN. 


AN APPEAL TO ALL SUPPOPT- 
OF THE CONGBESS 
MOVEMENT IN 
INDIA. 


** The Message of AT/. IIwm to 
Indian Co/iffre^s-nun, nddieJiged in 
Vecetnber, 3903, which we reprint pro¬ 
minently in nootiier column ertaud a 
pro/ouftd iinpre**ion th^n ; road now, it 
$tirt iho nind no less thafi whsn the 
words were uttered. If it had come 
from any other man it would have been 
resented sa almost an impeitioence. 
Coming from Mr. Hume, it was looked 
upOQ as the truthful coanssl of a rever¬ 
ed father which deserved to be pondered 
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ovec asd digested. And the reproaches 
of which the ineasa^e waa full were so 
tme, and are still bo trae. Will not our 
ooQDtrymea beoeBt by it by reflectiut' 
on all that the measage says and sng;* 
gaste ?-'The Leader. 

The following message of the late 
Mr. A. 0. Hume waa printed in the 
KM^tan J?suiaiu for December, IdOS, 
along with messages from Sir William 
Weddevbaio. Sic Henry Cotton and the 
late Mr, W. G. Bennei jee :— 

My old friends and fellow-labourers 
in the cause of justice for India, whose 
messages you wUJ have read above, have 
insisted on my joining them in writing 
a few words of advice (and if poesible 
encouragement) to all of yon in India 
who ore labouring after a fashion to 
secure for yoni<selves and your country¬ 
men that political enfranchisement 
which we, as well, believe to be your 
inherent right, as loyal and cultured 
British lubjeots. Gladly would I have 
held my peace. I have no flattering 
meseage to convey no optimietic viewe 
of the futnro to profound ; nay, I cannot 
honestly blame the Government for 
more than a portion of the grievous dis¬ 
abilities under which you lie; I can, 1 
feel, say little that will please, much, if 
I speak, as I must, frankly, that will 
pain, and pain the very people X have 
tried so bard, for so many years, to 
eei'vfi—the people that I have loved, and, 
despite all their faults, do tHU so dearly 
love. Why should I break my long 
silence? Well when my tried and 
faithful comrades insist on it and declare 
that unless 1 do so I shall be thought to 
have loet my interest in the cause, and 
to flave become corrupted by the Philis¬ 
tine iofluences of political life here. 1 
feel that, after all, I had perhaps better 
speak out, once for all, and at the risk 
of seriously offendiog those whom it has 
ever been my dearest wish to serve, to 
aid to comfort, place before them my 
view of the straggle for political rights 
in which they are st^posed to be 


engaged and my forecast of its probable 
outcome, if they content themselves 
with wandering on, on the same many 
liiicB. os licrotofore. 

To begin with, I cannot promise you 
any great improvement in yout position, 
even when the Liberal and Radical 
Party come into power, which it is quite 
possible, thongh by no means cectun, 
that they do, within a measurable 
time. No doubt retrogressive legisla¬ 
tion, such as the last few years have 
witnessed in India, would not And 
favour or support from the Liberal 
Party hera, and a measure like the 
amazing amendment of the Official 
Secrets Act now before the Viceregal 
Oonnoil would be impossible. Nay, 
should this outri^eons measure actually 
pass into law in its present from wbi<^ 
no thinking man can believe it 

will, no doubt, be quietly removed from 
the statute-book when the Liberal 
Party aasame the reins of Government 
here-^ yon v>ill be a little better off 
under their sway, but the millennium 
will not quite follow their advent. 
Both the great political parties resem¬ 
ble ' The Unjust Judge'; they will do 
nothing for any set of men who have no 
votes here, uuleis so persistently impor- 
tnned that for very peace’s sake, they 
are driven into conceding 8<m«tkinff — 
and not very much even then, So you 
muBt not build much hope npon the 
turn of the pendulum which may, pos¬ 
sibly enoflgb, bring the Liberals into 
power hei's, but which, not assuredly, 
automatically raise you in India to that 
higher political platform, which we con¬ 
tend is your right as worthy citizens of 
the Britieb Rmpire. 

Again you must not think that your 
case and that of the Irish stand on the 
same footing. The Irish are represent¬ 
ed by some 90 members in the House 
of Commons and the Irish have been 
fighting tooth and nail, per josfsetmtus, 
putting their whole souls into the fight 
for nearly a century. You have no 
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is^mberd unfortunately in the House, 
acid you are, most of you, alas I it 
seems to me, cever move than half in 
earnest in "yoor" fight. 'You meet 
in CoDgreas^ I you glow with a momen¬ 
tary enthusiasm ; you speak much and 
eloquently, and the sentimeDts you pro¬ 
pound are highly creditable to you ; but 
the Congress closes, every man of you, 
bi'oadly speaking, goes off straight way 
on his own private business, and not 
one per cent, of you seem to give there¬ 
after any earnest thought for any day's 
real work to poor India's public 
business I 

My friends, hide the truth from your¬ 
selves as much as you will, but it is you 
yourselves who are mainly to blame for 
all that is most to bs depreoatsd in your 
prsssnt unhappy political position. 
Years ago I callsd on yon to bs up and 
doing; years ago I wained you that 
' Kations by themselves are made'; that 
every nation, proxhnatsly gets exactly 
as good a government as it deserves ; 
that without true union, there is no 
strength in political movements; and 
that until you mastered the great les¬ 
sons of selC-sacrifice and of trusting and 
being true to each other, there would be 
no chance ol your achieving that politi¬ 
cal freedom i,aod all that this includes) 
which glow^ BO golden then in your 
awakened imaginations. And have you 
heeded these counsels ? You have, 
indeed, ever eagerly clamoured for and 
vunly clutched at the Olaion. but how 
many of you will touch the Cross with 
even your finger tips 7 

Can you suppose that a race is to be 
won by merely looking at the course 
and talking brilliantly about it ? Can 
you fancy that any despotic Govern- 
ment*~^d benevolent thongb it inny 
be, despotic your present Government is 
—can you for a moment imagine. I 
say, that any such Govorumout to ill 
yield to you those political 
privileges, which you are ten thousand 
times right in demanding, but which 


will greatly impede, may, wholly pre¬ 
vent, their continuing to govern the 
country in the sio vslo siejiibeo method 
in, ‘ Do not deceive yourselves; there is 
only one possible and righteous way of 
securing what yon all deeiie, and that is 
by such consistent and persistent impor¬ 
tunity both in India and in England, 
and inoie especially in the latter, that 
sooner or Utter, wearUd out by your 
incessant appeals, the Goverument here 
will be driven to concede what are clear¬ 
ly your rights. It is not in genuine 
constitutional agitation that 1 disbelieve, 
but only in the naif-hearted, spasmodic 
scraps of agitation, which are all that, 
so fai', you seem to have been able to 
contribute to the struggle. Bo in earn- 
est, give your thoughts, your time, 
your money unstingtingly to the contest. 
Make the entire year through in India 
one great continuous Congress demons¬ 
tration ; make the whole year through 
in England vibrate with unceasing de¬ 
mands at public meetings in every city 
and town and hamlet for a just shave 
in the Government of your own country. 
Be in earnest; disregard all threats-^ 
spurn all coercoin—prove to the British 
nation that you are ideally determined to 
be fairly dealt with in this matter; that 
you are resolved never to give them a 
day's peace till you are so dealt with ; 
that you will spend your time, yoiu* 
money, your lives, if need be, in bring¬ 
ing this about, and, in so doing, do all, 
so as to prove that yon rcEdly deserve 
wbat you demand and, bollove me, the 
tremendous barriers that seem now to 
lay your progress on all sides, will melt 
uoisdossly away, like wails of snow 
before the suininer'a sun. 

I am weary of the constant fault-fiod- 
Ing that I notice in so many papers with 
the Government io India—that ia not 
blameless, but it is mainly you yourselves 
\N horn you should blame l^ause you do 
uot, and never have done yont duty to 
yourselves, your fellow-countrymen and 
your country, with all your strength, 
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(md all yonv minds and all your heart!. 
X'he iesiie is in your owo baud; be 
tuun, forget all ]>ei’flonal diffei'cnces, 
trust each other, be tnio to each other 
and of one mind ; be up and doing, 
night and day : Kpave neither time nor 
mouey, and eooncr than at this moment 
seems ^H^ssible, tho tables will have been 
turned and the victory won. But to 
attain this you must be in veal earnest, 
and struggle forward, never vvaveiiog, 
never falbeving till the goal bo won—for 
DU good whatsoever in likely to acciue 
fmm olulmij>g yoiu* rights, in the inter' 
mittejit, hiilMveaitod, dilettanta style 
into whicli your lucvement eeeme now 
to have drifted. 

As for the (jgverniuent, again I say, 
don't blame yomnolvosif huccum foils to 
Dcown yuur <jU6st, Tvi'c blacks do not 
inako a whitr, and ahuie of Go varment 
doen not luMson youi* Hhorteoinings oven 
when ocuasluualiy that abuso is amply 
mei'ited as it must, iiecassarilly, some- 
times be. And, after all, your Govern* 
juent is like ail otliev such Govern* 
iiionta, bulieviug itself to bo very wise 
and capable of doing everything better 
than the people it rules**'*ii will never 
willingly entrust the people svith oua 
iuta i>l t)iu veal aatborlty It exci’cisue, 
nuy, will fill c\cr be striiggling to limit 
luoro mid inore olosoly the little freedom 
of hpcccl) anti ibution that ruiualus to 
tiuoii. This is the iiaturu uf all Govern' 
tuvnU wliieh aic not iuiniodiatcly di^ 
pendent on Lhu will of ilm poopio; a 
nuccssarY infirmity against wliieh all 
the peupIcHof the earth mu^t ever cease* 
lessly watch aud which it is their own 
fault if they do uot succeed io ves' 
training. 

An old )uaD now and a little weary of 
life's pei'petnal straggle^ this may well 
be the last time: that I bhall ever write 
to vou. 1 canout no\v hope ns I did 21^ 
years ag<», witnohh and nbare in yuur 
snocass; but it before I go hence, I 
could be Aui'u that you were at lost oa 
the light path, at lost ui real earoeet, at 


last determined let the coat to each of 
you peitonally be what it may) that the 
j'ast demands of India's people shall pre* 
vail, I could pass away fx^ntentsd, not 
only sending to all who are trne to their 
coQDtry'a cause, as I now do, my most 
earnest sympathy and blessing, but in 
the sure and certain hope that in your 
case, at least, the tiiumph of the right 
could not much longer be deferred. 

Once more I say, the issues are in 

your own hands—be united—'be brave_ 

be unselfish, and no eai'thly power* can 
long withhold from eavoest, siogle- 
minded and persistent efforts, the 
objects of your honourable ambition, 

- 000 — 

THE WANDERING JEW: HIS 
PROBABLE BUDDHIST 
ORIGIN. 

In “ Notes and Queries " for August 
Itiih), a Japanese scholar gave us, 
from Chinese Bom*ee6, an account of the 
legend of Pindula, the Buddhist aoaJO' 
gae of the Wondering Jew, In the 
Chicago Open Court, 1909, (reprinted in 
Buddhiit and Chriitian QospeU , the 
piiiKcut writer pointed out that the 
etory was in the Sanskrit of the DivyA* 
vudAna, and oven in tho French of 
Biirnouf ^lb24 . 

Gaston Paris Legendes du Uwjen 
Age, Paris, 1003 shows that the Cbris- 
tian legend is unknown to the vast mass 
of Gr^ and Slavic apocrypha, uq> 
known In Cbe legends of Oriental 
Christianity, and even in those of the 
Latin Middle Ages. The story seems 
to have appeared all at once in Europe 
in the thirteenth century. Gaatou 
Paris overlooks the fact tlmt it is luen- 
tioned in the Chronicle of lioger of 
Wwdover. who says that in 1228 ft was 
toU at St. Alban's by an Armenian 
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archbishop then Tisiting J^^nglaod. It 
appears to have been known alidady iu 
that country, for the mocks of St. 
/ A)ban*8 begin by asking their visitor 
about the mysterious wanderer. The 
Armenian says that he has himself con* 
versed with him, for the Wanderer 
imms about the Orient, passing his 
time among bishopt. 

Gaston Favis makes fhe story appear 
fust in Italy, where the astrologer, 
Gnido Fonatti, whom Dante has in heJl, 
' speaks to a person whom he had met in 
1223 and who pretended that he had 
lived at the court of Charlemagne I 
^ Bonatti thou adds un Latin): And it 
was told me then that there was a cer¬ 
tain other who lived in the time of 
Jesus Ciirist, and was called John 
Buttadous, and that he had then driven 
the Lord when ho was being led to the 
citiss, and the Xjuvd said tu him: ' Thou 

shalt tari y fur me until I come i *. 

And the same John passed through 
Forli in the year of Christ 1207 
(Misprinted 1287 in the de 

rHiitcirt da RfUgicns, Tome 50, p. 
108.) 

Gaston Paris is much puzzled by the 
name £Httadeu4, in Italian UiUtadio, 
and found in similar forme in other 
parts of Europe. To my mind the 
; whole thing is explained by the forui 
' found in Bieily: AnibiUiudcu. In 
view of the manifestly Oriental origin 
of the legend, 1 hope that scholai’s will 
^ be lenient with me when 1 see in this 
' nume Ariga Ruddhadioa. A-rii/a vSana* 
'I krit Aryai is a common Pill epithet of 
honor for saints, and Buddhodeva is a 
familiar Buddhist proper name, mean* 
V ing " Buddha the god," just as Elijah 
' and a thousand other Oriental names of 
men are compounded of divine titles. 
Clement of Alexandria, who is the first 
r Ohristiun writer to mentiou Buddha, 
writes the name Boutia. There was a 
Hindu colony in Armenia from the first 
/ century to the fourth, the peijod when 
• that country became Christian. 


As it is now well established and a 
commonplace in cyclopedias, including 
the CaiMic Cyclopidia, that St. Josa* 
phat \Kovember 27 1 is simply Buddha, 
whose legend was worked over in the 
Christian East, I do not think it extra- 
vagant to claim the Wandering Jew as 
a Christian recasting of ihe Pindola of 
the Buddhist texts. 

Albert J. BnuoRna. 

Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 

— —wo 

News and Notes. 


Lais Lajpat Rsi has written a long nois 
on this subject to the 
Educillon of IhO Tribune. He proposes 
Diprosied Clmei. to raise & sun of one 
lakh rupees and place it 
under the control of a central provincial 
organisation with which to grant pecuniary 
help to local organitationa until they become 
sol^supporting. Hitherto some Rs. sd,ooo 
have been promised of which the Lala him¬ 
self contribute i Re. 10,000. 


Congress was held it the Hague on the 
S^rd August, 1013. Dr. 
The Moral Educa- DevaprasadSarbadhIksry 
lion Cong ms and is the only Orients] who 
0r Oevapmatf has been appointed a 
Sarbadhikiry. member of the Perma¬ 
nent Executive. This 
we consider a unique honour not only to 
Dr. Devapratad but also to us, his country¬ 
men. 

Dr Sarvadiesry delivered a speech of 
singular power oo the importance of Moral 
Rdvuation. It is worthy to note ibe coikIu- 
ding remarks of Dr. Sarvadiesry 

‘*Tbe first step has been taken and the 
Moral School Master has not only to be 
abroad among children but children of big¬ 
ger growth as well and permeate the ranks 
of Governments, legislatures and ministers 
as well as our homes. If id diSerent parts 
of an Empire different treatment is meted 
out to members of the Bopire, if tbe Black 
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and tlie Brown continue to suffer from dis¬ 
abilities ibcn (he exertions of Congresses 
like yours wiit be wholly purposeless and 
futile. Till you are able to put an end to 
this abnormal state of things, strife between 
nations, strife between different sections of 
the same nation, between class and class, 
between capital and labour, nay between 
n>au and woman will go on multiplying and 
increasing. It has been urged earlier in the 
proceedings that no one need trouble hiin- 
self about anything, certainly not religion, 
if one does one*s duty to one's owo self, 
on<*’$ own people and one's own country. 
That is a narrow and restricted sense of 
duly that can no longer obtain. It is not 
right and therefore not expedient; for even 
morality has a strong physical basis, the 
low grade fiasis of expe<)ieocy. God's 
whole world must be your sphere of action 
and till you are able to realise that and be 
prepared to do your duty loyally, faithfully 
and fearlessly, not a tithe of your work will 
have been done and your Congresses will 
have been worse than vain, literally a sham 
and a shame." 


Tlie following appreciation of Professor 
Radha Kumud Mukher- 
A hmm Apprfi- History of Indian 
cialiotl Shij)p\ng from Principal 
R. P. » aranjpyc, Senior 
Wrangler .nnd fellow of St- John's College 
Cambridge will be Interesting to onr 
readers :••• 

As to the other book' A History 
of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity" 
by Professor Radiu Kunutd Mookerjee, 1 
read It with very great eagerness and was 
agreeably surprised at the vast amount of 
research that must have been rtecessary for 
its preparation. Tlte book will be a shining 
example to other young men who aje look¬ 
ing out for a subjvct for research and will 
do cnucik to lake aw.iy the sling from the 
usual Siiuerat Indimtsthat they lack origina¬ 
lity. The get-up of (he buck Is in Illness 
with the line contents and the beautiful illus¬ 
trations add a further charm. If 1 may 
suggest an Improvecnent for the next edition 
which 1 trust will be soon called fur. It 
would be the addition of a good map of 
India giving (he posiilun and (ismes, both 
new and old. of all [daces that have been of 
maritime iiuportance In tlie history of India. 


The reading of the book creates in ore 
the feelings of both pride and dejection. To 
think that our ancestors had such varied ac¬ 
tivity at sea and were familiar with all the 
then-knowo distant lands naturally makes 
one proud of them, To think on the other 
hand, all this vast activity has disappeared 
and that the brave old captains have only 
tbe iaskars as their descendants to be the 
subject of controversy and perhaps even of 
undeserved blame as on the occasion of the 
stranding of the 'Oceana' makes one very 
melancholy indeed. To ise whose birth 
place is a small village on tbe sea-coast 
south of Bombay the sight of the sea itself 
is refreshing. It was particularly interest¬ 
ing to me to see mentioned in your book the 
names of various places close to my own 
village. Suvarnadurg the Modem Harnai, 
Dalbol, Jaygad, Cbaul, Ratnagirl, and 
several others that have found a place in 
your book are all on onr way. The first is 
but two miles from my najive village and Is 
still a sight to be seen. About a mile from 
Subarnadurg is a small bill almost approach¬ 
ing tbe beach the face of each appears to 
have been cut off and which, tradition says, 
was bombarded in some fight. Tbe descen¬ 
dants of Angria perhaps still live and their 
records would be valuable to the historian 
and help to correct some prevailing opinions. 
Host of the Kankan ports formed at the 
mouths of creeks are being fast silted up and 
creeks that admitted country crafts which 
made voyages from Bombay to Cochin and 
somttlnies even to East Africa are now too 
shallow to require even a ferry to cross them. 
Even within my memory of twenty-five years 
some ports which admitted coasting stea-' 
mers are now become useless for this 
traffic." 


For Weal and Wellare lo the 
World of Men! 

X/ot uii celebrate Clhvistmaa by admit- 
ting our indebtedneas for tkia glorious 
text tu cur Buddhist brethren In India, 
Jiactiia and the Parthian Empire 
at the time of Christ. 
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• Text Books for Intermediate 
Examination in Arts 1914. 

CALCUTTA UNIVBBSITY. 


P.ILI. 

Aiidereon’s P&li lleadei*. The course 
also includes a knowledge of PnU Gi’Siu- 
mar of higher standard than that reqnii'' 
ed at the Matricnlatiou Exammation, 
Ummuar recotumeoded Til. Mnllev: 
PiU Grammar, or, Satischandra Vidya- 
bhnshana’s Kaccayaoa. 

-(oo)- 

TEXT BOOKS FOR THE INTER. 
MEDIATE EXAMINATION IN 
SCIENCE, 1914. 


All same as in tho I. A. except the 
following. 

Bengal.—(Books recommended to ho 
read ae presenting models cf style.) 
Haranchandra Bakshlt^Banga Sahitye 
Bankim. Jogendra cath Baaii^Life of 
Machael Madhnsudan Dutt (Btaaller 
edition). Bamendra Snndar Tribedi^ 
Prakrit!. Pramatba Nath Tarkabhu- 
shan—Stdsyssinha. Jogendranath Chat, 
terji—Srimanta Saodagac. Saratchandra 
Bidyaratna—Bhisma. 

-(oo)- 

TEXT BOOKS POB B. A. EXAMI¬ 
NATION, 1914. 


Pali 

Pass Coni'Se.—(Poetry)-^Dhaiaapad a; 
Khuddaka Patl^. \Proae)—Milanda. 
Panha (.Trencker's edition), pages 1— 
216. Dhammapada^Attha Katha, VoJ. 
I, edited by Mr. Norman in the P.T.8. 
Grammar.—Rnpaei^dhl iKangcioa or 
Qotombo edition). Kielhom's Sanskrit 


Giauimav. Cciupurativo Philology— 
Peile’s Primer of riiilology. 

Honoiu's Conise—(In addition to the 
books pi'cscvibcd for the Pass Ooiuse). 
M.ihavamsa Oi.^ptei'S 1—0. Dighanl- 
kaya MaUagovinda Sutta, Mahapatinu- 
ba:m Sntta, liliys Davids Buddhist India. 


‘—^000- 

Witnesses to the Historicity of 
Jesus. 


By Professor Arthur Draws, Ph. J), 
author of T7ic Ckmt Mijih. Translated 
by Josepli McCiabe. 3:18 np.; cloth, Os. 
net, by post Os. Cd, 

This new work by the author of The 
Christ is of considerable value, aiid 
is, in fact, the only work which makes so 
full and «ystcmetie a review of the evi¬ 
dence for an histoiical jesua. Piofdsaor 
Drews is tjnite a storm-ccutro in Ger¬ 
many, and in the present volume he 
makes a comprehensive and veiy elect¬ 
ive reply to his critics. 


MAHA-EODHl JOURNAL.- 


Onr subscribers ai^e most eaiDestly 
requested to remit the aii'ears of subs¬ 
criptions due to this lournal. If each 
one of our subscribers would make ihh 
effort to get a new subscriber he will be 
doing a service to the cause of Buddhism. 
We shall bo greatly obliged if our subs- 
crlbers will remit a year’s subscription 
in advance on receipt of this number. 

Manager, M. 13. JOURNAL, 

SI, First Cross Street, 
CoLOUBO, CB7L0N 
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SEVERANCE OF CEYEON *«t**4*»**»^»^^^****!»***fr* 
FROM INDIA 


World’s Greatest 
Pleasure. 


Accidents severed Ceylon from India 
but their political severance ie pecnliaT in 
the history of politics, says a writer in the 
D(w». The ruling authority is now the 
same. His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Emperor of 
India istbe Sovereign and the British Par* 
tiament is the ruling power, hat India 
is a dependency of the Grown and' Cey* 
Ion ie a Crown Colony. The dates and 
modes of acquisition have placed Ceylon 
under the government o( one Depart* 
ment of the State for the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary at its head, while the Secretary 
of State for India In Council lulee India 
in the name of the Crown of England. 


^ Is to onjoy the advantages of per- ^ 
•ft feet health. Many young luenift 
J often betake thexuselves to varione? 
% vices, that break, down the health, £ 
« and very soon render them Gt for|^ 
^nothing hut the sick-bed. Is u't itj 
ft a sad thing ? <> 


Rajput Herald 


•ft is the only safe and reliable remedy «> * 
2 for diseases resulting fiomj J 
« youthful indulgence. It tones upj ^ 
2 the entire nervous system. 

* ft* I 

» It imparts wonderful strength and « 

J vigour by increasing and purifying S'**/ 
« the bl^ and preventing waste. 4 
» ♦ 

3It ie invaluable in weak digestion^ 

« and constipation. In short it aup-J 1 
^ plies everything that a man should S ! 
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A Monthly Bluetratod Magazine 
devoted to 
RAJPUT 
HIBTOBY, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
ART, 

An Organ of ik$ Rc^put Jiulort a)td 
NohUiiy. 


The only Indian Magazine represei 
Indian interests in the United King' 
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